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ADDRESSES  AT  GENERAL  SESSIONS 
THE  PRESIDENT'S  ANNUAL  ADDRESS 


The  Dean  of  Yale  Divinity  School,  my  honored  predecessor  in  the 
Presidency  of  the  Religious  Education  Association,  said,  in  the  address 
with  which  he  opened  the  Second  Convention,  "  The  opportunity  be- 
fore the  Religious  Education  Association  is  boundless.  The  year  to 
come  is  the  critical  year  of  the  organization."  The  year  of  which  Dean 
Sanders  prophesied  is  ended.  We  have  passed  the  crisis  —  and  we  live. 
There  are  crises  which  men  pass  unconsciously,  swept  over  them  on 
the  high  tide  of  destiny,  knowing  but  in  retrospect  or  in  theory  the 
peril  of  the  way.  There  are  also  moments  and  years  of  critical  testing 
through  which  men  go,  open-eyed,  measuring  well  the  risks  they  take, 
feeling  every  ounce  of  the  burdens  they  bear,  yet  enduring  as  seeing 
Him  who  is  invisible.  If  the  year  just  ended  has  been,  as  the  former 
President  predicted,  the  critical  year  of  the  organization,  those  to  whom 
was  intrusted  the  management  of  its  afiairs  were  not  unconscious  of 
risks  and  burdens.  There  were  places  in  the  year  where  to  move  for- 
ward was  an  act  of  faith  in  the  value  of  a  principle. 

Many  hopes  were  centered  in  the  General  Secretary,  both  in  the 
office  and  in  the  man.  The  office  of  General  Secretary  is  the  natural 
medium  of  communication  between  the  Association  and  the  country. 
Of  the  incumbent  of  that  office  it  was  hoped  that,  joining  excellence 
of  character  with  devotion  to  an  ideal,  he  would  become  the  incarnate 
expression  of  the  principle  for  which  the  Association  stands.  But  it 
was  otherwise  ordered.  Reasons  of  conscience  caused  him  to  recon- 
sider his  purpose  to  make  this  his  life  work,  and  in  November  the  first 
General  Secretary  resigned,  to  enter  another  field  of  labor.  We  are 
grateful  for  what  he  did  in  his  brief  term  of  service;  we  are  sure  of  bis 
loyalty  to  the  cause  of  Religious  Education;  we  bid  him  Godspeed.  For 
months  the  office  of  General  Secretary  stood  vacant.  It  is  now  filled 
by  one  who  enters  it  attended  by  many  hopes  and  desires  that,  having 
dear  vision  of  the  goal,  with  courage  and  strength  for  the  way,  he  may 
live  to  see  the  glorious  result  of  a  movement  that  has  been  begun  in 
prayer,   chastened  by  misunderstanding;  sustained  by  self-sacrifice. 
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animated  by  love.  The  circumstances  just  related  nullified  for  the  past 
year  the  &eId-work  which  had  been  plamied.  The  General  Secretary 
for  a  work  like  this  must  be  an  apostle  in  labor,  a  statesman  in  vision. 
His  field  is  the  country;  his  parish  the  mind  of  the  American  people. 
He  must  penetrate  into  states;  discover  and  co-ordinate  the  purposes 
of  like-minded  citizens;  arouse  the  local  press;  turn  the  hearts  of  the 
fathers  to  the  children.  He  must  make  friends  in  every  city  for  the 
cause  we  have  at  heart.  He  must  preach  the  gospel  of  re- 
ligious education  imtil  that  preaching  is  realized  by  the  high-minded 
and  the  patriotic  as  a  career  opening  before  men  of  culture  and  feeUng, 
who  would  protect  the  country  from  perils  bom  of  its  own  prosperity, 
and  rescue  from  the  overlay  of  a  ponderous  materialism  the  spiritual 
ideals  of  the  founders  of  the  Republic.  Of  this  we  have  been  deprived 
during  our  year  of  crisis.  From  our  appeal  to  the  country  the  chief 
voice  has  been  lacking,  as  it  shall  not  be  lacking,  please  God,  in 
the  year  to  come.  No  wonder,  then,  that  our  results,  in  some  things, 
are  less  than  we  hoped. 

The  past  year  has  not  witnessed  the  solution  of  our  financial  prob- 
lem. The  solving  of  that  problem  could  not  be  expected  to  occur  in 
advance  of  settled  conditions  in  the  office  of  General  Secretary,  and 
this  for  obvious  reasons.  Large  popular  membership  is  our  natural 
source  of  income.  The  Religious  Education  Association  is  an  affair  of 
the  people.  Behind  it  are  no  wealthy  promoters.  It  has  access  to  no 
secret  channel  of  supply.  It  sprang  from  the  patriotic  convictions  of 
educators,  and  educators  are  not  blessed  with  great  riches.  They  are 
men  of  the  people,  and  on  the  people  they  must  depend.  But,  in  the 
absence  of  a  General  Secretary,  it  has  been  impossible  to  approach  the 
people,  and  to  secure  the  adequate  co-operation  of  that  powerful  and 
genoxtus  interpreter  of  popular  movements,  the  newspaper  press.  The 
people  have  not  known,  and  to-day  they  do  not  know,  the  moral  excd- 
lence,  and  the  practical  reasonableness,  of  our  principle.  Had  they 
known,  their  patriotism  and  good  citizenship  could  absolutely  have 
been  depended  upon  to  provide,  through  popular  member- 
ships, our  modest  income.  When  the  people  understand,  they  will 
respond,  not  grudgingly  nor  of  necessity,  but  with  the  cheerfulness 
that  God  loves.  It  might  well  be  that  such  conditions  of  disadvan- 
tage and  delay  would  shake  an  enterprise  standing  upon  weak  and 
shallow  foundations,  or  would  dissipate  en^gy  enlisted  on  the  side 
of  unreality.  In  the  hot  fires  of  our  modem  life,  the  wood,  the  hay, 
the  stubble  of  irrational  dreams  soon  perish.  Nor  were  the  men  by 
whom  this  movement  was  conceived  of  a   temper   to  tolerate  the 
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burdens  that  it  has  entailed,  were  those  burdens  not  esteemed  to  be 
imposed  by  God.  Their  lives  were  full  of  other  cares,  and  com- 
mitted to  other  interests.  From  this  movement  they  had  nothing  to 
gain  for  themselves  but  further  weariness  and  the  probability  of  being 
misjudged  by  some. 

Yet  disadvantage  and  delay  brought  them  no  sense  of  insecure 
purpose,  no  suggestion  of  doubt.  The  year  of  testing  disclosed  the 
impregnable  foundations  of  the  idea  itself,  and  the  moral  commit- 
ment of  its  apologists.  It  knit  them  together  in  oneness  of  purpose, 
in  the  sweet  communion  of  a  true  and  good  intention. 

They  reflected  that,  in  the  hardships  of  its  earlier  years,  the  Reli- 
gious Education  Association  follows  the  experience  'oi  other  movements 
.  now  advanced  to  prosperi^  and  intrenched  in  the  public  confidence. 
When,  at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century,  men  like  WUberforce 
and  Charles  Grant  were  advocating  the  duty  of  English  Christians 
to  establish  missions  in  the  Orient,  that  the  leading  ideas  of  the  &ith 
of  Jesus  Christ  might  be  planted  as  an  incorruptible  seed  in  the 
religious  consciousness  of  the  East,  tb«r  proposals  were  ignored  by 
some,  resented  by  others,  laughed  to  scorn  by  many.  When  the 
National  Education  Associadon  arose  in  this  country,  its  founders 
endured  with  patience  a  baptismal  period  of  popular  indifference  and 
financial  dearth.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  any  of  the  greater 
causes  by  which  content  and  balance  have  been  added  to  civilized 
life  have  reached  the  stage  of  efficiency  unchastened  by  the  discipline 
of  delay. 

Furthermore,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  delay  is  a  relative  term, 
formidable  in  one  set  of  relations,  inconsiderable  in  another.  The 
dday  of  a  moment  in  acute  illness  may  mean  death.  The  delay  of  a 
year  in  the  life  of  a  man  may  mean  heartbreak,  irreparable  loss. 
But  moments  and  years  count  for  little,  relatively,  in  the  lives  of  great 
institutions,  in  the  evolution  of  great  ideas.  Men  are  impatient;  God 
is  patient.  Men  who  are  filled  with  an  idea  want  to  see  its  full 
fruition,  its  universal  adoption,  in  their  lifetime;  God  "biuies  His 
workers,  and  carries  on  His  work." 

Unmoved,  therefore,  by  secondary  disadvantages  and  delays,  prob- 
able, if  not  wisely  desirable,  in  the  incipient  stage  of  an  important 
uodertakiog,  the  officers  and  departmental  workers  of  the  Religious 
Education  Association  have  come  up  to  this  Convention  in  joy  and 
hope  bom  of  results  so  profound  in  themselves,  and  so  prophetic,  that 
our  superficial  delays  and  drawbacks  are  for  the  moment  forgott^i. 

During  the  year  we  have  witnessed  two  results:    The  growth  of  the 
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influence  of  our  idea  upon  the  public  mind,  and  our  own  advance  tow- 
ard the  better  definition  of  it.  These  results  have  appeared  dmulta- 
neously;  yet,  in  the  order  of  thought,  the  first  has  antedated,  and  must 
have  antedated,  the  second.  The  idea  must  lay  hold  of  men  before 
the  definition  of  it  is  possible.  By  this  token  we  believe  in  the'great- 
ness,  the  divineness,  of  our  undertaking.  The  details  of  small  and 
transitory  movements  may  be  grasped  at  the  outset.  Those  to  whom 
God  gives  the  vision  of  great  movements  must  have  time  to  think 
themselves  clear.  Initial  exactness  of  definition  belongs  to  the  small 
utilities  of  life.  Vague  sublimity  is  the  first  stage  in  the  manifesta- 
tion of  great  conceptions  of  living.  Men  feel  that  ideas  are  true 
before  they  can  define  wherein  that  truth  resides. 

The  fundamental  idea  of  the  Religious  Education  Association  has 
increased  in  influence  upon  the  public  mind  during  the  last  twelve- 
month. Upon  those  who  have  stood  nearest  to  the  idea,  and  have 
been  working  toward  its  clearer  definition,  the  increa,se  of  its  influence 
over  themselves  has  been  very  striking.  Not  infrequently  it  happiens 
that  men  think  they  see  land,  to  find,  on  drawing  nearer,  that  it  was 
mirage  flickering  on  an  empty  ocean.  But  they  who  thought  they 
saw  the  uprising  of  substantial  duty  in  a  call  to  bring  religion  into 
right  relation  with  every  form  and  channel  of  popular  education  know 
to-day  that  this  was  not  ethical  mirage,  but  plain  reality.  They  see 
that  the  intellectual  development  of  this  country  is  advancing  rapidly 
and  upon  an  enormous  scale.  They  see  that  the  mind  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  lends  itself  to  education  as  the  outcome  of  hberty.  They 
see  that  all  educational  avenues,  from  those  leading  to  the  state  and 
private  universities  to  those  leading  to  the  public  schools,  are  thronged 
with  armies  of  the  finest  and  most  promising  youth  that  the  world  has 
ever  seen;  youth  unfettered  by  political  and  military  despotism;  un- 
weighted with  the  pessimism  of  Oriental  traditions;  intuitively  con- 
scious of  its  own  rights  of  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness; 
keen  and  quick  to  learn.  They  see  that  libraries,  magazines,  news- 
papers are  as  bread  to  the  body,  the  natural  food  of  these  happy,  hope- 
ful generations.  They  see  that  illiteracy,  superstition,  cruelly,  abomi- 
nable habits  of  ignorance,  anarchy,  the  devib  that  poss&s  backward 
and  unlettered  races,  are  exorcised  from  national  life  by  the  amazing 
potency  of  education,  and  that  our  sons  and  daughters  are  growing 
up  in  intellectual  sanity,  prepared  to  build  a  broader  civilization  than 
the  founders  dreamed  of,  and  to  count  for  a  positive  force  in  the  life  of 
the  world. 

This  educational  development  manifestly  is  of  God.    We  are  reap- 
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ing  from  the  good  seed  that  the  fathers  sowed;  and  the  fathers  were 
men  of  God.  They  believed  in  the  value  and  in  (he  liberty  of  the  in- 
dividual. They  believed  in  the  right  of  a  man  to  become  what  God 
intended  him  to  be.  They  believed  that  government  eidsis  for  the 
good  of  all,  and  that  the  conception  of  a  democratic  state  is  in  accord 
with  the  genius  of  humanity  and  the  intention  of  the  Almighty  Mind. 
But  God-given  liberty  and  God-given  education  carry  with  them  no 
guaranties  of  public  welfare,  save  those  vested  in  God.  The  gift  with- 
out the  Giver  might  be  more  than  barren;  even  power  without  respon- 
sibility, freedom  without  principle,  knowledge  without  reverence.  The 
liberalizii^  influence  of  education  cannot  be  depended  upon,  apart  from 
religion,  to  protect  a  populous  nation  from  debasement  of  ideals  and 
from  aberration  of  ethical  Judgment.  Knowledge,  absolved  from  the 
fear  of  God,  may,  by  sharpening  the  senses,  promote  selfishness,  not 
less  bnital  because  outwardly  refined.  Great  prosperity  may  become 
barbaric  materialism  in  a  land  where  men  teach  their  youths  everything 
except  to  worship  God.  The  defense  of  a  nation  from  such  a  doom  is 
furnished  by  no  external  authority,  dvil  or  ecclesiastical.  It  emerges 
out  of  the  enlightened  conscience  of  the  people,  which,  as  if  intuitively, 
bears  witness  that  the  time  has  come  when  public  morality  and  public 
mterest  demand  stronger  accent  on  the  religious  aspects  of  education. 
For  this  does  our  Association  exist.  This  is  its  fundamental  idea;  the 
vision  that  for  three  years  has  attended  us,  continually  growing  more 
distinct,  continually  extending  its  sphere  of  influence  over  other  minds. 
The  sublimity  of  an  idea,  while  it  may  work  for  inspiration,  lacks 
practical  effectiveness  so  long  as  it  laclcs  definition.  Men  may  be  con- 
vinced that  religion  in  education  is  vital,  and  that  the  cultivation  of  the 
religious  sense  in  youth  is  indispensable;  but  to  translate  that  convic- 
tion into  wise  and  fruitful  methods  of  action  demands  the  broad  study 
of  conditions.  The  situation  takes  on  apparent  simplicity  in  lands 
where  Church  and  State  are  united,  and  the  propagation  of  religion  is 
guaranteed  under  a  royal  establishment.  In  a  land  like  ours,  where 
religious  liberty,  tolerance,  and  individualism  are  universal,  where  the 
establishment  principle  is  unknown,  where  every  man  may  worship 
God  or  refrain  from  worshiping  Him,  according  to  the  dictates  of  his 
conscience,  the  problem  of  Religious  Education  takes  on  majestic 
reality.  It  challenges  the  attention  of  all  lovers  of  the  coun- 
try and  lovers  of  the  world.  It  invites  the  co-operation  not  only 
of  all  who  stand  on  the  side  of  religion  as  against  secularism,  but 
also  of  those  high-minded  secularists  who,  dissenting  from  the  form  of 
religion,  yet  show  themselves  not  uninfluenced  by  its  spirit.    Step  by 
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step,  year  by  year,  this  Assodatioti  realizes  mwe  dearly  and  defines 
more  intelligently  the  end  in  view  and  the  ways  to  that  end.  As  it 
advances  on  the  path  of  definition,  its  thinking  becomes  more,  and  not 
less,  individualistic.  Not  that  it  fails  to  see  the  results  of  modem 
sodal  thinking,  not  that  it  is  slow  of  heart  to  believe  the  divine 
significance  of  the  sodal  pbilos<^by  and  the  social  message  of  Jesus 
Christ,  but  that  it  knows  that  the  root  of  the  matter  involves  the 
relation  of  the  individual  to  God.  So  long  as  the  life  of  the  individual 
is  alienated  from  the  life  of  God,  whether  by  wicked  works  or  by 
ignorance,  so  long  must  there  remain  in  all  our  schemes  for  sodal 
'  redemption  and  sodal  progress  an  element  of  ominous  unreality.  We 
must  interpret  God  to  men  and  bring  men  to  God,  or  dream  of 
building  a  house  without  a  foundation.  "  The  fear  of  Jehovah  is  the 
beginning  of  wisdom." 

The  main  lines  of  thought  projected  in  this  Convention  spring  from 
this  root — the  relation  of  the  individual  to  God.  Those  who  shall 
take  part  in  these  deliberations  have  come,  with  unparallded  gener- 
osity, every  man  at  his  own  charges,  asking  and  recdving  no  otha 
compensation  than  the  joy  of  service  in  a  noble  cause.  They  believe, 
and  in  their  utterances  will  seek  to  show,  that  &om  the  right  relation 
of  the  individual  to  God,  from  the  root  of  vital  reUgion,  spring  moral 
forces  which,  taken  up  into  the  system  of  education,  are  competent  to 
r^julate  the  whole  field  of  living.  Personal  righteousness,  social  re- 
sponsibility, pubhc  service  in  the  nation  and  in  the  world,  follow,  as 
effect  from  cause,  the  ennobling  influence  of  an  educational  system 
transfused  with  the  sense  of  God.  Long  ago,  in  the  seat  of  Grecian 
culture,  he  who  was  apostle,  philosopher,  and  statesman  declared: 
"We  are  His  oSsprii^.  In  Him  we  Uve  and  move  and  have  our 
being."  To  reahze  this  and  to  make  provision  for  it  on  behalf 
of  our  own  children  and  our  children's  children  is  the  first  requisite 
and  the  final  aim  of  Rdigious  Education. 
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AND  MORAL  EDUCATION 

PRESIDENT  WILLIAM  H.  P.  FAUNCE,  D.  D. 

BsowM  uNTvzssiry,  pbovidehce,  bhodb  island 

No  one  can  attempt  a  general  survey  of  the  conditioii  of  moral  and 
religious  education  in  America  without  becoming  acutely  conscious  of 
the  inherent  difficulties  of  the  task.  The  age  in  which  we  live,  taught 
t^  many  failures,  has  leamed.to  distrust  swift  and  easy  generalizations. 
It  prefers  the  microscope  to  the  telescope.  It  has  insisted  on  division  of 
labor  in  the  intellectual  as  in  the  industrial  realm,  and,  absorbed  in 
the  investigation  of  individual  objects,  events,  or  movements,  is  quite 
willing  to  leave  to  the  future  those  great  co-ordinations  and  syntheses 
for  which  the  present  day  feels  so  keenly  its  incompetence. 

We  have  also  to  remember  that  statistics  and  formal  reports  can 
never  adequately  record  moral  and  religious  conditions.  The  report 
of  a  superintendent  of  the  public  schools  can  be  made  fairly  concrete 
and  exact.  The  number  of  pupils  enrolled,  the  number  of  periods 
s^>ent  in  recitation  per  week,  the  number  who  successfully  pass  exami- 
nations, the  amount  invested  in  laboratories  and  hbiaries — these  facts, 
properly  tabulated  for  a  series  of  years,  and  reduced  to  percentiles, 
may  give  a  fairly  accurate  idea  of  the  growth  and  efficiency  of  the 
school.  But  a  rq>ort  on  moral  and  reUgious  development  cannot  thus 
be  reduced  to  diagrams  and  tables.  It  deals  with  forces  pecuUarly  intan- 
gible, subde,  and  elusive.  Thrae  is  somewhat  involved  of  whidi  we 
cannot  tell  whence  it  cometh  or  whither  it  goeth.  Such  a  report  must 
be,  on  the  whole,  qualitative  rather  than  quantitative.  It  has  to  do 
with  ideals  and  atmosphere  rather  than  with  certificates  and  diplomas. 
It  must  be  a  series  of  impressions,  rather  than  a  statement  of  per- 
centages, since  it  deab  with  "thoughts  hardly  to  be  packed  into  a 
narrow  act."  The  essential  facts  of  religious  growth  usually  escape 
the  census  taker,  and  must  be  felt  in  order  to  be  known. 

I.  The  most  cursory  review  of  the  past  year  makes  it  clear  that 
these  twelve  months  have  been,  in  the  field  we  are  studying,  a  time  of 
unprecedented  agitation  and  activity.  In  the  correspondence  which  I 
have  had  with  leaders  of  religious  thoi^ht  and  action  in  all  parts  of 
the  country,  the  unanimous  report  is  one  of  stir,  fermentation,  and 
incessant  debate.  The  slumbers  of  years  have  been  broken.  Com- 
placency is  aboUshed.  The  disciples  of  the  status  quo  no  longer  dominate 
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the  entire  situation.  A  "divine  discontent"  has  spread  throughout 
the  land. 

I.  The  Sunday  school  has  been  heard  asking  in  many  places  the 
old  question,  "What  lack  I  yet?"  and  our  generation  has  been  smitten 
with  a  general  conviction  of  educational  sin.  Religious  denominations 
have  constantly  discussed  the  true  function  of  their  academies  and 
private  schools,  and  have  reorganized  their  societies  for  ministerial  aid. 
Churches  have  been  led  to  exalt  the  teaching  function  of  the  ministry, 
and  pastors  have  in  many  regions  been  led  to  experiment  with  classes 
for  pastoral  instruction  and  training.  The  publishing-houses  have 
teemed  with  all  kinds  of  "helps,"  manuals,  primers,  studies,  com- 
mentaries, and  histories,  of  all  grades  of  efficiency  or  deficiency.  Theo- 
logical seminaries  have  felt  the  quickening,  and  yielded,  in  some  cases, 
to  new  ideals. 

New  organizations  have  been  formed  for  Bible  study.  One  of  these, 
the  American  fiible  League,  held  its  second  public  convention  in  Bos- 
ton in  December.  During  the  sessions  of  three  days,  about  twenty 
addresses  were  delivered  on  Biblical  subjects,  and  great  interest  was 
manifested  both  by  the  speakers  and  the  public.  Membership  in 
the  League  is  limited  to  persons  signing  a  statement  as  to  certain  con- 
clusions already  reached  regarding  the  Scriptures,  and  a  series  of  text- 
books is  to  be  issued  explaining  and  defending  such  conclusions. 
Certainly,  all  sincere  and  genuine  investigation  is  to  be  welcomed.  We 
have  learned  to  tolerate  various  types  of  study  and  to  rejoice  in  all 
sincere  endeavor  to  interpret  the  sacred  writings.  It  is  impossible  that 
the  needs  of  the  eighty  millions  in  the  Republic  should  be  met  by 
any  one  type  of  study  or  student.  If  men  and  women  are  induced  by 
any  method  whatever  to  expose  their  minds  day  after  day  to  the  message 
of  apostles  and  prophets,  therein  we  rejoice  and  will  rejoice.  The  spirit 
of  contempt  is  as  unpedagogical  as  it  is  un-Christian.  Any  attempts 
are  better  than  indifference  and  inertia.  But  indifference  has  been 
steadily  vanishing. 

The  past  year  has  been  marked  by  unusual  evangelistic  effort 
on  the  part  of  many  churches,  both  in  America  and  in  Great  Britain. 
Spiritual  awakenings  of  peculiar  power  have  been  witnessed  in  various 
dties,  and  great  multitudes  have  become  conscious  of  the  unseen  and 
eternal.  If  we  may  judge  from  the  past,  such  movements  are  sure  to 
be  followed  by  zeal  in  education.  In  the  white  heat  of  religious  con- 
viction were  bom  most  of  the  educational  institutions  of  the  Church. 
We  cannot  forget  that  three  of  the  greatest  evangelists  of  the  nineteenth 
century  —  Charles  G.  Finney,  Charles  H.  Spurgeon,  and  Dwight  L, 
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Moody — gave  their  dosing  years  lai^ly  to  the  founding  of  Christian 
schools  which  &re  still  their  endurii^  monuments.  Out  of  those  who 
have  felt  the  breath  of  religious  aspiration  this  past  year,  we  may 
expect  many  to  become  educational  leaders  and  founders.  One  of  our 
great  needs  is  to  achieve  in  America  what  has  long  been  seen  in  Great 
Britain,  the  union  of  candid,  patient  scholarship  with  genuine  fervor  in 
religious  and  philanthropic  endeavor. 

3.  A  second  noteworthy  tendency  of  the  past  year  is  the  growing 
sense  of  the  underlying  unity  of  all  agencies  aiming  at  moral  and 
religious  development.  To  quote  words  applied  by  President  McKinley 
to  another  subject:  "The  era  of  redprod^  has  come."  For  men  to 
stand  apart  forever  in  religious  education  simply  because  by  inheritance 
or  by  preference  they  differ  in  liturgical  forms  or  philosophical  explana- 
tions or  theological  formulas,  while  their  fundamental  aims  are  one, 
is  to  entail  upon  our  generation  enormous  educational  loss  as  well  as 
moral  enfeeblement.  We  are  comii^  every  year  more  deeply  to  realize 
that  we  must  be  broad  enough  to  make  room  for  btoad  men,  and  toler- 
ant enough  to  tolerate  the  intolerant.  Differences  in  definition  or  mode 
of  approach  to  common  problems  must  not  be  allowed  to  erect  insuper- 
able barriers  between  men  whose  objects  and  aspirations  are  identical. 

3.  A  third  characteristic  of  the  past  year  is  the  growing  demand 
for  contact  with  reality  in  religious,  as  in  intellectual,  education.  In 
the  intellectual  realm  the  chai^  in  this  direction  has  been  the  most 
noteworthy  advance  of  the  last  quarter-century.  In  all  elementary  and 
secondary  education,  and  in  all  college  and  university  courses,  the  ten- 
dency has  been  steadily  away  from  words  to  things,  from  symbol  to 
object,  from  text-book  to  laboratory,  from  learning  by  rote  to  learning 
by  doii^. 

It  is  impossible  that  this  change  in  the  method  of  education  should 
not  be  felt  in  the  religious  realm.  It  is  now  believed  that  "the  whole 
duty  of  man"  cannot  be  learned  merely  from  the  catechism,  but  that 
"if  any  man  will  do,  ...  he  shall  know."  There  is  a  growii^ 
distrust  of  the  a  priori  and  dogmatic  method,  and  a  willingness  to 
examine  candidly  and  patientiy  the  ultimate  facts.  There  is  a  generally 
increasing  desire  to  face  all  facts  in  psychology,  in  literary  criticism,  in 
historical  research,  in  natural  science,  with  the  conviction  that  no 
truth,  adequately  tested  and  fearlessly  proclaimed,  can  ultimately  dam- 
age either  morality  or  faith.  The  conviction  is  everywhere  growing  that, 
in  the  words  of  James  Russell  Lowell,  "the  universe  of  God  is  fire-proof, 
and  it  is  quite  safe  to  strike  a  match."  If  this  passion  for  reality  has 
led  in  some  instances  to  unconventional  expressions  of  religious  faith, 
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and  to  movements  which  it  is  difficult  to  understand  and  das^y,  yet  on 
the  whole  we  have  come  to  see  that  any  kind  of  expression  and  aspiia- 
tioD.  is  better  than  the  sleek  apathy  and  stagnation  which  is  content 
with  outer  correctness  and  is  destitute  of  moral  dynamic. 

4.  There  is  a  general  acknowledgment  on  the  part  of  educators  that 
the  chUdreD  and  young  people  of  our  time  are  deficient  in  the  sense  of 
the  imperativeness  of  both  morality  and  religion.  Our  children  are 
more  alert,  sensitive,  and  observant  in  realms  of  nature  and  art  than 
ever  before;  their  senses  are  trained  at  an  early  age;  their  interests  are 
many  and  diversified;  their  powers  are  awakened  and  stimulated  by 
novel  and  striking  methods  of  teaching;  the  contact  of  the  school  with 
society  is  closer  than  ever.  But  the  sense  of  duty  is  not  so  profound 
as  formerly,  and  the  moral  law  seems  less  majestic  and  commanding 
than  to  a  former  generation.  "Our  greatest  weakness,"  writes  one  New 
England  college  president,  "is  a  lack  of  decision  and  strength  in  the 
assertion  of  rightful  authority,  and  a  consequent  lack  of  training  in 
the  fundamental  duty  of  obedieni^.  .  .  .  The  voice  of  command, 
based  upon  the  eternal  distinction  between  right  and  wrong,  addressed 
to  the  conscience  and  the  will,  is  seldom  heard." 

Many  writers  echo  the  opinion  that  the  great  defect  of  childhood 
to-day  is  the  lack  of  the  spirit  of  acknowledgment  of  rightful  author- 
ity. The  children  of  the  submerged)tenth  vie  with  the  children  of  the  ««*- 
veaux  riches  in  ignoring  law,  both  human  and  divine.  The  awe 
which  former  generations  of  children  felt  in  the  presence  of  superior 
wisdom,  age,  and  experience  has  given  place  to  the  mental  attitude 
of  the  children  who  mocked  the  prophet  Elisha.  The  general  neglect 
of  home-training,  combined  with  the  absence  of  ethical  instructioo  in 
many  schools,  is  having  its  inevitable  result.  The  sanctions  of  the 
moral  law  are  not  defied,  they  simply  are  not  felt  or  even  perceived. 
Things  are  done  if  they  are  attractive;  otherwise  they  are  passed  and 
forgotten.  The  fading  in  the  modem  world  of  a  vivid  sense  of  the 
imminence  of  future  reward  or  punishment,  the  lessening  at  the  same 
time  of  restraint  in  home  and  school,  and  the  constant  consultation 
of  the  pupil's  tastes  and  choices,  demanded  by  the  extension  of  the 
elective  system  downwards,  and  the  kindergarten  upwards — all  this  is 
apparent  in  growing  disrespect  for  law,  in  impatience  of  social  control, 
and  in  an  egoistic  type  of  morality.  "The  sacrificial  ideal  of  life 
is  almost  wholly  out  of  view,"  writes  a  most  thoughtful  religious  leader. 
It  deserves  to  be  considered  whether  the  kindergarten,  with  all  its 
beautiful  tenderness.  Us  care  for  the  individual,  its  rightful  exaltation  of 
play,  may  not  often  retain  children  too  long,  and  so  prevent  their  en- 
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trance  into  a  disdpUne  which  eicalts  obligation,  distii^uishes  sharply 
between  work  and  play,  and  produces  a  harder  moral  fiber.  It  may 
well  be  considered  whether  the  doctrine  of  interest,  which  has  wrought 
so  beneficent  changes  in  modem  education,  has  not  in  some  quarters 
been  totally  misunderstood,  and  led  to  the  idea  that  duty  is  binding 
only  so  long  as  it  is  attractive.  It  may  be  considered  whether  the 
elective  system,  which  has  done  so  much  for  the  emancipation  of  the  io- 
dividual  and  development  of  diverse  talents  and  callings,  may  not  have 
been  so  abused  as  to  lead  to  the  virtual  inference  that  religious  life  is 
optional,  to  be  sought  by  those  who  can  afiord  the  time  and  effort,  rather 
than  essential  to  the  very  existence  of  a  complete  humanity.  Certainly 
many  college  men  of  to-day  tend  to  the  position  that  religious  convic- 
tion and  emotion  are  very  suitable  for  some  temperaments,  but  not  to  be 
expected  by  others.  The  idea  of  specialization  seems  to  be  carried  in 
some  cases  into  the  moral  and  religious  realm,  and  it  is  held  that, 
while  some  men  have  the  gift  of  religious  possibility,  or  are  called  to 
a  sacrificial  life,  others  are  incapable  of  such  ideals,  and  may  well  be 
content  with  industrial  or  financial  success.  The  consciousness  of 
defect  in  these  lines  is  so  widespread  that  the  letters  recently  received 
read  like  reports  from  some  great  confessional.  I  quote  only  two,  one 
from  a  coll^^  president,  the  other  from  the  president  of  a  theological 
seminary.     The  president  of  one  of  our  largest  women's  colleges  writes; 

"We  sugar-coat  all  our  pills  of  learning.  Is  there  not  a  wholesome 
tonic  in  the  old-fashioned  method  of  learning  the  disagreeable  thing,  of 
being  sure  that  two  and  two  do  make  four  and  can  by  no  possibility  be 
twisted  into  anything  else?  The  hard  places  of  life  must  be  faced  sooner 
or  later,  and  though  one  wants  to  shield  children  and  young  people 
as  far  as  possible,  yet  it  is  no  true  education  which  does  not  give  them 
a  certain  hardness  of  intellectual  and  moral  fiber,  which  will  enable 
them  to  face  their  own  difficulties,  and  to  accept  even  defeat  always  with 
a  strong  purpose  of  turning  it  into  victory.  Is  there  not  such  a  thing 
as  carrying  the  doctrine  of  working  in  the  line  of  least  resistance  too 
far,  both  in  intellectual  and  moral  matters?" 

The  president  of  one  of  our  most  influential  theological  seminaries 
makes  the  same  analysis  in  other  words: 

"If  I  may  venture  to  hazard  an  opinion  as  to  the  chief  moral  weak- 
ness in  American  education,  I  would  say  that  it  consists  in  emphasis 
upon  the  idea  that  the  way  to  educate  children  is  to  interest  them.  This 
descends  to  amusement;  and  I  have  found  many  parents,  both  east  and 
west  in  this  country,  complain  that  their  children  were  not  trained  to 
habits  of  study.    That  is  to  say,  the  great  principle,  that  education 
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has  to  do  more  with  the  will  than  with  any  other  function  of  conscious- 
ness, is  neglected  to  an  alarming  extent.  This  must  exert  an  adverse 
inBuence  upon  the  whole  moral  development  of  the  child.  It  gives  rise 
not  only  to  the  thirst  for  amusement,  but  also  to  the  inclination  to 
move  in  the  line  of  least  resistance,  and  to  a  sentimental  view  of  life 
.  as  a  whole.  Sentimentallsm  is,  perhaps,  the  chief  danger  in  the  atmos- 
phere of  contemporary  religion." 

When  a  general  defect  in  the  educational  process  of  a  nation  thus  rises 
into  the  consdousness  of  intellectual  leaders,  and  is  frankly  analyzed 
and  expressed,  we  are  justified  in  recording  real  educational  progress. 

J.  Closely  connected  with  this  defect  is  another  —  the  lack  of 
thoroughness  in  thought  and  action.  The  superficiality  in  Bible 
study,  which  has  often  prevailed  in  the  past,  is  simply  part  of  a  general 
contentment  with  the  surface  of  things.  Everywhere  there  is  alert- 
ness, eagerness,  and  movement;  but  there  is  a  demand  for  swift  results 
which  allows  little  time  for  the  ripening  of  knowledge  into  wisdom. 
It  is  the  general  conviction  of  college  teachers  that,  while  the  freshmen 
of  to-day  know  more  than  their  fathers  knew  at  the  same  age,  they  are 
inferior  to  their  fathers  in  logical  strength,  in  power  of  concentration, 
and  in  the  faculty  of  sustained  thought.  "They  all  lack  continuity 
of  thinking,"  writes  one  university  professor.  Out  of  such  conditions 
we  can  see  how  easily  may  arise  the  flippancy,  irreverence,  and 
irresponsibility  which  are  not  unknown  in  any  public  or  private  school. 
The  haste  to  be  wise  may  be  as  fatai  as  the  haste  to  be  rich. 

But  a  consciousness  of  this  deficiency,  instead  of  being  cause  for 
discouragement,  must  be  regarded  as  the  first  step  in  its  abolition.  A 
sign  of  genuine  progress  is  that  teachers  and  leaders  are  everywhere 
declining  to  join  in  the  demand  for  immediate  results,  and  are  seeking 
a  permanent  deposit  in  the  character  and  life  of  the  pupil. 

n.  If,  then,  our  general  survey  shows  decided  progress  in  unprece- 
dented activity,  in  increasing  solidarity  of  educational  forces,  in  a 
growing  demand  for  reality,  in  a  growing  consciousness  of  the  lack  of 
imperativeness  in  motive  and  thoroi^hness  in  method,  we  are  prepared 
to  examine  certain  specific  agencies  through  which  our  generation  is 
seeking  to  supply  its  deficiencies  and  realize  its  aspirations. 

I.  The  year  has  been  notable  for  its  publications  dealing  with  the 
principles  and  methods  of  religious  education.  These  pubUcations  are 
marked  by  a  broader  outlook  and  a  more  philosophical  treatment  than 
any  previously  put  forth.  The  merely  homiletic  has  given  place  to  the 
genuinely  educational,  and  the  life  of  the  spirit  has  at  last  appeared  as 
worthy  of  serious  study  as  the  purely  cognitive  or  the  logical  process. 
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The  real  "helps"  needed  by  our  Sunday  school  teachers  are  not  minia- 
ture sermons,  or  moralizings,  or  illustrations;  rather  do  they  need  under- 
standing of  the  child-nature,  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  teadiing,  and 
the  elementary  facts  in  rehgious  psychology.  The  report  of  the  last 
meeting  of  the  Religious  Education  Association,  published  in  one 
volume,  constitutes  in  itself  a  contribution  to  this  subject  of  permanent 
value,  remarkable  for  the  unity  of  aim  exhibited  by  men  of  various 
churches,  temperaments,  sdioolsof  thought,  and  sections  of  the  country. 
The  founding  during  the  year  of  "The  American  Journal  of  Religious 
Psychology  and  Education "  is  most  significant.  It  is  a  sign  of  the 
times  that  psychologists  are  at  last  convinced  that  the  study  of  the 
phenomena  of  conversion  and  religious  development  is  not  a  realm 
of  mist  and  illusion,  but  is  worthy  of  the  best  scientific  method  and  the 
most  patient  investigation  that  trained  students  can  give.  President  G. 
Stanley  Hall's  monumental  woi^  on  "Adolescence"  includes  sections 
dealing  with  the  growth  of  the  moral  personality,  and  contains  a  wealth 
of  material  which  can  never  be  neglected  by  any  subsequent  student. 
Professor  George  A.  Coe's  work  on  "Education  in  Religion  and 
Morals"  will  probably  become  a  text-book  for  a  multitude  of  earnest 
teachers.  "Personal  and  Ideal  Elements  in  Education,"  by  President 
Henry  Churchill  King,  egresses  ideals  and  convictions  which  are 
rapidly  becoming  potent  forces  in  the  life  of  our  most  thoughtful 
religious  leaders.  "Moral  Education,"  by  Edward  Howard  Griggs, 
deals  with  the  same  problems  from  a  wholly  diSerent  standpoint. 
"The  Philosophy  of  Education,"  by  Professor  H.  H.  Home,  sets  forth 
principles  which  havedirect  appUcation  in  the  field  we  are  now  discuss- 
ing. The  fact  that  these  books  should  appear  in  the  same  year,  and 
that  the  methods  they  advocate  are  now  being  explained  and  enforced 
in  scores  of  periodicals  and  from  a  multitude  of  platforms  and  pulpits, 
is  a  fact  of  far-reaching  importance. 

3.  The  discussion  of  the  objects  and  methods  of  the  Sunday  school 
has  been  incessant  during  the  last  twelve  months.  Xo  subject  can  be 
deemed  more  important.  If  the  Sunday  school  is  the  church  at  study, 
if  there  are  by  a  oinservative  estimate  more  than  thirteen  million  per- 
sons enrolled  in  these  sdiools,  and  if  over  eighty-five  per  cent  of 
our  church  members  come  from  these  schools,  we  have  in  this  vast 
undertaking  a  most  potent  force  for  the  development  of  the  national 
character.  The  "searcbings  of  heart"  which  mark  all  education  to- 
day are  especially  insistent  in  this  field.  On  the  whole,  the  situation  is 
distinctly  encouraging.  If  most  of  us  would  ^ree  with  the  university 
professor  who  writes,  "Neither  the  aim  nor  the  method  of  the  Sunday 
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school  has  been  modified  during  the  century  of  its  existence  to  the  extent 
that  the  conditions  warrant,"  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  we  must  a^ree  with 
the  Southern  editor  who  afiBrms,  "More  has  been  done  since  Feb- 
ruary, 1903,  to  put  the  Sunday  school  on  an  educational  basis  than 
during  the  score  of  years  immediately  preceding."  The  meeting  of  the 
Religious  Education  Association  two  years  ago  sent  a  thrill  of  hope  and 
expectation  throughout  the  Sunday  schools  of  America,  while  the  meet- 
ing of  last  year  transmuted  this  hope  into  an  organized  endeavor. 
It  was  felt  by  the  most  thoughtful  leaders  in  the  education  of  the  young 
that  at  last  the  scattered  aspirations  of  hundreds  of  people  were 
being  crystallized  into  action,  that  the  emancipation,  long  hindered 
by  inveterate  habit  and  timorous  counsels  and  vested  interests,  was  at 
handj  and  that,  not  by  defiance  and  revolution,  but  by  the  quiet  emergence 
of  belter  ideals  and  deeper  understanding  and  a  more  catholic  spirit, 
the  new  day  had  dawned.  From  all  sections  of  the  country  now  come 
reports  of  noteworthy,  and  in  some  cases  remarkable,  progress.  The 
Episcopal  Church  has,  perhaps,  in  this  work  taken  a  position  of  leader- 
ship. It  has  published  during  the  year  thirty-five  text-books  and 
twelve  manuals  of  instruction.  At  its  General  Convention,  held  at 
Boston  in  the  month  of  October,  a  new  Sunday  School  Commission 
was  appointed,  consisting  of  seven  bishops,  seven  clergymen,  and  seven 
laymen.  At  the  same  time  a  Federation  of  Sunday-school  Associations 
was  fonned,  and  the  entire  Convention  felt  itself  on  the  ver^  of  a 
great  forward  movement.  The  work  of  the  Sunday  School  Commis^n 
of  the  Diocese  of  New  York,  as  recorded  in  its  quarterly  Bulletin,  is  a 
work  of  statesmanship  and  devotion,  the  results  of  which  are  being 
studied  throughout  the  country. 

The  Congregational  churches,  at  their  recent  triennial  conference 
in  Des  Moines,  put  upon  a  working  basis  a  Sunday  School  Commission 
created  three  years  ago  for  the  purpose  of  developing  religious  educa- 
tion throughout  the  denomination.  The  Southern  Presbyterians  have 
revolutionized  their  work  within  two  years.  In  the  last  year  they  have 
placed  several  competent  men  in  the  field,  whose  business  it  is  to  help 
the  churches  to  better  things  in  religious  education.  The  same  thing 
may  be  said  of  the  Southern  Baptists,  who  have  during  the  year 
divided  their  territory  into  districts,  and  put  experienced  men  in  charge 
of  the  work  of  Bible  study  and  general  religious  training.  The  Meth- 
odist Church,  both  in  the  North  and  in  the  South,  is  aroused  on  this 
subject,  and  Is  scattering  its  literature  far  and  wide,  filled  with  sugges- 
tion, stimulus,  and  outlines  of  method.  The  Unitarians  have  publi^ed 
a  series  of  graded  lessons  of  a  thoughtful  and  scholarly  character. 
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Both  reli^n  and  educadoo  are  setting  "the  child  in  the  midst," 
and  joining  hands  in  training  him  for  a  Ufe  of  mental  and  moral  effi- 
dency. 

3.  The  young  people's  societies  connected  with  the  various  rehgious 
deoominations  are  obviously  in  a  transitional  period.  They  are  suffer- 
ing at  present  from  a  conflict  of  ideals,  but  in  this  very  conflict  there  is 
encouragement.  The  older  ideal  laid  emphasis  chiefiy  on  self-expression 
in  religious  assemblies,  and  found  its  cuhninating  success  in  vast  con- 
ventions where  the  boundless  enthusiasm  of  youth  overflowed  in 
dramatic  and  memorable  scenes.  It  is  stiU  true  that  the  great  gather- 
ings of  the  simmier  are  potent  forces,  and  the  oral  expression  of 
religious  feeling  has  its  rightful  place.  But  the  empha^  is  now 
being  quietly  transferred,  in  many  societies,  to  the  attainment  rather 
than  the  expression  of  experience,  and  the  societies  are  becoming 
groups  bf  students.  The  Young  People's  Society  of  Christian  En- 
deavor, the  Epworth  League,  the  Baptist  Young  People's  Union,  the 
Christian  Union  of  United  Brethren,  the  Young  People's  Union  of  the 
United  Presbyterian  Churdi,  and  the  Brotherhood  of  Andrew  and 
PhiUp,  include  altoge&er  about  five  million  members,  and  the  ideals 
of  these  societies  are  a  shaping  power  in  the  whole  nation.  The 
Baptist  Youi^  People's  Union  conducts  four  courses  of  study.  The 
studies  are  published  in  the  form  of  a  monthly  magazine,  which  now 
has  a  circulation  of  twenty-seven  thousand  copies.  Ten  thousand  tx- 
aminatiDn  papers  were  sent  in  by  students  in  these  courses  last  year, 
and  throi^h  the  stimulus  of  such  study  many  young  people  have  been 
led  to  seek  a  college  education.  The  Epworth  League  has  courses 
of  Bible  study  in  which  the  whole  Bibie  is  covered  in  three  years. 
About  twenty-three  thousand  students  are  enrolled  in  these  courses. 
In  the  Junior  League  a  simpler  course  is  offered,  with  an  enrollment 
of  over  nine  thousand  students. 

4.  The  moral  and  reUgious  life  of  our  colleges  must  be  a  matter  of 
concern  to  every  American  citizen.  In  the  last  thirty  years  our  colleges 
have  swung  away  from  the  Engli^  ideals  of  their  founders,  and  have 
come  under  the  influence  of  the  German  university.  We  have  imported 
from  Germany  more  than  laboratories  and  seminaries;  we  have 
imported  the  university  attitude  toward  students.  We  have  discarded 
the  paternal  idea,  and  have  introduced  a  large  measure  of  self-gov- 
ernment. We  have  treated  the  students,  not  as  boys,  but  as  men, 
and  have  cultivated  responsibility,  self-direction,  election,  not  only  of 
studies,  but  of  modes  of  life,  and  have  allowed  the  religious  effort 
to  proceed  chieSy,  not  from  the  faculty,  but  from  organizations  within 
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the  student  body.  So  far  as  this  change  means  a  diminished  motal 
leadership  on  the  part  of  the  teaching  staff,  as  it  often  does,  it  is  to  be 
deeply  regretted.  But  so  far  as  it  means  a  more  manly  and  efficient  ^pe 
of  religious  character  on  the  part  of  the  students,  the  result  of  self- 
control  and  deliberate  choice,  it  is  to  be  welcomed. 

The  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  continues  to  do  a  potent  work 
through  its  branches  in  the  various  colleges.  That  work,  in  spite  of  what 
some  may  consider  limitations,  is  constantly  growing  in  wisdom  and 
power,  and  is  to-day  a  source  of  gratification  to  all  who  understand  it. 

In  general  it  may  be  said  that  the  religious  forces  in  college  life 
are,  if  not  stronger  better  adjusted  to  the  conditions  about  them  than 
ever  before.  Undoubtedly  the  devotional  element  in  the  average  chapel 
service  does  not  appeal  to  the  students  as  it  once  did.  This  is  espe- 
cially true  in  collies  for  men  only.  Religion  is  interpreted  in  terms 
of  action  and  life  rather  than  in  tenns  of  formal  worship.  It  is  trans- 
lated into  ethics  rather  than  the  practice  of  devotion.  Thus,  if  the 
student  prayer  meeting  has  waned,  the  interest  of  the  student  in  mis- 
sions, and  philanthropy,  and  the  service  of  his  generation  has  steadily 
increased.  There  is  less  interest  in  subjective  states,  less  "testimony," 
but  far  deeper  interest  in  doing  good  to  one's  fellow-men,  far  greater 
admiration  for  a  genuinely  unselfish  life,  and  a  decidedly  higher  standard 
of  student  honor.  The  religion  of  college  men  is  more  healthy,  stable, 
and  intelligent,  and,  if  it  is  less  emotional,  is  more  pervasive  than 
twenty  years  a^.  Whatever  religion  the  college  student  has  is  more 
fully  co-ordinated  with  all  his  intellectual  possessions.  No  longer  kept 
in  a  separate  compartment,  it  influences  all  his  thinking  and  doing. 

5.  The  theol<^cal  seminaries,  if  not  so  responsive  to  educational 
movements  as  are  the  insdtutions  which  deal  with  younger  pupils  and 
appeal  to  a  larger  amsdtuenf^,  are  in  some  cases  making  earnest  efforts 
toward  co-operadon  with  the  great  educational  forces  of  our  time. 
Some  of  them  are  entering  into  alliances,  more  or  less  formal,  with 
universities. 

In  the  study  of  missions  the  best  seminaries  are  seeking  not  simply 
to  give  a  swift  sketdi  of  events  in  missionary  history,  but  an  intenave 
study  of  missions  as  sodal  facts  and  powers,  their  relation  to  the  de- 
velopment of  nations  and  races,  and  their  proved  place  in  the  Kingdom 
of  God.  A  few  seminaries  are  teaching  the  literary  languages  of  the 
larger  mission  fields,  and  offering  courses  in  comparative  religion.  In 
pedagc^,  the  attempt  is  made  to  present  not  only  abstract  principles  of 
teaching,  but  to  introduce  drill  in  methods  of  procedure,  and  to  give 
training  by  actual  experience  in  the  work. 
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'  The  question  of  the  supply  of  men  for  the  mmistry  has  engaged  the 
attention  of  all  the  seminaries.  There  is  a  general  conviction,  whidi 
can  hardly  be  either  supported  or  refuted  by  an  array  of  statistics, 
that  the  ministerial  calling  is  not  securing  its  fair  proportion,  in  respect 
of  numbers  or  ability,  of  the  educated  manhood  of  our  time. 

The  student  volunteer  movement  has  given  our  missionary  societies 
more  men  than  they  can  send  forth,  men  who  are  glad  to  face  priva- 
tion and  danger  and  death,  because  they  have  been  made  familiar 
with  this  opportunity  for  service.  If  a  fraction  of  the  same  effort  were 
devoted  to  the  education  of  our  youi^  men  in  knowledge  of  the  oppor- 
tunities for  influencing  America  through  the  functions  exercised  by  the 
Hebrew  prophets,  by  the  reformer  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  by  the 
prophetic  founders  of  New  England,  thousands  of  our  ablest  young 
meat  would  eagerly  reqwnd.  We  need  for  the  service  of  the  church 
just  such  representative  young  men  as  Cecil  Rhodes  sought  to  gather 
at  Oxford  by  means  of  his  great  bequest — men  of  intellectual  and  moral 
gia^,  and  power  of  leadership  among  their  fellows.  Our  civilization 
cannot  endure  without  leaders  of  spiritual  vision  and  prophetic  power. 
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HOW  CAN  WE  BRING  THE  INDIVIDUAL  INTO 
CONSCIOUS  RELATION  WITH  GOD? 

THE   DIKECT  INFLUENCE  OV  GOD   UPON  ONB'S   LIFE 

REV.  WILLIAM  FRASER  McDOWELL,  D.D.,  LL.D. 

BISHOP  or  THE  METHODIST  EPISCOPAL  CEUBCH,  CHICAGO,  HXIHOtS 

Our  definitions  and  doctrines  should  always  emerge  at  the  highest 
levels,  not  at  the  lowest,  nor  even  at  the  lower.  Our  conception  of  life 
must  be  based  upon  the  best  specimens  of  life  available  for  our  study 
or  observation.  What  God  may  be  in  human  life  is  to  be  determined 
by  His  own  thought  of  it,  illustrated  and  exemplified  by  the  most  per- 
fect cases  on  record.  The  question  is  neither  speculative  nor  academic; 
it  is  vital  and  immediate.  Of  this  we  all  have  knowledge.  "  That 
which  we  have  seen  and  heard  declare  we." 

The  visible  center  of  our  association  is  a  literature.  The  invisible 
center  is  a  Person.  The  book  is  related  to  Him  as  to  its  source,  as  to 
its  substance,  and  as  to  its  purpose.  Without  Him  it  would  neither 
have  been,  nor  would  it  have  been  worth  while.  "The  Bible  is  the 
expression  of  a.n  experience."  It  would  not  have  been  a  Bible  if  it  had 
not  been  an  experience.  The  literature  is  shot  through  with  the  sense 
of  God's  direct  relation  to  human  life.  Every  figure  of  speech  is  used 
to  make  that  clear.  But  the  literature  is  thus  full  of  the  sense  of  God's 
direct  presence  because  Hebrew  life  and  early  Christian  life  was  thus 
full  of  it.  They  wrote  it  all  down  thus  because  it  had  thus  happened 
to  them.  God  is  so  supreme  a  figure  in  the  book  because  he  was  so 
large  a  figure  in  personal  life.  It  is  the  expression  of  an  experience  of 
God. 

And  this  is  the  outstanding  note  of  those  Scriptures  themselves.  All 
that  the  Bible  means  by  such  words  as,  "  and  the  word  of  the  Lord 
came,"  "  and  God  said,"  "  and  the  Lord  appeared";  all  that  we  mean 
at  last  by  the  noble  term  "  revelation,"  when  we  are  at  its  heart;  and 
all  that  we  mean  by  such  terms  as  incarnation  and  Immanuel  are 
woven  inextricably  into  pereonal  life.  There  was  no  doubt  of  God's 
direct  influence  in  the  Old  Testament  days.  In  a  thousand  ways  He 
was  shaping  men,  nations,  and  events.  Individual  lives,  as  Abraham's, 
Jacob's,  and  Moses's,  changed  character  and  relations  under  His 
direct  touch.  There  was  the  immediate  consciousness  of  God.  He 
pervaded  life.    He  was  immanent  everywhere.    He  spoke  inmiediately 
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to  the  soul  of  man.  To  the  highest  souls  of  the  race,  as  Professoi  Seth 
has  put  it,  "  God  was  an  experimce,  not  simply  an  object."  Or  as 
another  has  said:  " '  The  Spirit '  has  always  been  an  expression  for 
some  fonn  of  the  divine  immaoence.  The  writer  who  used  it  has  al- 
ways represented  God  as  immediately  present  in  human  life  and  the 
world  of  common  ^fiaiis,  imparting  skill  to  the  workman's  fingers, 
wisdom  to  the  statesman's  judgment,  or  eloquence  and  cogency  to  the 
prophet's  pica."  One  might  add  that  He  was  chiefly  imparting  life 
and  character,  health  and  righteousness,  goodness  and  true  holiness 
to  men  and  women. 

"  I  never  doubt  for  a  moment  the  real  presence  of  God  " —  we  find 
the  late  Bume- Jones,  the  artist,  quoted  as  saying.  "  I  never  could  de- 
bate about  it,  any  more  than  I  could  argue  about  beauty  and  the  things 
I  most  love,"  he  added. 

More  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  I  came  to  this  city  to  study 
theology.  Almost  the  very  first  voice  I  heard  was  the  voice  of  Phillips 
Brooks.  And  no  lesson  did  he  teach  either  by  his  preaching  or  his  life 
more  clearly  than  the  great  lesson  in  these  words:  "  He  is  the  effectively 
present  deity.  He  is  God  continually  in  the  midst  of  men  and  touching 
their  daily  lives.  He  is  the  God  of  perennial  and  daily  aspiration, 
the  Comforter  to  whom  we  look  in  the  most  pressing  needs  of  comfort 
which  fill  our  common  life.  He  is  the  God  of  continual  contact  with 
mankind.  The  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Ghost  is  a  continual  protest 
against  every  recurring  tendency  to  separate  God  from  the  current 
worid."  So  indeed  it  always  seemed  while  Brooks  was  here.  Another 
miniver  in  this  very  city  recently  stated  his  dominant  conviction  to 
be  that  of  an  "  increasing  awareness  of  the  presence  of  God  in  the 
world,  in  every  part  of  the  world,  and  in  the  life  of  man." 

We  shall  hear  this  note  more  frequently  and  more  dearly  in  our 
time.  We  shall  recall  our  generation  to  this  majestic  truth,  "  written 
large  across  the  pages  of  Scripture  and  in  every  land  and  time,  that 
God  dwells  in  the  heart  of  men."  We  shall  tell  our  children  that  as 
God  was  with  our  fathers  to  make  them  good  and  wise,  so  He  is 
with  us. 

In  certain  atmospheres  and  conditions  it  is  easy  both  to  believe  and 
understand  the^  fact  of  God's  direct  influence  upon  the  life  of  man. 
It  seems  to  have  been  easier  when  the  worid  was  younger,  and  the 
nee  nearer  its  childhood.  It  is  not  hard  at  all  to  understand  it  as  we 
see  it  in  the  brief. years  of  the  incarnation.  We  see  how  men  went 
into  the  school  of  Christ,  with  Christ,  and  were  influenced  by  Him  in 
all  those  splendid  ways  that  make  for  the  transformation  of  character. 
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He  loved  them;  but  many  teachers  have  done  that.  He  taught  them 
His  truth;  but  many  have  done  that.  They  watched  and  studied  and 
possibly  tried  to  imitate  Him;  but  many  pupils  have  done  that  with 
their  teachers  since  the  days  of  Socrates.  But  somehow  He  imparted 
Himself  to  them,  aod  did  it  in  such  fashion  as  to  leave  the  impression 
that  this  was  what  men  might  expect!  The  thing  is  a  living  pano- 
rama going  on  there,  going  on  here,  going  on  everywhere,  one  per- 
sonaUty  directly  influencing  other  personalities.  Its  pedagc^cal 
and  religious  significance  has  not  yet  been  fully  worked  out  by  us. 
And  we  cannot  work  it  out  except  in  life.  If  one  really  wants  to  know 
bow  and  how  far  the  life  of  Jesus  is  imitable,  let  him  try  it.  Certainly, 
modem  Christendom  is  nowhere  near  the  border  of  fanaticism  yet  in 
its  imitation  of  its  Master.  If  any  one  really  wants  to  know  how 
and  how  far  God  can  and  will  exert  direct  influence  upon  one's  life, 
let  him  rationally,  resolutely,  and  obediently  submit  hiipself  to  God. 
He  will  find  out. 

The  doctrine  is  most  easily  understood  and  beUeved  in  the  presence 
of  the  best  types  of  life,  ancient  and  modem.  Abstractly,  one  feels 
that  God  ought  to.  be  in  direct  touch  with  human  Ufe.  In  the  lai^ 
view  of  life  which  history  and  biography  afford,  one  easily  feels  that  He 
is  and  has  been.  We  are  not  confined  to  those  fascinating  chapters 
known  as  the  history  of  mysticism  for  this  conviction.  The  mystics 
are  not  the  only  ones  who  have  practised  the  presence  of  God,  They 
have  been  conscious  of  "  God's  most  intimate  presence  in  the  soul," 
They  knew  wliat  St.  Paul  meant  by  the  words:  "In  Him  we  live, 
and  move,  and  have  our  being."  They  knew  also  the  significance  of 
the  other  words:  God  is  "  not  far  from  every  one  of  us."  But  this  has 
not  been  and  is  not  the  exclusive  possession  of  one  type  of  Christian. 
Nothing  is  more  remarkable  than  the  immense  variety  in  the  men 
who  in  all  ages  have  become  subject  to  Christ.  God  has  touched 
with  power  every  kind  of  man.  His  influence  is  no  pitiable  force 
limited  to  one  type.  It  is  the  one  royal  fact,  outstanding  in  human 
history,  giving  sanctity  and  hope  to  every  type  of  life. 

The  consideration  of  God's  direct  influence  upon  one's  life  leads 
inevitably  to  a  study  of  the  place  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  life. 

It  was  not  unnatural  to  desire  that  the  direct  influence  of  Jesus 
might  continue.  But  it  was  Jesus  who  said  those  strange  words,  still 
not  quite  believed,  that  it  was  expedient  for  the  others  that  he  should 
go  away.  His  own  withdrawal  from  their  sight  carried  the  pledge 
of  God's  continued,  enlarged,  wider,  and  richer  presence  in  life.  There 
was  nothing  that  God  was  then  doing  or  trying  to  do  for  men  that  He 
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was  not  pledged  to  continue.  And  He  has  kept  His  pledge  to  men 
and  the  church.  The  Spirit  is  God  exerting  pofrer  in  human  life. 
"  Where  the  Spirit  dwells  and  works,  God  dwells  and  works."  Thus 
He  is  immanent  in  men.  Our  tendency  is  mther  to  exaggerate  the 
achievements  of  the  disciples  during  Jeaus's  earthly  life.  Manifestly 
he  expected  us  to  do  better  than  they.  It  is  of  the  essence  of  in&delity 
to  deny  His  words.  We  may  speak  modestly  and  still  believe  that  un- 
der the  Spirit  we  have  done  quite  as  well  in  comprehending  truth,  in 
the  conduct  of  life,  and  in  Christian  activity  as  they  did.  God  has 
been  not  less  immediate,  but  more.  He  has  been,  not  a  guest  of  human 
life,  but  a  resident  in  human  life.  All  those  things  that  we  would  like 
to  have  God  do  for  us,  in  us,  and  with  us,  the  Spirit  —  God  exerting 
power  —  does.  It  is  one  of  the  misfortunes  of  modem  Christianity 
that  it  imagines  itself  to  be  deprived  of  some  advantages  in  these  days 
of  the  Spirit  that  it  would  have  had  in  the  days  of  the  incarnation. 
The  cry  "  back  to  Christ  "  was  not  a  sign  of  unmixed  wisdom  or  of  the 
most  rational  and  luminous  faith. 

The  fanatic  has  sometimes  misused  the  doctrine  of  the  Spirit,  and 
driven  men  away  from  reality.  The  remedy  for  a  fanatical  use  of 
truth  is  a  sane  and  rational  use  of  truth.  And  if  our  generation  shall 
recover  for  men's  lives  the  truth  of  the  Spirit,  as  the  truth  of  the  divine 
Fatherhood  and  the  truth  of  Christ  have  largely  been  recovered,  then 
we  shall  deserve  well  of  those  who  come  after  us. 

Finally,  how  shall  the  sense  of  God's  direct  influence  be  begotten 
in  men?  How  can  we  make  universal  what  is  certainly  frequent? 
How  can  we  make  constant  what  is  surely  occasional?  We  easily  be- 
lieve in  the  direct  influence  of  God  at  Eife's  best  moments  and  in  the 
presence  of  the  best  men.  Here  is  the  test  of  faith ;  that  it  shall  believe 
in  the  possibility  of  His  influence  everywhere  and  always.  No  other 
unbelief  is  more  subtle  and  deadly  than  this  which  doubts  His  direct 
and  immediate  touch  upon  the  life  of  man. 

How  does  one  man  influence  another?  By  living  with  him,  by 
teaching  him  his  truth,  by  revealing  his  character,  by  setting  before 
him  his  plans  and  purposes,  by  giving  him  help  and  asking  help  of 
him  in  return,  by  giving  him  love  and  asking  his  love  in  return,  by 
being  strength  and  comfort  to  him  in  life's  daily  struggle  —  by  all  that 
one  life  can  be  to  another.  No  man  can  tell  the  story  or  put  it  down 
in  words.  We  cannot  say  it,  try  as  we  may.  Even  the  Bible  itself 
does  not  fully  say  it.  By  every  figure  of  speech  and  by  every  kind  of 
utterance,  it  tries,  but  at  last  the  secret  of  the  Lord  is  only  with  them 
that  fear  Him. 
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How  can  God's  direct  influence  be  increased  and  maintained  ?  By 
the  practice  of  His  presoice,  by  fellowship  with  Him  in  prayer,  by 
companionship  with  Him  in  labor,  by  the  study  of  His  word  and  His 
works,  by  the  doing  of  His  work;  by  dwelling  in  the  secret  of  His 
presence  and  being  His  servants  in  the  world. 

Once  it  was  said  of  a  group  that  others  took  knowledge  of  them 
that  they  had  been  with  Jesus  and  learned  of  Him.  Do  you  see? 
Need  I  go  on  ? 

Forty-four  years  ago,  almost  on  this  very  date,  Abraham  Lincoln's 
neighbors  in  Illinois  gathered  about  him  to  say  good  by  as  he  started 
to  take  up  his  life's  heroic  task.  Among  other  things,  he  said:  "Trust- 
ing in  Him  who  can  go  with  me  and  remain  with  you  and  be  every- 
where for  good,  let  us  confidently  hope  that  all  will  yet  be  well."  May 
the  Lord  of  hosts  be  with  us  as  He  was  with  our  fathersi 
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THE  BIBLE  AS  AN  AID  TO   SELF-DISCOVERY 
PRESIDENT   HENRY   CHURCHILL  HNG,  D.  D. 

OBXKLIN  COLLEGE,  OBEKLIM,    OHIO 

Has  the  Bible  any  pre-eminent  place  in  bringing  the  man  of  the 
twentieth  century  to  self -discovery?  Especially,  can  it  help  hira  to 
that  highest  self-knowledge  that  implies  conscious  reladcm  with  God? 
If  so,  it  must  be  because  in  pre-eminent  degree  it  makes  available  a 
wealth  of  complex  experience,  puts  us  in  diiect  contact  with  the  most 
significant  personal  life,  and  challenges  our  every  power  even  more 
by  the  depth  than  by  the  breadth  of  its  appeal. 

It  is  worth  noting,  that  the  question  kas  been  already  tested  for  us 
in  history.  It  was  the  Christiamty  of  the  Bibk  that  awakened  men 
to  real  self-consciousness,  made  forever  impossible  the  siDq>le, 
satisfied  attitude  of  antiquity  toward  life  and  the  world,  and  compeUed 
the  bringing  in  of  the  modem  romantic  spirit.  In  the  words  of  a  great 
philosopher,  "  Christianity  had  demolished  this  calm  self-su£cingness 
of  the  secular  world  "  in  which  the  andent  rested.  "  There  began  then 
to  be  developed,  for  the  first  time,  that  personal  consciousttess  which 
thenceforward,  with  all  its  problems, — ^  freedom  of  the  will  and  pre- 
destination, guilt  and  responsibility,  resurrection  and  immortah'ty,— 
has  given  a  totally  different  coloring  to  the  whole  background  of  man's 
mental  life."  Paulsen  makes  "  the  longing  for  the  transcendent  "  one 
of  the  truths  which  "  Christianity  has  engraven  upon  the  hearts  of  men." 
"  Antiquity,"  he  adds,  "  was  satisfied  with  the  earth;  the  modem  era 
has  never  been  wholly  free  from  the  feeling  that  the  given  reality  is 
inadequate."  Now,  the  Book  whose  influence  has  been  thus  sufficiently 
powerful  to  draw  the  decisive  Une  of  demariLation  between  the  andent 
and  the  modem  worlds,  and  to  awaken  the  modem  man  to  that  which 
is  most  characteristic  in  his  consciousness,  can  hardly  fail  of  pre-emi- 
nent power  in  bringing  the  individual  to  the  discovery  of  himself. 

No  man,  certainly,  is  likely  to  come  to  full  self-knowledge  inde- 
pendently of  those  influences  which  have  streamed  forth  from  the 
Bible.  It  suggests  the  laws  of  our  life  and  it  tests  our  powers  in  too 
concrete  and  telling  a  fashion  to  be  wisely  ignored. 

The  Bible  is  a  most  deeply  and  broadly  human  book;  and*  so  fur- 
nishes that  appeal  of  complex  experience  so  necessary  to  full  self- 
consdousness.  It  touches  imerringly  the  whole  gamut  of  the  deeper 
human  emotions  and  aspirations,  and  embodies  them  in  figures  that 
'5  T 
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mankind  will  not  willingly  let  die.  The  expereince  of  the  race  in- 
creasingly a>nfinns  the  testimony  of  Lotze,  who  says  even  of  the  Old 
Testament,  that  "  for  the  most  faithful  delineation  of  the  ever-recur- 
ring fundamental  characteristics  of  human  life,  .  .  .  the  Hebrew 
histories  and  hymns  are  imperishable  models."  And  he  adds,  con- 
cerning this  univeisal  human  appeal  of  the  Scripture:  "  The  treasures 
of  classic  culture  are  open  to  but  few,  but  from  that  £astem  fountain 
countless  multitudes  of  men  have  for  centuries  gone  on  drawing  en- 
nobling consolation  in  misery,  judicious  doctrines  of  practical  wisdom, 
and  warm  enthusiasm  for  all  that  is  exalted."  A  book  with  such  breadth 
of  appeal  cannot  fail  to  stir  to  larger  self-consdousness  any  man  who 
will  face  its  phenomena  with  attention. 

Moreover,  it  is  of  critical  importance  as  an  aid  to  self-discovery, 
that  the  Bible  should  be  in  such  rare  degree  a  personal  book;  for  per- 
sons are  chiefly  stirred  by  persons.  And  the  Bible  is  so  instinct  with 
life,  that  it  is  hardly  possible  to  put  the  point  of  a  needle  into  it  any- 
where without  drawing  blood.  It  brings  us  face  to  face  with  what 
must  be  counted  the  most  significant  line  of  personalities  which  his- 
tory anywhere  presents.  And  it  Is  the  great  glory  of  the  historical 
study  of  these  later  years  that  it  enables  us  to  see  these  prophetic  men 
-as  living  personalities,  facing  precise  problems.  Nothing  so  stirs  and 
fructifies  our  own  life,  nothing  so  brings  us  to  glad  sense  of  our  own 
higher  possibilities,  as  this  appreciative  and  responsive  sharing  of  the 
visions  of  the  higher  man.  Like  children,  we  grow  best  by  trying  to 
measure  up  to  things  beyond  our  present  capacity.  And  tins  splendid 
virion  haunts  us  perpetunUy,  until  we  have  tried  to  make  it  our  owa 
in  deed  as  well  as  in  thouitht.    We  come  to  a  new  Bfif-consciousnes<:. 

For  It  is  only  true  to  say,  on  the  one  hand,  even  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment ;  that  It  is  the  one  threat  moral  boak  of  antiquity.  It  is  not  u  mere 
cillection  (if  mora;  aphorisms,  but  shows  the  developing  moral  sense 
everywhere,  in  e\erytbin)r.  Character  is  leally  the  supieme  interest 
in  this  bock.  Among  all  the  ancient  peoples  in  truth,  only  the  Jews 
hav!^  the  modem  sense  <.i  sin,  and  the  Bible  is,  in  this  particular,  the 
only  nncient  book  with  a  ically  m<-<lem  tone.  Compared  with  these 
&i.'Iier  Jews,  tvun  the  sifted  Greeks  are  but  playing  chUdren  in  their 
sense  of  sin  and  character.  This  clear  and  constantly  developing 
ethical  tore  mfirk^  out  the  Bibie  distinctly  from  all  other  ancieni  books. 

And  •when  one  passes  to  the  New  Testament,  ihis  powerfui  ethical 
impression  is  only  increased.  One  may  well  say  with  Sabatier:  '  What 
other  bcok  like  thie  can  awaken  dumb  er  sleeping  consciences,  reveal 
the  secret  needs  of  the  Sdul,  sharpen  the  thoiTi  of  sin  and  press  its  cruel 
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point  upon  us,  tear  away  our  delusions,  humiliale  our  pride,  and  dis- 
turb our  false  serenity?  WhU  sudden  lightning  it  slioof^  in  to  the 
abjssi^  cf  our  heartal  Wha*  searchinga  of  consdence  are  Hice  those 
which  we  make  hy  this  light :'"  And  al  this  mea'^s  that  in  sob^r  fad  we 
must  conc.-rfe  to  the  Bible  unrivaled  power  in  bringing  a  man  lo  moral 
self -coiisdousncss . 

Even  the  Old  Testament  is  the  one  great  religious  book  of  antiquity. 
For  the  actual  life  of  the  civilization  of  this  twentieth  century,  amongst 
all  the  andent  world's  religious  books,  only  the  Bible  is  of  prime  sig- 
nificance. These  Old  Testament  writers  have  been,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
among  all  the  andent  writers,  the  world's  great  spiritual  and  religious 
seers. 

And  if  this  can  be  said  even  of  the  Old  Testament,  how  much  more 
is  it  true  of  the  New,  with  its  vision  of  the  supreme  personality  of 
Christ.  For  self-discovery,  this  is  most  significant.  Just  so  surely  as 
reli^ous  interest  is  deeply  laid  in  the  very  foundations  of  man's  nature, 
just  so  surely  as  religion  is  the  supreme  factor  "  in  the  organizing  and 
regulating  of  our  personal  and  collective  life,"  just  so  surely  as  it  brings 
us  into  the  highest  personal  relation  of  which  we  are  capable,  just  so 
surely  as  religion  is  thus  the  deepest  experience  into  which  a  man  may 
enter, —  even  so  surely  must  that  Book,  which  is  the  transcendent 
religious  Book  of  the  world,  stir  our  whole  natures  as  nothing  else  can 
stir  them.  For  the  unity  of  our  natures  makes  it  impossible  that  this 
highest  appeal  should  be  responded  to  without  profound  influence 
upon  all  the  rest  of  our  life.  As  does  no  other  book,  therefore,  the 
Bible  brings  to  consdousness  the  whole  man. 

As  the  record  of  the  pr<^ressive  seeking  of  men  after  God,  and  of 
the  progressive  revelation  of  God  to  men,  moreover,  the  Bible  offers 
peculiar  help  in  the  development  of  our  own  highest  consdousness; 
for  it  enables  us  to  relive,  as  it  were,  in  our  own  personal  experience 
this  whole  rdigious  life  of  the  world,  to  apply  thus  to  our  own  deepest 
life-problenos  a  real  historical  method.  And  hardly  any  procedure 
could  be  more  helpful  in  bringing  us  to  intelligent  consciousness  of  our- 
sdves  than  this  retracing  of  the  most  important  steps  in  the  working 
out  of  character  and  faith  in  the  world. 

But  the  Bible  is  all  this,  finally,  because  it  is,  above  all  else,  a  book 
of  honest  testimony  lo  experience.  Its  supreme  value  lies  just  here.  For 
the  testimony  of  another  is  our  chief  road  to  enlargement  of  life. 
Most  of  all,  it  is  throu^  such  simple,  honest  witness  that  the  New 
Testament  puts  us  face  to  face  with  the  redeeming  personality  of  Jesus 
Christ.    Whatever  our  theories  about  the  Bible,  it  is  not  as  compelling 
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authority,  but  as  simple,  honest  witness,  that  the  New  Testament 
brings  us  emancipating  power. 

Now,  this  is  the  priceless  and  indispensable  service  of  the  Bible. 
And  it  is  the  more  indispensable  to  the  modem  man,  the  more  deeply 
he  has  entered  into  the  modem  spirit.  For  the  deeper  our  moral  con- 
sciousness, the  greater  our  sense  of  moral  need.  For  the  modem  man 
who  has  awakened  to  full  moral  consciousness,  many  an  andent  way 
of  approach  to  God  is  decisively  closed;  and  if  he  is  to  come  into  com- 
munion with  God  at  all,  it  must  be  by  a  manifestation  of  God  great 
enough  to  make  certain  both  the  holiness  and  the  forgiveness  of  God. 
Now,  it  is  just  through  this  witness  of  the  New  Testament  writers, 
that  we  find  in  Christ  for  ourselves  a  fact  so  great,  so  transcendent, 
that  we  come  back  to  it  again  and  again  with  calm  assurance,  to  find 
in  its  simple  presence  the  indubitable  conviction  of  the  spiritual  world, 
of  our  own  intended  destiny,  of  God,  and  of  His  holiness  and  His  love. 
Christ  does  not  merely  tell  us  these  things:  He  does  much  more  —  He 
makes  us  able  to  beUeve  them.  He  —  and  no  other  as  He  —  searches 
us,  humbles  us,  assures  us,  and  exalts  us  at  the  same  time.  Only  through 
Him  do  we  come  with  assurance  into  the  great  convictions,  the  great 
hopes,  and  the  great  aspirations;  and  these  measure  us  as  does  nottui^ 
else.  Only  through  Him  do  we  come  thus  to  real  consciousness  of  our- 
selves, in  our  sin  and  in  our  weakness,  and  yet  in  our  majestic  possi- 
bilities as  children  of  the  living,  loving  God.  Only  through  Him 
are  we  brought  into  living  communion  with  the  Uving  God. 

To  have  sounded  thus  the  depths  of  the  Bible,  is  to  have  sounded, 
at  the  same  time,  the  depths  of  our  own  nature.  Here  indeed  "  deep 
calleth  unto  deep." 
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THE  CHURCH  AS  A  FACTOR  IN  PERSONAL  REUGIOUS 

DEVELOPMENT 

RT.  REV.  WILLIAM  LAWRENCE,  D.D;,  S.T.D. 

BISHOP  OF  ItASSACBCSETTS,  BOSTON,  WASSACHUSms 

Given  a  child  in  whom  is  developing  a  personal  religious  life  through 
the  consdousness  of  God  and  the  study  of  the  Bible,  what  place  has 
the  Church  in  filling  out  the  character  ? 

I  shall  mention  six  points  of  influence. 

I.  The  discovery  that  there  is  a  Church,  a  Congregation  of  the  faith- 
ful, gives  practical  reality  to  the  child's  religious  faith.  We  may  lead 
a  child  through  prayer  and  experience;  through  a  study  of  the  heroes 
of  the  foith  in  the  Testaments,  Old  and  New,  to  a  consciousness  of  God ; 
but  the  kingdom  of  God  is  still  far  away;  something  more  is  needed. 
Then  on  a  Sunday  morning,  perhaps  through  a  martial  hymn,  or  the 
presence  of  a  great  congregation  of  friends  and  neighbors,  or  the  ser- 
vice of  baptism,  there  sweeps  over  the  boy  the  conception  of  the  Church 
as  a  great  company  of  men,  women,  and  children,  loyal  to  the  cause  of 
Christ.  The  cross,  the  symbol  of  sacri&ce  and  leadership,  stands  be- 
fore him  and  them.  Now  faith  becomes  real,  practical,  and  present; 
the  mystic  consciousness  of  God  melts  into  action;  the  ancient  heroes 
of  the  faith,  Joshua,  David,  and  Peter,  take  on  the  lineaments  of  the 
men  of  the  boy's  own  day  and  country.  His  whole  conception  ,of  re- 
ligion expands,  character  develops,  and  into  its  texture  is  woven  the 
strong  and  living  fiber  of  social  duty. 

3.  I  said  "the  ancient  heroes  of  the  ^th,"  and  "the  men  of  the  boy's 
own  day  and  country."  These  emphasize  only  the  beginnings  of  the 
Church,  and  its  present  day.  But  the  Christian  Church  has  been  a  liv- 
ing thing  throughout  the  nineteen  centuries.  The  historic  Church  looms 
before  the  thought  of  the  maturing  boy;  and  he  gains  a  conception  of 
the  solidarity  of  the  Church,  the  communion  of  the  saints  of  all  the  ages. 

Why  is  it  that  typical  New  Englanders  like  James  Russell  Lowell 
were  almost  overwhelmed  with  the  glory  of  the  great  cathedrals  of  Eu- 
rc^P  Partly,  I  beUeve,  because  through  their  religious  traditions  and 
ecclesiastical  horizon,  limited  to  the  Bible  and  New  England,  they  had, 
though  unconsciously,  been  yearning  for  the  inspiration  of  the  historic 
Church  of  the  ages;  and  in  Westminster,  Canterbury,  Cliartres,  or  St. 
Maria's,  there  flashed  before  them  the  glory  of  the  ages  of  chivalry  and 
romance,  the  traditions  of  the  monk  and  the  cavalier.    In  their  medl- 
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tations  and  worship  there  swept  in  upon  them,  at  all  events  there  has 
swept  in  upon  tens  of  thousands,  a  conception  of  the  organic  life  of  the 
Church,  satisfying  and  upUfting. 

Such  a  revelation  gradually  opens  itself  to  the  boy  maturing  in  the 
faith.  He  knows  the  Bible  heroes,  he  has  known  a  few  saints  about 
him  in  his  home.  Reading  and  thought  open  up  the  vistas  of  the  past. 
He  discovers  that  the  parish  church  wherein  he  worships  has  an  ancient 
lineage,  vital  and  noble.  Some  story  sends  his  thoughts  back  through 
the  days  of  the  Pilgrims  and  the  Reformation  to  the  times  of  the  mon- 
astery, of  chivalry,  and  the  martyrs  thrown  to  the  Hons.  He  Uves  in 
them;  his  faith  was  their  faith;  his  Christ,  the  Christ  for  whom  they 
died.  There  is  pride  in  his  Church,  buoyancy  in  his  religious  life,  a 
firm  confidence  in  the  strength  of  his  cause.  Through  the  historic 
Church,  art,  literature,  and  poetry  have  been  saturated  with  the  finest 
sentiments  of  sage  and  seer.  As,  therefore,  the  boy  reads,  thinks,  and 
matures,  his  faith  is  shot  through  and  through  with  the  finest  threads 
of  wisdom,  beauty,  and  song.  His  character  gains  proportion,  refine- 
ment, and  grace. 

3.  Thus  far,  however,  the  boy  has  not  really  had  the  confident  as- 
surance that  he  is  as  yet  in  and  of  the  Church.  His  parents  are  m  the 
Church,  the  minister  is,  older  people  who  go  to  the  Lord's  Supper 
are;  but  where  is  heP  Is  he  looking  upon  the  Church  from  without, 
or  is  he  really  a  part  of  its  very  life  ? 

Here  I  may  emphasize  a  point  with  which  you  may  not  ail  agree.  I 
beUeve  that  only  by  that  ancient  form  and  sacrament  of  Baptism  in 
earlier  childhood  can  the  child  be  incorporated  into  the  Church  and 
made  to  realize,  as  he  grows  older,  that  he  is  in  fact  a  child  of  the  Church. 

I  do  not  speak  of  baptism  as  the  dedication  of  a  child  lo  Christ  by 
his  parents.  I  speak  of  it  as  a  sacrament  whereby  the  child  is  received 
and  incorporated  into  the  very  organic  life  of  the  Church;  whereby  he 
is  declared  a  child  of  God,  and  by  a  service,  founded  upon  a  concep- 
tion of  the  ideal,  made  an  inheritor  of  the  kingdom  of  Heaven.  Hen<»- 
forth  he  is  not  outside  the  Church.  He  is  not  within  it  by  the  courtesy 
or  sufferance  of  his  elders;  but  he  is  within  it  by  his  own  right,  a  Uving 
member  of  the  body;  and  upon  him  Ls  thrown  the  responsibility,  or 
rather  to  him  is  given  the  privilege,  of  living  as  becomes  a  child  of  the 
Church.    Thus  the  constant  appeal  through  boyhood  is  to  his  honor. 

4.  In  the  Church  a  boy  finds  a  definite  statement  of  faith — a  creed. 
I  know  that  a  definite  creed  is  the  last  thing  that  some  people  feel 

should  be  taught  a  child.  He  should,  it  is  said,  be  led  up  to  the  faith 
by  influence,  hero-worship,  imitation,  and  by  happy,  pure  associations. 
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Of  course  he  should ;  nevertheless,  he  should,  I  believe,  be  given,  by  the 
authority  of  his  elders  and  of  the  Church,  a  definite  statement  of  faith. 
Authority  is  an  essential  element  in  child  development.  By  authority, 
as  well  as  by  example,  he  first  learns  of  right,  truth,  and  justice;  later 
he  reasons  out  their  relations  and  adjusts  their  proportions. 

Our  great  mistake  has  come  in  the  next  step  of  development — a  mis- 
take which,  I  believe,  has  been  at  the  bottom  of  much  of  the  distrust  of 
the  creeds  and  of  authoritative  teaching  in  childhood.  The  teacher  or 
parent,  having  given  the  child  some  definite  foundation  to  build  on,  has 
not  trusted  the  boy,  as  he  matures,  to  do  the  building,  but  has  done  the 
building  for  him.  Thus  the  youth  have  been  driven  to  live  and  think 
in  the  dogmatic  houses  of  their  elders,  and  religion  and  faith  have  be- 
come unreal  and  insincere. 

The  form  into  which  each  boy  builds  his  faith  is  as  different  as  is  the 
character  of  each  boy  from  his  comrade.  Who  knows  what  that  ex- 
pression, "I  believe  in  God  the  Father  Almighty,"  means  to  a  child? 
Who  knows  what  it  means  to  the  wisest  theologian?  Neither  can 
express  himself  adequately.  Both  will  mature  in  their  conception  as 
years  pass.  Children  are  deeper  and  wiser  than  we  think.  Give  them 
some  definite  spiritual  facta  to  start  from;  that  is,  give  them  a  real  creed; 
then  guide,  talk,  and  reason  with  them  on  to  raaturer  faith.  Do  not 
compel  them,  but  trust  and  lead  them. 

Without  the  Church,  how  long  would  the  teaching  and  preaching  of 
Christian  truth  endure? 

Through  the  Church's  teaching  and  preaching  the  child  is  led  step 
by  step  to  a  fuller  conception  of  the  faith,  a  higher  ideal  of  life  and  a 
larger  sense  of  duty  to  others.  I  believe  that  much  of  our  preaching  to 
children  is  unworthy  of  their  consideration,  and  they  know  it.  Chil- 
dren's intelligence,  discrimination,  and  intuition  are  worthy  of  respect. 
The  language  should  be  simple  and  clear  as  was  Christ's  in  the  fields 
of  Galilee,  but  the  thoughts  must  be  deep.  A  child  does  not  respect  the 
speaker  who  leaves  him  where  he  found  him;  he  wants  to  be  led  up. 
The  habit  and  desire  of  his  school  life  is  promotion  by  some  hard  work. 

The  grouping  of  work  and  grading  of  lessons  in  Sunday  school  is,  of 
course,  necessary  and  wise,  but  I  believe  that  this  modern  popular  clas- 
sification of  ages,  so  common  in  parish  life  and  worship— infants,  chil- 
dren, young  people,  middle-aged  people,  old  people  (soon  we  may  col- 
lect those  in  their  dotage) — has  its  grave  perils.  It  is  bringing  into  the 
Church  the  evils  of  classified  institutionalism,  of  orphan  asylums,  and 
homes  for  old  men.  The  family  is  the  ideal;  the  common  worship  of 
old  and  young;  the  sermon  so  clear  and  simple  that  from  it  the  youth 
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catches  some  suggestions  of  inspiration,  perhaps  by  a  story,  some  fire  of 
enthusiasm;  while  the  older  people  beside  him  are  kindled  with  a  deeper 
love  for  God  and  a  fuller  sense  of  duty  toward  the  youth. 

6.  Great  as  is  the  influence  of  worthy  preaching  to  children,  I  am 
not  sure  that  the  influence  of  worthy  forms  of  worship  is  not  greater, 
for  there  is  a  strong  appeal  to  that  most  potent  of  factors,  the  child's 
imagination. 

We  children  of  the  Reformation,  in  our  reaction  against  the  abuses 
of  teaching  by  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  Church,  do  not  begin  to 
realize  the  worth  and  power  of  these  rites  and  ceremonies  in  kindling 
the  imagination  of  children  and  teaching  them  the  truths  of  the  Gospel. 

What  conception  of  the  beauty  of  holiness,  the  heroes  of  the  faith  and 
the  joy  of  Christian  discipleship  can  a  child  have  who  associates  these 
truths  with  the  dreary  basement  of  the  church,  a  dusty  floor,  ungainly 
benches,  bad  air,  pictures  of  terrifying  men,  upon  the  bare  white  walls, 
called  heroes  of  faith,  and  the  sound  of  a  melodeon  droning  in  quick 
time  weak  tunes,  unworthy  of  children's  voices  and  intelligences  P  It 
is  no  wonder  that  as  they  grow  older  they  protest  that  they  will  find  God, 
or  pleasure  at  all  events,  in  the  woods  and  fields  where  are  sunlight  and 
beauty.  The  fact  that  noble  faiths  and  lovely  sainthood  have  been  nur- 
tured in  bare,  ugly  churches  is  a  testimony  to  the  power  of  Christian 
truth. 

Now  that  the  children  of  the  Reformation  have  protested  for  some 
four  or  five  hundred  years  against  the  dangerous  evils  of  some  things 
associated  with  the  historic  Church,  is  it  not  time  to  take  up  some 
of  the  once  discarded  beauties  ?  Children  will  appreciate  them  if  their 
elders  do  not;  the  restrained  use  of  symbols  and  sacraments,  the  adop- 
tion of  architecture  fitted  to  the  system  of  worship  within  the  Church. 
A  Puritan  service  in  a  Gothic  church  with  a  deep  chancel  is  as  unfitting 
as  an  Anglican  service  Jn  an  honest,  dignified  meeting-house.  Why  not 
make  the  best  use  of  the  suggestion  of  Christian  truth  in  glass,  orna- 
ment, and  mural  painting;  the  glorious  voice  of  organ,  with  uplifting  an- 
them and  massive  hymn;  the  response  of  minister  and  people;  the  Com- 
mon Prayer,  and  even  the  Litany,  for  child  nature  has  its  minor  as  well 
as  its  major  key?  Thus  through  action,  words,  and  impression,  the 
child's  imagination  is  kindled,  as  through  preaching  and  teaching  the 
reason  is  roused,  and  thought  and  sentiment  combine  to  create  the  fiber 
of  Christian  character 

Thus  throi^h  the  open  door  the  youths  go  forth  to  meet  life,  to  real- 
ize the  brotherhood  of  man,  and  in  social  relations  to  apply  the  spirit- 
ual power  caught  within  the  Church. 
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Many  religious  leaders  believe  that  the  Church  of  God.the  Holy  Cath- 
olic Church,  has  entered  upon  the  greatest  spiritual  awakeniug  in  its 
history;  a  revival  more  widespread  and  pennanent  than  the  reforma- 
tion of  Luther,  the  awakening  of  Finney,  or  the  evangelism  of  Moody; 
a  revival  decreasingly  characterized  by  the  periofUcal  revival  meetings, 
the  emphasis  on  sudden  emotional  experience,  dogmatic  and  fragmen- 
tary Bible  instruction,  on  well-intended  but  unorganized  and  unspedal- 
ized  missionary  endeavor. 

The  great  religious  awakening  which  is  marking  the  first  decade  of 
the  twentieth  century,  the  new  evangelism,  will  pkce  not  less  but  more 
emphasis  on  the  fundamental  religious  truths  of  Jesus  and  His  apostles 
now  held  in  common  by  all  true  believers. 

Religious  education  has  shown  that  there  is  a  common  consciousness 
of  the  continual  presence  of  a  supreme  being,  or  God.  "  In  the  begin- 
ning God  — ,"  These  are  the  primal  words  of  the  oldest  book  in  use. 
The  immanence  of  God  is  experienced  in  every  human  soul.  The  uni- 
versal fear  of  or  devotion  to  an  overruling  spirit,  or  aggregation  of 
spirits,  is  significant.  The  idolatry,  sacrifices,  penances,  and  devotions 
of  peoples  of  all  races  and  ages  testify  most  strongly  to  their  inherent 
consciousness  that,  over  and  working  upon  the  human  life,  are  control- 
ling influences  that  have  their  center  outside  of  one's  self.  In  the  sober 
moments  of  life  every  man  instinctively  appeals  to  or  leans  upon  the 
larger  and  stronger  spirit  whom  he,  perhaps  vaguely,  regards  as  the 
original  and  final  authority  over  the  affairs  of  men. 

Most  men  are  conscious  of  a  competition  going  oa  for  the  mastery 
of  life  or  the  strug^e  between  the  higher  and  lower  tendencies.  Many 
consider  this  high  nature,  or  set  of  tendencies,  as  the  voice  and  presence 
of  God. 

Religious  education  has  shown  that  there  is  a  consciousness  of  fall- 
ing short  of  the  expectation  of  God  or  of  dixect  violation  of  His  will. 
This  is  consciousness  of  sin.  A  most  patent  experience  in  the  life  of 
every  man  is  his  feeling  of  insufficiency  or  shortcoming.  The  great  un- 
rest of  the  human  race  finds  its  origin  in  the  inbred  feeling  that  it  has 
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not  attained  or  has  blundered.  The  sense  of  forgiveness  and  of  appro- 
bation, when  one  turns  from  the  lower  to  the  higher  tendencies  within 
him,  is  a  real  and  personal  experience,  but  no  more  so  than  the  depress- 
ing sense  of  guilt  and  overhanging  penalty  when  one  yields  to  the  lower 
tendencies  at  the  sacrifice  of  the  higher. 

The  commonly  recognized  distance  between  our  real  selves  and  our 
ideals  and  the  general  sense  of  lack  of  complete  harmony  with  the 
"  best,"  marks  the  failure  that  constitutes  sin.  The  self-willed  life  that 
breaks  from  a  conscious  harmony  with  the  supreme  will  finds  itself  ill 
at  ease  and  in  hazard,  and  usually  recognizes,  even  if  it  will  not  admit, 
that  the  trouble  lies  essentially  in  this  lack  of  harmony. 

ReUgious  education  emphasizes  the  fact  that  there  is  a  realization 
that  God  is  concerned  about  ua.  The  fact  that  we  are  His  handiworit 
that  He  has  created  us,  is  a  fundamental  indication  of  His  concern  for 
us.  It  is  impossible  for  us  to  conceive  of  God  as  having  no  interest  in 
the  highest  type  of  His  creation;  nor  can  we  believe  that  the  divine  law 
of  economy  would  permit  the  peisistence  of  forms  with  which  He  is  not 
concerned. 

An  evidence  of  God's  concern  is  found  in  our  instinct  of  kinship  with 
Him,  constantly  urging  us  to  seek  a  closer  relation  with  Him.  The  hu- 
man heart  craves  for  a  deeper  and  more  sustaining  love  than  any  earthly 
relationship  can  supply,  and  this  craving  is  fairly  interpreted  as  the  at- 
tractive power  of  His  love  for  us.  Dr.  Frank  Crane  says:  "  God  has 
been,  in  every  age  and  race,  brooding  over  His  human  children,  slowly 
Ufting  them  by  the  infiuence  of  His  personality  into  a  higher  life."  God 
must  certainly  care  for  those  whom  He  thus  develops  into  His  own  image. 

Religious  education  makes  clear  the  fundamental  truth  that  the  cor- 
rect view  of  life  depends  upon  a  recognition  of  Christ  as  the  most  potent 
and  concrete  manifestation  of  God.  We  have  the  record  of  God's  di- 
rect recognition  of  Christ  at  the  time  of  His  baptism:  "  This  is  My  be- 
loved Son,  in  whom  I  am  well  pleased,"  and  at  the  time  of  His  trans- 
figuration, "This  is  My  beloved  Son,  in  whom  I  am  well  pleased;  hear 
ye  Him."  Christ  Himself  said:  "  Believe  me  that  I  am  in  the  Father, 
and  the  Father  in  Me";  "  He  that  seeth  Me  seeth  the  Father";  "  I  am 
the  Way,  the  Truth,  and  the  Life:  no  nian  cometh  unto  the  Father  but 
by  Me." 

Testimony  written  later  by  a'contemporary  of  Christ  affirms  that "  In 
the  beginning  was  the  Word,  and  the  Word  was  with  God,  and  the 
Word  was  God.  The  same  was  in  the  beginning  with  God."  "  In  Him 
was  life;  and  the  life  was  the  hght  of  men."  "  And  the  Word  was  made 
flesh  and  dwelt  among  us." 
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True  religious  education  makes  emphatic  the  great  truth  that  recon- 
dliation  with  God  and  a  fully  successful  life  depend  upon  individual 
adoption  of  the  principles  of  Jesus  Christ  as  determining  one's  attitude, 
development,  and  service.  The  principles  of  Jesus  Christ  find  their  per- 
fect eiiemplification  in  His  own  peisonahty.  To  become  a  Christian  is 
to  become  a  student  of  Christ's  life,  to  pledge  allegiance  to  Him  and  to 
incorporate  in  the  life  the  principles  of  His  kingdom. 

The  principles  of  Christ  are  concisely  stated  in  what  He  called  the 
two  great  commandments:  "Hear,  O  Israel,  the  Lord  our  God  is  one 
Lord,  and  thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart,  and  with 
all  thy  soul,  and  with  all  thy  mind,  and  with  all  thy  strength.  This  is 
the  first  commandment;  and  the  second  is  like,  namely,  this:  thou  shalt 
love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself.  There  is  none  other  commandment  greater 
than  these." 

In  the  fulfillment  of  the  fundamental  principle  of  love  tu  God  and 
love  to  men,  we  find  Christ's  development  into  a  symmetrical  perfec- 
tion. "Jesus  increased  in  wisdom,  in  stature,  and  in  favor  with  God 
and  man." 

One's  adoption  of  these  principles  makes  for  the  salvation  of  the 
whole  man,  body,  mind,  and  spirit,  harmonized  with  the  will  of  God 
and  prepared  for  service  to  one's  fellows.  The  face  of  the  Christian 
believer  is  toward  the  goal  "  Of  the  measure  of  the  stature  of  Christ." 
"  Citizenship  in  the  Kingdom  of  God  is  not  a  set  of  negations;  It  does 
not  consists  of  long  fasts,  nor  the  absence  of  innocent  pleasures;  it  is 
not  to  worship  a  set  of  opinions.  It  js  a  well-rounded  character;  it  is 
health  of  the  whole  man;  it  is  living  in  true  fellowship  with  the  spirit 
of  the  manliest  man  that  ever  lived."  One  of  the  most  mischievous  fal- 
lacies disproven  by  Christ  is  the  attempt  to  separate  the  physical  and 
mental  sides  of  our  being  from  the  immortal  soul,  for  one  cannot  fully 
love  God  or  men  with  only  part  of  his  nature. 

Christ's  exemplification  of  His  second  great  principle,  "Thou  shalt 
love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself,"  is  found  in  the  fulfillment  of  His  mission 
as  he  described  it,  "  For  even  the  Son  of  man  came  not  to  be  minis- 
tered unto,  but  to  minister  and  to  give  His  life  a  nmsom  for  many." 
Our  adoption  of  this  principle  makes  service  to  our  fellows  a  dominant 
characteristic  of  life.  Conspicuous  among  the  forms  of  Christ-inspired 
service  are  mighty  educational,  philanthropic,  and  social  betterment 
movements,  making  for  the  broader  establishment  of  "  the  kingdom  of 
God  on  earth." 

The  adoption  of  Christ's  principles,  by  yielding  to  the  Holy  Spirit, 
the  pervading  presence  of  God,  makes  us  at  one  with  Christ,  and  hence. 
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through  His  at-one-ment  (atonemeat)  gives  us  reconciliation  with  God, 
for  He  and  the  Father  are  one. 

These  fundamental  religious  truths  are  finding  a.  large  acceptants 
among  men  of  various  types,  through  the  introduction  and  develop- 
ment of  the  sociological  method  in  religious  education  and  of  adjust- 
ments in  harmony  with  certain  conclusions  of  religious  psychology. 

The  recognition  of  the  religious  value  of  ethical,  physical,  educational, 
and  social  agencies  has  made  possible  the  development  of  a  syounetri- 
cal  Christian  life.  The  appreciation  of  the  forces  of  environment,  he- 
redity and  development,  has  made  Christian  teachers  and  workers  less 
dc^piatic,  more  patient,  sympathetic  and  tactful.  The  scientific  study 
of  religious  phenomena,  the  accommodation  to  temperamental  varie- 
ties, the  application  of  the  divine  law  of  development,  the  eSort  to  meet 
adolescent  conditions  and  difficulties,  has  resulted  in  an  increase  of 
adaptability  which  has  overcome  the  prejudices  of  lai^e  classes  of  men 
who  have  failed  to  understand  the  fundamental  truths  and  value  of  the 
Christian  religion. 

For  nearly  twenty-five  yeare  it  has  been  my  privilege  to  be  closely 
associated  with  young  men  of  widely  diSerent  types  and  conditions, 
with  exceptional  opportunities  for  ascertaining  theii  religious  convic- 
tions and  needs.  I  have  found  that  the  men  of  varied  nationalities  and 
occupations  are  largely  and  increasingly  responsive  to  these  principles 
of  Jesus.  The  benefit  of  the  application  of  these  truths  is  manifest  in 
the  great  constructive  power  of  the  Christian  home,  the  Christian  school, 
and  the  Christian  church.  It  is  also  seen  in  the  increasing  respect  for, 
and  use  of,  the  Bible  as  a  divine  revelation  of  the  nature  and  will  of  God, 
and  the  propel"  relations  of  man  both  to  his  Creator  and  to  his  fellows. 

The  new  evangelism,  the  revival  of  the  twentieth  century,  will  lead 
men  to  accept  the  Christian  Ufe  by  yielding  to  the  Holy  Spuit,  through 
faith  in  Christ  and  by  the  adoption  of  His  prmdples.  This  evangel- 
ism will  lead  men  to  build  the  Christian  life  by  the  constant  and  intel- 
ligent appropriatioii  of  divine  forces  which  make  for  righteousness, 
litis  evangelism  will  lead  the  disciples  of  Jesus  to  the  larger  ministry 
of  service. 

The  Religious  Education  Association,  through  one  comprehensive 
organization  of  leaders  and  workers  of  all  organizations  which  seek  the 
extension  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  has  become  a  great  force  in  the  pro- 
motion of  a  type  of  reUgious  education  which  includes  all  that  is  vital 
in  the  evangelism  of  the  past  with  added  emphasis  on  truths  and  meth- 
ods which  will  make  religion  a  more  pervasive  power  for  personal  and 
social  goodness. 
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HOW     CAN     WE     DEVELOP    IN     THE     INDIVIDUAL    A 
SOaAL   CONSCIENCE? 

LITEXATUKE  AS  THE  EXPBESSION  OF  SOCIAL  FORCES 


Literature  is  the  best  interpretation  of  a  people's  life.  The  writ- 
ers are  the  men  who  know  their  age  best.  They  have  not  come  from 
a  favored  class,  but  from  the  people.  They  are  idealists,  and  see 
more  truly  than  those  who  look  on  the  form  and  fashion  of  life.  They 
are  universal  in  their  sympathies,  and  touch  truths  that  make  men  feel 
their  oneness  in  nature,  and  need,  and  destiny.  They  feel  with  "  men 
the  workers,  men  my  brothers." 

Social  forces  slowly  gather.  The  truth  is  first  whispered  in  the  closet. 
New  ideals  are  cheri^ed  in  the  heart,  they  pass  from  lip  to  lip,  long 
before  they  crystallize  into  laws  and  institutions  of  society.  The 
men  of  imagination  and  feeling  understand  these  deep  and  silent  cur- 
rents of  life.  They  interpret  the  age  to  itself.  They  give  body  to  the 
unnoticed  and  even  intangible  motions  of  common  Ufe. 

Our  American  literature  has  been  the  mirror  of  our  life.  The 
greater  freedom  of  thou^t  here,  a  more  widespread  education,  and 
so  the  greater  influence  of  books,  the  closer  identification  of  our  liter- 
ary men  with  popular  interests,  all  unite  to  make  our  literature  thor- 
ou^y  expressive  of  American  life. 

What  have  been  the  distinctive  social  forces  of  American  life  ?  Love 
of  home  and  family,  belief  in  the  dignity  of  labor,  sympathy  for  the 
weak  and  oppressed,  and  faith  in  the  Democratic  ideal.  These  truths 
may  be  called  the  very  substance  of  our  literature.  The  sacredness  of 
the  family  has  been  the  marit  of  our  life  from  the  beginning,  and  that 
sacredness  has  never  been  seriously  questioned  by  our  writets.  They 
have  been  tenacious  of  our  domestic  ideals.  Put  Gibbon  beside  Mot- 
ley, or  Fariunan,  or  Fiske,  and  we  feel  the  purity  of  American  thought, 
compared  even  with  that  of  the  mother  country.  Few  of  our  writers 
deal  with  morbid  sexuality.  Not  one  has  thought  to  consider  marriage 
an  opoi  question,  in  the  spirit  of  the  "  Woman  Who  Did,"  or  "  The 
South  African  Farm."  Contrast  the  delicacy  of  Hawthorne's  tfeat- 
ment  of  sin,  with  the  bald  realism  of  a  great  artist  like  Tolstoy;  or  the 
hot,  passionate  scenes  of  temptation  in  "  Lady  Rose's  Daughter," 
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with  the  cleansing  humor  over  the  weakness  of  American  societ]r  in 
"  The  People  of  the  Whirlpool."  What  a  gloiy  rests  upon  home, 
its  simple  joys  and  common  duties,  in  the  pages  of  poet  and  novelist 
alike  1 

We  find  the  spirit  of  brotherhood  in  our  literature  as  it  has  been  in 
our  life.  It  is  no  lordly  pleasure-house  for  the  few,  while  the  multi- 
tudes that  toil  and  suffer  roam  the  distant  plains  like  droves  of  swine. 
And  our  elder  poets  are  the  voices  of  freedom,  calling  for  the  breaking 
of  whatever  fetter  lies  upon  body  or  soul.  The  constant  theme  is  the 
worth  of  the  common  man,  stripped  of  all  the  accidents  of  life.  From 
the  spirit  of  humanity  and  brotherhood  have  come  the  sense  of  social 
and  political  unity,  the  growth  of  national  consciousness,  and  the 
conviction  of  purpose  and  mission  in  the  national  life. 

The  dominant  element  of  our  national  life  has  been  religious.  Chris- 
tian faith  has  given  to  home  its  simplicity  and  purity,  to  labor  its  honor, 
to  the  humblest  man  his  worth,  and  to  the  national  life  its  divine  sig- 
niBcance.  And  these  social  forces  have  been  properly  interpreted 
and  put  in  shining  form,  because  our  writers  have  been  men  of  faith. 
A  genuinely  reUgious  spirit  pervades  our  Uterature.  Our  literary 
men  may  depart  from  the  stem  and  austere  worship  of  the  fathers, 
but  they  have  never  lost  "  the  tender  and  gracious  fear  which  made 
the  glory  of  Puritan  fahh,  and  gave  visible  force  to  Puritan  character." 
They  may  declare  their  independence  of  human  creeds,  but  never  their 
independence  of  God.    We  have  no  city  of  "  Dreadful  Night,"  where 

"All  (h«  orades  &re  dumb  or  cheat, 
Because  they  have  no  secret  to  expresa." 

Behind  the  darkest  shadow  standeth  God,  "  keeping  watch  above 
His  own," 

It  is  a  cause  for  profound  gratitude  that  the  men  and  women  who 
often  search  an  age  to  the  depth  of  its  consciousness  are  so  often  con- 
scious of  the  presence  of  God,  and  see  His  kingdom  growing  through 
the  lives  and  institutions  of  men 

We  have  not  measured  the  power  of  literature  in  training  the  social 
conscience  when  we  have  thought  of  it  simply  as  the  expression  of  Ufe. 
It  is  prophetic  as  well  as  expressive. 

Who  has  put  the  social  passion  into  so  many  young  En^ish  hearts 
to-day?  Why  are  men  working  for  the  poor,  identifyingthemselves  with 
the  toilers,  living  in  the  midst  of  sodden  and  hopeless  masses,  givii^Iife 
to  save  the  heart  of  the  empire  7  It  is  because  Christ's  ideal  of  brother- 
hood and  service  has  been  made  beautiful  and  glorious  in  verse  and 
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story.  John  Ruskin  made  art  speak  the  message  of  sodal  service,  and 
Arthur  Toynbee  made  culture  minister  to  the  lowly.  It  is  wonderfully 
significant  that  on  each  birthday  of  Robert  Browning  acompany  of 
boys  and  girls  from  the  most  crowded  and  wretched  part  of  South 
London  lay  their  tribute  of  flowers  on  his  grave  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

American  literature  has  been  no  less  faithful  in  giving  the  social 
message  of  democracy.  The  social  conscience  was  educated  until 
property  in  human  lives  seemed  a  sin  a^inst  God.  That  conscience 
was  trained  by  the  fearless  and  prophetic  teachersof  our  literature, by 
Whittier's  voices  of  freedom,  and  Mrs.  Stowe's  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin, 
and  the  Biglow  Papers  of  Lowell. 

I  have  discussed  the  subject  in  the  light  of  history  rather  than  in 
that  of  present  social  forces  and  their  expression  in  the  literature  of 
the  day.  Judgments  may  thus  be  saner  and  lessons  more  unmistak- 
able. Yet  the  truth  has  a  present  interest  that  is  urgent  and  must  be 
heard. 

We  must  feel  the  transitional  and  critical  condition  of  our  age. 
Immeasurable  social  forces  have  been  loosed  among  us.  Yet,  through 
the  confusion  of  these  contending  forces,  we  must  believe,  as  Christian 
men,  holding  to  the  fact  of  the  present  kingdom  of  God,  and  His  living 
Spirit,  that  a  new  age  is  coming,  of  purer  faith  and  truer  sodal  right- 
eousness. And  we  may  see  something  of  its  gleaming  ideals  before 
us. 

How  shall  these  social  forces,  working  in  the  lives  of  so  many,  be 
interpreted  and  expressed  so  that  the  mind  and  conscience  of  the  Church 
shall  be  devoted  to  these  high  ends  ?  Where  shall  we  look  for  our  in- 
spired prophets  and  leaders?  Shall  not  our  literary  men,  as  in  the 
past,  share  in  this  sacred  ministry  f 

Thank  God,  some  men  are  speaking.  Here  and  there  a  novelist 
has  the  sodal  passion.  There  are  sweet  voices  for  a  simple  life.  Here 
and  there  a  poet  has  the  nobler  vision,  an  essayist  puts  in  living  words 
the  truth  of  society. 

We  have  a  multitude  of  writers;  we  have  infinite  skill,  and  taste, 
and  form.  But  the  coal  from  the  altar  is  often  wanting.  Only  that 
deep  sense  of  the  sacredness  of  life,  of  God  in  His  world,  the  breath 
of  the  Divine  spirit,  can  make  our  literature  deansing  and  life-giving. 

The  writer  is  brother  of  the  teacher  and  the  preacher  in  sustaining 
the  higher  forces  of  sodety.  The  novelist  may  be  the  best  teacher. 
He  certainly  is  reaching  the  greatest  number.  The  poet  may  be  the 
best  preacher.  He  certainly  sounds  deepest  into  the  hearts  of  the 
chosen  ones.    Together  we  must  woi^  for  the  kingdom  of  God. 
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The  subject  does  not  imply  that  science  is  professedly  a.  teadier 
of  morality,  but  that  incidentally  it  makes  for  righteousness.  It  would 
be  comparatively  simple  to  select  from  its  contributions  to  knowledge 
many  that  have  strongly  enforced  the  necessity  of  morality;  or  to  point 
out  that  its  conception  of  the  inevitable  consequences  of  acts  has  shown 
that  results  are  a  matter  of  course  rather  than  of  chance.  To  my 
mind,  however,  \-aluable  as  these  contributions  may  be,  they  are  but 
superficial  indications  of  an  aUitude  oj  mind  which  represents  the  chief 
contribution  of  science  to  morahty.  To  give  a  dear  conception  of  the 
relation  of  this  attitude  of  mind  to  morality  is  difficult,  for  it  is  some- 
what intangible,  and  to  a  certain  extent  prophetic;  but  to  me  it  seems 
to  be  the  most  important  phase  of  the  subject. 

It  should  be  understood  further  that  the  subject  does  not  imply  that 
science  can  replace  religion  as  a  teacher  of  moraU^;  but  that  in  so  far 
as  it  contributes  anything  to  morally  it  reinforces  religion.  "Science" 
is  a  term  of  convenience  rather  than  of  exactness,  and  hence  I  must 
state  at  once  that  in  this  paper  it  means  what  is  called  "the  scientific 
spirit,"  which  is  a  certain  attitude  of  mind.  Before  attempting  to  state 
its  relations  to  morality,  I  wish  to  indicate  what  it  is  by  noting  some  of 
its  characteristics, 

1.  Jtis  a  spiril  of  inquiry.  In  our  experience  we  encounter  a  vast 
body  of  established  beUef  in  reference  to  all  important  subjects. 
Nothing  seems  more  evident  than  that  this  body  of  belief  belongs  to 
two  categories:  (i)  The  priceless  results  of  generations  of  experience; 
and  (2)  heirloom  rubbish.  Towards  this  whole  body  of  established  be- 
lief the  scientific  attitude  is  one  of  unprejudiced  inquiry.  It  is  not  the 
spirit  of  iconoclasm,  as  some  would  believe,  but  an  examination  of  the 
foundations  of  belief.  It  must  be  evident  that  this  spirit  is  directly  op- 
posed to  intolerance,  and  that  it  can  find  no  common  ground  with  those 
who  confidently,  and  perhaps  somewhat  violently,  affirm  that  the 
present  organization  of  society  is  as  good  as  it  can  be;  or  that  the  past 
has  discovered  all  that  is  best  in  education;  or  that  the  mission  of  re- 
hgion  is  to  conserve  the  past  rather  than  to  grow  into  the  future. 
This  is  not  the  spirit  of  unrest,  of  discomfort,  but  the  evidence  of  a 
mind  whose  every  avenue  is  open  to  the  approach  of  truth  from 
40 
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KvtXY  direction.  I  hasten  to  say  that  this  beneficent  result  of  scientific 
tiainiDg  does  not  come  to  all  those  who  cultivate  it,  any  more  than  is 
the  ChiistlDce  character  developed  in  aU  those  who  profess  Christiamt}'. 
I  regret  to  say  that  even  some  who  bear  great  names  in  science  have 
been  as  dogmatic  as  the  most  rampant  theologian.  But  the  dogmatic 
scientist  and  theologian  are  not  to  be  taken  as  examples  of  the  "peace- 
aUe  fruits  of  righteousness,"  for  the  general  ameliorating  influence  of 
religion  and  of  science  is  none  the  less  apparent.  It  Is  not  the  speech  of 
the  conspicuous  few  that  is  leavening  the  lump  of  human  thought,  but 
the  quiet  work  of  thousands  of  teachers.  Scorn  and  ridicule  of  things 
that  others  hold  in  respect  is  not  the  attitude  of  science.  Its  function 
is  to  search  for  truth  and  to  present  it  supported  by  such  a  convincing 
body  of  evidence  that  error  will  disappear  without  b^g  attacked.  It 
is  the  expulsive  power  of  new  knowledge  that  the  teacher  of  sdence 
must  rely  upon  to  unsettle  ignorant  opinion. 

a.  It  demands  thai  there  shall  be  no  hiatus  between  an  effect  and  Us 
claimed  cause,  and  that  the  cause  claimed  shall  be  adequate.  It  is  in  the 
laboratory  that  one  first  really  appreciates  how  many  factors  must  be 
taken  into  the  count  in  considering  any  result,  and  what  an  element 
of  uncertainty  an  unknown  factor  introduces.  In  the  very  simplest  cases, 
where  we  have  approximated  certainty  in.  the  manipulation  of  factors 
to  produce  results,  there  is  still  lurking  an  element  of  chance,  which 
simply  means  an  unknown,  and  hence  uncontrolled,  factor.  Even  when 
the  factors  are  well  in  hand,  and  we  can  combine  them  with  reason- 
able certainty  that  the  result  will  appear,  we  may  be  entirely  wrong 
in  our  conclusion  as  to  what  in  the  combination  has  produced  the 
result.  For  example,  we  have  been  changing  the  forms  of  certain 
plants  at  will,  by  exposing  them  to  varying  combinations  of  certain 
substances.  It  was  perhaps  natural  to  conclude  that  the  chemical 
structure  of  these  substances  is  responsible  for  the  result,  and  our  pre- 
scription was  narrowed  to  certain  substances.  Now,  however,  it  is 
discovered  that  the  results  are  not  due  to  the  chemical  nature  of  the 
substances,  but  to  a  particular  physical  condition  that  is  developed  by 
their  combination,  a  condition  that  inay  be  devebped  by  the  combi- 
nation of  other  substances  as  well,  or  even  by  things  that  are  not 
substances;  so  that  our  prescription  is  much  enlai^ed. 

There  is  a  broad  application  here.  For  example,  in  education  we 
are  in  danger  of  slavery  to  subjects.  Having  observed  that  certain 
ones  may  be  used  to  produce  certain  results,  we  prescribe  them  as 
essential  to  the  process,  without  taking  into  account  the  possibility  that 
other  subjects  may  produce  similar  results.     In  religion  we  are  in 
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danger  of  formulating  some  specific  line  of  conduct  as  essential  to  the 
result,  and  of  condemning  those  who  do  not  adhere  to  it.  That  there 
may  be  many  lines  of  approach  to  a  given  result,  if  that  result  be  a 
general  condition,  is  a  hard  lesson  for  mankind  to  leam. 

If  It  is  so  difficult  to  get  at  the  real  factors  of  a  simple  result  in  the 
laboratory,  and  still  more  difficult  to  interpret  the  significance  of  factors 
when  found,  in  what  condition  must  we  be  in  reference  to  the  im- 
mensely more  difficult  and  subtle  problems  which  confront  us  in  social 
organization,  government,  education,  and  religion  1 

The  habit  of  considering  only  one  factor,  when  perhaps  scores  are 
involved,  indicates  a  very  primitive  and  untrained  condition  of  mind. 
It  is  fortunate  when  the  leaders  of  opinion  have  gotten  hold  of  one  real 
factor.  They  may  overdo  it,  and  work  damage  by  insisting  upon 
some  special  form  of  action  on  account  of  it,  but  so  far  as  it  goes  it 
is  the  truth.  It  is  more  apt  to  be  the  case,  however,  that  the  factor 
claimed  holds  no  relation  whatsoever  to  the  result,  and  then  the 
noxious  weeds  of  demagogism  and  charlatanism  flourish.  It  is  to  such 
blindness  that  scientific  training  is  sbwiy  bringing  a  littie  glimmer  of 
li^t,  and  when  the  world  one  day  opens  its  eyes,  and  it  will  be  well 
for  it  to  open  them  very  gradually,  the  old  things  will  have  passed 
away. 

3.  It  keeps  one  dose  to  ihe  facts.  There  seems  to  be  abroad  a  notion 
that  one  may  start  with  a  single  well-attested  fact,  and  by  some  logical 
machinery  construct  an  elaborate  system  and  reach  an  authentic  con- 
clusion; much  as  the  worid  has  imagined  that  Cuvier  could  do  if  a 
single  bone  were  furnished  him.  The  result  is  bad,  even  though  the 
fact  may  have  an  unclouded  title.  But  it  too  often  happens  that 
great  superstructures  have  been  reared  upon  a  fact  that  is  claimed 
rather  than  demonstrated.  Facts  are  like  stepping-stones;  so  long  as 
one  can  get  a  reasonably  dose  series  of  them  he  can  make  some 
progress  in  a  given  direction,  but  when  he  steps  beyond  them  he 
flounders.  As  one  travels  away  from  a  fact,  its  significance  in  any  con- 
clusion becomes'more  and  more  attenuated,  until  presentiy  the  vanish- 
ing point  is  readied,  like  the  rays  of  light  from  a  candle.  A  fact  is 
really  only  influential  in  its  own  immediate  vidnity;  but  the  whole 
structure  of  many  a  system  lies  in  the  r^on  beyond  the  vanishing 
point.  Such  "viun  imaginings"  are  delightfully  seductive  to  many 
people,  whose  life  and  conduct  are  even  shaped  by  them.  I  have  been 
amazed  at  the  laige  development  of  this  phase  of  onotional  insanity, 
commonly  masquerading  under  the  name  of  "subtle  thinking." 

Sdence  teaches  that  it  is  dangerous  to  stray  away  very  far  from 
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the  facts^  and  that  the  farther  one  strays  away,  the  more  dangerous  it 
becomes,  and  ahnost  inevitably  leads  to  self-deception. 

The  attitude  of  mind  which  training  in  science  tends  to  cultivate  has 
been  illustrated  sufiBciently  for  our  purpose.  The  moral  aspects  of  it 
seem  to  me  to  be  quite  evident  even  in  this  partial  analysis.  It  is  open 
to  the  truth;  it  seeks  for  trustworthy  evidence  in  reference  to  it;  if 
necessary,  it  strives  to  strip  o9  the  husks  of  human  opinion  that  it  may 
get  at  the  kernel;  and  when  found  it  accepts  it  with  ardor. 

It  may  be  well,  however,  to  carry  the  subject  forward  to  a  more 
definite  stage.  Without  pretending  any  knowledge  of  the  philosophy  of 
morality,  and  still  more  ^piorant  of  its  terminology,  I  wish  to  indicate 
the  attitude  of  the  scientific  mind  towards  those  questions  that  affect 
personal  and  social  conduct.  The  problem  is  to  develop  an  effective 
man  and  an  effective  sodal  order.  From  the  standpoint  of  science, 
the  various  moral  codes  that  have  been  formulated  do  not  have  any 
suggestion  of  commands.  They  are  attempted  statements  of  truth, 
which,  therefore,  must  be  tested.  To  take  an  extreme  illustration,  the 
set  of  moral  principles  contained  in  the  Ten  Commandments  or  in  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount  are  not  authoritative  because  they  are  com- 
manded, but  because  they  are  true.  Sdence  would  never  raise  the 
question  whether  the  Ten  Commandments  or  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount 
are  "  bindii^"  upon  this  nation  or  upon  that,  or  upon  this  generation  or 
upon  some  other;  but  simply  whether  they  contain  principles  essential 
to  a  well-ordered  individual  or  society;  if  so,  they  are  true  and  always 
apply  everywhere,  just  as  does  what  we  call  the  "law  of  gravitation." 
Newton  has  the  reputation  of  having  announced  the  law  of  gravita- 
tion, which  sdence  prefers  to  call  a  mode  of  operation  rather  than  a 
"law";  but  I  presume  that  no  one  would  say  that  this  law  is  binding 
upon  us  because  Newton  announced  it.  The  world,  like  the  individual, 
grows  in  knowledge;  and  the  childhood  of  the  race  received  as  com- 
mands what  maturity  recognizes  as  statements  of  eternal  truth,  infi- 
nitely more  binding  than  any  commands  could  be.  There  is  no  resent- 
ing truth  or  no  quibbling  about  it;  and  obedience  is  imperative.  Moral 
truth,  therefore,  has  the  eternal  and  binding  qualities  of  the  truths  of 
nature,  which  we  call  laws.  I  count  this  scientific  attitude  towards 
morality  to  be  a  distinct  contribution  towards  its  enforcement.  I 
recognize  freely  that  when  this  compelling  power  of  knowledge  is  rein- 
forced by  the  attraction  of  a  noble  emotion  there  is  a  tremendous  gain, 
but  such  a  reinforcement  is  the  peculiar  function  of  the  Christian  re- 
ligion. 

As  a  further  illustration,  showing  how  sdence  reinforces  religion  as 
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a  teacher  of  morality,  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  outline  a  scientific 
approach  to  the  fundamentals  of  morality  and  even  of  Christianity,  an 
approach  that  has  proved  satisfactory  to  many  students  trained  in  science. 

If  a  plant  is  to  develop  to  the  fullest  possible  vigor,  it  must  estab- 
lish effective  relationships  with  its  surroundings,  otherwise  it  wiU  be  a 
failure.  A  green  leaf,  to  be  strong  and  useful,  must  establish  relations 
with  the  air  and  the  sunshine.  If  a  root  seeks  to  establish  the  same 
relations,  it  will  be  a  failure,  but  relations  with  the  soil  will  make  it 
strong  and  useful-  This  very  well-known  biological  law  furnishes  a 
due  to  the  problem  of  a  strong  and  effective  human  life.  It  must 
establish  effective  relationships  with  its  necessary  environment. 

The  first  step  is  to  discover  what  are  the  dominating  factors  in  the 
environment  of  a  human  life.  At  least  two  conspicuous  factors  are  one's 
self  and  one's  fellow-men.  The  problem,  then,  is  to  discover  the  most 
effective  adjustment  to  these  factors,  an  adjustment  that  means  growth 
and  the  highest  expression  of  the  human  powers;  in  other  words,  mak- 
ing the  most  of  one's  self. 

The  next  step  is  to  discover  illustrations  of  the  most  effective  lives, 
and  at  this  point  the  perspective  of  the  investigator  comes  into  play. 
Compelled  to  consider  the  things  that  really  make  life  worth  the  living, 
the  things  that  are  to  give  a  quiet  mind  in  the  retrospect,  it  is  rare 
that  the  most  desirable  lives  are  not  chosen.  Pressing  the  search  for 
the  completed  exemplification  of  the  most  effective  life,  the  lines  all 
focus  in  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  this  quite  apart  from  any 
peculiar  claim  made  for  him  by  Christians.  I  have  found  absolute 
unanimity  in  the  judgment  that  no  life,  in  all  that  makes  for  strength 
and  effectiveness,  has  approached  that  of  Jesus  Christ.  It  seems  to  be 
a  human  life  at  the  limit  of  its  capacity. 

The  next  step  in  the  investigation  is  to  discover  the  solution  offered 
by  such  a  life  to  the  problem  of  effective  adjustment  of  one's  self 
and  to  one's  fellow-men.  No  questions  of  authenticity  enter  into  sudi 
an  investigation;  for  even  if  such  a  person  never  existed,  the  character  is 
clearly  drawn,  and  it  stands  as  a  definite  conception  of  the  finest  pos- 
sible roan. 

The  investigator  recognizes  that  he  himself  is  a  bundle  of  contra- 
dictory impulses,  all  of  which  cannot  dominate,  and  some  of  which 
must.  Tbe  grosser  ones  he  recognizes  offhand  as  dangerous,  and 
they  are  eliminated  from  the  investigation.  But  among  the  finer  ones, 
to  choose  that  one  to  dominate  which  will  make  the  most  effecdve  life 
is  not  so  easy.  An  investigation  of  the  personal  character  of  Christ 
reveals  the  fact  that  He  selected  unselfishness  to  dominate,  a  selection 
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that  squarely  holds  in  check  the  strongest  natural  impulses.  The 
difficulty  of  this  adjustment  is  unquestionable;  no  more  difficult  one 
could  be  suggested;  but  it  means  the  diSerence  between  the  sun  pulling 
evCTything  to  itself,  and  the  sun  radiating  light  and  energy  in  every 
direction.  Testing  the  conclusion  by  the  lives  that  have  actually 
touched  bis  own,  the  investigator  finds  abundant  confirmation,  for  the 
effective  lives  are  essentially  radiating  centers  of  energy. 

The  problem  of  one's  effective  adjustment  to  his  fellow-men  is  even 
more  perplexing;  but  the  model  studied  says  clearly  that  the  answer  is 
service,  not  service  that  seeks  a  return,  but  service  prompted  by  love. 
And  again,  personal  observation  says  that  this  is  true. 

Perhaps  you  are  not  aware  of  the  strong  appeal  tha,t  love  as  a 
stimulus  to  right  conduct  makes  to  the  scientific  mind.  The  scientific 
man  b  accustomed  to  stimuli  and  their  responses,  and  he  is  fully  alive 
to  the  fact  that  all  that  is  finest  in  human  conduct  is  a  response  to  the 
stimulus  of  love.  Therefore,  in  a  religion  whose  basic  principle  is  love, 
and  whose  God  is  the  personification  of  infinite  love,  he  recognizes  an 
influence  on  personal  character  and  on  social  order  that  must  regener- 
ate both  when  fully  applied. 

Thus  the  effective  adjustments  are  found,  and  the  life  that  seeks  to 
develop  by  selecting  unselfishness  and  service  as  dominant  principles  is 
well  started  on  its  way  towards  religion. 

I  wish  to  remind  you  again  that  this  is  no  fancy  sketch  of  what 
might  occur  and  probably  never  has  occurred,  but  a  very  brief  state- 
ment of  the  successive  steps  that  have  often  been  taken  by  men  whose 
tr^ning  demands  an  approach  of  this  kind  or  none  at  all. 

It  is  not  dear  to  me  that  you  will  r^ard  such  results  as  of  very  lai^ 
value,  especially  if  you  are  not  familiar  with  the  scientific  attitude  of 
mind  and  the  steps  it  must  take  to  reach  a  conclusion  that  brings  con- 
viction and  self-application.  And  yet  it  means  to  me  that  the  scientific 
mind  is  open  to  moral  truth,  is  incapable  of  being  diverted  from  it  by 
prejudice  or  second-hand  opinion,  and  is  compelled  to  accept  and  apply 
it  when  recognized.  It  is  an  attitude  of  mind  peculiarly  intolerant  of 
sham  or  of  cant,  and  likely  to  brush  aside  unessentials  that  do  not 
seem  such  to  all;  but  this  comes  not  only  from  its  training,  but  is  also 
one  of  the  things  it  has  learned  to  admire  in  the  life  of  Jesus  Christ. 
I  am  airaid  that  it  is  Uttle  interested  in  theologies,  for  their  data, 
methods,  and  conclusions  are  to  it  like  a  foreign  tongue;  but  I  make 
bold  to  say  that  it  is  immensely  interested  in  morality  and  religion, 
and  none  appeals  to  it  so  strongly  as  does  the  morality  and  religion 
of  Jesus  Christ. 
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It  is  impossible  to  overestimate  the  effect  of  the  scientific  spirit, 
which  dominates  modem  scholarship,  upon  that  general  attitude  of 
mind  that  is  making  the  world  at  large  more  sane  and  better  able  to 
repress  unbalanced  thinking.  From  this  point  of  view,  it  would  seem 
as  though  scholarship  had  at  last  entered  upon  its  serious  mission  of 
curbing  the  irrelevant  emotions  of  mankind,  and  of  introducing  that 
intellectual  domination  which  must  analyze  problems  to  their  ultimate 
factors  and  construct  general  systons  of  belief  that  are  rational  and 
effective. 
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In  a  sense,  this  question  includes  all  other  questions  of  education, 
for  in  our  day  public  opinion  has  come  to  be  the  supreme  intellectual 
and  moral  force  of  civilization.  In  a  state  of  religious  and  civil  free- 
dom such  as  we  enjoy  in  America,  public  opinion  is  nothing  other 
than  the  gradually  formiog,  gradually  advancing  conscience  of  the  na- 
tion and  of  the  race. 

It  is  worth  noting  that  we  give  to  this  universal  conscience  some- 
times one  name,  sometimes  another.  When  men  speak  to-day  of 
Christianity,  they  sonaetimes  mean  nothing  other  than  this  race  con- 
science, for  in  its  wider  sense  Christianity  to-day  is  no  longer  a  matter 
of  diurch  or  of  dc^pna;  it  is  an  expression  of  the  spiritual  life  of  a  race, 
as  determined  by  the  gradually  growing  conscience  of  humanity.  The 
question  is.  How  shall  this  public  opinion,  this  race  conscience,  af- 
fected by  a  thousand  influences  of  our  complex  modem  life,  —  how 
shall  this  conscience  of  a  nation  be  educated  so  that  it  may  grow  steadily 
toward  strong  and  true  ethical  standards?  Men  have  been  trying  to 
answer  this  question  for  two  thousand  years;  but  in  the  last  quarter 
of  a  century  they  have  been  trying  to  answer  it  under  conditions  so 
vastly  different  from  those  of  the  centuries  before,  that  a  very  brief 
reference  to  them  seems  necessary  for  any  consideration  whatsoever 
of  the  question  itself.  The  essential  difference  between  those  con- 
ditions is  this:  we  men  of  to-day  —  and  again  I  speak  to  college  men  — 
have  entered  into  a  state  of  intellectual  and  religious  freedom  which 
the  world  never  before  knew.  Up  to  the  middle  of  the  last  centuiy 
men's  thinking  and  men's  consciences,  were,  in  great  measure,  limited 
by  considerations  of  authority  and  of  organization.  There  are  still 
men,  and  men  of  the  highest  intelligence,  who  are  willing  to  submit 
their  thinking  and  their  conscience  to  the  limits  of  religious  authority 
or  of  religious  dogma,  and  are  happy  in  it.  With  such  men  the  scholar 
who  strives  toward  a  larger  religious  life  can  have  no  quarrel.  But 
for  the  great  body  of  college  men,  for  the  great  mass  of  scholars,  the 
day  of  authority  in  religious  thinking  has  gone  by.  We  stand  in  a 
world  of  complete  intellectual  and  religious  freedom,  in  wMch  each 
man  acknowledges  no  higher  authority  than  the  standard  of  his  own 
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conscience  and  his  own  thinking  present  to  him.  And  yet,  nothing  is 
more  clear  than  the  fact  that  this  freedom  does  not  necessarily  mean 
peace  or  contentment,  or  a  higher  spiritual  life.  In  America,  not  only 
in  intellectual  and  religious  matters,  but  in  political  matters  as  well, 
we  are  constantly  tempted  to  regard  freedom  as  an  end,  not  a  means; 
to  consider  it  happiness  in  itself,  not  the  road  to  happiness;  to  think 
of  it  as  a  release  from  responsibility,  not  to  realize  that  freedom  brin^ 
greater  responsibility;  to  enter  into  it  carelessly  and  lightly  as  if  our 
service  were  at  an  end,  not  reverently  and  in  the  knowledge  that  it  is 
the  beginning  of  a  higher,  a  larger,  a  deeper  service. 

Shall  our  children  of  God  ever  learn  that  freedom  brings  service? 
God  led  the  children  of  Israel  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  out  of  the 
house  of  bondage,  into  freedom.  But,  brethren,  that  freedom  was  not 
Sinai,  nor  yet  the  promised  land;  it  was  the  wilderness.  Let  us 
rejoice  in  the  complete  freedom  of  our  generation  and  of  our  coun- 
try, for  the  way  of  Freedom  is  God's  way;  but  let  us  not  think  we 
are  at  Sinai  or  in  the  promised  land  when  we  are  only  in  the  wilder- 
ness. Men  have  no  more  adjusted  themselves  to  the  new  conditions 
of  this  freedom  than  they  have  adjusted  themselves  to  the  new  condi- 
tions of  transportation,  and  to  the  enormous  industrial  changes 
which  have  come  through  it.  We  are  out  of  the  house  of  bondage, 
both  as  men  and  as  organizations, — political,  civil,  religious,  —  but 
we  have  only  entered  into  the  wilderness  of  political,  intellectual, 
and  religious  freedom. 

Taking  into  account  these  conditions,  thanking  God  for  the  freedom 
into  which  the  world  has  come,  but  looking  with  clear  eyes  at  the  fact 
that  this  freedom  has  brought  us  only  into  the  wilderness,  the  question 
we  ask  ourselves  is.  What  is,  then,  to  be  done,  and,  more  particularly, 
what'is  there  for  college  men  to  do,  to  educate  the  conscience  of  men 
to  right  ethical  standards? 

So  far  as  I  can  see  my  way  to  answer  this  question,  the  answer  is 
this: 

The  education  of  the  conscience  of  mankind  is  not  a  matter  of  ethics, 
but  of  religion;  not  a  matter  of  moral  dbtinctions  and  of  rules  of  life, 
but  a  matter  of  spiritual  development  in  a  new  environment ;  not  a  mat- 
ter of  high  ethical  appreciation,  but  a  matter  of  the  divine  life  in  the 
individual  human  soul.  If  men  are  to  be  led  through  the  wilderness 
of  freedom  into  the  promised  land  of  a  higher  religious  conscience  and 
a  deeper  service,  it  will  come  only  through  religious  leadership, — but 
one  capable  of  dealing  with  the  conditions  of  the  day  and  of  the  age, — 
the  age  of  reason  and  of  freedom.    If  there  is  any  one  service  above 
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all  otheis  which  the  college  men  of  to-day  may  reader  to  their  race, 
it  lies  in  the  training  of  leaders  who  have  in  their  hearts  the  simple 
religion  of  Jesus  Christ  without  the  theology  of  the  Church  which  calls 
itself  by  His  name.  A  religious  leadership,  intelligent,  scholarly,  de- 
voted, spiritual,  —  but  divorced  from  theology,  —  is  the  greatest  agency 
which  college  men  can  bring  to  the  education  of  public  opinion.  Men 
will  no  longer  accept  authority  outside  of  their  own  consciences,  hut 
leadership  plays  as  great  a  part  as  it  ever  did;  and  religious  leader- 
ship, just  as  political  leadership,  must  take  hold,  not  only  of  the  mind, 
but  of  the  emotional  nature,  that  deep  endowment  of  our  being  in  which 
lies,  for  the  most  part,  our  loves  and  our  hates,  our  hopes  and  our  fears, 
our  aspirations  and  our  ideab.  A  man  to-day,  whether  in  the  Church 
or  out  of  it,  must  have  the  quality  of  leadership  if  he  is  to  influence 
public  opiniim. 

I  am  aware,  that  in  making  such  an  answer,  we  only  push  back 
the  difficulty  one  step.  The  question  still  confronts  us,  how  to  pre- 
pare men  for  religious  leadershipi  and  this  is  as  difficult  a  problem 
to  answer  as  the  original  question,  but  it  has  the  advantage  of  at  least 
'  greater  definiteness.  I  may  do  nothing  more  than  make  a  few  state- 
ments concerning  it. 

And,  first,  I  will  say  that  any  man  who  has  to  do  with  a.  great  stu- 
dent body,  under  whose  eyes  pass  year  by  year  the  great  stream  of 
energy  and  devotion  and  power  contained  in  the  lives  of  young  men, 
must  feel  keenly  the  tremendous  preponderance  of  material  influences 
which  bear  upon  those  men  in  the  education  of  to-day.  Somehow, 
in  the  rush  of  their  lives,  in  the  sharp  competition  to  get  a  living,  in  the 
national  readiness  of  Americans  for  a  trial  of  strength  with  one  an- 
other, the  spiritiuil  forces  of  the  student  life  seem  to  have  less  chance 
at  a  man  then  they  did  twenty-five  years  ago.  Even  when  one  admits 
the  narrowness  of  the  religious  teaching,  the  barrenness  of  the  tradi- 
tions which  went  as  truths,  the  constant  tendency  for  mistaking  the 
letter  for  the  spirit  which  characterized  religious  instruction  in  the  last 
generation,  he  nevertheless  realizes  that  through  all  this  ran  a  deeper 
significance  which  did  turn  the  thoughts  of  men  continually  away  from 
the  daily  treadmill  of  that  which  is  material.  No  man  (an  have  at 
heart  the  welfoxe  of  his  country,  and  of  his  race,  without  a  deep  desire 
for  a  stronger  spiritual  influence  in  the  lives  of  those  armies  of  students, 
for  something  adequate  to  deal  with  the  ever-growing  tide  of  material- 
ism which  sweeps  over  them. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  more  experience  one  has  with  this  question, 
and  the  closer  contact  he  gains  with  the  student  Ufe,  the  less  sure  he  is 
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as  to  the  specific  means  to  bring  about  this  end;  the  more  he  comes 
to  distrust  specifics  in  education  in  any  direction,  religious  education 
included.  Of  this  much  only  he  feels  certain,  that  he  vrho  seeks  to 
deal  with  the  men  of  our  colleges, —  men  who  are  intellectually  alert, 
in  the  main  earnest,  ambitious,  —  he  who  seeks  to  deal  with  these 
men  in  religious  mattei^  must  do  so  upon  a  plane  of  intellectual  sin- 
cerity far  above  that  which  satisfied  the  men  of  a  generation  ago.  No 
hiding  behind  authority,  no  quibble  about  words,  no  sanctity  of  in- 
spired page,  will  avail.  The  unconscious  traditions  of  religious  life, 
the  store  of  memorized  verses  of  the  Scripture,  the  inbred  respect 
for  the  preacher  and  his  profession  with  which  you  and  I  grew  up, 
do  not  exist  for  them.  We  scarcely  realize  how  great  these  forces 
were  in  our  lives  until  we  feel  their  absence  in  this  man  of  a  new 
generation  of  freedom.  He  looks,  clear-eyed  and  unblinkingly,  at  the 
questions  of  religious  observance  and  of  rehgious  life,  and  he  will  face 
your  theological  statement  in  exactly  the  same  mental  attitude  in 
which  he  deals  with  a  formula  in  chemistry.  And  yet,  deep  down 
in  his  breast  the  same  spiritual  possibilities  lie,  and  when  you  touch 
him  on  the  great  fundamental  questions  of  our  human  life,  its  mean- 
ing, its  outcome,  its  greater  possibiUties,  you  find  him  responsive,  and 
thoughtful,  and  eager. 

What  agency  can  be  invoked  to  stir  this  latent  critical  spirit  of  free- 
dom into  the  earnestness  of  religious  leadership  ?  In  seeking  to  answer 
such  a  question,  one  turns  naturally  to  the  Christian  Church.  Is  the 
Church,  in  its  various  denominational  efforts,  able  to  furnish  a  re- 
ligious leadership  which  shall  be  efficient  in  the  education  of  the  Pub- 
lic Conscience? 

This  is  a  serious  question  for  the  Church  and  for  those  out  of  its 
formal  relationship.  The  outlook  to-day  is  not  the  most  hopeful. 
The  Church  suffers  under  certain  great  disadvantages.  It  is  an  or- 
ganization, and  shows  the  inertia  of  all  human  organizations.  Or- 
ganizations, for  this  reason,  never  lead;  men  lead.  To-day  the  Church 
is  trying  to  hold  on  with  one  hand  to  a  traditional  theology  and  with 
the  other  to  reach  out  to  the  fast  changing  forces  of  science  and  the  new 
industrial  life.  Any  organization  is,  in  one  sense,  curiously  unfitted  to 
undertake  the  promotion  and  the  care  of  religion.  For  what  is  religion, 
after  all,  but  the  divine  life  in  the  individual  human  soul,  a  divine  flower 
growing  up  in  its  natural  soil  from  the  ever-present  energy  of  the  Father 
himself?  It  was  of  the  very  essence  of  Christ's  leadership  that  it 
lent  itself  to  the  inspiration  of  the  individual  religious  life,  so  that  each 
man  led  his  own  life  with  God.    Inevitably,  no  organization  can  deal 
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with  this  problem  as  such;  this  is  one  reasoD  why  the  better  the  oi^n- 
ization,  the  more  difficult  the  production  of  leaders  of  this  type,  and  the 
greater  the  tendency  for  the  organization  and  those  in  it  to  be  diverted 
to  the  advancement  of  the  organization  or  to  the  science  of  religion, 
which  is  theolt^,  and  which  has  the  same  relation  to  religion  which 
botany  has  to  the  flowers,  or  which  astronomy  has  to  the  stars,  or 
which  chemistry  has  to  the  chemical'reactions.  Now,  in  the  freedom  of 
our  twentieth -century  wilderness  there  is  a  demand,  not  for  leaders  who 
can  perfect  the  organization,  or  who  can  defend  the  science  of  religion, 
but  for  leaders  who  may  show  men  how  to  grow  in  their  own  hearts 
the  flowers  of  true  religion;  how  to  see  in  their  own  skies  the  stars  of 
everlasting  hope  and  truth;  how  to  keep  alive  in  their  own  hearts  the 
chemistry  of  love  and  devotion  and  unselfishness,  and  commune  with 
Him  who  is  the  Father  of  all. 

That  a  great  undercurrent  of  religious  influence  and  of  religious 
thou^t  is  beginning  to  stir  in  human  affairs  which  has  no  connection 
with  Church  organization,  is  evident  to  every  man.  Through  the 
world  there  is  striving  a  deep,  sincere  reaching  after  God.  In  many 
ways  this  spirit  is  crude,  indefinite,  and  sometimes  wavering.  Will 
there  come  out  of  this  movement  rehgious  leader?  able  to  Influence 
public  opinion,  and  to  lead  the  consciences  of  men  to  the  thought  of  their 
individual  religious  lifei'  The  political,  not  less  than  the  religious, 
future  of  the  nation  hangs  upon  such  leadership,  for  right  government 
of  the  people,  for  the  people,  and  by  the  people  will  come,  not  out  of 
political  organization  or  out  of  drastic  municipal  regulations:  it  will 
come,  if  it  come  at  all,  out  of  the  growth  of  a  true  religious  life  in  the 
hearts  of  all  men. 

To  plan  for  such  a  leadership,  and  to  bring  forth  such  leaders,  is 
the  noblest  work  to  which  college  men  may  give  themselves,  and  in 
such  leadership  lies  the  most  powerful  influence  to  affect  at  once  the 
conscience  of  the  individual,  and  of  the  nation,  and  of  the  race.  Give 
us  from  the  college  life  religious  leaders  able  to  deal  with  to-day's  prob- 
lems and  the  ethical  and  religious  education  of  public  opinion  will 
follow. 
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I  assume,  first,  that  the  pith  of  the  question  we  are  handling  con- 
cerns the  younger  generation.  The  training  of  the  young  is  our  su- 
preme problem.  If  we  can  solve  that  problem  well,  the  question  of 
the  older  generation  will  take  care  of  itself.  Second,  that  effective 
moral  teaching  cannot  be  abstract.  It  must  be  vivid  and  concrete. 
The  ideal  method  of  moral  teaching  would  be  one  that  took  great  con- 
ceptions and  visualized  them,  embodying  them  in  high  imagination. 

With  this  much  taken  for  granted,  it  follows  of  itself  that  we  must 
implant  the  sodal  conscience  in  the  young  by  keeping  our  great  con- 
ceptions dose  to  the  ground.  Not  very  long  ago,  all  our  teaching  was 
bookish;  now,  it  aims  at  concreteness.  Thus,  in  teachmg  geology  to 
the  children  of  Boston,  the  good  teacher  starts  with  the  immediate  lo- 
cality. So  in  the  "  training  of  the  social  conscience."  It  is  only  our 
ingrained  individualism  that  prevents  our  seeing  that  the  substantive 
and  the  adjective  in  this  phrase  were  joined  together  by  God,  and  that 
man  cannot  put  them  asunder.  If  we  take  the  young  in  the  natural 
order  of  their  thought,  our  task  is  easy.  Boys  run  as  naturally  to  groups, 
and  teams,  and  gangs  as  they  run  to  a  swimming-pool  in  the  dc^-days. 
So,  the  moral  education  of  the  yoimg  should  work  in  this  natural  and 
instinctive  direction.  It  should  find  children  at  home  and  teach  them 
there. 

But  morality  is  enfeebled  if  it  be  detached  from  high  imagination. 
The  morality  of  the  young,  therefore,  must  be  steeped  in  imagination, 
in  noble  and  compelling  forms.  Now,  no  form  of  thought  is  both 
noble  and  compelling  unless  it  takes  a  great  conception  and  endues  it 
with  a  more  or  less  visible  body.  And  here  it  is  that  the  laws  of  teaching, 
as  we  are  beginning  to  apply  them,  find  in  the  ripe  results  of  the  criti- 
cal study  of  the  Bible  the  best  means  of  training  the  social  conscience. 
All  the  more  is  this  true  if  we  can  teach  the  Bible  as  we  have  seen  it 
grow,  without  spending  our  time  in  explaining  or  explaining  away 
the  old  conceptions  of  the  Bible. 

Theaim  is  to  train  the  conscience  so  that  it  shall  be  a  social  conscience, 
so  that  every  thou^t  of  duty  shall  have  a  social  side.  How  can  that 
be  better  done,  or  so  well  as  by  teaching  the  Scriptures  in  an  historical 
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way?  So  studied  and  tai^t,  they  tell  us  how  a  nation,  starting  on 
the  foundations  of  primitive  tribalism,  grows  up  into  the  supreme  con- 
ception,—  the  kingdom  of  God.  The  prophets  come  before  us  as  the 
pierdng,  penetrating  critics  of  the  social  and  political  life  of  their  na- 
tion. They  clear  the  ground  in  thought,  as  they  cleared  the  groimd  in 
history,  for  the  supreme  Person  —  the  Christ  —  who  took  the  national 
hope  of  His  people,  and  by  perfect  self-sacrifice  and  self-assertion 
purified  it  50  that  it  became  the  hope  of  the  race. 

Thus,  Bible-teaching,  allied  to  the  natural  and  instinctive  lines  of 
growth  in  chUdhood  and  youth,  may  breed  up  in  the  young  a  kind  of 
conscience  wherein  the  individual  and  the  social  elements  are  indis- 
solubiy  blended.  From  the  Book  of  Deuteronomy  to  the  First  Epistle 
of  John,  by  way  of  the  Pcreon  of  Christ,  is  there  any  other  way  for 
conscience  to  travel  ? 

One  of  the  topics  yesterday  evening  was,  The  Bible  as  an  Aid  to 
Self-discovery.  The  thought  of  to-night  which  supplements  it  is  that 
he  vAo  knows  his  Bible  knows  that  there  is  but  one  place  where  he 
can  hope  to  have  a  dear  knowledge  of  himself.  That  place  is  deep 
and  widening  human  fellowship.  There  alone  can  one  know  the 
God  and  Father  of  Jesus  Christ.  There  alone,  through  the  knowledge 
of  the  one  true  God,  can  one  attain  to  a  clear  and  saving  knowledge 
of  one's  self. 


It  is  impossible  for  the  individual  to  reach  the  larger  social  con- 
science by  sheer  expansion,  by  a  benevolent  endeavor  to  be  interested 
in  all  men.  This  leads  inevitably  to  a  tenuous  filmy  consciousness, 
a  loss  of  grip  on  the  realities  of  human  beings  —  on  the  concrete  man. 
It  becomes  easily  a  theoretical  rather  than  a  practical  humanltarianism, 
and  has  often  been  illustrated  in  the  world's  history  by  the  wavering 
and  doubting  of  the  philanthropic  mind. 

We  can  only  be  interested  in  men  by  knowing  them  —  knowing 
them  directly,  thoroughly.  Intimately;  and  this  knowing  leads  ever  to 
the  greatest  of  human  discoveries,— the  recognization  of  one's  self  in 
the  image  of  one's  neighbor;  the  sudden,  startling  revelation,  "  This 
is  another  Me,  that  thinks  as  I  think,  feels  as  I  feel,  suffers  even  as 
I  suffer."    This  is  the  beginning,  and  the  only  true  beginning,  of  the 

But  it  is  the  beginning,  and  not  the  end.  If  followed  up  with  real 
interest  and  determination,  it  must  lead,  next,  to  the  discovery  and 
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realization  of  the  stranger,to  somcthingatfirstsubtleand fleeting,  then 
shadowing  into  strength  and  reality,  that  tells  us.  Here  in  this  my  neigh- 
bor stand  things  I  do  not  know,  experiences  I  have  never  felt,  depths 
whose  darkness  is  beyond  me,  and  heights  hidden  by  the  clouds;  or, 
perhaps,  rather,  differences  in  ways  of  thinking,  and  dreaming,  and 
feeling  which  I  guess  at  rather  than  know;  strange  twistings  of  soul 
that  curve  between  the  grotesque  and  the  awful. 

But  to  them  that  persevere,  to  them  that  say,  "  I  do  not  just  com- 
prehend why  a  working-man  loves  to  get  drunk,  or  why  a  housemaid 
buys  curious  hats,  or  why  a  negro  basks  lazily  in  the  sun,  these,  and 
yet  greater  things,  I  do  not  understand,  and  yet  I  will,  in  God's  truth, 
seek  to  know  all  this  and  more," — to  such  hearts  and  minds  will  come 
in  time  the  glimpse  of  a  larger  answer,  the  faint  yet  growing  compre- 
hension of  human  likenesses  that  both  transcend  and  explain  the  dif- 
ferences, and  that  reveal,  in  the  realization,  the  essential  humanity  of  all 
men, —  that  strange  kernel  of  life,  which,  hidden  though  it  be,  and  in 
body,  thought,  and  surroundmg  far  removed  from  us,  is  yet  for  us  and 
in  us,  the  greatest  fact  in  the  world. 

Once  this  is  recognized,  then  comes  the  only  practical  synthesis  in 
this  world  of  self-sacrifice  and  self-development:  the  recognition  of 
myself  as  one  of  a  world  of  selves,  not  as  ail,  but  as  one;  not  as  nothing, 
but  as  one. 

Hither  the  social  conscience  must  come,  without  wavering,  with- 
out compromise.  In  a  world  of  men,  even  of  differing  and  different 
men,  we  cannot,  on  account  of  cowardice,  treat  any  of  these  men  as  less 
than  men;  we  cannot  slink  back  of  Darwmism,  to  discover  excuses, 
or  whiten  our  lies  by  laying  them  on  the  Lord,  If  you  have  aspira- 
tions above  the  dirt,  why  may  not  your  coachman?  If  you,  in  the 
choking  narrowness,  stretch  groping  arms  for  air,  why  may  not  the 
hod-canier  be  dissatisfied  tooP  If  you  count  yourselves  as  something 
more  than  your  money,  why  may  not  I  ? 

To  induce,  then,  in  men  a  consciousness  of  the  humanity  of  all  men, 
of  the  sacred  unity  in  all  the  diversity,  is  not  merely  to  lay  down  a 
pious  postulate,  but  it  is  the  active  and  animate  heart-to-heart  knowl- 
edge of  your  neighbors,  high  and  low,  black  and  white,  employer  and 
employed;  it  means  a  firm  planting  of  human  ideals;  the  training  of 
children  to  be  through  their  doing,  and  not  simply  to  do  through  their 
being;  the  setting  of  our  faces  like  flint  against  the  modem  heresy 
that  money  makes  the  man,  and  a  revereut  listening,  not  simply  to  the 
first  line  but  to  the  last  line  of  Emerson's  quatrain: 
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"There  is  no  great,  no  small, 
To  the  Soul  tliBt  inaketh  all; 
Where' it  cometh,  all  things  are — 
And  it  Cometh  everyiriiere." 

REV.   SAMUEL    M.    CROTHERS,    D.D. 

HmiSTER  OF  THE  FDtST  FASISH,  CAKBBIDGE,  IfASSACHUSEITS 

Let  me  emphasize  what  President  Pritchett  has  said  about  the 
difficulty  which  besets  the  Church  in  this  matter  of  moral  leadership. 

The  Church  is  a  great  historical  institution.  It  has  a  life  nirming 
through  centuries.  It  draws  inspiration  from  a  glorious  past.  One 
of  the  great  articles  of  the  historic  creed  is,"  I  believe  in  the  Holy  Cath- 
olic Church."  This  means  more  than  a  belief  in  the  present-day 
Church.  It  is  the  expression  of  loyalty  to  a  great  historic  movement. 
I  believe  not  only  in  what  good  men  are  doing  to-day,  but  in  what  they 
have  done  through  all  these  ages.  "  Like  a  mighty  army  moves  the 
Church  of  God."  It  is  a  military  maxim  that  "an  army  must  be  dis- 
tributed widely  in  order  to  subsist;  it  must  unite  in  orderto fight."  So 
the  Church  must  seek  for  its  supplies  over  a  wide  territory.  It  must 
be  ever  seeking  the  best  in  literature,  In  science,  in  art,  in  daily  ex- 
perience. 

Then  all  these  things  must  be  united,  and  all  its  varied  force  be 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  besetting  sin  of  the  day.  What  is  the  beset- 
ting sin  of  society?  There  have  been  times  when  it  was  superstition, 
slavery,  or  intemperance.  To-day  the  gravest  danger  is  the  greed 
for  gain.  Our  American  communities  are  ill  governed  because  men 
who  will  not  lie  in  a  personal  transaction  will  allow  a  lie  for  their 
own  party  to  go  unrebuked.  Men  who  will  not  themselves  steal  will 
tamely  submit  to  corporate  stealing.  There  needs  to  be  a  revivial  of 
simple  honesty  and  civic  courage. 

If  the  Church  is  to  do  its  part  in  this  reformation,  it  must  first  purify 
itself.  And  then  the  Church  must  be  united.  It  must  present  a  solid 
front. 
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HOW  CAN  WE  QUICKEN  IN  THE  INDIVIDUAL  A  SENSE 

OF   NATIONAL   AND   UNIVERSAL   BROTHERHOOD? 

The  Sacredness  of  Citizenship 

,  LL.  D. 


We  must  be  sure  that  we  advance  our  ideals  as  tbe  facts  for  which 
they  stand  are  Med  with  power.  Every  powerful  thing  must  be  capa- 
ble of  being  invested  with  sacredness,  else  it  is  an  evil  thing.  It  is  the 
chief  business  of  righteousness  to  follow  after  pwwer  and  after  powerful 
men.  Whenever  this  work  is  ignored  or  evaded,  all  minor  tasks  are 
futile.  Tbe  account  with  righteousness  is  not  kept  by  attention  to 
incidentals.  As  some  one  has  recently  said,  "  There  is  something 
grander  than  benevolence,  more  august  than  charity:  it  is  justice." 
Citizenship,  as  it  advances  to  its  new  and  enlarging  functions,  must 
become  more  and  more  sacred  in  the  eyes  of  men,  if  it  is  to  fulfill  these 
functions.  It  must  concern  itself,  according  to  our  judgment  of  its 
business,  with  "  the  weightier  matters  of  the  law."  We  must  learn 
to  be  impatient  of  all  easy  and  spectacular,  if  not  questionable,  sub- 
stitutes for  citizenship  in  downright  earnest. 

So  much  lies  in  our  subject  without  further  saying.  But  how  shall 
we  compass  so  great  an  end,  which  is  nothmg  less  than  to  raise  Ike 
moral  estimate  oj  citizenship?  How  shall  we  who  believe  in  the  value 
of  education  contribute  to  this  end?  How  shall  we  come  out  of  the 
academic  into  the  practical,  and  say  the  things  we  have  to  say,  and  do 
the  things  we  have  to  do,  effectively?  So  far  as  the  masses  are  con- 
cerned, we  must  work,  I  think,  in  and  through  the  concrete.  Citizen- 
ship is  a  matter  of  principles  and  ideals;  but  it  is  no  abstraction.  It 
is  a  matter  of  details,  which,  in  their  ceaseless  and  monotonous  re- 
turn, teach  "  line  upon  line  and  precept  upon  precept."  Citizens  are 
made  by  domg  the  things  for  which,  at  any  given  time,  citizenship 
stands.  There  is  no  other  way  of  making  the  ordinary  citizen.  Prin- 
ciples are  established,  standards  are  set,  ideals  are  made  dear  and 
abiding  through  persistent,  or  as  m  some  cases  through  aroused  and 
impassioned,  action.  A  campaign  like  that  of  District  Attorney  Jerome 
on  the  East  Side  of  New  York  is  first  educational,  secondarily  political. 
We  can  educate  somewhat  through  the  schools;  but,  for  the  most  part, 
we  must  be  ready  to  take  the  field,  and  deal  with  men  who  do  not  think 
much  in  our  way,  but  who  are  capable  of  thinking  earnestly. 
56 
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But  the  immediate  question  before  us,  and  as  it  seems  to  me  the 
most  serious  political  question  before  the  country,  is,  not  how  shall  we 
educate,  in  the  (Bdinary  sense,  those  whom  we  call  the  masses?  but 
how  shall  we  raise  i»  those  already  educated  the  moral  estimate  of  dH- 
zenship?  The  greatest  political  danger  of  our  time  does  not  come  di- 
rectly from  ignorance,  but  from  the  use  made  of  ignorance  by  the  in- 
telligence of  organized  power,  with  the  tacit  consent  of  the  intelligence 
of  cuhure.  Ignorance  may  be  the  condition;  it  is  not  the  inciting  cause 
of  poUtical  corruption.  That  cause  lies  within  the  region  of  intell^ent 
dishonesty.  It  is  our  bounden  duty,  for  every  reason,  to  educate  the 
ignorant;  but  it  is  a  shame  that  we  ate  obliged  to  educate  them  for 
the  sake  of  protecting  ourselves  from  our  own  trained  and  often  edu- 
cated leaders,  who  have  become  adepts  in  corruption. 

It  IS  as  true  to-day  as  when  Carlyle  said  it,  "  It  is  the  knowing  ones 
who  rule."  What  do  our  "  knowing  ones  "  think  about  dtizen^p? 
What  is  the  moral  estimate  whidi  they  put  upon  it  ?  What  is  the  moial 
estimate  which  we,  as  a  consenting,  if  not  an  active,  political  part  of 
the  knowing  and  ruling  ones,  put  upon  it  ?  Let  us  test  very  briefly 
this  moral  sense  of  citizenship  as  it  comes  within  our  observation  or 
experience. 

Citizenship,  we  shall  agree,  requires  the  faithful  use  of  political 
ri^ts.  Rights,  once  established,  instantly  become  dutiesi  otherwise 
we  must  speak  of  them  as  unoccupied  rights.  An  unoccupied  political 
ri^t  always  represents  so  much  indifferentism, —  moral  as  well  as 
physical  absenteeism.  The  percentage  of  unused  rights  has  become 
a  calculable  factor  m  political  manipulation.  It  can  be  pretty  definitely 
located  in  any  given  community,  for  it  usually  follows  the  lines  of  intell- 
igence. We  familiarly  say  that  the  quality  of  the  vote  in  New  England, 
not  its  size,  depends  upon  the  weather.  No  man  can  faithfully  use 
his  political  rights  without  a  good  deal  of  inconvenience,  personal  ef- 
fort, and  sometimes  personal  courage.  The  result  is  an  increasing 
disuse  of  political  rights  among  those  who  are  unwilling  to  pay  the 
price  of  the  right.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  a  great  many  question 
the  extension  of  political  ri^ts,  as  through  woman  suffrage.  Will  the 
rij^ts,  if  established,  be  occupied?  Citizenship  is  cheapened  by  un- 
used, as  it  is  demoralized  by  misused,  privileges. 

Citizenship,  we  shall  emphatically  agree,  requires  that  its  po- 
litical purity  be  kept  inviolate.  Bribery  is  to  suffrage  what  forgery 
is  to  business,  or  treason  to  the  service.  But  bribery  is  a  recc^- 
nized,  not  exactly  authorized,  but  recognized,  method  of  transacting 
political  business.    Neither  party  claims  to  be  free  from  it.    The  gen- 
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eral  facts  in  regard  to  political  bribery  are  part  of  the  public  knowledge, 
though  it  may  be  difficult  to  individualize  them.  Aside  from  the  dull- 
ness of  the  party  conscience  at  this  point,  the  most  disheartening  feature 
of  this  whole  business  has  been  the  failure  to  put  the  emphasis  upon 
the  wrong  in  the  fit  place.  We  have  held  in  public  contempt  the  men 
who  take  bribes,  instead  of  holding  under  public  condemnation  the 
men  who  give  bribes.  Not  until  the  exposure  in  Missouri  were  we 
ready  to  view  this  matter  in  the  right  proportion.  Of  course  there  is 
a  vast  difference  in  degree  between  the  selling  of  one's  vote,  and  the 
sale  of  one's  official  power  or  influence  as  a  legislator  or  judge;  still, 
it  is  the  men  or  the  corporations  who  are  taking  the  initiative  in  this 
kind  of  corruption  with  whom  we  are  chiefly  concerned.  We  cannot 
expend  our  wrath  or  our  contempt  upon  their  victims  and  allow  them 
to  maintain  their  respectabiHty.  Certainly,  as  regards  the  purchase 
of  votes  it  is  the  purchaser  who  is  the  greater  sinner  in  the  light  of  the 
sacredness  of  citizenship.  It  is  he  who  conceives  the  mischief,  and 
works  the  temptation,  and  secures  the  result.  Upon  him  should  fall 
the  heavier  condemnation.  We  are  just  awakening  to  the  enormity 
of  the  offense  of  bribery  on  its  active  as  well  as  on  its  receptive  side. 
Let  us  leant  to  discriminate  in  respect  to  bribery  in  the  purchase 
of  votes  among  the  more  ignorant  voters,  so  that  the  penalty  shall  fall 
where  it  belongs,  at  a  second  remove  upon  ignorance,  at  first  hand  upon 
intelligence. 

Citizenship,  we  shall  further  agree,  requures  the  subordmation  of 
private  interests  to  the  public  good.  I  would  not  affirm  that  men  are 
more  selfish  or  less  patriotic  than  formerly,  it  is  entirely  evident 
that  there  are  greater  opportunities  for,  and  greater  incentives  to,  self- 
aggrandizement  at  the  pubhc  cost  than  formerly.  Organization  has 
become  a  powerful  influence  in  stimulating  private  interests.  It  re- 
tires personal  responsibihty;  it  awakens,  in  its  place,  ambition  and 
pride  in  large  adventures;  it  develops  great  rivalries;  it  creates  powers 
which  must  be  recognized,  and  which  may  demand  to  be  fostered  by 
the  state.  Unconsciously,  it  may  be,  the  private  citizen  finds  himself 
carried  on,  step  by  Step,  by  the  way  of  organized  power,  to  a  position 
where  he  seeks  to  utilize  the  government,  or  where  he  is  forced  to  an- 
tagonize it.  The  process  is  evident,  and  we  are  becoming  familiar 
with  the  result.  Hence  the  growing  fear,  in  the  public  mind,  of  or- 
ganized power,  as  such, —  a  fear  which  is  beginning  to  Include  organ- 
ized labor  as  well  as  organized  capital.  It  requires  no  prophetic  vision 
to  foresee  the  nature  of  the  next  political  struggle, —  if  there  is  to  be  a 
struggle  rather  than  a  campaign, —  that  it  must  be  between  the  organ- 
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ized  and  the  unorganized  power  of  the  country;  in  which  event  organ- 
ized capital  and  organized  tabor  will  be  found,  of  necessity,  upon  the 
same  side.  Who  can  doubt,  in  the  present  circumstance,  the  duty  of 
all  enh'ghtened  and  patriotic  citizenship  of  trying  to  avert  the  pos- 
sibility of  such  a  stru^le.  Now,  if  ever,  is  the  time  to  consider,  and 
to  consider  diligently,  the  public  good,  if  for  no  other  reason  than  that 
lasting  security  may  be  given  to  all  private  interests  which  are  compati- 
ble with  the  public  good. 

And  yet,  again,  I  am  sure  that  you  will  agree  with  me  as  I  say  that 
citizenship  cannot  exist  without  sentiment.  The  state  is  not  a  cor- 
poration. It  has  a  soul.  It  has  its  essential  greatness  in  its  humanity. 
Citizenship  amongst  us  must  conform  to  the  political  aims  which  we 
profess  and  to  the  political  ideals  which  we  cherish.  It  is  the  ruling 
passion  of  a  people  which  fixes  its  destiny.  That  ancient  and  forma- 
tive passion  for  liberty,  that  respect  for  man  as  man,  that  sense  of  jus- 
tice which  was  not  satisfied  till  it  had  set  the  bondman  free,  that  hos~ 
pitality  which  has  held  the  doors  of  the  nation  open  to  all  who  aspire 
after  freedom,  that  tolerance  which  has  kept  the  realm  of  opinion  as 
free  as  the  realm  of  action,  that  almost  impracticable  sentiment  which 
has  been  stn^gling,  and  is  struggling  still,  to  realize  the  equality  of 
opportunity, —  all  these  are  our  inheritances  of  the  spirit,  the  endow- 
ment of  our  citizenship.  These  are  the  things  for  which  we  stand. 
Realized  politically,  they  make  a  democracy.  Realized  spiritually, 
they  make  a  brotherhood.  Let  us  realize  them  through  citizenship. 
Let  us  keep  the  path  of  the  democracy  of  toil  and  struggle  open  to  the 
last  material  rewards  to  whidi  it  is  entitled.  Let  us  keep  the  path  for 
the  democracy  of  the  mind  open  through  every  grade  of  education  to 
'  the  last  training  of  the  university.  Let  us  keep  the  path  for  the  democ- 
racy of  the  soul  open  to  every  spiritual  privilege,  even  if  in  so  doing  we 
must  needs  reconstrutt  our  churches.  Nothing  less  than  these  things 
can  satisfy  the  deep  and  abiding  sentiment  of  citizenship. 

Judged  by  the  tests  which  I  have  recalled,  we  cannot  say  that  citi- 
zenship, as  it  exists  within  our  knowledge,  is  clothed  with  those  sanc- 
tities which  can  alone  give  it  saving  and  redeeming  power.  And  yet 
I  firmly  believe  that  there  has  begun  a  revival  of  the  political  conscience 
of  the  nation  which  is  to  make  its  moral  power  commensurate  with  its 
intelligence.  We  are  certainly  growing  more  sensitive  to  political  wrong- 
doing, if  in  the  nation,  if  in  the  slate,  even  in  the  dty,  we  are  growing 
steadier  and  more  determined  in  movements  for  reform.  We  are  not 
afraid  to  invoke  the  law  of  the  land  for  all  legitimate  ends  which  are 
revealed  by  public  necessities.      We  are  growing  less  narrow,  less 
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captious,  less  partisan  in  our  criticism  of  public  men,  and  more  dis- 
criminating in  our  support  of  those  whom  we  believe  deserve  well  of 
the  republic.  Approval  of  the  right,  and  of  right  men,  is  just  as  much 
a  sign  of  moral  advance  as  criticism  of  the  wrong  and  of  wrong  men. 
And  we  are  also  coming  to  believe,  as  a  nation,  that  greatness  is 
not  incompatible  with  righteousness,  but  rather  that  if  greatness  be 
ordered  by  God,  righteousness  must  come  forth  out  of  it  in  the  divine 
sequence.  If  God  be  in  His  world  at  the  present  time,  this  must  be 
so,  for  aU  thin^  which  belong  to  the  nations  are  taking  on  the  dimen- 
sions of  greatness.  The  spirit  of  natiorkality,  of  which  I  spoke  at  the 
beginning,  of  which  we  are  beginning  to  be  really  conscious,  is,  I  be- 
lieve, related  to  the  spirit  of  God.  In  His  name  it  is  summoning  na- 
tion after  nation  to  show  itself  at  its  best.  There  is  a  call  of  God  to 
nations,  as  to  men,  to  be  great.  It  is  not  wise  for  a  nation,  any  more 
than  it  is  for  a  man,  when  that  call  comes,  "  to  hide  amongst  the  stuff." 
May  God  in  His  infinite  grace  deliver  this  nation  from  the  weakness 
and  the  cowardice  of  mere  material  prosperity,  into  that  "  liberty  where- 
with He  makes  His  people  free." 


The  Mission  or  CHMsnANmr  to  the  Wori.d 


To  bring  the  individual  into  conscious  relation  with  God,  and  to 
develop  in  him  a  social  conscience,  are  not  the  only  aims  of  Religious 
Education.  There  is  a  third  aim,  which  includes  the  others,  and  ad- 
vances beyond  them.  The  question  before  us,  at  this  time  is,  How 
can  we  Quicken  in  the  Individual  a  Sense  of  National  and  Universal 
Brotherhood  P  This  is  but  another  way  of  asking.  How  can  we  pro- 
mote in  man  a  Godlike  attitude  and  spirit  toward  the  world  P  It  is 
the  world-view  of  a  man,  and  the  worid-view  of  a  people,  that  makes 
man  and  people  small  or  great.  We  shall  not  preserve  the  religious 
spirit  of  our  nation  by  external  efforts  of  instruction  alone.  These  will 
fail  unless  within  the  hearts  of  our  youth  is  conserved  and  cultivated 
that  Godlike  attitude  and  spirit  toward  the  world  which  is  the  sense  of 
National  and  Universal  Brotherhood.  God  is  love;  and  he  that  loveth 
not  knoweth  not  God.  Religion  is  not  only  consciousness  of  God,  not 
only  a  social  conscience  toward  our  neighbor;  it  is  a  Godlike  attitude, 
a  Godlike  temper  of  the  mind  toward  the  whole  world  of  men.  How 
shall  we  quicken  this  among  the  millions  of  our  younger  citizens  P 

The  wise  counselor,  the  President   of  Dartmouth  College,  has, 
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in  part,  answered  this  question  by  his  address  on  the  Sacredness 
of  Citizenship.  There  is  nothing  new  in  the  proposal  to  connect 
religion  with  citizenship.  It  is  a  thought  that  has  haunted  the 
worid  from  time  immemorial.  The  East  is  full  of  it.  The  dv- 
ilization  of  the  West  has  arisen  out  of  the  successive  attempts  of 
men  and  nations  to  promote,  to  modify,  or  to  banish  this  thought. 
It  has  taken  on  the  form  of  ecclesiastical  autocracy,  dominating  the 
state  and  the  members  of  society  with  the  rod  of  spiritual  despotism. 
It  has  appeared  in  the  modified  form  of  a  constitutional  union  of  Church 
and  State,  with  a  religious  establishment  and  a  prescribed  liturgy  em- 
anating from  the  throne  as  the  head  of  the  Church.  It  has  been  re- 
pudiated altogether  in  secularist  reactions,  wherein  citizens,  goaded  to 
the  denial  of  God  by  the  tyranny  of  clericalism,  have  proved  the  im- 
mortality of  the  idea  of  religious  education  by  their  futile  efforts  to 
extirpate  it  from  the  public  mind.  To-day,  in  the  United  States,  where 
ecclesiastical  autocracy  is  impossible,  where  constitutional  union  of 
Church  and  State  is  equally  impossible,  where  no  provocation  to  secu- 
larist reaction  arises,  because  no  interference  with  rehgious  liberty  is 
attempted,  an  opportunity  exists,  perhaps  unparalleled  in  the  history 
of  the  world,  to  show  the  normal  relation  of  religion  to  citizenship  in 
national  life.  That  opportunity  is  an  educational  one.  It  is  found 
wherever  children  and  youth  are  found.  It  consists  in  whatever  deep- 
ens the  impressionable  nature  of  the  young,  a  spirit  of  reverence,  a 
sense  of  national  brotherhood,  a  behef  in  the  sacredness  of  public 
duty.  Already  this  spirit  is  widespread;  promoted,  thank  Godl  by 
the  contagion  of  good  example  on  the  part  of  some  in  the  highest  sta- 
tions of  govenunent  in  the  land.  It  will  be  strange  if  the  American 
genius  for  surmounting  difficulties,  joined  with  the  American  concep- 
tion of  rational  patriotism,  be  not  adequate  ultimately  to  deal  with  that 
highest  civic  problem  of  religious  education,  in  which  citizens  of  all 
faiths  have  equal  interest,  the  cultivation,  in  institutions  maintained 
by  the  public  funds,  of  that  saCred  attitude  of  mind  toward  citizenship 
which  springs  from  the  training  of  the  religious  instincts,  and  only 
from  that. 

But  the  correct  training  of  the  rehgious  instincts  leads  to  results 
wider  than  patriotism.  There  is  a  brotherhood  that  reaches  beyond 
national  lines;  a  citizenship  of  the  world,  in  the  view  of  which  there  is 
neither  Jew  nor  Greek,  barbarian,  Scythian,  bond  nor  free,  but  only 
manhood,  with  its  rights  and  its  wrongs.  To  qualify  for  that  larger  citi- 
zenship in  the  world;  to  quicken  in  the  individual  the  sense  of  univer- 
sal brotherhood,  the  Godlike  attitude   toward  other  races  and  other 
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faiths;  the  respect  for  man  a^  man, —  is  the  supreme  end  of  Religious 
Education.  It  is  possible  that  all  may  not  be  in  sympathy  with  this 
aim.  Some  may  consider  it  visionary,  a  matter  of  phrases  rather 
than  an  afEair  of  reality,  deeming  that  it  is  impossible  to  look  on  races 
unlike  our  own  with  those  feelings  of  homogeneity  and  affection  that 
are  associated  with  the  idea  of  brotherhood.  Some  may  call  it  a  revo- 
lutionary aim,  tending  to  subvert  the  providential  order  of  superior 
and  inferior  races;  a  leveling  doctrine,  at  variance  with  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  tradition.  But  for  those  who  have  dbcounted  artificial  dis- 
tinctions bom  of  time  and  caste  and  unequal  opportunity,  who  have 
construed  the  Christian  religion  in  the  terms  of  the  cosmopolitanism  of 
Jesus  Christ,  nothing  is  more  sure  than  that  the  cultivation  of  the  sense 
of  universal  brotherhood  is  iji  accord  with  the  spirit  of  Christ,  with  the 
best  educational  principles,  with  a  rational  philosophy,  and  with  the 
tendencies  that  shall  advance  the  peace  of  the  world.  It  is  a  tremen- 
dous thought,  that  with  the  growth  of  the  democratic  spirit  in  the  twen- 
tieth centuiy,  which  ia  the  growth  of  the  right  valuation  of  personality, 
individual  personality  and  nadonal  personality,  there  may  be  at  hand 
a  rediscovery  of  the  mission  of  Christianity  to  the  world,  which  would 
mean  a  return  to  the  cosmopolitanism  of  Jesus  Christ.  How  simple, 
and  how  majestic  in  its  simplicity,  is  Christ's  attitude  and  spirit  toward 
the  world.  His  mind  is  disburdened  of  all  questions  of  sectarianism 
and  race  prejudice.  He  has  incarnated  Himself  in  the  life  of  the  race, 
and  every  interest  of  the  race  is  dear  to  Him.  He  is  unhampered 
by  autocratic  tradition;  He  is  incapable  of  the  lust  of  conquest. 
His  heart  beats  in  unison  with  every  upward  impulse  of  hu- 
manity, and  bows  in  sympathy  over  each  futile  effort.  The  griefs 
of  the  world  weigh  upon  Him.  He  weeps  for  its  sins.  He  loves  the 
world  with  an  eternal  passion,  as  of  an  only-begotten  from  a  Father. 
He  gives  His  life  for  the  world  in  atoning  sacrifice  with  joy  that  despises 
the  shame  of  the  cross,  saj^g:  "  If  I  be  lifted  up,  I  will  draw  all  men 
unto  myself."  What  simplicity  of  intention  1  what  cosmopolitanism 
of  spirit  1  Far  away  from  it  has  moved  the  Christian  civilization  of 
the  West,  caught  in  the  strenuous  complications  of  its  historical  devel- 
opment. Every  force  that  is  alien  to  the  cosmopolitanism  of  Christ 
has  wrought  upon  it,  to  obscure  from  the  eyes  of  the  world,  the  real 
mission  of  Christianity.  Ecclesiastical  despotism  has,  more  than  once, 
claimed  a  monopoly  of  knowledge,  in  order  that,  through  fear,  bora 
of  ignorance,  it  might  promote  submission  to  authority.  Sectarian 
strife  has  dismembered  the  Church,  with  fury  that,  at  times,  has  rivaled 
the  ferocity  of  f)agan  wars.    The  spirit  of  feudalism,  which  is  the  sub- 
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ordination  of  the  many  to  the  will  of  the  few,  has  dommated  Chris- 
tian states  and  shaped  the  foreign  policies  of  Christian  empires.  The 
slavery  of  men  has  been  sanctioned  by  Christian  opinion.  Race  hatreds, 
deep  and  implacable  as  those  of  Islam,  have  flourished  in  the  soil  of 
Christendom  and  wafted  their  influence  to  the  Far  East.  The  pro- 
vincialism of  proud  nations,  glorying  in  the  name  of  Christian,  has 
nourished  morbid  beliefe  in  destiny,  which  have  made  them  destroyers, 
and,  to  the  Oriental  mind,  have  identifled  Christianity  and  armed  im- 
perialism as  synonymous  terms. 

Not  with  rash  and  shallow  condenmation  does  one  speak  of  these 
historic  aspects  which  have  arisen  in  the  evolution  of  the  Western  world. 
However  regrettable  they  may  appear  from  the  standpoint  of  an  ideal- 
ist, doubtless  they  have  been  part  of  the  travaU  of  creation,  without 
which  mighty  products  of  good  could  not  have  been  bom.  Doubtless 
they  shall  be  overruled,  both  in  their  direct  and  indirect  influences  of 
evil,  through  the  great  providence  of  God,  who  makes  the  wrath  and 
the  error  and  the  vain  pride  of  man  to  praise  Him.  And  we  must  not 
forget  that  with  these  regrettable  things  have  come  also  many  things  of 
priceless  value,  that  are  of  the  essence  of  our  religion  and  in  harmony 
with  the  mind  of  Christ;  truths  that  have  been  purged  of  dross  in  the 
alembic  of  controversy;  institutions,  domestic,  social,  political,  sacra- 
mental, that  have  survived,  as  if  immortal;  moral  ideas  that  must  re- 
main, though  heaven  and  earth  should  pass  away.  It  is  true  that  the 
West  dare  not  point  to  its  historical  development  as  an  example  of 
ideal  Christian  evolution.  But  it  is  also  true  that  the  West,  ascending 
through  strife,  and  sin,  and  sorrow  to  its  present  greatness,  bears  wit- 
ness to  the  imperishable  essence  of  the  Revelation  of  Christ. 

To  all  who  observe  the  passage  of  events,  and  who  reflect  on  what 
they  observe,  the  present  state  of  the  world  speaks  of  impending  changes, 
the  meaning  and  extent  of  which  are  not  to  be  predicted.  The  acute 
crisis  in  the  Far  East  suggests  immeasurable  possibflities  in  the  re- 
distribution of  controlling  interests.  Qeyond  this  obvious  portent  of 
change  are  other  signs  which,  though  obscured  for  the  moment  by  the 
clouds  of  war,  strike  the  practised  eye,  and  shall  in  their  succession 
appear  before  the  public  mind.  The  familiarity  of  intercourse  be- 
tween the  most  remote  part  of  the  world  is  the  more  impressive  because 
it  excites  comment  no  longer.  We  go  to  the  Far  East  to-day  with  less 
difficulty  of  preparation  and  less  sense  of  remoteness  than  our  fathers 
who  went  from  Boston  to  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi.  We  expect 
the  presence  of  Orientals  in  our  seats  of  learning;  at  Berlin,  at  Stras- 
burg,  at  Oxford,  at  Harvard,  at  Princeton.    Nor  are  there  lacking, 
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in  the  East,  seats  of  learning  rivaling  our  own,  where  science  and  lit- 
erature and  politics  of  the  West  are  taught.  Academic  interchanges 
within  the  East  are  habitual.  India  and  China  are  dispatching  the 
flower  of  their  youth  to  Japan  to  study  European  biology  and  phi- 
losophy in  the  imperial  univer^ties  of  Kyoto  and  Tokyo. 

Numerous  local  movements  of  spiritual  reform  are  taking  place  in 
Hindu,  Mohammedan,  and  Buddhist  circles^  movements  that  appear 
to  be  sporadic,  but  reveal,  on  closer  scrutiny,  one  common  term,  the 
assimilation  of  portions  of  the  Christian  truth;  and,  like  the  returning 
of  a  Nova  Scotian  tide  from  its  long  ebb,  there  is  rolling  in  upon  the 
educated  life  of  the  Orient  the  pressure  of  mysterious  impulses  making 
for  a  new  sodal  order;  the  flood  of  fresh  suggestion,  bespeaking  hope 
and  energy  to  cover  the  wreckage  of  long  passivity  and  philosophical 
despair;  the  mysterious  appreciation  of  Christ  and  of  the  esoteric  as- 
pects of  Christianity. 

As  one  ponders  the  present  state  of  the  world,  noting  these  phenom- 
ena of  the  East,  with  others,  ominous,  yet  not  less  evident,  darkening  the 
sky  of  northern  Europe,  and  as  one  reflects  that  God's  plan  moves  on- 
ward, whatever  else  be  stayed,  the  question  presses,  Is  there  shortly  to 
be  a  new  interpretation  of  the  mission  of  Christianity  to  the  world? 
After  the  long  ages  of  the  historical  evolution  of  the  West,  during  which 
ecclesiastical  despotism  and  sectarian  strife,  and  the  spirit  of  feudalism, 
and  race-hatred,  and  the  provincial  pride  of  destiny  have  drawn  the 
thick  veil  of  Western  civilization  between  the  face  of  Christ  and  the 
waiting  East,  is  there  to  be  a  new  Epiphany,  a  fresh  manifestation  of 
Christ  to  the  Gentiles  through  some  nation  that  has  come  out  of  the 
blind  evolutionary  struggle  into  the  simplicity  that  is  in  Christ? 

If  so,  can  we  be  that  nation  ?  There  are  conditions  present  in  our 
life  that  suggest  the  possibility  of  oiu'  election  for  this  benign  service. 
In  the  heart  of  our  people  is  the  spirit  of  civil  liberty.  That  spirit  has 
so  incarnated  itself  in  our  life  that  it  determines,  more  or  less,  our 
world-view.  We  judge  of  the  blessedness  or  misery  of  nations  by  the 
measiire  of  their  freedom  and  their  self-sufficiency.  Therefore,  what- 
ever may  exist  in  the  thinking  of  individuals,  there  exists  not,  in  tiie 
thinking  of  the  American  people,  the  desire  to  enslave,  the  lust  to  con- 
quer. If,  lately,  we  have  appeared  to  the  East  as  a  military  power, 
it  was  because  honest  men  deemed,  whether  rightly  or  wrongly,  that 
this  was  a  step  toward  the  ultimate  liberty  of  enslaved  peoples,  not 
a  barrier  against  it,  and  I  believe  that  this  desirable  view  of  our  motive 
prevails  throughout  the  East  up  to  this  time. 

Nor  is  the  American  view  of  religious  liberty  less  pronounced.     Our 
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most  holy  traditions  are  the  voluntary  principle  and  the  unfetta«d  - 
r^t  of  conscience.  To  scorn  the  futh  of  any  man  is  to  surrender 
what  our  &thei3  won  and  held  throi^  suffering. 

But,  if  it  be  God's  pleasure  to  use  this  nation,  so  wondrously  seg- 
regated from  the  complications  of  European  politics,  to  make  to  the 
bewildered  world  a  new  demonstration  of  the  essential  spirit  of  Chris- 
tianity, there  must  come  a  great  deepening  in  the  nation's  heart  of  the 
sense  of  univeisal  brotherhood,  which  is  (to  use  the  venerated  language 
of  our  authorized  version)  "  good  will  toward  men."  Pea<%  on  earth 
comes  not,  abides  not,  returns  not,  save  where  there  there  is  good  will 
toward  men;  a  deep  solicitude  for  the  world's  good,  a  growing  tradi- 
tion of  world-wide  love  in  a  nation's  heart,  supplanting  that  unchas- 
t«ied  selfishness  which  is  the  fiist  tendency  of  a  prosperous  and  pro- 
gressive pet^le. 

From  that  tendency  we  are  by  no  means  exempt.  At  present  its 
expression  in  the  terms  of  militarism  is  held  in  check  by  the  traditional 
love  of  liberty  for  ourseli^s  and  for  all  mankind;  but  in  the  more  sub- 
tle forms  of  commercial  ambition  it  may  steal  upon  us  unawares.  Sir 
William  Humber,  in  his  history  of  British  India,  affirms  that  Great 
Britain  entered  the  East  with  no  thought  of  military  empire.  Her  mo- 
tive was  a  coDunerdal  motive.  The  subjugation  of  the  peoples  of 
India  was  a  dream  bom  of  her  mercantile  successes. 

There  is  no  guaranty,  save  one,  and  that  is  the  pervading  influence 
of  the  spirit  of  Jesus  Christ  in  our  people,  that  commcrdal  eagerness 
Shalt  not  kad  us  on  to  aggression,  and  aggression  issue  in  conquest. 

Conquest  may  bring  wealth,  and  conquest  may  bring  glory,  but  the 
price  of  it  shall  be  to  forfeit  the  chance  of  interpreting  the  mission  of 
Christianity  to  the  Eastern  world. 

It  is  certain  that  the  representatives  of  Western  nations  never  can 
remterpret  the  mission  of  Christianity  to  the  Orient,  in  part  enraged,  in 
part  jaded  and  dispirited,  by  sword-thrusts  from  the  West,  unless  there 
be  shown  in  the  nations  they  represent  a  purpose  to  temper  selfish 
ambition  by  that  first  law  of  Christ's  life, "  good  will  toward  men."  In 
these  proud  days  of  the  republic  we  hear  much  spoken  of  our  mighty 
destiny  among  the  nations.  God  save  us  from  being  in^riated  with 
the  sense  of  destiny,  and  from  losmg  the  sense  of  justice  to  remote 
nations  and  respect  for  Asiatic  r^ts  and  aspirations. 

It  is  also  certain  that  the  representatives  of  Western  nations  must 
relatively  fail  to  interpret  Christianity  to  the  scholarly  minds  of  the 
East,  if  they  insist  that  Christianity  necessarily  impUes  ecclesiastical 
institutions  and  dogmatic  definitions  identical  with  those  of  the  Occi- 
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dental  worshipers  of  Christ.  To  say  this  is  in  no  sense  an  undervalua- 
tion of  our  Christian  theology.  So  far  from  undervaluing  theolc^  as  a 
hindrance  upon  life,  I  should  esteem  life  as  not  worth  living,  were  it  not 
for  those  apostolic  beliefs  concerning  God  and  the  person  and  work 
of  Christ  which,  because  I  hold  them,  and  in  the  way  in  which  I  see 
them,  are  my  theology,  upon  which  my  life  is  founded.  But  I  cannot 
demand  of  men  whose  institutional  conceptions  are  the  fruit  of  Oriental 
mhcritancy,  and  whose  points  of  contact  with  the  revelation  of  God 
in  Christ  are  determined  by  the  canons  of  Oriental  thinking,  that  they 
shall  adopt  all  the  intellectual  terms  in  which  I,  of  another  inheritance, 
formulate  my  belief  in  these  great  primary  beliefs  of  Christianity,  or  else 
be  understood  to  have  no  share  in  an  essence  of  truth  which,  on 
Christ's  own  word,  is  of  universal  application  and  for  universal  posses- 
sion. Let  me  rather  so  believe  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  so  trust  that  Light 
which  lighteth  every  man  coming  into  the  world,  so  honor  the  attempts 
of  all  nations  and  kindreds  and  peoples  to  attain  unto  God,  so  wait  for 
the  East  to  lift  herself  from  her  long  bewUderment  and  for  God  to 
complete  what  He  Himself  has  begun,  so  dismiss  that  inherent  scorn 
of  the  East  which  has  been  the  stumbling-block  cast  by  Anglo-Saxon 
pride  in  the  path  of  Christ's  world  conquest,  that  in  my  heart  there  shall 
be  but  a  Godlike  yearning  for  the  souls  of  all  men,  and  in  my  life  a 
Christlike  mark  of  sacrifice. 

There  is  but  one  way  to  preserve  and  to  propagate  this  spirit  in  the 
American  nation,  with  our  genius  for  commercialism,  oiur  love  for 
progress,  our  perilous  pride  of  destiny.  It  is  to  promote  the  influence 
of  this  large  view  of  the  mission  of  Christianity  to  the  world  upon  the 
millions  of  our  younger  citizens  in  their  school  and  college  days.  In- 
tensify this  by  wise  and  well- considered  methods,  and  they  shall  de- 
velop a  sense  of  the  brotherhood  of  the  world,  a  zeal  for  the  advance- 
ment of  the  world,  a  deference  for  the  rights  of  the  world,  a  respect  for 
the  aspirations  of  the  world  that  shall  make  our  national  spirit  an  in- 
terpretation of  the  mission  of  Christianity  to  the  non-Christian  races. 
Permit  these  younger  citizens,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  most  impres- 
sionable years  of  life,  to  drink  only  the  heating  wine  of  secular  ambi- 
tion, to  acquire  only  the  hunger  for  control  of  the  worid's  resources, 
to  foster  race  prejudice  and  crude  Occidentalism,  and  each  generation, 
moving  further  away  from  the  ancestral  heritages  of  the  Christian  re- 
ligion, shall  postpone  the  coming  of  the  kingdom  of  God  on  earth. 

Men,  judging  in  haste,  may  call  the  deliberations  of  this  Convention 

academic,  but  time  will  show  that,  among  the  voices  that  have  pleaded 

from  this  platform  for  a  greater  emphasis  upon  religion  throughout  our 

whole  educational  system,  all  have  spoken  as  patriots,  some  as  prophets. 
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From  a  biological  standpoint,  good  parenthood,  in  all  that  that  noble 
and  pregnant  term  involves,  is  the  supreme  end  of  man.  This  means 
that  that  man  and  woman  is  the  best  who  produces  and  rears  to  fullest 
bodfly,  mental,  and  moral  matmity  the  most  and  the  best  children. 
No  other  service  equals  this.  God's  covenant  with  Abraham,  that  if  he 
did  His  will  his  children  should  be  as  the  stars,  only  expresses  a  uni- 
versal law  of  life.  Nature's  one  penalty  for  every  kind  of  violation  of 
the  fundamental  laws  of  our  being  is  progressive  extinction.  No  mat- 
ter what  the  sin,  its  punishment  is  some  form  of  lessened  vitality,  per- 
version or  arrest.  The  ultimate  test  of  every  question  of  personal  or 
social  virtue  is  its  effect  on  the  child  in  our  midst,  and  yet  more  its 
effect  on  the  unborn,  with  the  fate  of  countless  generations  of  whom 
every  fruitful  life  is  freighted.  All  the  culture  and  institutions  of  every 
race  are  sound  and  abiding,  or  false  and  transient,  according  as  they 
favor  or  hinder  the  transmission  of  the  sacred  torch  of  life  undimmed 
to  posterity.  This  is  the  standpoint  of  the  new  movement  in  eugenics 
or  practical  heredity,  a  factor  in  every  life  far  more  important  than  en- 
virotunent  and  education  combined.  In  this  large  sense  let  us  not 
forget  that  patonity  is  as  much  the  culmination  of  man's  education  as 
maternity  is  of  woman's,  and  Mr.  Galton's  proposed  certification  and 
.  endowment  of  those  fittest  for  each  is  only  recognizing  the  fact  that 
these  are  exactly  the  diplomas  and  these  the  highest  degrees,  summa 
cum  Umdt,  which  nature  has  always  conferred  on  those  who  finish 
their  course  in  her  great  university. 

How  do  we  stand  in  the  light  of  this  great  and  awful  bionomic  law 
that  makes  our  very  life  its  sport  ?    Statistics  show  that  among  both 
the  oldest    An\erican  stirps,  and  also  among  the  educated  classes, 
marriages,  in  both  sexes,  are  later  and  fewer,  that  children  of  those  \rtio  ' 
do  marry  are  less  numerous  and  less  often  nursed,  and  more  often  and 
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earlier  committed  to  the  care  of  nuises,  governesses,  teachers,  and  that  all 
four  of  these  evils  have  grown  steadily  for  at  least  two  generations,  while 
among  the  children  of  the  more  prolific  lower  classes  crime,  as  meas- 
ured by  the  age  of  first  committment,  is  every  decade  more  precocious, 
both  in  city  and  country,  and  also  that  the  growing  diffusion  of  school- 
learning  does  not  bring  pro[>ortiouate  inununity  from  either  vice  or 
crime,  although  it  does  give  greater  abihty  to  conceal  both.  Other 
studies,  nearly  half  a  score  in  number,  made  in  various  parts  of  the 
country  and  on  various  classes,  show  a  rapidly  progressive  ignorance 
of  the  Bible,  despite  home,  church,  and  Sunday  school,  so  that  for  an 
increasing  percentage  of  our  high-school  pupils  its  best  passages  and 
most  sahent  incidents  are  so  unknown  that  the  commonest  literary  allu- 
sions to  its  contents  are  not  understood.  Ancient  German  and  Greek 
religions  are  often  better  known.  The  problems  are  too  vast  and  vital 
to  be  solved  by  any  quick  devices,  by  resolutions,  committees,  or  ad- 
dresses. In  view  of  the  magnitude  of  the  danger,  I  feel  profoundly 
that  my,  or  perhaps  any  one's,  program  of  how  to  meet  it  will  seem 
either  radical  or  impractical,  or  both;  but  I  could  not  be  an  optimist  if 
I  did  not  believe  myself  in  its  soundness  and  efficiency. 

I.  First  of  all,  I  would  have  worked  out  two  concrete  courses. in 
morals, —  one  for  high  school  and  one  for  early  college  classes, —  de- 
tailed and  practical,  rather  than  abstract  and  theoretical.  This  work 
should  begin  in  personal  hygiene  and  regimen,  and  comprise  diet,  es- 
erdse,  body  keeping  and  training,  and  should  enlist  the  strong  and 
legitimate  passion  of  every  young  man  to  be  strong  and  eveiy  girl  to 
be  beautiful  and  attractive.  It  should  include  dress,  adornment,  eti- 
quette, and  manners;  should  treat  the  seven  deadly  sms  of  the  Cath- 
ohc  Church,^  pride,  avarice,  luxuiy,  envy,  anger,  appetite,  sloth, — 
and  the  cardinal  virtues, —  wisdom,  coiuage,  temperance,  justice, 
faith,  hope,  and  love, —  should  involve  something  of  temperament, 
habit,  character,  livelihood,  citizenship,  example,  self-respect  and  con- 
trol, selfishness  and  honesty,  patriotism,  companionship  and  friend- 
ship, obedience,  usefulness,  fim,  ambitioD,  methods  of  study,  duties 
to  self  and  to  relations  and  acquaintances,  to  state  and  church,  and 
should  culminate  in  a  few  wholesome  principles  concerning  purity, 
marriage,  home-makmg,  fatherhood  and  motherhood,  and  duties  to  the 
unborn.  These  latter  topics  should  be  taught  io  a  condensed  way 
by  bints,  and  without  causing  self-consciousness.  All  should  be  copi- 
ously illustrated  by  examples  drawn  from  history,  Uterature,  and  life, 
and  while  I  would  not  have  the  religious  motives  omitted,  the  chief 
appeal  should  be  to  prudence  of  a  common-sense  kmd,  and  to  the 
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t  of  honor,  meaot  to  be  tbe  chief  advocate  of  the  interests  of 
the  race  in  the  soul  of  the  individual.  We  still  lack  a  manual  or  cur- 
riculum of  this  kind,  but  experience  h&s  proven  the  practicability  of  it, 
and  it  is  sure  to  come. 

II.  For  some  children  the  mother  is  literaUy  in  the  place  of  God, 
and  all  the  sentiments  that  underlie  both  virtue  and  religion  —  viz., 
helplessness,  dependence,  reverence,  devoticm,  loyalty,  gratitude,  love, 
service  —  must  in  the  child  first  be  directed  to  her,  and  only  later  are 
they  transferred  to  deity,  nature,  and  society.  Every  failure  on  her 
part  to  supply  food,  care,  love,  authority,  or  to  evoke  any  of  the  sen- 
timents involves  defect  in  the  diild's  moral  and  religious  nature.  Hence 
the  mother  who  does  most  for  hersdf  does  most  for  her  child.  So  sub- 
tle is  this  early  rapport  that  nothing  in  her  soul  or  body  fails  to  register 
its  effect  on  the  body  and  soul  of  the  infant,  who  knows  no  other  god 
but  its  mother.  For  her,  therefore,  rel^ous  and  moral  nurture  means 
not  only  to  crave  motherhood  for  her  own  good,  but  to  want  the  whole 
of  it,  pain,  joy,  and  all.  The  more  we  know  of  early  childhood,  the 
clearer  we  see  that  it  is  what  motherhood  makes  it;  that  motherhood 
is  therefore  the  most  creative  and  divine  thing  in  the  world.  Formal 
instruction  avails  little  without  this  work  of  preformation  to  prepare 
the  soil.  Every  kind  and  degree  of  maternal  ministration  of  this  kind 
increases  receptivity  for  teaching  when  its  time  comes. 

m.  Formal  moral  and  religious  instruction  at  home  should,  of 
course,  begin  with  stories,  very  simple,  brief,  and  oft-repeated  at  first, 
and  rapidly  increasing  in  number,  kind,  and  complexity,  as  the  child's 
intelligence  expands.  Stories  are  the  oldest  form  of  transmitted  cul- 
ture and  the  most  formative.  All  should  have  a  moral  more  and  more 
disguised  and  implicit  as  the  child  advances  in  years,  but  the  moral 
should  be  ever  present  for  sentiments,  will,  or  both.  I  suspect  and 
challei^  the  word  "  ftmnal  "  in  my  topic  if  it  involves,  as  it  does  with 
too  many  pedagogues,  anything  methodic.  It  should  at  first  be  as  free 
Ofi  possible  frcHn  every  element  of  didacticism,  systematic  sequence,  or 
the  drill  foctois  of  the  precisian.  Form  should  be  utterly  subordi- 
nated to  content,  and  the  tales  should  be  of  the  greatest  possible  num- 
ber and  variety.  Young  children  need  elemental  story-roots  picturing 
all  the  elemental  good  and  evil  in  the  world; — all  these,  of  which  the 
kindergarten  has  a  very  precious  kit,  though  far  too  few,  too  elaborated 
and  selected  from  too  narrow  a  range,  the  child  needs,  and  for  these 
its  moral  appetite  is  voracious.  Every  mother  should  be  a  story-teller, 
and  her  repertory  should  be  large,  well-chosen,  and  ever  replenished, 
and  the  father  should  take  his  turn.    What  else  was  the  twilight  hour, 
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the  fireplace,  where  that  still  survives,  made  for?  Tales  are  the 
natural  soul-food  of  children,  their  native  breath  and  vital  air;  but  our 
children  are  too  often  either  story-starved  or  charged  with  ill-chosen 
or  ill-adapted  twaddle  tales.  Good  tales,  well  told,  preform  the 
moral  choices  of  aduh  life  aright.  Many  Bible  stories  are  among  the 
best,  but  these  are  not  enough,  and  there  are  not  enough  adapted  to 
any  age,  so  we  should  go  outside,  and  draw  on  other  sources.  Here 
our  need  is  a  canon  of  well-chosen  ones  from  a  very  wide  field,  cast 
into  the  right  form  for  each  age. 

IV.  The  religion  of  nature  should  not  be  omitted  in  the  home. 
Everything  has  been  worshif)ed  by  primitive  man,  and  here,  too,  the 
chdd  tends  to  repeat  the  history  of  the  race.  Moon,  sun,  stars,  the 
boundless  sky  and  its  great  void,  wind,  stars,  lightning,  wind,  cloud, 
shadow,  sea,  mountains,  fire,  trees,  floweis,  animals,  and,  lastly,  man 
himself,  the  crown  and  epitome  of  all, —  all  these  have  been  supreme 
objects  of  worship  somewhere  and  at  some  time,  and  the  vestiges  of 
these  old  nature-religions  are  many  and  patent  in  the  childish  heart 
and  soul,  and  all  need  some  development,  for  how  shall  the  soul  adore 
the  unseen  till  it  has  first  felt  the  power  of  the  visible  things  that  declare 
the  glory  of  God?  What  kind  of  a  father  is  he  who  has  never  taken 
his  children  on  a  walk  in  the  country,  where  they  could  be  at  least  ex- 
posed to  these  influences?  What  more  hallowed  way  of  spending 
Sunday  afternoon  in  every  season?  And  in  what  environment  does 
parenthood  stand  forth  in  more  dignity  and  majesty  than  on  such  a 
background  of  nature,  the  mighty  parent  of  us  all  ? 

V.  As  to  prayers  at  the  mother  knee,  in  the  family,  grace  at  table, 
Bible  reading  and  memorizing,  these  are  just  as  precious  home  influ- 
ences as  they  ever  were,  or  perhaps  as  any  one  has  ever  claimed  them 
to  be;  but  they  are  all  rapidly  declining,  even  in  Christian  homes. 
They  ought  to  be  maintained  for  their  influence  on  the  children,  even 
if  there  were  no  other  reason.  This  aspect  of  the  decadence  of  the 
home  is  to  me  peculiarly  pathetic.  Must  this  daily  consecration  of  the 
household  to  heaven  lapse  to  a  mere  vanishing  remainder?  Is  a 
psychologist  or  pedagogue  old-fashioned  to  plead  for  these,  when  even 
the  clergy  say  so  little  for  it  ?  Many  can  at  least  have  sacred  songs  and 
hymns  in  the  home  on  fit  occasions,  and  these  sink  deep  and  bear  rich 
fruitage  later. 

VI.  If  formal  mstruction  means  catechism  of  either  the  Westminster 
or  more  modem  and  trivialized  form,  I  cannot  plead  for  it,  if  for  no 
other  reason  than  that  there  are  better  uses  of  the  scanty  time,  and 
dogma  is  everywhere  giving  way  to  life.    Moral  and  religious  training 
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for  children  is,  in  the  home,  essentially  informal,  and  non-examinable. 
It  is  seed  cast  on  the  waters,  which  will  never  again  be  seen  as  seed, 
but  only  as  the  harvest  of  later  years. 

Finally,  and  above  all,  instruction  is  the  atmosphere  of  the  home. 
The  child's  intellect  is  very  small  and  feeble,  but  there  is  nothing  in 
the  domestic  environment  to  which  its  soul  is  not  responsive.  Every 
cloud  in  the  heaven  of  the  parents'  love  for  each  other,  every  moment 
of  suspicion,  every  word  of  censure,  every  act  of  indifference,  wilts  the 
child's  moral  nature.  The  home  must  be  first,  and  not  second  to  busi- 
ness or  to  society.  It  must  be  happy,  for  young  souls  expand  and 
grow  only  where  quiet  joy  reigns.  It  must  be  pervaded  by  a  high  sense 
of  duty,  which  is  best  imparted,  not  by  conscious  and  methodic  incul- 
cations, but  by  the  infection  of  example.  There  must  be  high  ideals 
and  standards  in  all  matters,  order,  system,  regularity,  and  therefore 
there  must  be  discipline  and  no  overindulgence.  The  rod  must  not 
be  absolutely  impossible,  but  the  requirements  must  not  be  fitful  or 
changeable. 

HappUy,  we  live  in  a  day  of  rapidly  increasing  knowledge  of  chil- 
dren, and  the  more  we  know  of  them,  the  more  they  are  desired,  and 
the  more  clearly  it  is  seen  that  their  bodies  and  souls  are  worthier  than 
anything  else  in  the  world  of  love,  reverence,  and  service,  and  that  noth- 
ing supplies  parents  with  sufh  potent  motives  to  become  and  to  do 
the  best  they  can  as  the  desire  to  be  the  better  able  to  bring  their 
children  to  the  fullest  possible  maturity  of  all  their  powers. 


In  the  Sunday  School 
rev.  everett  d.  burr,  d.d. 

fastok  first  baftlst  cbukch,  hbwton  centek,  uassacbusetts 
When  God  gave  the  Bible  to  mankind  he  had  thought  of  the  kind 
of  man  to  whom  He  gave  it.  Its  adaptation  to  human  need  is  like  the 
light  which  adjusts  itself  to  the  eye  of  the  minutest  insect  and  the  ex- 
tended vision  of  man.  This  adaptability  of  the  Scripture  is  not  limited 
to  the  varied  needs  of  humanity  in  the  large,  but  to  the  changing  needs 
of  the  individual  life  in  its  varied  developmental  periods. 

Paul  knew  one  life  at  least  that  from  his  point  of  view  illustrated 
what  the  Scripture  could  do  in  the  culture  of  the  soul.  Of  Timothy 
he  said,"  From  a  child  thou  hast  known  the  Holy  Scriptures,  which  are 
able  to  make  thee  wise  unto  salvation  through  the  faith  which  is  in 
Christ  Jesus.  All  Scripture,  God-breathed,  is  profitable  for  doctrine, 
for  reproof,  for  correction,  for  instruction  in  righteousness,  that  the 
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man  of  God  may  be  perfect,  thoroughly  furnished  unto  all  good  works." 
From  childhood  to  manhood,  from  the  early  years  of  immaturity  to 
the  perfecting  of  character,  the  Scripture  can  be  both  instructor  and 
curriculum. 

In  methods  of  secular  education  the  child  is  no  longer  a  problem, 
but  an  opportunity.  Time  was  when  the  child  was  thought  to  be  a 
volume  to  be  read,  a  riddle  to  be  solved,  a.  block  to  be  chiseled  into 
form:  but  now  we  axe  abandoning  the  artificial  methods  and  are  dealing 
with  soul  life  as  the  scientific  horticulturist  would  deal  with  the  plant, 
by  a  method  in  harmony  with  nature,  which  recognizes  the  four  seasons, 
and  dares  allow  that  this  new  expression  of  the  life  of  God,  a  child, 
shall  not  be  forced  to  fit  a  man's  idea  of  what  he  should  be,  but  rather 
fulfill  the  divine  intention.  The  new  education  understands  its  first 
duty  to  be  to  free  a  soul  from  physical  limitations;  to  open  a  child's 
eyes  and  teach  him  to  see,  to  unstop  the  ears  and  bid  him  to  hear,  to 
guide  the  untrained  muscles  in  their  first  adventures  —  in  a  word,  to  set 
free  the  entempled  soul  in  self-expression. 

The  modem  teacher  does  not  seek  to  instruct,  but  to  educate,  not 
to  inform  the  child,  but  to  form  a  new  life  in  the  child,  not  to  leave  a 
thought,  but  to  find  one,  not  to  project  himself  upon  the  pupil,  but  to 
enable  the  pupil  to  project  himself  as  a  new  force  into  the  world. 

One  cannot  define  the  ultimate  aims  of  the  true  education  with- 
out discovering  that  they  are  coincident  with  the  sublime  purposes 
of  Christian  religion.    Education  is  the  emancipation  of  soul. 

The  salvation  of  the  soul,  as  implied  by  the  traditional  teaching  of 
the  Church,  is  something  independent  of  time,  something  which  can  be 
accomplished  in  a  day.  But  this  implies  that  religion  is  only  a  medi- 
cine to  cure  a  disease.  The  great  Teacher  defined  the  salvation  which 
He  came  to  give  in  terms  of  life.  In  His  view,  religion  is  a  diet  to  nour- 
ish the  spirit. 

The  method  of  soul-saving  is  (wnvereion.  The  method  of  soul- 
culture  is  education.  The  former  seeks  excitement;  the  latter,  delib- 
eration. The  former  has  a  definite  end  in  view,  and  when  the  end  is 
reached, is  satisfied;  its  task  is  finished  and  the  evangelist  is  triumph- 
ant. The  latter  has  no  end  in  view;  the  work  is  never  finished,  the 
process  is  endless.  In  the  former  method,  formal  instruction  prevails, 
of  necessity;  in  the  latter,  vital  processes  must  have  sway. 

In  the  light  of  the  new  education  the  older  religious  conception  of 
conversion  of  soul  and  the  modem  conception  of  culture  of  soul  meet 
and  mingle.  They  are  not  contradictory  and  mutually  exclusive;  they 
are  interpenetrating  and  complemental. 
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Froebel  presents  a  chUd  in  his  threefold  relationship:  he  is  a  child, 
of  nature  by  his  physical  inheritances,  a  child  of  humanity  hy  his  social 
inheritances,  a  child  of  God  by  his  religious  inheritances.  The  child 
has  relations  by  virtue  of  his  inheritances  of  body,  soul,  and  spirit 
with  these  three  worids.  The  educaHon  of  a  child  consists  in  bringing 
him  to  imderstand  this  threefold  relationship.  Our  experience  as 
Christian  teachers  has  been  meager,  or  our  eyes  blinded,  if  we  have  not 
seen  the  souls  of  children  expand,  as  well  as  the  souls  of  those  who 
taught  then,  as  they  have  walked  these  plain  paths  into  the  larger 
truths  of  the  divine  revelation. 

In  what  is  distinctly  known  as  secular  education,  formal  instruction, 
or  what  might  be  called  the  library  method,  is  being  displaced  by  what 
might  be  called  the  laboratory  Tnethod,  for  in  the  light  of  modem  psychol- 
ogy it  is  seen  that  the  soul  makes  its  larger  acquisitions  by  indirections. 
'  If  you  will  do,  ye  shall  know."  This  is  the  Christian  law  of  mind. 
Activity  opens  aU  the  channels  of  approach  for  truth  to  the  soul. 

How  can  one  know  GodP  By  formal  instruction  in  Biblical  liter- 
ature and  history,  by  a  mastery  of  the  manuscripts  or  a  memorizing 
of  the  catechism  ?  Does  a  child  know  God  when  he  can  redte  the  books 
of  the  Bible  or  tell  the  Ten  Commandments  P  The  knowledge  of  God 
must  come  by  experience  and  activity.  Even  formal  instruction  in 
the  Scriptures  will  not  induce  a  religious  life.  The  Bible  iS  not  religion, 
nor  does  it  contain  religion.    It  is  a  description  of  religion. 

Formal  instruction  has  a  small  place  in  religious  expenence,if  that 
experience  consists  in  the  knowledge  and  love  of  God  and  the  conse- 
quent joy.  There  must  be  a  larger  method.  The  culture  of  soul  re- 
sults from  or  consists  in  its  reactions.  No  impression  without  ex- 
pression can  ever  be  healthy  or  helpful.  An  impression  which  simply 
flows  in  at  the  pupil's  eyes  and  ears  and  in  no  way  modifies  his  active 
life  is  an  impression  really  lost.  It  is  psychologically  incomplete.  As 
a  mere  impression,  an  impression  is  a  failure.  It  must  produce  some 
motor  consequence  to  be  of  worth;  the  only  durable  impressions  are 
those  in   the  light  of  which  we  speak  or  act. 

Learning  must  be  transformed  into  life.  One  would  not  expect 
to  find  the  yeast  if  he  made  a  cross-section  of  a  loaf  of  bread.  A  cow 
eats  grass  all  day,  but  we  do  not  expect  the  cow  to  give  grass.  She  is 
expected  to  give  milk.  A  boy  may  study  arithmetic  and  learn  to  do  a 
few  examples  correctly.  He  can  tell  if  each  shoe  is  to  have  five  nails, 
how  many  it  will  take  to  shoe  a  horse.  But  suppose  the  horse's  shoes 
needed  six  nails  ?  He  is  baffled  because  he  has  found  a  case  which  was 
not  met  by  his  example;  but  when  he  masters  the  principle  of  which 
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his  sum  is  but  an  illustration,  he  can  address  himself  to  the  problems 
of  life  as  they  come. 

The  larger  method  is  satisfied  with  no  education  unless  it  organize 
in  the  resources  of  the  human  soul  those  powers  of  conduct  which  shall 
fit  him  to  live  in  the  world  of  men  and  things.  This,  too,  ought  to  tbe 
the  ultimate  aim  of  the  teaching  in  the  Sunday  school,  to  oi^anize 
capacities  for  conduct,  and  what  he  learns  on  the  Lord's  Day  to  be  so 
related  to  what  he  leams  every  day  that  he  will  see  that  his  every-day 
life  affords  a  laboratory  for  conduct;  the  activities  and  relations  of  the 
home,  the  school,  and  the  play-ground  become  a  part  of  the  one  great 
life  which  he  is  to  live  in  the  application  of  religious  principle  to 
action. 

Religion  is  a  life  to  be  lived,  and  the  world  demands  of  the  educa- 
'  tional  work  of  the  Church  that  those  who  are  instructed  in  its  Sunday 
schools  shall  be  equipped  for  living  the  life  of  God  in  His  lai^e  world. 
The  world  demands  that  the  science  of  psychology  shall  claim  its  whole 
field  and  no  longer  consider  the  knowledge  of  rehgious  truth  as  the  one 
exception  to  the  great  laws  of  mind. 

The  Bible  is  the  great  text-book  for  tbe  Sunday  school,  but  does 
not  the  Bible  adjust  itself  to  these  larger  demands  of  modem  education  ? 
It  may  well  form  the  curriculum  of  study,  may  well  be  made  the  basis 
of  the  religious  education.  We  go  to  botany  to  learn  what  men  have 
proved  to  be  the  laws  which  govern  the  flowers;  we  go  to  grammar  to 
learn  what  men  have  proved  to  be  the  laws  of  expression;  we  go  to  na- 
ture to  learn  what  the  ages  have  proved  to  be  the  great  laws  of  life;  we 
go  to  the  Bible  for  the  principles  of  religion,  for  the  Bible  is  a  record 
of  religious  experience,  an  expression  of  the  religious  Ufe. 

The  adaptability  of  the  Scripture  to  the  varied  needs  of  the  grow- 
ing life  is  apparent.  In  early  childhood  the  prevailing  mental  life 
is  through  sense-perceptions.  The  world  of  things  is  first,  and  the 
Bible  meets  the  child  at  the  threshold  of  his  temple  of  learning  with  a 
revelation  of  God  in  His  works.  The  heavens  and  the  earth  are  the 
first  elements  which  appeal  to  him.  Through  these  he  gets  the  first 
glimpses  of  the  glory  of  God.  The  sense  of  God's  power,  His  wisdom 
and  His  law  will  induce  reverence,  trust,  love,  and  obedience  in  the 
child  soul.  The  interests  of  the  growing  boy  are  largely  personal. 
He  loves  people  and  is  interested  in  what  they  do.  Just  here  the  Bible 
offers  the  attractive  narrative,  the  movements  and  achievements  of 
heroes,  and  one  by  one  the  boy  may  become  familiar  with  the  great 
characters,  tbe  great  movements,  the  great  epochs,  and  the  great  Life, 
and  through  these  gain  a  knowledge  of  God's  care.  His  providence.  His 
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protectioD,  and,  as  by  a  revelation,  find  it  easy  thinking  from  spelling 
father  with  a  little  "  f  "  to  spelling  it  with  a  big  "  F." 

In  Uke  manner,  as  the  abilities,  the  interests,  and  needs  of  the  dis- 
tinct stages  of  development  of  soul-lite  appear,  the  Bible  seems  to 
melt  and  pour  itself  into  tbe  waiting  matrix,  making  possible  a  selection 
of  lesson  material  adapted  to  tbe  mental  powers,  tbe  fimdamental  in- 
terests, and  the  spiritual  needs  of  the  expanding  soul.  At  every  point 
of  his  progress  in  the  knowledge  of  religious  truth,  the  Bible  will  com- 
mand the  intellectual  respect  of  the  student  and  awaken  his  enthusi- 
astic interest;  his  reUgious  and  moral  needs  will  be  suppUed  by  truth 
suitable  to  them,  even  as  these  needs  widen  and  become  more  com- 
plex, and  his  expanding  life  will  steadily  acquire  strength,  breadth, 
and  symmetry.  By  such  a  method  no  truth  will  be  unassimilated,  for 
each  will  enter  into  the  character,  the  new  will  be  related  to^the  old, 
and  his  religious  education  in  the  knowledge  of  God  will  be  co-ordi- 
nated with  his  culture  in  other  fields. 

How  {Mtiably  inadequate  our  present  Sunday-school  methods  seem 
when  the  greatness  of  the  text-boc^  and  the  sacredness  of  the  human 
soul  are  considered.  The  farther  from  the  shore,  the  deeper  the  sea; 
the  higher  the  hill,  the  wider  the  prospect;  the  deeper  the  shaft,  the 
more  predous  the  metal.  For  the  larger  culture  of  mind  let  there  be 
the  profounder  and  more  scientific  study  of  the  Bible. 

Through  the  training  in  the  Scripture  one  may  gam  the  sensitive 
cotucimce.  The  full  sensitizing  of  conscience  cannot  be  realized 
without  an  intelligent  mastery  of  the  great  ethical  principles  underlying 
the  institutions  of  Israel.  The  Old  Testament  writers  seem  to  have 
planted  their  feet  immovably  upon  the  one  great  fact,  viz. ;  that  this 
world  was  built  on  righteousness  and  administered  on  principles  of 
justice.  The  Prophecy  of  Habakkuk  is  the  fegis  of  municipal  reform; 
the  Prophecy  of  Amos  the  hand-book  of  social  ethics;  the  prophet 
Isaiah,  the  ideal  statesman. 

Why  do  our  young  men  leave  the  Sunday  school?  Because  we 
have  not  been  wise  enough  to  present  to  them  opportunities  for  the 
study  of  such  rich  lives  as  Isaiah,  Josiah,  and  Samuel.  Young  men 
with  studious  minds  crave  sharp  distinctions;  they  draw  rigid  hues 
of  demarkation.  They  accept  no  compromise.  Conscience  is  dom- 
inant in  youth  and  needs  the  splendid  girding  which  such  a  training  in 
the  great  moral  stntg^es  of  the  leading  characters  in  the  BiUe  can 
alone  affwd. 

Again  to  the  training  in  the  Scripture  must  one  look  for  the  power 
of  a  weii'girded  will.    The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  a  kingdom  of  divine 
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intention.  The  sublime  secret  of  the  greatest  life  is  tliat  He  came  "  to 
do  the  will  of  God."  The  most  dramatic  pictm%  in  all  the  revealed 
word  of  God  is  the  waiting  Deity  looking  with  silent  scrutiny  upon  the 
sons  of  men  to  see  if  there  was  one  who  did  His  will,  when  the  silence 
is  broken  by  the  voice  of  the  eternal  Son  of  God  dedicating  Himself 
to  obedience  in  the  words,"  Lo,  I  come  to  do  thy  will,  in  the  volume 
of  the  book  it  is  written  of  me." 

Again,  training  in  the  Scripture  alone  can  give  a  pure  heart.  "  I 
have  hid  thy  word  in  my  heart,  that  I  shall  not  sin  agaist  thee  " ;  "  Al- 
ready ye  are  dean,  through  the  word  which  I  have  spoken  unto  you." 

Here,  then,  is  the  man  of  God  perfect,  thoroughly  furnished  imto 
every  good  work.  To  make  such  a  man  is  the  supreme  function  of  the 
Sunday  school.  To  the  realization  of  this  purpose  the  Church  of 
God  in  the  world  to-day  is  summoned  by  a  clarion  note  from  the  skies, 
and  to  this  she  is  urged  by  the  enthusiasm  for  education  which  is  thrilling 
the  thoughtful  world;  to  this  she  must  be  drawn  by  the  pathetic  appeal 
of  Uves  imperfect,  imprisoned,  and  imperiled,  lives  stunted  and  starved, 
lives  ignorant  and  indolent,  lives  prejudiced  and  palsied,  lives  that 
might  have  been  strong,  brave,  hopeful,  tolerant,  symmetrical,  and  use- 
ful if  the  Church  had  done  her  duty  by  them. 

Let  the  Church  school  in  the  new  century  be  the  center  of  her 
power.  As  she  has  commanded  the  service  of  the  best  architects  in 
building  her  houses  of  worship  and  demands  the  trained  and  equipped 
musicians  to  lead  in  her  service  of  song,  let  her  command,  for  the  in- 
struction of  the  youth,  the  trained  teachers  who,  believing  their  work 
to  be  the  highest  on  earth,  will  bring  to  their  tasks  intelligence  and 
devotion,  science  and  consecration,  and  make  full  use  of  the  Book  of 
God  in  building  the  noble  structure  of  the  man  of  God  who  shall  be 
perfect  and  thoroughly  furnished  unto  all  good  works. 

In  the  Young  Men's  Christian  AssoaATioNS 

GEORGE  ALBERT  COE,  Ph.D. 
JOHN  EVAM3   PROFESSOR  O] 

I.  Tke  Associations  have  Become  Teaching  Bodies.  The  Young 
Men's  Christian  Associations  constitute  a  movement  in  practical  re- 
ligion. They  have  endowed  no  chairs  for  investigating  reUgious  theo- 
ries; they  have  formulated  no  confession  of  faith;  they  entertain  no 
purpose  of  taking  the  place  of  the  churches  as  teachers  of  doctrine. 
The  evangelical  formula  contained  in  the  definition  of  active  member- 
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ship  is  not  applied  to  individuals,  but  to  churches.  It  is  not  a  CTCcd  or 
a  program  of  teaching,  but  rather  a  means  of  securing  and  holding  a 
definite  constituency.  In  the  future,  as  in  the  past,  the  chief  work  of 
the  associations  will  consist  in  supplying  to  young  men  and  boys  cer- 
tain incentives  and  privOeges  that  the  churches,  as  a  rule,  do  not 
provide.  Nevertheless,  the  teaching  function  is  growing.  First, 
the  coming  of  the  student  assodation  brings  in  the  idea  of  spirit- 
ual growth  or  education  through  study.  Second,  the  establishment 
of  boys'  departments  means  essentially  the  religious  education  of  boys. 
Third,  the  growth  of  association  Bible-Btudy  directly  involves  formal 
instruction. 

Within  the  last  seven  or  eight  years  the  associations,  federated  under 
the  International  Committee,  have  become  a  great  teaching  body.  In 
their  classes  are  enrolled  11,000  boys,  26,000  students,  and  25,000  other 
men  — over  60,000  in  all.  Nearly  i,aoo  employed  officere,  and  nearly 
700  other  men,  besides  some  thousands  of  student  leaders,  have  charge 
of  classes.  More  than  twoscore  different  courses  are  provided;  writ- 
ten examinadons  are  now  offered,  and  a  beginning  has  been  made  in 
the  gradation  of  pupils  and  of  courses.  The  educational  idea  is  so 
fully  adopted  by  assodation  leaders  that  psychology,  the  study  of  ado- 
lescence, and  the  prindples  of  teaching  Iiave  a  place  in  the  curriculum 
of  training  for  secretaries. 

II.  The  Theory  0}  Associalion  Teaching.  What  is  formally  taught 
to  these  60,000  pupils  ?  An  answer  is  not  easy,  for  there  is  no  absolute 
dividing  line  between  formal  and  informal  instruction.  Any  belief 
that  is  constantly  assumed  by  a  teacher,  though  it  be  never  formally 
stated,  acquires  the  force  of  positive  instruction.  Theoretically,  how- 
ever, the  assodations  have  a  definite  policy.  If  we  divide  Biblical 
material  into  theories  (induding  doctrine,  philosophy,  and  hypotheses 
of  criticism),  facts  (induding  ascertained  knowledge  of  the  Biblical 
history  and  Uterature),  and  duties  (including  all  msight  into  the  uni- 
versal laws  of  spiritual  hfe),  then  we  may  say  that  all  Assodation  study 
is  intended  to  focus  upon  duties  rather  than  facts  or  theories.  The  aim 
is  to  bring  out  the  truths  that  are  vital  for  the  pupil's  character  and 
growth,  and  for  sodety's  well-being.  This  is  called  devotional  and 
practical  study. 

The  courses  vary  with  the  pupils.  For  boys,  stories  are  provided 
that  enrich  the  imagination  and  purify  the  ideals;  for  working-men, 
railroad  men,  soldiers,  sailors,  salesmen,  and  accountants,  more  or 
less  detached  topics  that  bear  directly  upon  pereonal  religion;  for  col- 
legians, courses  more  detailed  and  more  systematic. 
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Courses  for  students  include  more  of  fact  and  of  thetuy  than  courses 
for  other  groups.  It  is  assumed  that  the  student  has  opportunity  for 
historical  and  critical  study  in  the  college  curriculum,  and  there  is  no 
intention  to  duplicate  such  study.  The  aim  is  rather  to  secure  the  daily 
use  of  the  Scriptures  for  the  purpose  of  personal  growth. 

III.  The  Re:suUs.  This  is  the  theory  of  all  Association  teaching. 
In  practice  it  has  contributed  materially  to  the  renaissance  of  popular 
Bible-study.  The  contents  of  the  Bible  are  being  learned  by  scores 
of  thousands  of  persons  whom  no  other  teaching  body  would  be  able  to 
influence  in  similar  measure.  No  doubt  this  study  is  somewhat  super- 
ficial; there  is  some  admixture  of  historical  error;  yet  a  mass  of  meutal 
images  and  of  notions  of  unquestionable  value  is  actually  being  fixed 
in  the  minds  of  the  pupils.  Of  the  quickening  effect  upon  spiritual 
life  there  can  be  no  question.  I  have  witnessed  the  influence  of  devo- 
tional study  upon  college  students  for  too  many  years  to  have  any  doubt 
on   his  point. 

These  good  results  have  been  attained  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  mudi 
of  Association  teaching  has  been  managed  in  the  interest  of  a  particular 
theory  of  the  Scriptures.  The  text-books  decline,  it  is  true,  to  enter 
upon  critioil  questions,  yet  some  of  them  are  built  upon  extreme, 
though  generally  unexpressed,  theories  concerning  points  of  critical 
scholarship.  Whether  such  theories  are  radical  or  conservative  mat- 
ters not;  the  objection  is  the  same. 

Further,  the  devotional  method  encourages  the  teaching  of  dogmas, 
but  discourages  the  application  of  rational  tesls  thereto.  An  inter- 
national secretary  reconmiends  that  college  students  spend  a  month 
each  on  such  doctrines  as  sin,  faith,  regeneration,  the  atonement,  the 
divinity  of  Christ,  etc.,  and  that  the  leaders  in  such  study  be  students. 
It  is  easy  to  see  whither  this  advice  tends.  A  student  leader  of  strong 
personality  will  be  filled  with  zeal  for  such  doctrinal  ideas  as  have  hap- 
pened to  stick  to  him,  while  the  average  leader  will  humbly  follow  the 
hints  that  come  from  international  headquarters.  In  the  latter  case, 
some  international  secretary,  whose  notions  may  be  either  andent, 
medieval,  or  modem,  becomes  the  doctrinal  teacher  of  indefinite  thou- 
sands of  young  men.  I  believe  that,  for  pupils  of  proper  age  and  prepa- 
ration, more  rather  than  less  doctrinal  instruction  should  be  given  than 
at  present,  but,  obviously,  the  associations  have  not  solved  the  problem 
of  bow  to  attain  this  end. 

IV.  The  Associations  are  Advancing  in  Methods  and  Point  of  View. 
There  is  in  the  associations  a  healthy  and  growing  sentiment  in  favor 
of  better  methods  and  a  dearer  understanding  of  the  practical  point  of 
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view  in  Bible  study.  It  is  coming  to  be  seen  that  the  onoe  dominant 
distinction  between  devotional  and  intellectual  study  confuses  the  pur- 
pose of  study  with  the  method  of  it.  All  real  study  is  intellectual,  what- 
ever the  purpose.  InferiOT  intellectual  material  can  never  be  the  best 
food  for  spiritual  life.  The  unity  of  the  mind  is  axiomatic  in  education, 
whether  the  pupil  be  a  factory  operative  or  a  collegian.  We  must  there- 
fore re-interpret  our  classification  of  Biblical  material.  Theories,  facts, 
and  duties  are  dearly  not  so  much  separable  kinds  of  miaterial  as  points 
of  possible  emphasis.  Any  attempt  to  teach  duties  without  reference 
to  facts  and  theories  is  pretty  sure  to  result  in  somebody's  teaching  his 
own  particular  view  under  some  other  name.  The  duties  inculcated 
in  the  Scriptures  come  to  us,  not  in  abstract  form,  but  incarnated  in 
historical  personages  and  events,  and  some  degree  of  correct  appre- 
hension of  this  historical  element  is  essential  to  any  safe  teaching  of 
the  practical  aspects  of  the  Bible. 

Nevertheless,  the  associations  rightly  places  the  enphasis  upon  the 
piactical.  Their  function  is  not  to  investigate  theoretical  questions, 
or  to  teach  theories  as  such,  but  only  to  use  for  practical  purposes  what- 
soever is  reasonably  certain.  While,  therefore,  in  some  respects  they 
may  lead,  in  others  they  must  follow.  As  in  the  past,  so  in  the  future, 
the  ^ory  of  the  association  movement  will  consist  in  zeal  in  good  works, 
and  in  a  peculiarly  ready  adaptability  to  the  practical  needs  of  special 
classes.  This  is  different  from  either  radicalism  or  conservatism  in 
matters  of  theological  dispute.  All  that  the  modem  movement  in 
Biblical  learning  can  reasonably  demand  of  the  associations  is  that 
they  shall  respect  sound  methods  of  ascertaining  facts,  and  recc^nize 
facts  that  have  been  reasonably  ascertained. 

The  last  Bible-study  prospectus  announces  a  course  that  will  com- 
prise a  study  of  "  the  main  facts  touching  the  history  and  composition 
of  the  Bible."  Such  a  task  is  one  of  exceeding  delicacy,  and  it  is  doubt- 
ful whether  it  can  be  so  discharged  as  to  satisfy  all  wings  of  evangelical 
sentiment.  Perhaps  this  of  itself  is  not  a  too  serious  matterj  what  is 
really  serious  is  our  responsibility  for  reaching  and  teaching  the  actual 
truth.  What  attitude,  then,  should  we  who  are  Association  workers 
adopt  toward  the  historical  movement  in  the  investigation  of  the  Scrip- 
tures? Should  our  position  be  conservative  or  progressive?  or  should 
we  dodge  the  issue?  "  When  in  doubt,"  says  an  American  humorist, 
"tell  the  truth!"  The  more  one  practises  this  advice,  the  more  its 
wisdcsn  appears.  Shall  we' dodge  the  issues?  No,  let  us  acknowledge 
that  there  are  issues.  Shall  we  take  the  conservative  or  the  progress- 
iveattitude?    The  answer  is,  let  us  tell  the  truth;  let  us  tell  all  the  truth 
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that  we  know,  failing  not  to  distinguish  between  what  we  know  and 
what  we  are  merely  accustomed  to  assume.  But  we  are  uncertain  about 
many  points,  and  we  are  not  competent  to  settle  them.  Well,  then, 
let  us  tell  the  truth  about  our  own  uncertainty  and  incompetencel  But 
will  not  this  policy  unsettle  our  pupils  and  endanger  the  spiritual  im- 
pressions that  we  desire  to  makeP  Still  the  humorist  is  right.  Let  us 
tell  to  ourselves  the  truth  that  the  spiritual  power  of  the  Scriptures  is 
at  its  highest  only  when  the  sacred  writings  are  apprehended  in  their 
genuine  historical  actuality. 

Ik  the  Public  School 
george  h.  martin 

secbetarv  of  tbe  boakd  of  editcation,  boston,  kassachuseits. 

I  shall  use  the  time  aUotted  to  me  in  presenting  the  result  of  a  recent 
experiment. 

It  occurred  to  me  to  inquire  whether  the  pupils  in  our  schoob,  with- 
out formal  instruction,  having  learned  no  precepts,  had  from  the  in- 
formal, occasional  teaching  in  the  schools,  from  their  own  thinking 
and  under  the  influence  of  their  homes,  acquired  any  conception  of 
moral  obligations  which  they  could  express  in  words  if  occasion  arose 
for  them  to  do  so. 

Accordingly,  I  asked  the  principals  of  several  grammar  schools  to 
obtain  for  me  papers,  from  the  members  of  their  highest  class,  written 
impromptu  on  the  topics:  Our  duties  to  our  families;  Our  duties  to 
our  city; — half  of  the  class  writing  upon  each.  This  was  done,  and 
they  were  sent  to  me. 

The  papers  treating  of  the  family  affirm  moral  obligations  not  only 
in  a  broad  way,  but  in  specific  applications  of  general  principles.  They 
specify  obedience  to  parents, —  honor  and  respect  for  parents;  respect 
for  the  older  brothers  and  sisters;  care,  guidance,  and  example  for  the 
younger  ones. 

They,  without  exception,  declare  the  duty  of  helpful  service  for  all 
the  members  of  the  family,  and  they  specify  a  great  variety  of  ways  in 
which  that  service  may  be  rendered.  They  speak  of  present  obliga- 
tions, but  many  of  them  speak  of  their  duty  to  assist  as  becoming  later 
a  duty  to  support  when  their  parents  are  old. 

The  papers  from  one  school  dwelt  with  special  emphasis  upon  the 
duty  to  be  cheerful  in  the  home,  to  carry  sunshine,  and  to  be  kind  in 
speech.  These  papers  are  not  cold  statements  of  obligation.  They 
are  warm  with  filial  regard  and  love.    They  dwell  at  length  upon  the 
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love  of  their  parents  for  them,  the  sacrifices  in  their  behalf  in  their  in- 
fancy and  later  life,  and  they  see  their  own  obligations  in  the  nature 
of  recognition  and  return  for  what  they  have  received. 

The  other  papers,  treating  of  dvic  duties,  deal  with  the  subject  in 
a  similar  way.  The  diildren  dwell  at  length  upon  what  the  dty  has 
done  for  them  in  its  protection  and  care.  They  would,  by  their  orderly 
conduct  on  the  street,  by  their  scrupulous  care  of  public  property,  by 
theirefforts  to  keep  the  streets  and  sidewalks  clean,  and  their  own  home 
premises  neat,  try  to  show  their  appreciation  of  what  they  have  received. 

They  are  proud  of  their  dty,  and  would  do  nothing  to  dishonor  it. 
They  would  speak  well  of  it.  They  think  that  when  the  time  comes 
they  should  vote,  and  vote  for  good  men,  and  should  meet  their  share 
of  the  public  expense. 

Such,  in  brief,  is  the  result  of  my  experiment.  It  satisfied  me  that 
our  American  chUdren,  in  the  process  of  being  educated  in  schools, 
said  by  some  to  be  devoid  of  moral  instruction,  sdiools  affirmed  by 
some  to  be  breeding  places  for  unmoral  or  immoral  character,  are  ac-  ' 
quiring  ideas  of  moral  obligation  sufficient,  if  put  into  practice  in  daily 
living,  to  make  them  safe,  useful,  and  honorable  members  of  sodety. 
We  have  no  right  to  ask  for  more,  and  I  have  never  seen  any  scheme 
of  formal  instruction  which'seemed  to  me  likely  to  accomplish  so  much. 

Papers  on  MokAl  Duties  ,  Pkepaked  by  High  School  STtroENTS 

A.      OUS  DUTIES  TO  OTIK  PAUILIES 

I  am  the  eldest  daughter.    In  the  family  there  are  four  children  , 
younger,and  it  seems  to  me  now,andI  think  it  will  always  seem,  that  I 
owe  more  to  my  family  than  any  of  the  younger  children.    I  was  bom 
in  Russia,  and  came  to  America  when  I  was  about  two  years  old. 

My  first  and  greatest  duty  is  to  serve  them  as  they  have  served  me, 
to  have  the  same  feelings  concerning  the  bringing  up  of  the  younger 
children,  and  that  of  making  as  cheerful  a  home  as  I  have  had.  The 
great  aim  in  ray  life  is  to  repay  my  parents  by  every  possible  kindness. 
I  can  now  appredate  the  trouble  that  they  had  in  bringing  me  up  and 
in  putting  me  on  my  feet  and  in  sending  me  to  school.  After  I  gradu- 
ate from  school  it  is  my  duty  to  help  make  a  living  so  that  my  parents 
need  not  struggle  so  hard  to  keep  us  in  a  comfortable  condition. 

Their  sending  me  tg  school  has  taught  me  things  fshall  never  forget. 
I  cannot  tell  anybody  what  the  teacher  and  school  has  done  for  me. 
I  can  certainly  say  that  the  teachers  come  next  to  my  parents.  Besides 
book  knowledge,!  have  learned  in  school  to  be  good,  to  be  honest,  to 
obey,  in  fact,  to  do  many  things  that  help  build  a  noble  character. 
This  is  the  ninth  year  I  have  been  to  school,  and  every  day  I  learn 
more  and  more.  I  simply  cannot  express  my  gratitude  for  my  school 
opportunities. 
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Every  man  has  a  duty  to  his  family,  and  that  is  to  repay  them  as 
they  have  served  him.  A  man's  life  depends  wholly  on  how  he  was 
brought  up  by  his  parents  and  families.  I  think  the  most  ignorant 
people  want  their  sons  and  daughters  to  be  good,  to  do  good.  Above 
all  we  should  be  helpful  in  every  way  when  our  parents  are  old  and 
feeble  and  depend  on  their  children  for  all  they  need  as  thdr  children 
have  depended  on  them  in  childhood. 

B.     OOR  DUTIES  TO  ODS  CITY 

Our  duties  to  our  dty  are  to  do  what  we  know  is  right,  and  to  do 
all  that  we  can  to  beautify  it  and  make  it  better.  We  should  not  walk 
on  the  lawns  of  our  private  houses  or  on  the  grass  In  our  parks  and  pub- 
Uc  gardens  which  were  laid  for  our  benefit.  We  should  not  kill  or  annoy 
in  any  way  the  little  gray  squirrels  of  which  there  are  so  many  in  our 
dty,  and  we  should  do  all  that  we  can  to  tame  them  and  feed  them 
so  that  they  will  stay  with  us. 

A  most  important  duty  is  to  abide  by  the  laws  of  the  dty,  not  to  ride 
our  wheels  on  the  sidewalks,  nor  to  drive  the  automobiles  and  motor 
cars  above  the  speed  limit,  and  this  last  is  a  most  important  law  and  one 
that  is  violated  very  often.  A  great  many  people  nm  thdr  auttxno- 
biles  faster  than  the  law  allows,  and  many  acddents  happen  because 
of  their  recklessness. 

We  should 'be  careful  not  to  annoy  our  dtizens  by  our  playing; 
we  should  try  not  to  break  any  windows  with  our  balls,  although  now 
and  then  a  ball  badly  thrown  will  go  through  a  pane  of  glass.  Then, 
too,  with  winter  coming,  we  must  be  careful  not  to  hit  any  one  with  a 
snowball,  and  we  must  keep  the  snow  off  of  oursidewa1ks,andtheice 
well  covered  with  ashes  or  gravel  so  that  people  can  walk  about  more 
easily  and  safely.    If  every  one  did  that,  there  would  be  fewer  acddents. 

There  are  a  great  many  more  duties  to  our  dty  than  I  have  time  or 
space  to  write  about,  and  am  sure  that  if  everyone  took  pains  to  find 
out  what  they  were  and  did  them,  that  we  shoi^d  have  a  modd  dty. 


In  th£  Preparatory  School 
rev.  endicott  peabody.  d.  d. 

hiad  iiastkb  okoton  schooi.,  oboton,  kassacffdserts 
What  are  the  formal  things  in  a  religious  school  to  which  a  person 
of  another  religion  might  perhaps  take  exception,  or  what  might  be 
considered  the  characteristic  features  of  such  a  school? 

In  the  first  place,  there  are  the  morning  and  evening  prayers,  which 
aU,  masters  and  boys,  and  anybody  else  who  is  connected  with  that 
institution,  attend.  Second,  there  is  the  attendance,  once  a  week  at  least, 
at  a  redtation  or  a  lecture'upon  a  religious  subject,  what  are  called  often- 
times "  sacred  studies,"  where  there  is  a  regular  curriculum.  Third, 
the  o[^rtunity  that  comes  at  confirmation  time,  when  boys  are  pre- 
paring for  confirmation,  or  in  the  other  churches  for  what  is  called 
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"joining the  diurch."  Fourth,  the  diapd,with  the  services  arranged 
especially  with  a  view  to  mteresting  the  boys.  Fifth,  the  school  sermon, 
preached,  not  by  one  man  after  another  coming  along  from  outside 
because  he  is  a  famous  person,  but  preadied,  as  a  rule,  by  the  man  or 
men  who  are  working  in  the  sdiool. 

These  are  the  formal  features  in  the  religious  education  of  a  school. 
Now,  how  shall  they  be  connected  with  the  lives  of  the  boys  themselves  ? 

In  some  schools  there  are  prayer-meetings.  No  doubt  the  prayer- 
meetings  among  boys  have  been  productive  of  much  good,  but  I  think 
that  there  are  great  dangers  connected  with  them.  In  the  first  place, 
thebestboys,  on  the  whole, at  anyratetbemost^ceTe.andperhapsthe 
strongest  boys,  don't  know  how  to  describe  thdr  religious  feeling^.  And 
then  when  you  get  a  boy  who  is  fluent  in  his  description  of  his  religious 
emotions,  the  danger  is  that  the  emotion  won't  hitcb  on  to  conduct. 
The  danger  is,  that  bis  expression  may  run  for  beyond  his  expoience, 
and  after  a  year  or  two  there  comes  a  reaction;  he  lo<^  back  upon  it, 
and  finds  himself  utterly  ashamed  of  what  he  said,  and  he  hasnt 
much  sympathy  with  the  religion  which  prompted  him  to  say  it. 

I  believe  that  a  boy's  reUgious  life  should  be  expressed  in  active 
service.  Near  every  school,  there  are  a  certain  number  of  people  who 
are  not  ministered  unto;  there  your  superfluous  energy  may  find  vent. 
Your  masters  and  your  boys  may  establish  missions  there,  and  boys 
may  teach  in  the  Sunday  schools. 

In  preparatory  schools  the  boys  are  usually  well-to-do,  and  they 
can  do  something  for  the  brethren  who  are  less  fortunate.  They  can 
have  clubs  and  summer  camps  for  them;  and  as  they  try  to  guide 
these  summer  camps,  and  try  to  help  the  boys  who  come  to  the  clubs 
or  come  to  the  camp,  they  have  got  to  live  the  right  kind  of  lives  them- 
selves.   That  is,  I  think,  the  particular  pomt. 

But  those  are  outside  things.  There  is  the  private  life  of  each  boy 
that  is  touching  the  lives  of  all  the  boys.  If  you  care  for  them,  believe 
in  them,  trust  them,  and  make  them  your  fellow- workers,  they  will 
respond,  and  the  older  boys  will  look  after  the  younger  boys.  And 
gradually  that  idea  will  permeate  through  the  school  among  the  younger 
boys,  and  you  can  be  perfectly  sure  that  your  school  is  rid  of  the  im- 
morality, and  the  dishonesty,  and  minor  offenses  against  morality, 
which  are  often  the  curses  of  boys'  schools. 

Then  there  is  the  influence  of  the  masters.  Of  coiu^e  it  is  perfectly 
dear  that  in  the  universities  you  cannot  require  that  your  teacherr 
should  be  religious  men,  but  in  the  sdiool  they  ought  to  be  po^tivdy 
Christian  men. 
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These  are  the  forces;  the  spirit  of  the  masters,  the  co-operation  of 
.  the  boys,  the  missionary  idea  permeating  the  school.  Those  are  the 
inside  spiritual  grace,  and  the  Bible,  sacred  studies,  and  morning 
and  evening  prayer  are  the  outward  and  visible  forms. 

When  a  schoolmaster  has  such  opportunities,  and  when  he  can  get 
such  fellow-workers,  I  do  not  see  why  he  cares  to  change  his  posi- 
tion for  that  of  any  other  man  in  the  world. 


In  the  College 
presroent  george  harris.  d.d..  ll.d. 


There  are  three  kinds  of  foimal  instruction  in  religion  and  morals 
possible  to  the  college. 

The  first  ia  instruction  by  regular  courses  in  religion.  In  college 
the  Bible  can  be  studied  from  the  historical  and  critical  points  of  view. 
The  teacher  of  to-day  nefed  not  be  cautious  about  modifying  precon- 
ceived theories  of  inerrancy  and  infallibility,  because  students,  for  the 
most  part,  have  no  cherished  theory  of  any  sort.  His  work  is  construc- 
tive, to  show  the  history  of  an  ancient  people,  the  growth  of  its  litera- 
ture, the  development  and  significance  of  its  ritual,  the  value  of  its  con- 
tribution to  true  religion.  It  is  important  that  educated  men  know  the 
Bible  for  what  it  is:  the  greatest  force  in  civilization.  A  curriculum  is 
deficient  which  does  not  include  the  English  Bible  as  a  course  of  study, 
to  be  mastered  as  any  history  or  literature  is  mastered,  in  scientific  and 
spiritual  apprehension.  This  course  should  be  elective.  The  fact 
that  every  college  has  students  who  are  not  Protestants,  that  it  has 
Jews,  Catholics,  even  Japanese  and  Chinese,  precludes  a  require- 
ment of  studying  Christianity. 

The  history  of  the  church  and  the  history  of  Christian  thought  are 
suitable  courses  for  colleges,  although  I  should  not  be  strenuous  to 
provide  them.  The  study  of  European  history  necessarily  includes 
the  history  of  the  Church  and  the  history  of  doctrine. 

The  history  of  Oriental  religions  may  be  offered  as  a  course  of  study. 
The  best  approach  to  the  history  of  Asiatic  peoples  is  through  their 
religions.  Indeed,  their  customs,  civilization,  and  government  cannot 
well  be  understood  without  such  knowledge.  Now  that  relations  with 
the  great  nations  of  the  East  are  becoming  more  intimate,  there  is  a 
practical  value  in  the  study  of  their  religions,  even  if  there  were  less 
truth  in  them  than  there  is. 

The  second  kind  of  formal  instruction  is  the  part  which  the  Bible 
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and  its  religion  have  in  other  studies,  or,  at  least,  may  have  and  should 
have.  The  literature  of  our  own  tongue  is  imbued  with  the  thought 
and  even  the  language  of  the  English  Bible.  Some  of  the  best  litera- 
ture is  partly  unintelligible  to  those  who  are  ignorant  of  the  Bible. 
Shakespeare,  Milton,  Browning,  Emerson,  Arnold,  are  felicitous  in  their 
allusions  to  Scripture.  The  classical  allusions  in  L'Allegro  and  Comus 
are  traced  to  their  sources;  why  not  the  Biblical  allusions  in  Paradise 
Lost  and  the  Hymn  on  the  Nativity?  With  Browning's  Saul  the 
story  itself  should  be  r^d;  with  the  Death  on  the  Desert,  the  story 
of  John  and  of  the  Gnostic  heresy.  The  nearest  book  of  reference, 
constantly  consulted  in  the  study  of  literature,  should  be  the  Bible. 
Why  should  not  portions  of  the  Bible  be  included  directly  in  literature 
courses?  Why  should  not  the  sublime  prophecies  of  Isaiah,  the  de- 
votional and  nature-poetry  of  the  psalms,  the  meditations  of  John, 
the  theology  of  Paul,  the  parables  and  precepts  of  Jesus,  be  as  carefully 
studied  as  the  poems  of  Homer  and  Horace,  the  orations  of  Cicero  and 
Demosthenes?  The  Bible  is  not  so  sacred  as  religion  that  it  may  not 
be  investigated  as  literature. 

Another  study  includes  moral  instruction, —  philosophy, —  insep- 
arable from  ethics.  Every  problem  of  philosophy  has  a  beariqg  on 
life.  What  is  philosophy  but  the  theory  of  life?  Nor  can  ethics  be 
separated  from  reUgion.  How  natural  that  such  courses  as  the  fol- 
lowing, taken  from  college  catalogues,  should  be  announced:  The 
Philosophy  of  Nature,  with  Especial  Reference  to  Man's  Place  in 
Nature;  Fundamental  Conceptions  of  Natural  Science  and  their  Re- 
lation to  Ethical  and  Religious  Truth;  the  Theory  of  Morals,  consid- 
ered constructively;  Ethics  of  the  Sodal  Question;  the  Problems  of 
Poor-relief;  the  Family,  Temperance,  and  various  phases  of  the  labor 
question  in  the  light  of  ethical  theory.  And  these,  from  another  cata- 
logue, also  under  Philosophy;  Metaphysics  of  Ethics;  Objective 
Ethics;  Philosophy  and  Evolution  of  Religion;  Christian  Apologetics; 
History  and  Exposition  of  Christian  Doctrine. 

The  third  kind  of  instruction  is  the  religious  services  which  are 
maintained.  Religion  should  have  a  home  and  should  be  at  home  in 
the  college.  The  college  pulpit  is  a  throne  of  power.  The  great 
preacher  comes  gladly  to  the  college  with  the  message  of  truth  and 
righteousness.  The  student  responds  with  all  his  heart,  for  the  in- 
tellectual man  is  the  spiritual  man.  If  you  should  sit  Sunday  after 
Sunday  in  a  college  congregation,  as  I  do,  you  would  find  students  lis- 
tening eagerly  to  preaching  on  the  real,  human  Christ  and  on  the  service 
of  man  to  man.    Every  college  and   university  should,  H  possible, 
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have  its  owd  pulpit.  Daily  services  of  Scripture  reading,  singing, 
and  prayer  make  their  impression.  Students,  at  least,  become  familiar 
with  the  Bible  read  responsively  or  listened  to. 

Voluntary  associations  of  students  for  religious  culture,  for  Bible 
study,  and  for  Christian  service  are,  when  rightly  conducted,  of  great 
moral  and  religious  power. 

There  is  more  practical  religion  in'  the  colleges  to-day  than  in  any 
period  of  thdr  history.  Cant  and  pretense  are  not  tolerated;  irrational 
doctrine  is  discarded;  but  faith,  hope,  love,  character,  are  exalted.  The 
univerdty  and  college  should  and  may  encourage,  by  teaching  and  by 
influence,  sane,  healthy,  God-loving  and  man-saving  religion. 
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PRESIDENT'S  ADDRESS  ON  THE  WORK  OF  THE  DEPART- 
MENT FOR  THE  YEAR 


This  is  the  third  nominal  gathering  of  the  Council  of  Religious  Ed- 
ucation, but  the  firat  one  which  really  aims  to  execute  the  functions  in- 
trusted to  it  at  the  organization  of  the  Association.  There  have  been 
many  hindrances  to  the  proper  adjustment  of  its  work  to  that  of  the 
departments  of  the  Association,  all  of  which  have,  in  the  main,  been 
surmounted.  It  is  with  a  hopeful  spirit  that  we  assemble  to-day  for 
participation  in  the  session. 

Much  lack  of  certainty  has  been  expressed  in  regard  to  the  legitimate 
functions  of  this  Council  of  Religious  Education.  Its  objective  is  thus 
described  in  the  constitution  of  the  Association: 

"  The  Council  shall  have  for  its  object  to  reach  and  to  disseminate 
correct  thinking  on  all  general  subjects  relating  to  religious  and  moral 
education.  Also,  in  co-operation  with  the  other  departments  of  the 
Association,  it  shall  initiate,  conduct,  and  guide  the  thorough  investiga- 
tion and  consideration  of  important  educational  questions  within  the 
scope  of  the  Association.  On  the  basis  of  its  investigations  and  consid- 
erations the  Council  shall  make  to  the  Association,  or  to  the  Board  of 
Directors,  such  recommendations  as  it  deems  expedient  relating  to  the 
work  of  the  Assodation. " 

In  accordance  with  the  constitution,  we  are  to  exercise  the  Impor- 
tant functions  of  determining  the  problems  of  real  Importance  in  the 
field  of  religious  education,  of  organizing  the  forces  of  the  Association 
for  their  thorough  investigation,  and  of  the  formulation  of  the  results 
of  these  investigations  for  effective  use. 

The  Association  stands  for  the  declaration  of  ideals,  of  true  working 
standards  In  religious  education.  Such  standards  may  be  attained  only 
throu^  the  most  careful  and  comprehensive  study  of  conditions,  re- 
sources, existing  methods,  suggested  advances.  To  formulate  such 
working  standards  requires  the  co-operation  of  men  already  accustomed 
to  scientific  Investigation,  whose  judgments  will  be  uninfluenced  by  the 
pressing  demands  of  production.  In  the  actual  work  of  any  depart- 
ment of  religious  and  moral  education  —  such  as  those  which  deal  with 
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the  interests  of  the  Sunday  school,  the  church,  or  the  schools  —  many 
methods  must  be  adopted  which  fall  far  short  of  the  ideal,  which  are 
merely  practicable;  but  there  is  ail  the  greater  need  for  a  study  of  ideal 
conditions,  for  the  erection  of  a  standard  with  which  all  may  compare 
their  actual  achievment.  It  is  common  enough  to  hear  sneers  at  the- 
orists, yet  a  sound  theory  or  a  wise  working  standard  is  the  strongest 
assurance  of  a  rapidly  progressing  growth  in  effectiveness. 

While  we  of  the  Council,  therefore,  seem  to  be  restricted  to  the  op- 
portunity of  talking  or  writing,  rather  than  of  doing  things,  our  work  will 
be  of  supreme  and  fundamental  importance  in  the  proper  develop- 
ment of  the  Association. 

Many  obstacles  have  delayed  the  proper  organization  of  our  own  work. 
The  membership  was  not  placed  on  a  working  basis  until  September 
last.  Our  history  has  been  as  follows:  while  the  Council  was  clearly 
projected  at  the  Chicago  convention  of  February,  1903,  it  was  not  un- 
til nearly  a  year  later  that  twenty-six  men,  a  little  over  one  third  of  the 
contemplated  membership  of  the  Council,  were  elected  by  the  Exec- 
utive Board.  To  these,  seven  were  added  by  the  Council  at  its  meeting 
of  March  4,  1904,  at  Philadelphia.  Qn  July  ao,  1904,  the  Executive 
Board  increased  the  existing  membership  of  thirty-three  by  adding 
fourteen  others,  bringing  the  total  membership  to  forty-seven,  which 
is  the  present  number. 

In  connection  with  the  meetings  of  the  International  Congress  of 
Arts  and  Sciences  at  St.  Louis  in  September,  in  which  so  large  a  propor- 
tion of  our  membership  participated,  and  at  the  time  of  the  semi-annual 
meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  it  was  hoped  that  a  good  opportu- 
nity would  be  given  to  the  Council  to  hold  a  session  for  the  initiation  of 
its  work.  Such  a  session  was  held,  hut  the  attendance  was  not  repre- 
sentative enough  to  warrant  the  officers  of  the  Council  in  inaugurating 
an  active  campaign.  Many  helpful  views  were  interchanged,  however, 
and  an  impetus  given  to  the  work  of  the  Council. 

Since  September  the  Executive  Committee  has  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  it  would  refer  to  this  meeting  in  Boston  the  responsibility  for 
the  inauguration  of  our  important  work.  We  have  taken  pains  to  se- 
cure from  the  membership,  by  correspondence,  an  expression  of  opinion 
in  regard  to  the  problems  of  religious  education,  to  which  we  must 
first  of  all  give  our  attention.  The  suggestions  we  have  partly  formu- 
lated in  the  list  of  themes  for  discussion  submitted  to  the  Coundl  at 
its  precedingsession,  and  partly  presented  in  the  formal  program  of  this 
hour.  It  is  for  the  Coundl  to  select  from  these  the  problems  to  which 
we  shall  immediately  give  our  attention,  or  to  formulate  others  which 
shallFbe  more  useful.  ■ 
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Of  our  membership  of  forty-seven  we  may  truly  say  that  it  repre- 
sents all  sections  of  the  country,  all  types  of  scholarly  mind,  all  helpful 
points  of  view.  It  follows  neither  denominational  nor  sectarian  lines. 
Its  one  purpose  is  the  attainment  of  religious  truth  and  its  effective 
presentation  to  men. 

During  the  year,  the  Executive  Board  has  classified  the  greater  part 
of  our  membership  into  six  groups,  the  tenn  of  the  first  group  expiring 
in  1905.  When  our  membership  is  full,  the  term  of  each  member 
elected  will  be  for  six  years,  and  ten  will  be  elected  each  year.  In 
these  and  other  details  the  proper  working  of  the  Council  begins  with 
this  gathering. 
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THE   FIELD   OF   REUGIOUS   EDUCATION   IN   AMERICA 
PROFESSOR  CLYDE  W.  VOTAW.  Ph-D. 
THE  mnvERsmr  of  chicaoo,  cmcAoo,  Illinois 

Education  is  that  process  of  nurture,  instruction,  and  discipline 
which  seeks  to  develop  the  character  of  the  individual,  and  to  fit  him 
for  social  service.  In  this  larger  conception  of  education,  which  is  be- 
coming standard  throu^  the  thought  and  activities  of  educational 
leaders,  there  is  no  difference  between  education  and  religious  educa- 
tion. The  purpose  of  religious  education  is  exactly  that  of  education. 
The  phrase  "  religious  education  "  is  in  use  for  the  reason  that  we  have 
tolerated  a  conception  of  education  which  limited  it  to  the  area  of  in- 
tellectual furnishing  and  discipline.  The  phrase  is  a  protest  against 
this  limitation.  Education  must  include  the  religious  and  the  moral 
dements  which  are  involved  in  any  true  development  of  character  and 
preparation  for  social  service.  When  the  word  "  education  "  comes  to 
be  commonly  understood  as  thus  inclusive,  the  phrase  "  religious  edu- 
cation "  will  have  served  its  purpose  and  become  obsolete. 

For  education  is  a  unit.  The  education  of  the  moral  natiu^  and  the 
education  of  the  spiritual  natiu^  are  not  separable  from  the  education  of 
the  intellectual  nature  and  the  education  of  the  physical  nature.  We  have 
recently  come  to  see  that  the  storing  of  the  mind  with  useful  information 
should  not  be  isolated  from  the  training  of  the  moral  and  spiritual 
nature  of  the  individual,  and  from  the  training  of  the  body.  It  is  not 
only  in  religious  circles,  in  churches,  Sunday  schools,  and  theological 
seminaries,  that  this  better  idea  must  establish  itself;  in  all  the  schools 
of  the  land  it  is  quite  as  important  that  it  should  prevail. 

The  fact  seems  to  be  that  this  idea  of  education  has  been  recendy 
illuminated  and  pressed  by  educational  rather  than  by  religious  leaders. 
We  certainly  do  not  forget  that  the  impulse  to  education  came  originally 
from  the  church,  and  that  the  purpose  of  this  intellectual  furnishing 
and  training  was  to  increase  the  ability  of  the  individual  to  promote 
religious  thought  and  life.  The  schools  of  America  were  originally 
established  as  auxiliaries  to  the  churches.  The  separation  of  the 
schools  from  the  churches  has  arisen  within  the  past  fifty  years,  partly 
beca<ise  of  the  divisions  and  controversies  among  the  ecclesiastical  or- 
ganizations as  to  how  the  rehgious  element  should  be  presented  in  con- 
ne<aion  with  the  common  school  work,  and  partly  because  many  people 
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outside  the  churches  were  dissatisfied  to  have  the'particular  theological 
dogmas  of  the  diurches  taught  to  their  children. 

After  a  period  of  fifty  years,  in  which  this  separation  has  become 
more  definite  and  widespread,  we  are  now  called  upon  to  consider 
whether  we  really  approve  it.  Do  we  wish  to  see  this  separation  con- 
tinue and  grow  until  there  is  a  complete  divort£  between  the  churches 
and  the  schools  ?  Or  has  it  already  gone  too  far,  so  that  we  ought  to 
find  a  way  to  restore  the  original  union  of  the  intellectual  with  moral 
and  religious  training?  The  present  situation  is  easy  to  describe. 
The  sixteen  million  children  who  are  attending  our  public  schools,  and 
in  them  are  receiving  their  intellectual  equipment  and  discipline  for 
life,  are,  many  of  them,  failing  to  receive  the  religious  and  moral  equip- 
ment and  discipline  to  which  they  are  quite  as  much  entitled,  and 
without  which  they  will  become  abnormal  men  and  women.  It  is 
true,  our  Sunday  schools  have  a  nominal  attendance  of  some  eleven 
million  pupils.  If  this  lai^e  attendance  were  real  instead  of  nominal, 
if  the  work  of  the  Sunday  school  were  continued  through  as  many 
years  of  the  child's  life  as  the  work  of  the  day  school,  if  the  time  given 
to  the  religious  and  moral  instruction  and  discipline  in  the  Sunday 
school  were  equal  in  proportion  to  the  time  given  to  that  of  intellectual 
furnishing  and  discipline,  and  if  the  quality  of  the  Sunday-school  work 
were  as  good  as  the  quality  of  the  day  school-work,  eleven  million 
children  out  of  sixteen  million  would  be  fairly  well  developed  religiously 
and  morally.  It  is  a  fact  known  to  all,  that  there  is  no  such  equation 
in  work  between  the  Sunday  school  and  the  day  school.  The  eleven 
million  children  who  are  enrolled  in  the  Sunday  schools  of  America 
attend  irregularly,  and  for  a  fewer  number  of  years  than  in  the  day 
schools;  the  instruction  which  they  receive  is  largely  by  voluntary  and 
untrained  teachers;  the  period  of  instruction  is  not  more  than  an  hour 
each  week  at  best;  the  methods  of  instruction  often  lack  pedagogical 
wisdom  and  fullness  of  knowledge;  and  the  studies  pursued  are  often 
conducted  upon  a  desultory,  defective  plan.  The  religious  and  moral 
education  which  the  children  of  America  receive  is  therefore  inadequate 
in  quality  and  amount,  entirely  inadequate. 

The  present  agencies  for  religion  and  morality,  even  if  their  ideal 
were  the  best,  their  vision  of  the  opportunity  perfectly  dear,  their 
energy  unlimited,  and  their  methods  perfect,  could  not  accomplish  the 
work  which  now  requires  to  be  done. 

The''question  arises,  Can  any  larger  part  of  this  essential  religious 
and  moral  education  be  accomplished  in  the  day  schools?  Our  public 
schools  are  not  indifferent  to  religion  and  morality.    While  no  pro- 
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vision  is  made  in  them  for  specific  religious  instnictioii,  and  almost  no 
provision  is  made  for  specific  moral  instruction,  the  spirit  and  the  at- 
mosphere of  our  Echoob  are  generally  dominated  by  true  religion  and 
morality.  The  teachers  in  the  schools  are  nearly  always  persons  of 
religious  spirit  and  moral  character;  their  influence  upon  the  children 
in  the  schools  is  religious  and  moral  to  a  high  degree.  In  the  great 
majority  of  schools  of  our  country  the  Bible  is  regularly  read;  in  a 
number  of  states  it  is  required  to  be  read,  and  in  only  a  few  states  by 
recent  legal  action  has  its  use  in  the  schoolroom  been  forbidden. 

But  the  Biblical  history  and  the  Biblical  literature  should  find  a 
place  in  the  regular  instruction  of  our  public  schools,  at  the  proper 
stages  in  the  elementary,  secondary,  and  college  grades,  side  by  side 
with  the  history,  literature,  and  ideas  of  the  Greeks,  the  Romans,  and 
the  English.  Competent  teachers  to  give  this  instruction  should  be 
provided.  It  is  now  assumed  that  this  knowledge  will  be  gained  in 
the  home,  in  the  Sunday  school,  and  in  the  church.  To  be  sure,  children 
who  have  homes  where  the  Bible  is  taught,  and  who  attend  Sunday 
school  and  church  regularly  and  attentively  for  years,  will  acquire 
some  knowledge  of  the  Bible.  What  proportion  of  the  children  grow 
up  under  such  conditions?  The  Sunday  school  strives  to  give  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  Biblical  history  and  literature,  for  this  task  is  specifically 
assigned  to  it.  But  its  real  work  is  to  develop  the  religious  and  moral 
character  of  the  child.  The  Sunday  school  rightly  makes  use  of  the 
Hebrew  and  Christian  Scriptures  in  its  teaching  of  religion  and  morality. 
But  Sundaj -school  teachers  seldom  discriminate  between  facts  of  the 
past  and  the  religious  teaching  associated  in  the  Bible  with  them.  It 
is  the  religious  and  moral  training  which  the  Sunday  school  seeks,  not 
the  exact  facts  of  antiquity. 

To  have  the  Bible  taught  in  the  public  schools  as  history  and  litera- 
ture wotild  be  to  give  the  Book  its  rightful  place  from  an  intellectual 
and  academic  standpoint.  Indirectly,  also,  it  would  allow  the  Bible  to 
exert  to  some  extent  its  strong  religious  and  moral  influence  upon  the 
student.  But  is  that  enough  ?  Or  should  we  have  that  strong  religious 
and  moraJ  influence  brought  directly  and  intentionally  to  bear  upon 
the  children  in  our  schools  ?  They  need  the  assistance  of  its  ideas  and 
its  inspiration;  are  they  not  entitled  to  them?  Shall  we  not  provide 
in  our  schools  specific  religious  and  moral  training  to  make  our  children 
true,  capable  men  and  women  ?  In  the  schools  of  Greater  New  York 
wise  provision  has  been  made  for  moral  training,  not  by  way  of  text- 
book instruction,  but  by  way  of  moral  ideal,  influence  and  discipline. 
In  other  places,  specific  moral  instruction  is  made  a  regular  part  of  the 
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course.  In  the  Chicago  schools,  ajid  elsewhere  generally,  caieful 
instruction  is  given  the  children  regarding  the  bad  physical  and  moral 
effects  of  alcoholic  liquors  and  tobacco.  There  is  no  objection  offered 
to  ethical  training,  5car<%  any  to  concrete  ethical  instruction,  in  the 
public  sdioob.  One  of  the  most  important  steps  forward  in  general 
education  is  this  present  movement  to  make  the  schools  an  ethical 
force. 

The  way  is  not  quite  so  dear,  nor  the  steps  so  easy,  by  which  our  schools 
shall  also  become  a  religious  force,  founding  this  ethical  training  where 
alone  it  can  stand,  on  Ihe  religious  instincts  of  man.  But  this  should 
be  done.  Morality  finds  its  only  adequate  imperative  in  religion. 
The  sense  of  duty  to  be  and  to  do  right,  the  supreme  aun  of  life,  the 
motive  to  live,  the  emotions  to  love  and  self-sacrifice,  the  enthusiasm 
for  brotherliness,  the  faith  one  has  in  the  imiverse,  the  hope  for  the  fu- 
ture—  all  these  things  constitute  the  reUgious  elements  in  men.  Life 
gets  its  meaning,  its  impulse,  and  its  joy  from  them.  Now,  these  vital 
elements  of  being  cannot  be  ignored  and  left  undeveloped  in  the  edu- 
cation of  the  child  without  producing  abnormality;  he  will  lack  that 
foundation  for  character,  and  impulse  to  social  service,  which  are 
essential  to  true  manhood  and  useful  citizenship. 

Religious  instruction  and  training  must  also  be  adequately  provided 
in  our  public  schools,  as  an  integral  part  of  general  education.  For 
(i)  if  this  is  not  done,  millions  of  children  will  be  continually  passing 
through  our  schools,  who,  because  they  receive  it  neither  in  the  home 
nor  in  the  Sunday  schoolr  will  obtain  no  religious  and  moral  training 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  their  course  of  education.  It  is  a 
serious  thing  for  us  to  graduate  each  year  from  our' public  schools  a 
million  children  who  have  little  or  no  religious  and  moral  foundation 
to  their  lives.  Many  think  that  we  are  witnessing  the  inevitable  result 
of  this  neglect  in  the  prevalence  of  disregard  for  law,  crime,  the  pas- 
sion for  material  wealth,  lack  of  self-restraint,  the  violation  of  human 
rights.  And  (2)  adequate  religious  and  moral  training  should  be 
given  in  the  public  schools  because  the  educational  process  is  a  unit. 
The  several  elements  of  it  cannot  be  effectively  given  in  isolation.  Even 
ifthehomeandtheSundayschooldid  their  f>art  perfectly,  it  would  still 
remain  true  that  the  reUgioiis  and  moral  elements  must  be  interwoven 
daily  with  the  intellectual  elements,  or,  to  use  a  different  figure,  the 
whole  inteUectual  furnishing  and  discipline  should  be  transfused  with 
religious  and  moral  meaning,  aim,  and  power. 

Now,  what  should  be  done  can  be  done.  Certamly,  misconceptions 
and  prejudices  almost  without  number  would  have  to  be  ( 
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but  is  it  anything  other  than  misconception  and  prejudice  which  stands 
in  the  way  of  doing  this?  So  long  as  the  view  prevailed  that  religion 
consists  in  theological  dogmas  and  in  formidable  creeds  of  intellectual 
beUefs,  religion  has  been  properly  regarded  as  foreign  to  the  work  of 
the  pubhc  schools.  But  we  have  passed  through  that  stage  and  reached 
the  better  one,  where  wc  see  religion  and  morality  to  be  vital  forces 
in  our  lives,  essential  to  true  character  and  social  service,  an  integral 
part  of  education,  and  imobjecdonable  to  all  except  those  who  are 
without  a  high  and  serious  view  of  life.  Few  would  wish  to  see  a 
theological  catechism  introduced  into  the  schools.  Few  would  wish 
to  see  the  particular  denominational  tenets,  over  which  the  churches 
have  fought,  introduced  into  the  public  schools.  Few  would  wish  to 
see  the  controversies  between  Roman  Catholics  and  Protestants  re- 
vived in  our  schools.  It  is  not  controversial  and  speculative  theology 
that  one  has  in  mind  in  advocating  a  religious  and  moral  element  in 
the  public  schools,  but  the  genuine  spirit  of  religion  which  gives  a  real 
purpose  to  life,  which  points  to  a  high  mission  for  the  individual,  which 
inculcates  brotherly  love  and  service,  which  develops  high  moral  ideals 
and  standards  of  conduct,  and  which  prepares  the  children  to  become 
intelligent,  sincere,  and  effective  citizens  of  America. 

A  danger  exists  that  religion  shall  come  to  be  generally  thought  of 
as  an  antiquated  survival  from  the  past,  as  an  extravagant  emotional- 
ism, helpful  only  to  the  few  who  appreciate  it;  that  the  churches  shall 
be  classified  as  social  organizations  of  the  wealthy  or  the  educated; 
and  that  morality  shall  come  to  be  widely  regarded  as  a  matter  of  ex- 
pedience, or  a  matter  of  business,  regulated  only  by  legal  statutes.  The 
situation  needs  attention.  Any  fair  reflection  upx>n  the  way  men  think 
and  act  reveals  the  tendency  toward  these  views  of  religion  and  morality. 
The  secularist  views,  the  commercial  standards,  the  pursuit  of  material 
wealth,  and  the  devotion  to  temporal  things,  are  indeed  characteristic 
of  our  age.  It  is  an  actual  condition  of  things  we  face.  The  task  is 
a  real  one  before  us  who  believe  in  religion  and  morality,  and  who  be- 
lieve that  religion  and  morality  should  furnish  the  standards  of  life  in 
all  its  aspects. 

The  radical  change  which  during  the  past  fifty  years  has  come  over 
American  life  has  brought  in  new  conditions,  with  new  moral  problems 
to  solve.  We  have  recently  passed  from  the  agricultural  stage  into  the 
industrial  stage  of  national  development.  Fifty  yeai^  ago  dties  were 
few  and  small,  communities  lived  in  comparative  isolation  from  each 
other,  country  life  was  typical,  agricultural  pursuits  were  dominant, 
people  read  little.  Life  was  simple  under  these  conditions.  The 
simple  kind  of  religious  and  moral  education  which  bad  been  devel- 
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oped  to  meet  these  conditions  was  fairly  effective.  ,Now  a  transition 
has  taken  place.  We  have  become  a  manufacturing  and  commerdal 
nation.  Our  many  great  cities  are  crowded  with  people.  Agriculture 
is  left  to  people  from  foreign  countries,  who  have  come  to  this  land  of 
opportunity.  Business  is  dominant,  and  on  a  vast,  complex  scale,  due 
to  the  rapid  development  of  railway  intercommunication,  mail,  tele- 
graph, and  telephone.  Great  national  wealth  has  been  developed, 
and  money  is  used  with  prodigality  in  every  direction.  The  enormous 
power  of  capital  has  been  learned. 

The  reign  of  bribery  and  graft  in  national,  state,  and  municipal 
politics  show  how  far  we  have  drifted  into  commercialism;  and  still, 
people  are  scarcely  aware  of  the  actual  conditions  of  things.  Have 
not  business  morals  and  business  ideals  almost  unconsciously  become 
standard  among  the  majority?  Many  highly  respectable  business 
men  conform  only  to  the  legal  test  of  what  is  right  in  business.  The 
Golden  Rule,  the  spiritual  realities,  the  sacred  rights  of  humanity,  the 
moral  ends  of  life,  are  acknowledged  (it  may  be)  on  Sunday,  but  are 
found  to  be  impracticable  on  week  days.  Many  a  man  who  would 
like  to  act  on  strictiy  Christian  prindples  seven  days  in  the  week  suc- 
cumbs to  the  way  of  the  business  world.  One  man  alone,  or  even  a 
few  men  together,  cannot  change  this  current. 

We  must  face  squarely  the  present  facts,  and  discover  why  things 
are  as  they  are.  We  must  decide  what  our  ideals  should  be,  and  then 
set  ourselves  to  the  attainment  of  them.  We  do  not,  in  America,  lack 
for  distinct  and  lofty  religious  and  moral  ideals;  they  are  our  heritage 
from  the  past.  But  we  dolackarealdevotion,  arealself-commitlal.to 
them.  We  preach  and  proclaim  them,  but  we  do  not  achieve  them. 
We,  too,  like  the  Pharisees  of  the  first  century,  and  like  the  men  of 
every  centuiy,  "  leave  justice,  mercy,  and  faith  undone  " —  not  abso- 
lutely, of  course,  but  relatively.  Our  ideals  are  high,  but  practically 
they  seem  unattainable.  Therefore  we  need  such  religious  and  moral 
education  as  shall  give  strength  to  our  purpose,  and  guidance  to  our 
efforts,  for  the  ideal.  The  training  of  the  young  (which  we  call  edu- 
cation) must  embody  these  ideals,  must  implant  and  nurture  them, 
that  our  children  may  become  exponents  of  our  best  thought,  and  illus- 
trations of  our  best  conduct.  What  we  ourselves  are,  America  will  be. 
The  citizens  are  the  nation.  Bribery,  graft,  economic  slavery,  luxu- 
rious living,  crime,  professional  dishonesty,  can  only  exist  where  men 
either  practice  these  things  themselves  or  tolerate  them  in  others. 
There  is  no  way  to  effect  righteousness  except  for  you,  and  me,  and 
the  next  man  to  be  righteous.  This  is  our  work.  We  acknowledge 
it.    Will  we  do  it? 
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REV.  WILLIAM  C.  BITTING.  D.D. 

PASTOB  UT.   UOBBIS  BAPTIST  CHDKCR,   NEW   YORK  CrrV 

Among  the  more  important  problems  of  religious  and  moral  edu- 
cation is  that  of  co-ordinating  the  agenies  within  a  religious  commu- 
nion. Of  its  larger  dimensions,  affecting  entire  denominations  on 
national  or  sectional  scales,  we  may  not  here  treat.  We  confine  ourselves 
to  a  discussion  of  the  problem  as  it  relates  to  a  local  church,  whether 
in  village  or  city.  In  spite  of  these  narrow  limits  the  wider  aspects 
of  our  topic  will  intrude,  as  wiU  appear  later.  Even  when  so  confined, 
the  task  proposed  is  by  no  means  simple.  A  double  co-ordination 
is  necessary:  (i)  that  of  all  the  agencies  within  a  local  diurch;  and 
(2)  the  co-ordination  of  these  with  educational  agencies  outside  the 
church  — those  acting  upon  its  growing  constituency, 

I.  The  co-ordination  of  the  agencies  within  a  local  church,  (i)  A 
Need.  The  experience  of  intelligent  pastors  confirms  the  verdict  of 
careful  students  of  the  present  situation.  All  affirm  in  the  strongest  way 
that  there  is  a  need  for  this  co-ordination.  In  a  local  communion 
there  are  available  for  religious  education,  homes,  the  public  woi^ip, 
the  Sunday  school,  societies  for  young  people  of  different  ages,  clubs 
for  both  sexes,  and  various  other  organizations.  So  soon  as  we  seek 
the  purpose  of  these,  we  discover  that  most  of  them  are  designed  for  a 
specific  end,  and  a  few,  perhaps,  have  only  some  vague  reason  for 
existence. 

The  noticeable  absence  of  children  from  public  worship;  the  great 
difficulty  felt  by  pastors  in  providing  a  church  service  that  shall  be 
helpful  alike  to  adults  and  children;  the  apparent  indifference  in  homes 
to  the  work  of  church  agencies  in  the  training  of  the  young,  or  the 
vagueness  of  ideal  and  weakness  of  method  even  where  the  sympathetic 
spirit  exists;  the  unconsciousness  of  any  co-operative  relation  between 
church  organizations  in  those  who  are  members  of  several  of  them, 
and  the  tell-tale  silence  in  public  and  private  concerning  complemental 
functions  for  these  agencies — are  some  of  the  irrefutable  evidences  of 
the  need  of  some  close  co-ordination  of  all  energies  that  come  under 
church  control.  Independence  in  activity  has  produced  not  only 
duplication  of  aim,  with  its  inevitable  confusion,  but  often  the  widest 
difference  of  purpose.  If  the  constituencies  of  these  separate  insti- 
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tutioQs,  or  their  leaders,  or  even  the  pastors  of  most  of  the  churches 
in  which  they  exist,  were  asked  for  a  definite  statement  of  the  inter- 
relations of  these  agencies,  or  of  theur  specific  and  unique  contributions 
to  a  dean-cut  ideal  of  reUgious  education  for  the  young,  the  very  question 
itself  would  be  a  surprise.  The  call  for  co-ordination  comes  not  only  , 
from  this  situation,  but  also  from  the  faith  that  believes  that  it  ought 
not  to  be,  and  that  it  is  possible  to  improve  it. 

(3)  A  Basis.  We  must  strive  to  clarify  this  cloudy  sense  of  rela- 
tion between  these  agencies.  Experience  proves  that  the  Sunday 
school  in  recent  times  has  been  the  chief  contributor  to  the  membership 
of  the  church.  We  are  not  able  to  say  that  such  contributions  are 
wholly  the  result  of  Sunday-school  work,  and  we  are  now  able  to  say 
that  our  modem  idea  of  its  work  is  far  from  making  such  contributions 
its  highest  function.  The  movements  in  this  department  are  such  as 
to  invite  its  ctuwdination  with  other  agencies.  Hospitality  to  the 
thought  of  such  co-ordination  is  evident  in  the  rapidly  growing  sen- 
timent in  favor  of  the  grading  of  both  scholars  and  lessons,  so  that 
there  shall  be  co-ordination  of  the  truths  to  be  tau^t  with  methods 
of  teaching  them,  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  these  with  the  stage  of  the  pupil's 
development,  on  the  other.  For  a  long  time  it  has  been  recognized  that 
organizations  for  young  people  have  provided  both  for  impressions 
by  qualified  leaders,  and  for  self-expression  by  members.  The  newer 
visions  of  what  qualifies  a.  leader,  and  of  appropriate  forms  of  self- 
espression  for  different  periods  of  life,  make  present  conventionalities 
obsolete,  and  open  the  way  for  genuine  co-ordination  of  leader  with 
members,  and  of  members  with  their  activities.  Honesty  compels  due 
recognition  of  these  evolutions  in  Sunday  school  and  society  life.  Even 
undefined  desire  for  co-ordination  is  part  of  the  opportunity  for  any 
effort  that  may  be  made  to  improve  conditions,  and  we  sliall  find  far 
more  receptivity  to  intelligent  si^estion  than  some  of  us  anticipate. 
A  few  pastors  have  brooded  over  the  problem  and  attempted  to  bring 
order  out  of  chaos.  Their  work  is  yet  in  the  experimental  stage.  No 
one  '■lai'ns  a.  solution.  The  number  of  these  is  not  now  so  large  as  to 
attract  general  attention,  and  we  have  no  time  for  grateful  allusion  to 
exceptional  churches. 

{3)  Possibilities.  The  possibilities  are  attractive,  but  each  is  at- 
tended by  its  corresponding  limitation. 

(a)  A  true  idea  of  religious  education  may  be  made  the  inspiration 
of  every  local  church.  Unfaithfulness  to  ideals  has  not  been  the  fault 
of  those  who  have  been  most  active  in  the  agencies  of  which  we  are 
thinking.    Their  zeal  has  ever  been  the  chief  capital  of  Christendom. 
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Religion  Is  what  it  is  to-day,  because  of  their  earnestness.  A  truer 
ideal  is  the  chief  need.  Our  workers  will  sustain  a  besh  and  more 
accurate  conception  with  an  enthusiasm  even  greater  than  they  have 
hitherto  shown.  This  is  the  very  first  step  toward  co-ordination.  The 
conception  for  which  this  Council  stands  is  now  the  possession  of  C<»n- 
paratively  few.  Popular  ignorance  of  an  adequate  idea  of  rel^;ious 
education  is  the  call  for  its  clear  definition  and  aggressive  proclamation 
which  we  should  answer  with  all  our  might.  The  general  theme  of  this 
convention,  "  The  Aims  of  Religious  Education,"  sharply  outlined  and 
brought  to  every  church,  will  help  every  agenq*  within  it  to  find  its 
special  place,  and,  therefore,  its  relation  to  every  other. 

(&)  It  is  possible  to  bring  the  local  chiurch  to  feel  that,  without 
prejudice  to  other  functions  in  a  community,  it  is  a  school  for  religious 
education.  It  ought  to  be  easy  to  show  that  reUgious  education,  as  we 
conceive  it,  includes  evangelism,  and  that  the  great  purpose  of  life's 
multiform  activities  is  to  bring  every  human  being  to  self-realization 
according  to  the  norm  in  the  mind  of  Grod.  Churchjenergy  is  con- 
tributory to  this,  and  every  agency  takes  its  appropriate  pla(%  when  this 
idea  is  received.  To  quote  from  Professor  Coe,  "  The  Church  as  a 
school  needs  to  be  systematized.  All  its  work  on  behalf  of  the  imma- 
ture is,  or  should  be,  educational:  it  should  proceed  from  the  develop- 
mental point  of  view.  There  should  be  a  definite  plan  for  the  diild 
from  his  infancy  to  the  close  of  adolescence.  This  imphes,  finally,  the 
organization  of  the  church  and  the  family  into  educational  unity." 
With  such  a  conception  dominating  church  activity  no  agenty  within  it 
will  be  permitted  to  travel  the  path  of  a  wandering  comet.  Such  co- 
ordination would  lead  the  child-life  from  its  earliest  beginnings  in  the 
home,  through  a  series  of  impressions  and  normal  self-expressions  in 
church  and  other  agencies,  all  the  way  to  maturity.  Steady  advance 
&om  one  stage  to  another  could  be  made  without  a  break.  The  king- 
dom of  God  woidd  be  within  the  soul  what  every  realm  of  God  without 
is  seen  to  be,  a  progress  from  blade  to  ear,  and  to  the  full  grain  in  the 
ear.  Confession  of  religious  life  would  be  not  so  much  a  formal  as  a 
vital  process.  It  would  be  the  developing  expression  of  the  inborn 
religious  capacity  in  ways  appropriate  to  each  period  of  its  growth. 

(c)  An  intelligent  pastor  will  bend  his  efforts  to  this  co-ordination. 
The  training  of  ministers  in  the  conception  and  principles  of  reli^ous 
education  ought  to  be  required  in  every  theological  seminary.  The 
importance  of  this  cannot  be  overemphasized.  How  can  agencies 
within  a  church  be  co-ordinated  if  the  pastor  is  unequal  to  the  task  ? 

'  EduoiioD  in  RnUcloa  ud  Mmk.     Bj  Pnhmec  Otaift  A.  Cot.    Pife  mtt. 
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If  the  course  in  the  seminary  cannot  be  lengthened  to  do  tliis,  let  it  be 
so  altered  that  the  study  of  some  of  the  antiquities  can  give  way  to 
preparation  for  meeting  existing  conditions.  Is  it  right  to  require  a 
knowledge  of  all  the  minute  sects  and  insects  of  the  past  until  students 
can  name  every  parasite  that  has  grown  upon  the  vine  and  its  branches, 
and  leave  the  future  pastors  unprepared  to  cope  with  problems  that 
they  will  face  iomiediately  upon  leaving  the  seminary?  Ut  the  dead 
bury  the  dead,  but  let  us  be  ready  for  to-day's  battle.  Such  a  training 
would  save  our  OHning  leaders  from  the  embarrassments  of  ignorance 
and  experiment  that  now  confuse  us  who  are  workii^  out  oiu:  own  pas- 
toral salvation.  Yet  we  can  study  these  condititms.  What  excuse  is 
there  for  absolute  failure  by  any  of  us  when  we  have  so  much  literature 
upon  this  subject,  and  our  laboratories  already  prepared?  If  any 
pastor  would  gather  the  parents  of  his  parish,  his  Sunday-school  officers 
and  teacheis,  the  heads  of  the  societies  in  his  church,  and  his  workers 
into  a  class  for  the  study  of  this  problem  of  co-oidination,  and  with  the 
book  from  which  I  have  quoted,  or  some  such  text-book,  as  k 
basis,  study  the  proUem  of  co-ordination,  he  would  at  once  make  ex- 
perimental realization,  besides  ennobling  his  work  in  many  other  respects. 

These  three  possibilides  are  immediately  practicable:  the  spreadii^ 
of  the  conception  of  rel^ous  education,  the  awakening  of  the  church 
nto  the  consciousness  that  it  is  a  school  for  religious  education,  and 
the  efforts  of  pastors  qualified  to  lead  in  the  work. 

(4)  Limitations.  The  limitations  correspond  to  the  possibilities, 
and  are  of  two  kinds,  the  permanent  and  the  transient.  To  the  perma- 
nent belong  all  those  factors  in  the  problem  over  which  we  have  no  con- 
trol, such  as  the  unique  work  of  God,  and  the  personal  freedom  of  hu- 
man hemgs.  We  turn  to  some  limitations  that  can  be  removed,  but 
not  without  wise  and  persistent  effort.  And  here  the  connecdon,  of  a 
local  churdi  with  denominational  and  interdenominational  enterprises 
must  be  taken  into  aca)unt.  How  is  such  co-ordination  as  is  here  con- 
ttti^lated  to  be  realized  in  tbe  local  church  when  powers  outside  of  it 
determine  the  activities  of  its  agencies  ?  For  instance,  the  lessons  used 
by  most  of  our  Sunday-schools  are  fixed  by  an  interdenominational 
committee,  whose  work  is  not  controlled  by  the  conception  of  religious 
education  assumed  in  this  paper.  Again,  the  topics  for  the  meeting 
of  our  young  people's  societies,  both  senior  and  junior,  are  selected 
for  them  by  general  committees  that  foster  the  united  societies.  If  we 
were  to  introduce  other  illustrations  of  local  church  agencies  controlled 
by  movements  of  a  general  character,  the  situation  would  appear  still 
more  complicated.    How  far  can  these  general  interdenominational 
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enterprises  be  enlisted  in  the  effort  to  co-ordinate  the  local  church  agen- 
cies ?  How  near  can  denominations  that  control  the  activities  of  local 
churches  be  brought  to  such  a  step  as  is  here  advocated?  In  highly 
centralized  forms  of  denominational  government,  ought  it  to  be  impos- 
sible to  secure  a  study  of  the  problem  here  stated?  And  in  loosely 
organized  congr^ational  polities,  should  not  the  local  churches  fed  per- 
fectly free  to  co-ordinate  their  agencies  without  reference  to  outside 
general  movements?  These  questions  need  careful  study.  My  pur- 
pose is  accomplished  by  indicating  that  some  of  the  limitations  of  co- 
ordination lie  in  the  relation  of  the  agencies  within  the  local  church  to 
general  denominadonal  or  interdenominational  movements.  Here, 
also,  let  me  repeat,  the  solution  of  our  difficulties  seems  to  lie  in  the 
direction  already  indicated,  the  diffusion  of  the  true  idea  of  religious 
education. 

U.  The  co-ordination  of  agencies  within  a  church  with  those  in  the 
same  community  outside  of  it.  Among  these  may  be  named  the  public 
school,  the  library,  the  vajious  clubs  for  boys  and  girls.  All  these  shape 
yoimg  life.  If  we  may  not  bring  the  private  and  state  schools  to  our 
idea  of  religious  education,  we  can  adjust  the  agencies  within  the  church 
to  these  energies  that  lie  outside.  We  can  do  this  by  pointii^  out  to 
the  boys  and  girls  the  essentially  moral  value  of  their  training  in  other 
schools.  We  should  make  them  see  and  feel  that  the  use  of  opportunity, 
neatness,  promptness,  honor,  sincerity,  and  all  the  other  traits  of  charac- 
ter devdoped  by  the  state  school,  are  essentially  religious.  We  must 
bring  them  to  see  that  the  exercise  of  these  in  specifically  rehgious  realms 
will  yield  even  nobler  results  than  they  produce  in  the  sphere  of  pure 
intellectuality.  We  should  make  our  methods  in  church  ^endes  as 
rational  and  self-commending  to  the  boy  and  girl  as  are  those  of  the 
state  school.  The  personality  of  the  teacher,  the  genuineness  of  the 
methods  of  study,  ought  to  match  those  in  the  day  school.  The  fact  of 
the  unity  of  education  makes  our  problem  severe.  All  education  has  a 
rehgious  value,  and  all  religion  should  have  an  educational  value.  Now 
what  happens  to  the  student  who  bdongs  to  both  the  week-day  and 
Sunday  schools  ?  He  compares  equipment,  the  competence  of  teachers, 
the  methods  of  study,  the  results  of  methods,  and  grades  them,  indeed 
degrades  one  or  the  other.  We  cannot  expect  him  to  co-ordinate  the 
two  agendes.  We  roust  articulate  them  for  him.  We  are  bound  by 
every  consideration  that  affects  maturity  to  prevent  impressions  which, 
though  vague  in  the  beginning,  grow  into  deamess  as  the  child  grows, 
and  at  last  find  expression  in  the  false  opinion,  spoken  or  acted,  that 
rehgious  education  is  one  thing  and  general  education  is  another  and  a 
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far  superior  thing.  True  educational  methods  in  the  use  of  our  church 
agencies  will  go  far  towards  preventing  this  harmful  mistake.  The 
neglect  of  such  methods  is  largely  responsible  for  the  disparity  of  re- 
sults in  the  two  realms  which  the  boy  only  feels  at  first,  but  at  last 
dearly  defines  to  himself.  Let  us  not  neglect  any  opportunity  com- 
patible with  the  rights  of  all  citizens  to  influence  the  instruction  and 
methods  of  the  state  schools.  Surely,  Christians  have  some  rights 
which  they  did  not  surrender  when  they  made  and  guaranteed  the  re- 
ligious freedom  of  their  state  institutions.  Nevertheless,  the  chief 
direction  in  which  we  must  now  look  for  the  co-ordination  here  advo- 
cated must  be  in  the  uplifting  of  the  educational  value  of  our  church 
agendes  so  that  in  this  respect  they  will  be  recognized  as  not  a  whit  be- 
hind those  of  the  state  schools.  That  was  a  tremendous  question  lately 
put  to  the  writer  by  a  college  sophomore,  who  is  thinking  of  entering  the 
ministry:  "  Can  I  take  the  whole  of  my  selfhood  with  me  into  the  min- 
istry?" He  was  urged  not  to  enter  it  otherwise.  Investigation  into 
the  origin  of  his  question  took  us  back  into  this  very  lack  of  co-ordination 
of  his  church  training  with  his  other  educational  experiences.  Said  an- 
other, a  freshman,  from  a  high-class  preparatory  school,  vrith  his  first 
consdous  shock  from  the  disparity  of  methods  and  results  in  these  two 
spheres:  "  I  stand  for  the  thing  for  which  the  church  stands,  but  not 
for  all  the  methods  by, which  the  church  stands  for  it."  Is  there  no 
way  of  saving  our  young  men  and  women  from  such  questions  and  con- 
dusions?    If  there  is,  let  us  find  it. 

m.  In  condusion,  I  would  suggest  that  the  Council  of  the  Rdi- 
gious  Education  Association  appoint  a  committee  to  investigate  this  en- 
tire matter.  A  sdentific  study  of  the  situation,  an  accurate  description 
of  it,  would  surely  arouse  a  widespread  interest  in  improving  it.  No 
more  practical  work  could  be  undertaken  at  this  time,  none  which 
would  more  plainly  justify  the  existence  of  the  Association.  Out  of 
such  a  study  would  grow  suggestions  of  the  most  practical  kind.  Hun- 
dreds of  our  most  intelligent  ministerial  and  lay  workers  face  the  prob- 
lem daily,  and  long  for  some  light  upon  it.  Even  where  the  problem 
is  not  so  sorely  pressing  there  are  dim  misgivings  as  to  the  effidency 
of  present  prevailing  methods.  And  yet  more  loud  is  the  call  to  awaken 
those  who  see  no  preblem  at  all,  whose  satisfaction  with  present  con- 
ditions is  the  complaisance  of  folly. 
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EDUCATION   BETWEEN    ROMAN    CATHOLICS 

AND  PROTESTANTS? 

VERY  REV.  PROFESSOR  THOMAS  J.  SHAHAN,  D.D.,  J.U.L. 

CATHOLIC  UNIVEESTTY,  WASHINOTON,  □.  C. 

I  think  I  may  say  at  once  that  some  co-operation  is  possible  in  the 
matter  of  religious  education  between  R<»nan  Catholics  and  Protestants. 
The  general  sympathy  which  the  proceedings  of  this  Associatioa  awaken 
among  the  former  is  a  faur  sign  that  we  hold  something  in  common, 
ideally  at  least.  A  common  aim  presupposes  and  calls  for  some  meas- 
ure of  co-operation,  however  circumscribed  it  may  be,  when  we  reach 
the  stage  of  execution.  Co-operation,  however,  is  a  very  broad  term, 
and  it  may  be  well  to  state,  at  once,  clearly  and  frankly,  the  field  in 
which  it  seems  impossible  to  look  for  any  mutual  helpfulness  between 
Roman  Catholics  and  Protestants.  Religious  education  with  Catho- 
lics is  something  positive,  systematic,  and  exclusive,  in  accordance 
always  with  the  doctrines  and  precepts  of  the  church.  For  this  reason, 
it  is  impossible  to  establish  any  system  of  immediate  co-operation  in 
religious  education  with  those  who  cannot  accept  these  doctrines  and 
precepts,  or  the  authority  of  the  Church  by  which  they  are  maintained. 
Experience  has  shown  the  futility  of  intermediate  combinations  made 
up  of  concessions,  or  based  on  mutual  minimizing  and  sacrifices.  In 
the  matter  of  religious  doctrine,  everything  is  in  one  way  or  another 
essential,  or  may  be  easily  made  to  take  on  that  character.  We  should 
find  it,  therefore,  impossible  to  construct  manuals  of  religious  doc- 
trine that  would  satisfy  both  Catholic  and  Protestant  parents  and 
authorities. 

It  does  look,  at  first  thought,  as  if  we  ought  to  be  able  to  produce  a 
manual  of  morality  that  would  express  certain  principles  and  criteria 
of  conduct  that  have  long  been  looked  on  as  our  common  inheritance, 
either  from  the  Jewish  law  or  from  immemorial  Christian  experience. 
But  right  here  we  are  confronted  by  some  prehminary  questions  that 
are  vital,  and  that  must  be  frankly  answered  before  we  can  say  what 
ideas  are  to  go  into  such  a  manual.  What  is  the  basis  of  morality? 
What  are  its  nature,  scope,  sources,  sanction?  Shall  it  be  treated  as 
purely  natural,  or  with  reference  to  the  supernatural  character  impressed 
upon  it  by  the  Founder  of  Christianity?  Is  it  something  absolute)  or 
is  it  something  temporary  and  shifting,  adapted  always  to  the  actual 
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conditioiis  of  humanity?  Has  it  any  reference  to  a  hereafter,  or  shall 
its  imperative  norms  be  based  on  the  present  life  only,  and  on  the  dic- 
tates of  the  philosophera  of  the  day?  Roman  Catholics,  of  course,  be- 
lieve firmly  that  there  is  no  viable  morality  without  religion,  i.  e.,  with- 
out doctrinal  convictions  and  apart  from  the  sanction  and  co-operatioD 
of  the  Church.  They  could  not  accept  as  final  and  authoritative 
hand-books  of  mraraUty  constructed  in  the  sense  and  temper  of  Theism 
or  of  an  artificial  and  oilorless  Christianity,  without  a  foundation  in 
facts,  and  th^^ore  without  influence  over  the  hearts  of  man.  I  may 
add  that  the  large  proportion  of  Hebrews  in  the  public  schools  of  oiur 
great  dties  is  mailing  it  daily  more  difficult  to  provide  any  manual 
of  religion  and  morality  that  shall  satisfy  the  general  Christian  con- 
science and  not  offend  a  people'  which  does  not  accept,  as  such,  any 
principles  of  Christian  belief  or  life. 

The  impossibility  of  an  immediate  co-operation  seems  still  greater 
when  we  come  to  nmsider  the  Teacher.  The  teadier  is  the  necessary 
interprets  of  all  things  taught,  the  very  pivot  of  the  school.  Whatever 
formula  of  religion  (^  morality  we  might,  hypothetically,  agree  on, 
would  have  to  be  explained  and  illustrated  by  the  living  voice  of  the 
teacher.  The  differences  of  belief  would  surely  manifest  themselves 
here,  and  all  the  more  plainly  in  proportion  to  the  measure  in  which 
the  teacher  lived  out  in  his  person  the  doctrines  he  had  accepted.  The 
religion  of  the  Catholic  teacher  is  a  highly  autbcnitative  religion, 
wheteas  the  Protestant  teacher  would  be  free  to  assert  an  absolute  right 
of  individual  assent  to  or  dissent  from  any  and  all  doctrinal  elements 
in  the  religious  or  moral  teaching  that  was  before  him.  The  Catholic 
teachers  would  practically  interpret  in  a  like  sense  the  doctrines  of  ' 
religion  and  morality,  for  they  accept  them  from  the  visible  and  author- 
itative Church,  but  there  can  be  imagined  no  way  by  which  Protestant 
teachers  would  surely  teach  at  all  times  an  identical  system  of  religion 
and  morality. 

There  is  one  other  reason,  perhaps  not  quite  so  insuperable,  why  an 
immediate  co-operadon  in  religious  education  is  impossible  between 
Catholics  and  Protestants.  I  refer  to  what  may  be  called  the  school- 
atmosphere,  in  our  modem  life,  for  many  reasons,  the  school  has 
come  to  stand  in  loco  parentis.  For  this  and  other  reasons,  vre  believe 
that  the  entire  school,  in  all  its  elements  and  workings,  should  exercise  a 
continuous  influence  of  a  religious  and  moral  character.  In  the  school 
the  child  should  imbibe,  at  all  the  pores  of  its  spiritual  being,  the  essen- 
tials of  religious  conviction  and  moral  strength.  It  should  live  in  a  kind 
of  aura  that  would  subtly  and  unconsciously  permeate  all  its  faculties 
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and  impress  upon  them  a  certain  bent  and  coloring  that  would  pre- 
dispose the  child  habitually  toward  the  influences  of  religirai  and  the 
moral  law.  In  a  word,  everything  about  the  school  should  be  calcu- 
lated to  evoke  and  confirm  those  natural  but  weak  germs  of  religiosity 
and  ethical  sentiments  that  are  in  the  heart  of  every  child,  but  only 
too  easily  get  crushed  or  crippled  amid  ruder  contending  forces.  We 
find  in  the  public  sdiools  too  marked  and  exclusive  an  attention  to 
the  material  and  the  temporal  interests  of  life,  the  purely  transitory 
and  inferior  elements  of  education.  We  are  still  very  un-Rousseau-like 
in  our  views  of  early  mental  formation,  and  believe  yet  that  the  child 
cannot  be  trained  like  the  lower  animals,  that  it  has  predispositions  of 
many  kinds,  and  that  inherited  traditions,  ancestral  religious  fidelity, 
the  venerable  Zuchl  und  Sitte  of  centuries,  are  valuable  helps  in  the 
positive  and  negative  manipulation  of  the  child-mind.  I  might  add 
that  as  the  religious  sense  and  the  moral  temperament  grow  gradually 
in  the  child,  and  as  we  hold  both  intimately  connected  with  the  positive 
teachings  and  the  historical  experience  of  Catholicism,  we  deem  it  of 
utmost  importance  to  familiarize  the  child  from  infancy  with  the  in- 
stitutions and  life  of  the  Church,  with  her  models  of  conduct  and  faith 
and  with  her  wise'views  and  appreciations  of  many  things  that  have  a 
bearing  on  religion  and  morality. 

II.  But  if  an  immediate  co-operation  be  impossible  in  the  matter 
of  religious  education  between  Catholics  and  Protestants,  is  there  no 
form  of  mediate  or  less  close  co-operation  that  would  be  acceptable? 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  such  a  co-operation  does  exist  in  Germany  and 
Austria,  in  Ireland,  and  elsewhere.  The  schools  are  national  and  com- 
mon, the  pupils.  Catholic  and  Protestant,  attend  the  same  scholastic 
coiu^es,  and  are  taught  by  the  same  teachers,  who  are  legally  appointed 
without  regard  to  religious  preference,  and  after  fulfilment  of  all  civil 
requirements.  But  the  religious  instruction  is  furnished  according  to 
the  expressed  wishes  of  the  parents,  by  ministers  of  their  faith,  at  fixed 
hours,  and  all  children  are  required  to  attend  the  instructions  of  their 
own  religious  denomination.  In  some  places,  as  at  Frankfort,  there 
are  occasionally  two  professors  of  history,  so  that  in  this  important 
matter  the  delicacy  of  the  child's  conscience  need  not  be  violated.  I 
mention  these  facts  to  show  that  in  places  where  the  political  and  social 
contact  of  Catholics  and  Protestants  has  been  and  is  very  close,  ways 
have  been  found  of  co-operation  for  the  common  welfare  in  the  matter 
of  religious  and  moral  education.  I  know  that  our  political  conditions 
difler  profoundly  from  those  of  the  Old  World,  and  that  compromises 
can  be  offered  and  accepted  and  worked  out  there  in  good  faith  which 
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would  here  meet  with  great  difficulties.  In  all  those  delicate  questions 
that  belong  to  the  bordertajid  between  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  and 
dvjl  society,  her  supreme  authority  will  always  be  found  quite  moderate 
and  conciliatory,  bent  on  saving  the  essentials  of  Catholic  interests,  but 
willing  to  go  a  long  way  in  order  to  encourage  and  confirm  national  a^d 
municipal  concord  and  amity  in  all  temporal  matters. 

m.  I  take  it  for  granted,  however,  that  in  the  present  temper  of 
the  great  majority  of  our  American  people,  we  shall  all  have  to  go  on  as 
we  are  going,  thankful  that  there  is  nothing  in  our  written  constitutions 
nor  in  tiie  habits  of  our  people  to  interfere  with  the  natural  and  right- 
ful liberty  of  the  parent-citizen  to  educate  his  children  as  he  sees  fit, 
without  any  interference  from  a  doctrinaire  bureaucracy.  But  even 
amid  these  conditions  I  believe  that  much  can  be  done  in  the  sense  of 
co-operation  in  religious  education,  though  it  must  necessarily  be  of 
a  remote  and  preparatory  character. 

We  can  all  help,  within  our  own  lines,  to  bring  about  the  universal 
•  Te«>gnition  that  religion  and  morality  are  necessary  elements  of  a  proper 
education;  that  they  must  be  taught  from  early  childhood,  and  that  both 
represent  something  positive  and  permanent,  indispensable  to  the  wel- 
fare of  individuals  and  states. 

We  can  emphasize  our  many  points  of  agreement  among  the  broad 
and  fundamental  considerations  that  confirm  this  general  thesb  of  the 
great  need  of  scholastic  reform  in  the  sense  of  religious  and  moral  edu- 
cation. 

We  can  habituate  ourselves  to  recognize  a  common  peril  in  a  de- 
Christianized  American  soul  equipped,  as  man  never  was  before,  with  all 
the  powers  and  opportunities  that  our  mighty  state  has  called  forth  and 
developed,  or  rather  has  only  begun  to  call  forth  and  develop.  The  eyes 
of  humanity  are  fixed  with  a  certain  awe  upon  the  American  citizen 
as  upon  one  who  in  a  certain  sense  holds  the  secret  of  the  worid's  future. 
Will  he  accept  and  teach  the  philosophy  of  Christ,  or  will  he  follow  after 
the  refurbished  secularism  of  the  past,  and  prove  unequal  to  the  splendid 
call  that  is  ringii^g  in  bis  ears  ? 

We  can  teach  with  more  earnestness  the  common  and  traditional 
Christian  doctrines  conceriiing  God,  the  soul,  the  moral  law,  sin,  moral 
responsibility,  prayer,  divine  providence,  the  divinity  of  Jesus  Christ, 
and  the  traditional  character  of  the  Scriptures.  We  can  insist  upon 
the  worth  of  a  Christian  discipline  of  character,  even  for  the  affairs  of 
this  world,  on  the  sacredness  and  seriousness  of  human  life,  on  the 
Christian  constitution  of  the  family,  on  the  duties  of  parents,  in  general 
and  in  detaQ,  on  the  obligation  of  a  public  worship  and  the  Sunday  rest. 
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We  can  instruct  ourselves  first,  and  then  instruct  others,  on  the  true  and 
solid  reasons  why  abortion,  suicide,  divorce,  corrupt  conduct  in  busi- 
ness and  politics,  inordinate  greed  of  wealth  and  distinction,  personal 
arrogance,  and  contempt  of  the  poor  and  lowly,  are  wrong,  and  con- 
djidve  to  the  detriment  of  the  state  and  society. 

Finally,  we  can  beseech  the  Holy  Spirit  to  enlighten  us  all  more  and 
more,  to  bring  home  to  the  multitude  the  evils  of  an  education  that  tends 
to  forget  or  ezdude  God  from  His  world,  and  to  confirm  human  pride 
in  the  false  persuasion  that  man  is  himself  the  sole  measure  and  end 
of  all  things,  that  good  and  evil  are  really  indifferent,  and  that  the  only 
law  of  religion  and  morality  is  an  opportunism  that  borrows  its  criteria 
and  its  motives  from  the  actual  phenomena  of  society,  without  any 
concern  for  a  future,  a  judgment,  or  a  retribution. 
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PHILIPPINES 

REV.  SIMEON  GILBERT,  D.D. 

lOBUES  XSnOK  TBS  ADVANCE,  CSTCAOO,  ILLINOIS 

Is  the  Bible,  in  some  form,  either  as  a  whole,  or  Id  some  appropriately 
chosen  body  of  Bible  Selections,  taken  from  both  Old  Testament  and 
New,  needed  in  the  new  system  of  public  schools  in  the  Philippines,  in 
order  to  the  creation  of  a  duly  intelligent,  moral,  freedom-loving,  law- 
abiding,  trustworthy  native  dtizeoshipF  In  considering  this  question, 
it  is  necessary  to  note  carefully  andput  together  a  nimiber  of  facts, 
among  which  are  the  following: 

Tiure  is,  of  course,  no  one  who  does  not  feel  that  in  our  vast  new 
possesions  io  the  Philippines  we  face  a  tremendous  proposition,  and 
no  easy  task;  the  definite  aim  being  nothing  less  than  to  make  over  and 
to  make,  among  the  millions  of  native  peoples  there,  under  the  one 
American  flag,  a  new  nation. 

The  meaning  of  the  "white  man's  burden  "  we  are  certain  to  realize 
Ddore  and  rowe.  Clearly  enough,  there  will  be  necessity  for  bringing 
into  use  the  most  elemental  and  potential  means  and  agencies  that  can 
make  for  personal  character  and  civic  manhood.  The  political  experi- 
mentation and  exploitation,  the  past  four  hundred  years,  ought  to  prove 
convincingly  instructive,  showing  not  more  vhat  to  do,  than  what  not 
to  do. 

To  begin  with,  there  is,  of  course,  no  question  about  the  principle  of 
the  entire  separation  of  church  and  state.  That,  happily,  is  fundamental 
to  the  American  government.  And  we  shall  stand  by  it  wherever  the 
flag  goes.  This  means  freedom,  protection,  no  special  privilege,  and 
equal  chance  for  all.  But  this  distincdve  American  principle  is  not  a 
bugbear  to  frighten  us  out  of  ourcommon  sense,  or  a  bugaboo  to  make 
us  silly. 

The  German  state  policy,  that  whatever  we  would  have  appear  in 
the  state  must  first  be  put  into  the  school,  is  exactly  as  pertinent  in  the 
Philippines  as  it  has  been  in  Germany  itself,  or  in  America. 

But  as  to  the  school,  —  of  what  sort  must  it  be  ?  To  build  the  hope 
of  any  real  regeneration  of  sudi  a  people  cm  a  basis  of  mere  intellectual 
sharpening,  ignoring  the  higher  relationships  of  the  human  soul,  and  the 
moral  imperative  of  spiritual  ideals,  would  be  equally  short-sighted  and 
futile. 
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Then,  children,  over  there  exactly  the  same  as  here,  have,  as  children 
and  youth,  certain  natural  and  inalienable  rights  0}  their  own;  rights 
which  ought  to  command  respect.  Primarily,  there  is  the  right  to  be 
educated,  and,  in  order  to  do  this,  the  right  to  have  the  fittest  and  best 
educational  means  and  appllanoes  that  are,  in  the  circumstances,  possi- 
ble, and  especially  so  just  at  that  period  in  life  when  their  whole  nature 
is  peculiarly  open  and  responsive.  In  this,  if  not  new,  yet  newly 
acknowledged,  "bill  of  rights"  for  childhood,  there  lie  the  best  hopes 
for  the  future. 

Now,  there  is  one  Book,  which  is  the  common  book  of  all  the  Chris- 
tian nations;  confessedly  the  world's  supreme  classic;  the  master-light 
of  all  our  advancing  civilization.  It  cannot,  therefore,  be  otherwise 
than  that  such  a  book  must  possess  an  altogether  unique  educational 
value.  It  must  be  that  childhood  and  youth,  in  the  matter  of  their 
elementary  discipline  and  training  for  life  and  for  citizenship,  have  a 
clear  right  to  freedom  in  the  use  of  such  a  book.  And  just  now,  as  it 
seems  to  me,  this  natural  right  of  childhood  is  one  that  needs  to  be  more 
adequately  enforced.  Moreover,  the  appropriate  use  of  it,  in  some  form 
or  other,  by  the  agencies  of  the  national  government  in  its  comprehen- 
sive educational  enterprise,  for  its  own  sake,  is  also  a  right  too  plain  to 
need  argument. 

Nor  would  this  imply  any  "  establishment  of  a  religion,"  any  more 
than  did  the  immortal  ordinance  of  1787,  which  put  "  liberty,  religion, 
and  education  "  at  the  basis  forever  of  the  Northwest  Territory;  or 
than  does  the  fact  that  the  President  of  the  United  States  takes  his  oath 
of  office  with  his  hand,  if  not  also  his  lips,  on  the  Bible;  or  that  Qmgress 
is  each  day  opened  with  prayer;  or  that  Thanksgiving  Proclamations 
are  each  year  issued  by  the  President  and  by  the  governors  of  the 
several  states.  For  the  civil  authorities  to  do  anything  toward  the 
establishment  of  "a"  religion  is  not  at  all  the  same  thing  that  it  is  for 
the  state  to  favor  and  foster  that  which  lies  at  the  common  basis  of  all 
forms  of  religion. 

In  this  newly  acknowlet^ed  "  biU  of  rights "  for  childhood,  every- 
where, the  Bible  should  have  its  own  place  as  the  worid's  supreme  classic, 
the  one  book  that  is  common  to  all  Christendom,  and  has  hitherto  been 
found  to  be  the  most  vital  and  dynamic  agency,  the  most  illuminaUng 
guide,  in  respect  to  whatever  is  best  in  our  modem ,  especially  our  Ameri- 
can, civilization. 

For  the  government,  in  this  enormous  educational  undertaking,  to 
neglect  and  ignore  this  supremely  effident  educational  force,  having  the 
plain  right  to  use  it,  would  be  like  leaving  some  strategic  point  of  Datitmal 
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defense  in  war-time  unprotected  and  exposed  to  the  enemy.  So,  also, 
for  a  modem  Christian  nation  to  appear  to  be  either  afraid  of,  or  afraid 
to  use,  the  common  book  of  all  the  Christian  world,  would  not  be  to  the 
credit  either  of  its  wisdom  or  its  dignity. 

To  exclude  such  a  book,  the  common  book  of  all  Christian  nations, 
from  the  scheme  of  popular  education,  because  deemed  too  high  and  fine 
and  good  a  book  for  childhood  and  youth,  in  the  bright  and  formative 
heyday  of  their  educational  development,  would  seem  to  be  little  better 
than  cruel  trifling.  As  Horace  Bushnell  used  to  say,  "  The  Heavenly 
Father  knew  how  to  make  a  book  for  His  own  chUdren."  If  so,  his 
children  have  a  right  to  freedom  in  its  use;  and,  for  just  the  same  reason, 
the  government  of  a  Christian  nation  has  a  right  to  authorize  the  use  of 
it,  in  some  form,  in  its  public  schools. 

Then,  too,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  in  this  case,  if  the  children 
among  these  people  do  not  get  some  acquaintance  with  this  book  in  the 
school,  it  is  doubtful  if  they  will  get  it  anywhere. 

Wherefore,  the  Bible  —  at  any  rate  some  suitably  chosen  body  of 
seUcHons  —  is  wanted  in  the  sdiools,  not  as  mere  ancient  history,  nor  &s 
mere  moral  teaching,  nor  as  mere  philosophy  or  sdence,  nor  as  mere 
literature,  nor  alone  for  its  unique  spiritual  and  ethical  force  in  character- 
making,  but  exacdy  for  what  it  is,  as  the  common  and  supreme  book 
of  all  Christian  nations,  and  which  has  shown  itself  to  have  a  power  that 
no  other  book,  to  anything  Uke  the  same  degree,  possesses. 

The  proposition,  then,  which  I  very  respectfully  suggest  to  this 
Council  of  the  Religious  Education  Association  is,  whether  it  may  not  be 
practicable,  by  proper  conference  and  correspondence  with  certain  most 
eminent  representatives  in  all  the  great  church  organizations,  including, 
of  course,  the  Roman  Catholic,  to  secure  the  appointment  of  some 
highly  and  widely  representative  committee  by  whom  some  book  of 
selections  from  the  Bible,  Old  Testament  and  New,  may  be  made, 
against  which  no  reasonable  objections  could  be  urged,  and  which 
may  have  provided  for  it,  by  the  proper  authorities,  its  own  place  as 
an  authorized  school-reader  in  those  schools. 

RighUy  undertaken,  in  a  spirit  of  the  broadest  Christian  fellowship 
and  American  patriotism,  would  not  reasonable  men  and  women  in  all 
parts  of  the  country  applaud  such  a  movement?  And  would  they  not 
instantly  recognize  the  eminent  fitness  on  the  part  of  this  great  Religious 
Education  Association  in  taking  the  initiative  in  a  movement  of  such 
far-reaching  educational  beneficence  ? 
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Some  propositions  concerning  the  university  and  its  responsibility 
for  religious  education. 

I.  Just  as  in  more  recent  ye&rs  institutions  of  higher  learning  have 
been  willing  to  assume  a  larger  responsibility  for  the  physical  education 
of  their  students,  so  there  seems  to  be  a  distinct  awakening  to  the  fact 
that  a  responsibility  exists  also  for  the  religious  education,  in  some  form 
or  other,  of  the  students.  This  statement  does  not  ignore  the  fact  that 
through  aU  the  years  certain  formal  practices,  like  the  chapel  exercise, 
have  existed  ostensibly  for  the  purpose  of  religious  education;  but  it 
still  remains  true  that  in  a  new  and  larger  sense  institutions  seem  to 
be  recognizing  their  responsibility  for  religious  education,  whatever  that 
may  represent. 

3.  This  change  of  attitude  is  due  in  some  measure  (i)  to  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  study  of  Biblical  literature  and  history' to  the  level,  scientifi- 
cally considered,  of  that  of  other  history  and  literature;  (2)  to  the  work 
which  has  in  recent  years  been  accomplished  by  eminent  psychologists 
along  lines  relating  to  religious  life;  (3)  to  the  fact  that  in  the  more 
recent  development  of  the  college  curriculum  many  subjects  relating 
to  all  phases  of  modem  life  have  been  introduced,  and  that  this  has 
made  possible  the  introduction  of  subjects  that  have  to  do  with  the 
religious  phase  of  life. 

3.  It  is  strictly  in  accordance  with  the  general  purpose  of  the  univer- 
sity to  take  part  in  work  that  has  to  do  with  religious  education,  in- 
asmuch as  the  departments  of  philology  and  literature,  history  and 
sociology  in  the  university,  likewise  the  departments  of  science  and 
philosophy,  ethics  and  psychology,  cannot  ignore  the  consideration  of 
those  questions  with  which  a  sound  rehgious  education  is  concerned, 

4.  The  university  is  confessedly  the  leader  in  the  community  which 
it  represents,  in  all  lines  of  intellectual  inquiry.  This  must  include  the 
subject  of  relig;ious  education,  inasmuch  as  this  particular  subject  be- 
longs definitely  and  confessedly  within  this  field. 

S-  The  need  of  such  intelligent  consideration  of  subjects  relating  to 
the  religious  life  as  a  university  or  college  only  can  furnish  is  clearly 
seen  (i)  in  the  abnormal  and  distorted  forms  of  religious   life  and 
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thought  which  seem  to  attract  large  niunbers;  (a)  in  the  ignorance  or 
disregard  of  the  laws  of  religious  life,  which  results  in  the  giving  up,  for 
all  practical  purposes,  of,  a  religious  life  by  many  persons;  (3)  in  the 
apparent  contempt  in  which  many  people  of  the  more  intelligent  class 
hold  the  lower  manifestations  of  the  religious  life  because  of  ignorance 
of  the  relations  of  this  lower  life  to  the  higher;  and  (4)  in  the  narrow 
con<%ptions  of  religious  subjects  whidi  prevail,  even  where  men  and 
women  in  other  matters  of  life  and  thougjit  exhibit  the  highest  intel- 
ligence. 

6.  Inasmuch  as  the  theological  seminaries  of  the  country  have  not 
been  intended  to  serve  as  laboratories  for  the  working  out  of  problems, 
but  as  training  schools  for  the  instruction  of  skilful  propagandists,  it 
devolves  upon  the  university  to  undertake  work  of  this  kind.  The 
problems  of  life  in  general  are  worked  out  more  largely  in  the  university 
or  college  than  anywhere  else,  and  institutions  of  higher  ieamiog  have 
come  to  be  regarded  as  leaders  in  the  work  of  solving  problems  in  the 
various  realms  of  life. 

7.  The  university  should  offer  bdlities  for  investigation  of  the  many 
phases  of  the  religious  life  and  of  the  many  questitxis  which  form  a 
part  oftherel^ous  education,  (i)  because,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  a  large 
part  of  the  fundamental  work  necessary  for  these  investigations  is  already 
established  in  the  university,  and  it  is  a  question  whether  such  investi- 
gations can  be  made  to  any  considerable  advantage  outside  of  the  uni- 
versity; (a)  moreover,  there  exists  in  the  university  the  spirit  of  research 
without  which  any  effort  of  this  kind  will  be  unsuccessful.  It  is  only  In 
the  friendly  environment  that  an  investigation  is  likely  to  be  prosecuted. 
It  is  for  the  best  interests  of  religious  education,  therefore,  that  the 
imiversity  should  undertake  those  pieces  of  investigation  which  will 
place  in  a  newer  and  truer  light  the  fundamental  principles  of  education 
as  they  are  appUed  to  the  religious  field. 

8.  For  the  sake  of  the  university  itself,  such  work  should  be  under- 
taken, since  the  questions  of  this  geld  are  inseparably  connected  with 
those  of  philosophy  and  psychology,  history  and  sociology,  English  and 
modem  literature,  while  the  problems  of  the  great  fields  of  science  in 
every  case  resolve  themselves  finally  into  questions  which  are  more  or 
less  closely  connected  with  this  all- comprehensive  subject.  It  is  im- 
practicable to  separate  religious  thought  and  religious  life  from  these 
various  fields  of  inquiry. 

9.  The  study  of  these  problems  by  the  university  will  lead  to  three 
practical  results:  (i)  The  subject  of  religious  education,  and  indeed  the 
subject  of  religion  itself,  will  be  elevated  and  dignified  in  the  minds  of 
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the  great  body  of  people  by  whom  perhaps  the  claims  of  religion  have 
not  hitherto  been  strongly  felt;  (2)  a  larger  respect  and  appredation  will 
be  accorded  these  subjects  by  students  as  well  as  by  people  at  large,  be- 
cause the  problems  are  problems  on  which  learned  and  scientific  men 
are  at  work.  An  influence  will  be  set  at  work  to  counteract  the 
marked  tendency  toward  degradation  of  that  which  religion  rq>resents, 
on  the  ground  that  the  religious  feeling  is  something  peculiar  to  women 
and  weak  men.  The  need  of  such  a  counteracting  influence  cannot  be 
denied. 

10.  The  university  may  likewise  offer  instruction  in  those  subjects 
which  shall  contribute  to  a  better  conception  of  religious  education. 
Following  out  this  policy,  (i)  it  may  encourage  schools  preparing  stu- 
dents for  college  to  provide  the  opportunity  of  making  preparation  in 
the  subject  of  Biblical  literature  and  history;  (2)  it  may  introduce  into 
the  curriculum  courses  of  instruction  adapted  to  the  different  classes  of 
students,  —  courses,  for  example,  for  undergraduates  who  would  choose 
this  subject  as  they  would  any  other  subject,  for  the  sake  of  a  liberal 
education;  courses  for  graduate  students  who  are  preparing  themselves 
to  teach  in  one  or  another  of  the  departments  concerned.  It  is  worth 
whUe  to  consider,  also,  whether  the  German  educational  usage  in  the 
matter  of  religion,  while  not  successful  in  all  particulars,  has  in  it  an 
element  of  value,  for  no  one  can  doubt  that  great  good  has  been  accom- 
plished by  this  plan,  and,  that  the  sturdiness  and  strength  of  German 
character  to-day  are  in  some  measure  to  be  attributed  to  this  important 
factor  in  the  education  of  the  German  youth. 

1 1 .  The  duty  of  the  university  will  not  be  performed  unless  it  make 
provision  for  religious  education  on  the  practical  side.  To  this  end,  the 
university  should  constitute  itself  a  laboratory  in  which  there  should  be 
a  working  place  for  every  member  of  the  institution.  Religion  is  a  life, 
an  atmosphere,  and  the  test  of  the  theory  propounded  in  the  various 
courses  of  instruction  will  be  made  only  in  case  such  a  laboratory  is  rec- 
ognized as  in  existence,  and  the  facilities  for  work  in  that  laboratory 
are  properly  provided.  The  university  is  itself  a  life  and  an  atmosphere, 
and  this  life,  if  it  is  a  full  and  complete  one,  must  include  the  religious 
element.  In  this  proposed  laboratory,  practical  work  should  be  con- 
ducted —  work  which  in  itself  will  give  occupation  of  the  kind  required 
by  those  who  take  advantage  of  its  facilities;  work,  also,  from  which, 
perhaps,  new  truth,  or  new  relations  of  old  truth,  may  be  discovered. 

12.  In  connection  with  this  laboratory,  the  university  should  fur- 
nish opportunity  for  continuing  the  religious  life  begun  at  home  by 
those  who  have  changed  their  residence  to  the  university  community. 
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It  is  a  dat^;erous  mistake  for  men  and  women  entering  upon  univer- 
sity life  to  feel  that  they  may  for  a  period  throw  aside  the  restraints 
and  the  duties  of  their  former  life.  With  the  intellectual  growth  and 
maturity  ^ich  the  college  life  brings,  there  should  be  a.  corresponding 
religious  growth,  but  this  will  not  be  obtained  if  one  deliberately  re- 
moves himself  from  all  the  agencies  of  religious  influence.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  the  religious  thought  and  spirit  of  the  earlier  stage 
of  intellectual  development  will  not  suit  a  later  stage,  and,  being  in- 
sufficient, wiU  be  altogether  discarded.  The  responsibility  of  the  uni- 
versity in  this  particular  is  ail  the  more  grave  because  the  home  is  far 
away,  while  the  church  no  longer  exerts  its  influence  as  before. 

13.  The  university  in  its  laboratory  of  practical  religion  should  en- 
courage the  development  of  the  altruistic  spirit,  for  this  is  an  essential 
part  of  the  religious  spirit.  The  life  of  tiie  student,  as  also  of  the  in- 
structor, is  confessedly  a  selfish  life.  The  best  corrective  is  to  do  some- 
thing for  others.  The  opportunity  presents  itself  in  settlement  work 
and  in  a  thousand  other  ways.  ■ 

14.  The  university  should  take  definite  steps  to  protect  its  con- 
stituency against  those  common  forms  of  vice  and  demoralization 
which  prevail.  The  dangers  of  temptation  in  a  large  institution  and  in  the 
city  are,  upon  the  whole,  no  greater  than  m  the  small  institutions  and  in 
the  country.  The  counteracting  influences  are  stronger  and  more  nu- 
merous. The  university  must  hold  up  true  ideals  of  life.  It  can  point 
out  the  consequences  of  the  violation  of  nature's  laws.  It  can  provide 
proper  forms  of  recreation  and  a  proper  atmosphere  for  recreation. 
It  can  exercise,  through  its  staS  of  officers,  a  strong  personal  influence 
upon  those  who  have  intrusted  themselves  to  its  care.  It  can  purge 
its  membership,  whether  in  the  case  of  students  or  of  officers,  of  that 
element  which,  by  example,  or  by  direct  influence,  is  deteriorating 
and  inferior.  It  can  place  itself  uncompromisingly  on  the  side  of  all 
that  is  good,  and  just  as  uncompromisingly  against  all  that  is  bad  and 
debasing.  All  this  It  must  do,  and  more,  if  it  is  to  serve  conscientiously 
the  interests  of  those  who  are  within  its  walls. 


MR.  ROY  SMITH  WALLACE 

OP  THE  PmLLIPS  BKOOKS  HOUSE  ASSOCIATION 
:,  CAJIBBIDGE,  UASSACHUSETTS 


ThePhillips  Brooks  House  at  Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  is 
the  headquarters  of  four  distinctively  religious  societies,  one  co-operative 
executive  Social  Service  Ccnnmittee,  and  one  large,  all-indusive  holding 
corporation. 
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The  Phillips  Brooks  House  AssodatioD  was  organized  "  to  unite 
members  of  Harvard  University,  who  are  interested  in  the  religious, 
philanthropic,  or  other  activities  which  center  in  the  Phillips  Brooks 
House.  Its  work  is  so  ordered  that  the  work  of  the  individual  organi- 
zations now  active  in  the  Phillips  Brooks  House  are  not  in  any  way 
restricted  or  interfered  with."  The  membership  of  this  society  is  com- 
posed of  the  memberships  of  the  various  constituent  religious  societies 
and  of  other  men,  who,  while  they  are  willing  to  stand  for  the  activities 
of  the  Phillips  Brooks  House,  are  not  willing  to  commit  themselves  to 
the  point  of  view  of  any  one  of  the  local  societies. 

This  Phillips  Brooks  House  Association  carries  on  all  the  activities, 
the  results  of  which  are  of  equal  service  to  all  the  societies.  For  in- 
stance, it  maintains  the  Freshman  Information  Bureau,  holds  the  fresh- 
man reception,  and  conducts  the  Fall  Conference.  Besides  this,  as 
soon  as  college  opens,  the  Association  canvasses  actively  the  freshman 
class  in  the  interest  of  all  the  societies  and  of  all  the  activities  which 
center  in  the  Phillips  Brooks  House. 

The  Association  itself  carries  on  directly  all  the  general  activities. 
It  stimulates  the  other  societies  to  carry  on  their  woik  efficiently,  by 
holding  them  definitely  responsible  for  conducting  those  enterprises 
which  they  set  for  themselves  as  to  the  work  of  these  local  constituent  so- 
cieties. First,  we  have  a  Catholic  Club,  which  exists  to  care  for  the  in- 
terests of  the  Roman  Catholic  members  of  the  University,  and  to  increase 
the  good  will  which  already  exists  between  Catholics  and  non-Catholic 
members  of  the  University.  This  society  holds  fortnighdy  doctrinal 
oinferences,  which  are  for  Catholic  and  non-Catholics  alike,  and  sodal 
smokers  addressed  by  prominent  lay  Catholics  for  the  benefit  of  the 
members  of  the  society.  Second,  we  have  a  religious  union,  the  pur- 
pose of  which  is  to  bring  together  men  of  liberal  religious  thought  for 
the  discussion  and  expression  of  the  religious  life.  This  organization 
holds  meetings  fortnightly,  alternate  meetings  being  addressed  by  out- 
side speakers.  Third,  an  Episcopalian  Society,  &e  St.  Paul's  Society, 
the  purpose  of  which  is  to  bring  Churchmen  of  the  University  into  ac- 
quaintance with  each  other,  and  afford  them  opportunities  for  work 
and  worship  agreeable  to  the  spirit  and  forms  of  the  Protestant  Episco- 
pal Church.  This  society  provides  corporate  communicHi  for  its  mem- 
bers, weekly  evening  prayer,  interests  itself  in  the  foreign  missions  of 
the  Church  and  endeavors  to  provide  workers  in  neighboring  Episco- 
palian parishes. 

The  Harvard  Christian  Association  is  affiliated  with  the  International 
y.^M-''C.  A.,  and  carries  nn  most  of  the  work  which  this  organizati<m 
lays  down  for  its  college  associations. 
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The  rdigious  meetings  are  arranged  by  classes  and  have  a  very 
small  attendance.  Several  times  during  the  year,  however,  the  Asso- 
datiOQ  arranges  for  outside  speakers  for  Sunday  afternoons.  It  also 
send  college  men  to  various  ptepaiatory  sdiools  and  dty  Christian 
associations  to  make  addresses.  The  City  Work  Committee  charges 
itself  with  supplying  workers  for  a  number  of  phiUnthropic  institu- 
tions. In  its  philanthropic  work  the  Association  provides  a  course 
for  the  study  and  discussion  of  dty  [n^blems,  conducted  by  the  resident 
workers  of  the  South  End  House,  Boston. 


The  first  requisite  of  all,  which,  if  fulfilled,  will  take  the  place  of  al- 
most all  else,  is  genuinely  religious  men  and  women  in  the  entire  teach- 
ing and  offidal  force  of  the  college  or  university.  Nothing  will  take 
the  place  of  this  essential.  Such  men  are  sure  to  determine  the  atmos- 
phere and  spirit  of  the  institution.  The  unconsdous  influence  of  their 
assodation  is  always  at  work.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  the  most  elab- 
orate arrangements  for  religious  instruction,  without  the  backing  of  sudi 
lives,  will  count  for  very  little.  Nothing  so  certainly  brings  about  the 
deterioration  of  an  institution  as  carelessness  in  the  selection  of  its 
teachers.  A  few  a>mpromising  appointments  may  easily  make  im- 
possible the  maintenance  of  the  institution's  highest  ideals  or  best  tra- 
ditions. The  spirit  of  a  college  or  university  cannot  go  down  in  its 
buildings  or  grounds  or  forms  of  organization. 

Hardly  less  important  is  the  prevailing  spirit  of  the  students  them- 
selves. The  democratic  spirit  of  a  true  college  or  university  itself  goes 
far  toward  moral  and  religious  training.  The  power  of  the  college 
life  to  bring  out  unselfish  friendships,  too,  is  invaluable.  And  the  per- 
sonal association  with  fellow -students  of  high  faith  and  character  is  of 
the  greatest  moment. 

The  presence  of  such  a  student  body  depends  upon  the  general 
traditions  and  constituency  and  atmosphere  of  an  institution  and  the 
moral  and  religious  strength  and  effidency  of  its  Acuity.  It  takes  time 
to  buOd  up  the  most  powerful  influence  in  this  matter  of  the  general 
spuit  of  a  college  or  university.  Much  will  depend,  in  the  first  place, 
on  the  spirit  and  detaminatioo  of  the  president  alone. 

The  moral  and  religious  life  requires,  too,  some  active  expression. 
To  this  end,  student  activities  in  this  direction  should  be  heartily  en- 
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couiaged  and  co-operated  with.  The  religious  Ufe  cannot  be  simply 
laid  on  from  above.  Every  bit  of  initiative  on  the  part  of  the  students 
is,  therefore,  dear  gain.  The  college  life,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  is 
likely  to  suffer  from  some  degree  of  self-absorption,  and  any  line  of 
activity  that  tends  to  thoughtfulness  and  work  for  others  deserves  to  be 
earnestly  furthered. 

There  must  be,  also,  the  most  careful  respect  for  their  own  moral 
initiative  and  individuality,  for  the  inviolability  of  their  own  inner  life. 
We  cannot  ruthlessly  interfere  or  compel.  We  succeed  only  so  far  as 
we  bring  them  into  the  right  spirit  of  their  own  choice. 

Direct  instruction  has  also  a  real  contribution  to  make,  though  it 
cannot  be  the  main  dependence.  There  is  no  reason  why  the  Bible 
should  not  be  studied  frankly  as  a  moral  and  religious  book,  and  not 
merely  as  literature.  It  is  literature;  but  its  importance  does  not  lie 
primarily  here;  and  there  is  only  loss  in  pretending  it  does.  Objective 
historical  study  there  should  be,  no  doubt;  but  indirection  is  no  gain. 

It  ought  also  to  be  miade  much  more  plain  than  is  usually  the  case 
that  the  ordinary  philosophical  courses  in  our  colleges  and  universities 
restrict  themselves  (legitimately  enough)  in  their  data  —  quite  setting 
aside  thefactsof  revealed  religion,  of  such  a  line  of  personalities,  for  ex- 
ample, as  the  prophets,  culminating  in  Christ.  Their  resulting  infer- 
ences, consequently,  are  of  limited  application.  The  results  of  the  phil- 
osophical inquiry  as  usually  conducted,  therefore,  will  come  con- 
siderably short  of  inferences  that  might  be  rationally  drawn,  if  all  the 
data  were  taken  into  accont,  including  these  greatest  personalities  of 
history.  It  should  also  be  noted  that  it  is  always  difficult  for  philoso- 
phy, as  prevailingly  intellectual,  to  do  full  justire  to  those  aspects  of 
life  which  do  not  lend  themselves  easily  to  intellectual  formulation. 
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By  religious  instruction  I  mean  the  direct  presentation  of  religious 
truth;  not  any  one  of  the  many  approaches  to  it,  or  substitutes  for  it, 
or  evasions  of  it,  like  the  Bible  considered  as  literature,  or  diuich  his- 
tory as  an  aspect  of  universal  history,  or  Christian  ethics  as  a  phase  of 
ethics  in  general. 

Obviously,  there  are  difficulties  in  the  way.  It  cannot  be  dogmatic. 
An  average  class — for  example,  my  own  this  year — includes  the  Congre- 
gationalist  and  the  Universalist,  the  Baptist  and  the  Methodist,  the 
Episcopalian  and  the  Unitarian,  the  Catholic  and  the  Hebrew.  All 
come  with  views  that  deserve  to  be  respected;  principles  which  it  is 
the  professor's  duty  not  to  destroy  but  to  fulfil.    What  shall  we  doP 

In  place  of  theory,  I  will  give  you  the  result  of  an  experiment  I  have 
been  trying,  in  one  form  or  another,  for  some  twenty  years;  a  descrip- 
tion of  what  my  class  has  been  doing  for  the  past  month.  First,  I  drew 
up  a  syllabus  of  twenty  topics,  covering  the  vital  truths  of  religion, 
as  foUows:  i.  The  facts  of  the  world,  and  the  possible  principles  of 
thdr  interpretation.  2.  The  conception  of  God.  3.  The  historic 
representations  of  God.  4.  The  presence  of  God  in  humanity.  5. 
The  literary  expression  of  religion.  6.  The  institutional  embodiment 
of  religion.  7.  Religious  aspiration  and  depression.  8.  Justification 
by  aspiration,  g.  The  answer  to  prayer.  10.  The  authority  of  duty. 
II.  The  inevitableness  of  sacrifice.  13.  The  nature  of  sin.  13.  The 
opportunity  of  repentance.  14.  The  assurance  of  forgiveness.  15. 
Rewards  and  penalties.  16.  The  future  of  the  world  and  the  hope 
of  immortality.  17.  Love  as  the  universal  solvent  of  social  problems. 
18.  Evangelism.  19.  The  mission  and  the  settlement,  ao.  Religious, 
education. 

One  or  two  of  these  topics  were  discussed  informally  in  the  class 
each  day.  All  sorts  of  objections,  all  kinds  of  questions,  were  invited 
and  considered.  There  was  no  disposition  to  dogmatize;  no  attempt  to 
be  orthodox;  no  dragging  in  of  extraneous  considerations  to  give  a 
semblance  of  proof  to  otherwise  incredible  propositions. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  course,  each  member  of  the  class  was  re- 
quired to  write  a  thesis  coverii^  these  twenty  topics;  expressing  his  own 
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views.  The  test  of  excellence  was  to  be,  not  the  orthodoxy  or  heter- 
odoxy of  the  views  presented;  but  the  rational  unity,  the  logical  co- 
herence, with  which  the  views,  whatever  they  might  be,  were  shown  to 
spring  from  and  develop  out  of  a  central  principle  common  to  them 
aU. 

The  only  theological  difficulty  I  have  ever  encountered  was  three 
or  four  years  ago ;  and  that  was  entirely  my  own  fault.  In  reply  to  a 
question  which  involved  a  certain  article,  incorporated  into  the  great 
creeds  of  the  church,  and  based  on  passages  bound  up  in  the  New 
Testament,  which  modem  critical  scholarship  is  finding  it  increasiogty 
hard  to  believe,  I  gave  a  negative  answer  in  dogmatic  and  rhetorical 
fonn.  The  Episcopal  bishop  of  the  diocese  very  properly  protested 
against  such  treatment  of  an  article  of  the  faith  of  his  church.  I  promptly 
presented  my  apology;  and  while  I  said  that  I  could  not  either  change, 
or  if  questioned  conceal,  my  view,  I  promised  not  to  introdua  the  sub- 
ject of  my  own  accord;  and  in  case  it  was  brought  up  by  others  to 
state  both  sides  of  the  matter  dispassionately  and  reverently;  as,  indeed, 
I  ought  to  have  done  in  the  first  instance.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  ques- 
tion has  not  arisen  since:  and  if  it  should,  I  am  confident  it  could  be 
treated  without  giving  offense  to  the  most  conservative.  The  deeper 
grasp  we  gain  on  essentials,  the  more  tolerant  we  become  in  both  direc- 
tions, toward  those  more  conservative  and  those  more  liberal  than 
ourselves,  with  respect  to  what  they  deem  important  and  we  do  not. 

What  are  the  results  of  this  experiment?  What  may  we  reasonably 
expect  to  be  the  outcome  ?  First,  we  shall  get  the  greatest  diversity  on 
non-essentials.  The  Catholic  will  be  a  Catholic  still;  the  Unitarian 
will  be  a  Unitarian  still.  I  doubt  whether  in  twenty  years  of  such  in- 
struction, any  person  has  consciously  and  deliberately  changed  his 
ecclesiastical  relationships  as  the  result  of  instruction  and  discussion 
in  the  class-room.  If  they  did,  it  would  be  evidence  that  as  a  public 
institution  we  were  not  dealing  fairly  by  the  pupils  intrusted  to  us. 
From  those  communions  which  are  most  in  earnest  about  religion,  we 
should  receive  no  more  students,  if  we  were  suspected  of  the  attempt 
to  proselyte.  For  example,  this  year  I  received  the  following  state- 
ments of  belief  in  an  essay  on  the  Ideal  Religion.  "  I  believe  that  there 
is  a  material  and  spiritual  world  created  and  ruled  by  God.  He  is 
the  Creator  and  all-powerful  Ruler  of  the  earth,  and  is  one  God  in  three 
persons,  known  as  the  blessed  Trinity,  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost, 
God  is  represented  on  earth  by  a  visible  head  called  the  Pope,  and  is 
present  in  the  form  of  bread  and  wine,  which  represents  bis  body  and 
blood  in  the  sacrifice  of  the  Mass"    "  If  one  dies  in  mortal  sin,  he  is 
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condemned  to  eternal  punishment  in  hetl.  If  one  has  lived  a  good  life 
in  the  tyts  of  God,  he  is  rewarded  by  being  admitted  to  the  joys  of 
Heaven  for  eternity.  Between  the  two  is  purgatory,  where  the  soul 
which  is  not  yet  worthy  of  Heaven  must  suffer  until  repentance  enough 
has  been  shown,  when  he  is  admitted  to  Heaven." 

Inasmuch  as  the  majority  of  our  students  come  from  evangelical 
Protestant  homes,  the  greater  part  of  the  theses  took  a  middle  ground 
between  these  two  extremes.  The  following  extracts  give  the  view  of 
the  majority  of  the  class. 

"  God  is  the  one  great  purpose  who  stands  under  the  facts  of  the 
wwld,  and  gives  them  the  reality  they  have:  the  common  ground  of 
uni^  between  nature  and  the  mind  of  man;  the  bond  and  basis  of  in- 
telligibility between  different  minds;  the  supreme  source  and  standard 
or  truth  which  has  a  ruling  power  over  our  minds-  He  is  the  unity  of 
the  whole,  the  purpose  which  works  in  humanity  for  righteousness  and 
truth.  His  position  is  to  the  universe  what  the  nation  is  to  the  citi- 
zens. He  includes  all  the  thoughts  and  acts  of  finite  persons  in  the 
unity  of  bis  larger  thought  and  will.  He  is  the  assertion  of  the  common 
well-being.  He  is  the  spirit  which  gives  the  ideal  of  conduct.  He  is 
the  unity  and  purpose  which  binds  all  things  and  thoughts  together,  and 
makes  them  the  object  of  oiu:  love. 

"  It  is  perfecdy  natural  that  our  conception  of  God  should  have 
some  finite  symbol  or  representation.  Let  us  put  into  this  conception  all 
we  can  conceive  of  righteousness,  love,  and  truth,  let  us  put  into  it 
every  trait  of  moral  diaracter,  every  quality  of  spiritual  grace,  and 
then  seardi  for  the  man  whose  life  and  principle  has  revealed  these  human 
ideals.  We  find  no  other  but  Christ.  No  other  character  has  lived 
whose  teaching  and  life  could  stand  such  a  test.  He  met  all  temptation 
with  the  consciousness  of  the  Father  whose  commandment  he  was  to 
obey  as  a  filial  duty  in  the  assurance  that  it  was  right.  He  accepted 
every  duty  and  relationship  of  life  as  an  apportunity  to  do  the  will  of  the 
Father,  and  to  bring  men  to  the  consciousness  of  their  relationship  to 
God  and  their  brotherhood  with  each  other.  Christ  is  all  of  the  divine 
natiu^  andspirit  that  can  be  manifested  in  human  form,  and  therefore 
has  the  perfect  right  to  be  called  the  representative  or  Son  of  God. 
By  virtue  of  bis  moral  and  spiritual  excellence  he  becomes  the  Mediator 
between  God  and  man;  and  if  we  are  unable  to  see  God  in  Christ,  we 
are  not  able  to  see  him  at  all." 

Some  one  may  ask, "  What  is  the  use  of  spending  three  or  four  weeks 
on  these  topics,  if  m^n  come  out  with  the  same  views  as  those  with  which 
they  started?"    They  are  the  same  in  verbal  statement  and  ecdesi- 
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asticat  label.  But  theyaredifferentindepth,andbreadth,inscope  tmd 
charity.  The  Universalist  is  a  deeper  Universalist;  the  Episcopalian 
is  a  more  tolerant  Episcopalian;  the  Methodist  is  a  more  rational  Meth- 
odist; the  Coogregationalist  is  a  more  spiritual  Congregationalist,  the 
Hebrew  is  a  more  sympathetic  Hebrew;  the  Catholic  is  a  more  ethical 
Catholic  for  having  discussed  these  great  themes  in  an  atmosphere  of 
earnestness  and  candor  and  reverence. 

Underneath  these  diversities  of  view,  they  all  partake  of  a  common 
spirit.  That  two  radically  different  faiths  should  altogether  fuse  was 
not  to  be  expected.  But  all  the  Christians,  widely  as  they  differed  on 
many  points,  were  practically  united  in  the  main  spirit  of  our  common 
American  Christianity.  Any  one  of  them  who  should  live  up  to  his  pro- 
fessed ideal  of  religion  would  be  at  once  a  worker  with  Christ  for  the 
spiritual  welfare  of  the  worid,  and  a  partaker  with  him  in  the  divine 
life. 

Two  years  ago  we  reduced  these  common  points  of  spiritual  affinity 
to  formal  expression  in  a  creed  to  which  the  entire  class  of  sixty  gave 
assent;  and  while  the  creed  thus  composed  was  not  as  comprehensive 
and  explicit  at  certain  points  as  one  might  wish,  yet,  if  universally  ac- 
adopted  and  lived  out,  it  would  make  this  earth  a  heaven  within  a  single 
generation;  which  is  perhaps  as  good  a  test  of  orthodoxy  as  any. 

Man  is  by  nature  religious.  Truth  has  an  affinity  for  the  human 
mind.  Whoever  will  trust  implicitly  in  the  intrinsic  persuasiveness  of 
the  truth  and  the  inherent  honesty  of  youth,  and  strive  in  candor  and 
reverence  to  bring  together  the  truth  of  God  and  the  mind  and  heart 
of  young  men,  will  find  that  reUgious  instruction  is  not  only  possible  and 
practicable  in  the  midst  of  the  greatest  diversity  of  views;  but  also  the 
most  interesting  and  profitable  portion  of  the  college  curriculum.  Some 
of  his  students  will  believe  more  than  he;  some  will  believe  less;  all  will 
believe  difierently.  But  they  are  all  sure  to  gain  the  great  ends  at  which 
religious  instruction  really  aims:  more  reverence  for  their  common  Heav- 
enly Father,  and  more  respect  for  each  other,  more  loyalty  to  the  Spirit  of 
Christ,  more  readiness  to  live  pure  lives  and  do  good  work  in  the  world. 
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STUDENTS  ? 

PROFESSOR  H.  C.  MACDOUGALL,  Mns.D. 

WELLESLKY  CO^LBOE,   WELLESLBV,  HASSACSUSETTS 

That  music  may  have  a  substantial  part  in  the  enrichment  of  the  re- 
ligious life  may  seem  an  absurdity  to  some,  a  beautiful  but  impractica- 
ble dream  to  others.  Our  ordinary  notion  of  the  art  is  that  it  is,  to  use 
Spencer's  phrase,  "  a  striking  constituent  of  the  efflorescence  of  civiliza- 
tion ";  in  certain  strictly  utilitarian  aspects,  the  handmaid  of  religion; 
or,  more  popularly,  the  language  of  the  emotions. 

This  last  characterization  of  music  has  been  responsible  for  a  re- 
gretted misconception  of  its  scope  and  usefulness.  If  music  be  the  lan- 
guage of  the  emotions,  how  is  it  that  beyond  simple  exhilaration  or 
depression,  music  has  no  direct  power?  It  cannot  call  forth  anger, 
love,  hate,  contempt,  derision,  care:  these  are  outside  music's  realm. 
A  large  part  of  the  standard  musical  literature,  particularly  the  classical 
and  pre-dassical  masterpieces,  arouses  no  emotional  excitement;  on 
the  contrary,  the  mind  b  absorbed  by  pure  contemplation,asifone  were 
looking  at  the  Parthenon.  Speaking  philosophically,  when  moods  or 
emotions  accompany  music  they  seem  to  be  accidental  rather  than  es- 
sential. Music  is  a  self-subsistent  art,  working  in  its  own  material  and 
governed  by  its  own  laws;  its  relation  to  life  should  be  estimated  only 
after  a  consideration  of  its  essential  nature  and  of  the  results  of  its 
work. 

What,  then,  may  we  say  as  to  music's  contribution  to  the  full  life? 
Music  tells  us  of  Law  and  inferentially  of  the  Lawgiver.  Deep  in  math- 
ematics lie  its  foundations.  The  mathematical,  acoustical,  and  mu- 
sical primacy  of  the  octave  and  the  perfect  fifth  are  absolute.  Na- 
ture in  the  harmonic  ^lan,  gives  her  orders  as  to  chords,  keys,  and 
modulations,  and  the  composer  disobej^  them  at  his  peril.  Here  is 
the  foundation  of  our  whole  tonal  system,  and  on  it  rest,  too,  the  laws 
of  musical  form.  Man  is  never  nearer  God  than  when,  out  of  the  im- 
palpable things  we  call  sound-waves,  and  in  accordance  with  God's 
laws,  written  in  Nature,  he  makes  an  enduring  overture  or  symphony. 
TTie  musician  is  not  a  creator.  He  is  God's  man,  achieving  only  as  he 
is  law-abiding.  If  Gliick  exceeded  Monteverde,  and  Wagner,  Gliick, 
it  was  only  because  law  in  the  artist's  vision  was  unfolded  and,  being 
unfolded,  obeyed.    "  Music  ministers  to  the  larger  life  by  revealing  in 
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fresh  and  entrandDg  forms  some  of  the  great  Laws  of  God;  by  ouifonn- 
ing  ourselves  unto  law  we  attain  unto  liberty. ' ' 

But  music  makes  a  contribution  to  the  abundant  life  even  more 
striking,  if  not  more  significant,  than  the  one  just  referred  to:  it  gives 
opportunity  for  self-expression .  If  law  be  thought  of  as  repressive,  op- 
portunity is  expressive.  Of  what  is  music  expressive  ?  Happily,  music 
has  not  a  word-definite  message;  it  accepts  our  interpretation  and  car- 
ries our  word,  our  hope,  our  prayer.  Whether  we  take  part  in  a  hymn 
or  in  an  oratorio,  oi  axe  some  Ysaye  or  Melba,  or  only  a  humble  listener, 
still  we  can  pour  out  our  soul,  can  give  voice  to  heart-hunger  or  to  praise. 
Because  music  deab  with  material  dissociated  with  everything  suf^est- 
ing  the  earth  or  that  which  is  earthy,  we  may  draw  from  it  so  much 
that  gives  satisfaction  to  the  soul.  To  the  vast  majority  of  His  children, 
God  has  mercifully  given  this  opportunity  of  self-expression.  Hand 
in  hand  with  self-expression  goes  self-development,  and  self-develop- 
ment means  the  abundant  life. 

If  we  consider  music's  physiological  power  chiefiy,  it  is  pre-eminently 
the  art  for  youth,  just  as,  if  we  consider  it  in  its  formal  and  refiective 
aspects,  it  is  the  art  for  maturity.  The  music  exemplifying  the  highest 
artistic  impulses,  the  sanest,  wholesomest  artistic  life,  is  the  only  music 
that  will  minister  to  the  religious  life  of  students;  for  it  is  that  music, 
above  all  other  music,  which  is  based  on  law,  which  carries  with  it  ad- 
miration and  love  for  law,  and  is  the  best  vehicle  for  self-expression. 

The  proper  presentation  by  college  students  of  the  best  music,  or 
the  full  appreciation  of  the  best  music  by  them,  involves,first,  a  serious 
altitude  towards  the  art,  and  seoind,  a  serious  study  of  it.  We  are,  I 
am  sure,  impressed  with  the  claims  of  music  to  thoughtful  consideration 
as  an  art  having  vital  relations  with  the  mental  and  spiritual  life  of  a 
great  majority  of  our  college  students.  In  the  educational  world,  signs 
point  to  a  careful  study  of  the  value  of  music  in  the  bluest  education; 
and  this  comes  about,  not  simply  because  music  is  interesting  or  enjoy- 
able, or  because  of  its  emotional  power,  but  because  of  its  ideal  and  sug- 
gestive beauty,  and  because  of  its  close  relation  with  the  intelligence  and 
with  the  life  of  the  soul. 

What  direct  steps  may  be  taken  towards  securing  the  helpful  co- 
operation of  music  m  the  religious  life  of  the  students  P  I  take  it  that 
the  center  of  the  outward  religious  life  of  the  student  is  the  college  chapel. 
Granted  the  existence  of  the  religious  spirit,  it  must  be  continued  and 
nourished.  If  the  college  chapel  be  bare,  unattractive;  if  the  organ 
be  inadequate;  if  the  oigan  be  adequate  and  the  organist  not  alive  to 
the  privileges  of  his  position,  or  incompetent  for  them;  if  the  dkoir 
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serve  perfunctorily;  if  the  service,  as  a  whole,  or  isdead  or  uninteresting 
falls  short  of  the  highest  excdlence  in  any  degree, —  by  so  much  are  the 
college  authorities  missing  thai  privileges.  To  the  chapel  service 
should  the  students  confidently  come  for  help.  They  should  receive 
what  they  need,  and  no  pains  are  too  great  for  architect,  trustees,  presi- 
dent, organist,  choir,  and  congregation  to  take. 

Two  of  the  most  important  elements  of  service-enrichment  are  the 
organ  and  the  choir.  In  the  consideration  of  music's  help  in  the  stu- 
dent's religious  life,  music  must  be  subordinated  to  the  end  in  view. 
After  the  service  has  been  mapped  out,  its  unification  accomplished, 
and  the  part  to  be  allotted  to  music  determined,  the  manner  in  which 
the  latter  is  to  be  carried  out  becomes  of  much  importance.  The  mod- 
em organ  has  become  an  expressive,  fiexible  instrument,  capable  of  an 
immense  range  in  power  and  color.  The  oi^anist  has  a  great  oppor- 
tunity. He  must  not  abuse  his  opportunity  by  attracting  attention  to 
himself,  by  obtruding  his  instrument,  or  by  indulging  in  sentimentalism. 
Discreetly  used,  his  position  is  of  great  usefulness. 

But  while  in  the  organ  the  student  finds  vicarious  expression,  in  the 
choir  he  may  offer  up  directly  to  God  his  prayer  and  praise  and  adora- 
tion. If  the  choir  be  devout  in  manner  and  musically  effecti\'e,  it  cannot 
fail,  dther,  to  carry  with  it  the  religious  feeling  of  the  congregation. 
Let  the  college  find  a  choir-master  who  can  train  a  choir  so  that  it  shall 
be  reverent,  flexible  in  its  response  to  service  needs,  and  joyous  in  its 
work.  This  is  a  very  difficult  thing  to  manage,  but  if  managed,  it 
pays  a  hundred-fold.  A  congregation  can  be  led,  melted,  encouraged, 
by  a  choir  made  up  from  the  student  body,  when  the  finest  professional 
choir  would  leave  them  untouched. 

To"put  all  this  in  a  somewhat  different  way,  the  most  gracious  ser- 
vice that  music  can  render  to  the  religious  life  in  worship  is  the  service 
of  canTing  the  climax  reached  in  sermon,  address,  or  prayer  on  and 
higher.  This  music  can  do  through  hymn  or  anthem  or  organ.  To  . 
render  this  service  with  the  least  loss  of  power,  there  must  be  absolute 
co-ordination  in  every  respect  between  minister,  choir,  congregation, 
and  organist.  An  ideal?  Yes,  an  ideal;  a  wise  ideal;  a  practicable 
ideal.  Whatever  the  theme,  however  adequately  or  wisely  presented, 
music,  if  allowed  to  try,  will  take  it  up  and  carry  it  higher.  In  this 
sense  music  begins  where  words  leave  off. 

Whether  we  consider  the  direct  liturgical  bearings  of  music  or  its 
essential  nature,  may  we  not  conclude  that  it  may  help  the  religious 
life  of  the  student  by  aiding  him  in  the  expression  of  his  aspirations  and 
by  giving  him  a  beautiful  and  forcible  illustration  of  divine  immanen<x 
and  divine  law? 
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THE  ANNUAL  SURVEY  OF  WORK  OF  THEOLOGICAL 
SEMINARIES 


One  is  glad  to  find  that  several  seminaries,  which  hitherto  have  not 
in^ted  upon  the  college  degree  for  entrance,  have  begun  to  do  so. 
Several  report  additions  to  their  faculty.  At  Union  Theological  Semi- 
nary they  are  adding  a  graduate  chair  of  Theological  Encyclopaedics 
and  Symbolics  for  men  pursuing  advance  courses,  a  graduate  chair 
of  preaching  for  "  ministers  who  desire  further  training  in  this  depart- 
ment," an  assistant  has  been  added  to  the  work  of  the  Homiletic  De- 
partment, and  a  chair  of  Applied  Christianity  has  also  been  established. 
New  Brunswick  Theological  Seminary  has  added  the  teaching  of  cog- 
nate languages  in  the  Old  Testament  field,  is  making  arrangements 
with  New  York  University  with  regard  to  studies  for  the  doctor's  de- 
gree, and  is  also  "  steadily  increasing  facilities  for  the  study  of  com- 
parative religion."  At  Auburn  a  new  chair  has  been  established  in 
Apologetics  and  Theism,  and  the  President  wishes  to  arrange  for  the 
teaching  of  religious  pedagogy.  Andover  has  added  an  instructor  in 
the  History  of  Religion.  At  Oberlin  the  college  degree  is  demanded 
for  entrance  and  "  genuinely  post-graduate  work  of  a  severe  order  is 
now  being  done,  involving  the  abandonment  of  the  lecture  system,  and 
the  adoption  of  something  like  seminar  work."  Rochester  has  in- 
troduced new  requirements  for  admission,  and  now  demands  the  college 
degree,  or  ability  to  do  the  work  of  degree  of  B.  D.  Two  new  pro- 
fessorships have  been  added,  one  for  English  Bible  and  one  for  assist- 
ance in  the  work  of  New  Testament  interpretation.  Rochester  has, 
moreover,  adopted  the  elective  system,  adding  the  number  of  courses 
under  this  head  to  the  fixed  curriculum.  General  Theological  Semin- 
ary of  New  York  has  also  adopted  the  elective  system  in  an  experi- 
mental manner,  and  is  extending  the  seminar  system  of  class-work. 
An  instructor  in  Ethics  has  been  added  to  the  faculty,  and  the  Dean 
reports  that  the  library  has  been  "  substantially  remade." 

The  Elective  System.  One  cannot  look  over  the  catalogues  of  theo- 
logical seminaries  and  the  letters  which  have  come  from  them  without 
remarking  the  steady  spread  of  the  elective  system.    Even  seminaries 
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whose  equipment  is  small  are  yet  tiying,  by  imposing  additional  class- 
room labor  upon  thdr  stafl,  to  meet  with  the  demand  for  this  feature 
in  a  theological  curriculum.  The  old  system  recognized  five  main  de- 
partments ofstudy:  Old  Testament,  New  Testament,  Systematic  The- 
ology, Church  History,  and  Homiletics.  The  characteristic  of  that 
system  was  that  the  students  could  concentrate  for  prolonged  periods 
upon  each  discipline,  giving  it  full  justice.  The  result  was  that  men 
went  out  masters  in  some  real  measure  of  the  great  instruments  with 
which  investigation  in  every  direction  could  afterwards  be  carried 
on. 

This  modem  demand  has  arisen  everywhere  from  two  main  sources. 
First,  through  the  growth  of  investigation  in  the  nineteenth  century, 
there  has  been  a  great  increase  of  departments  and  sub-departments 
in  the  vast  &eld  of  Christian  scholarship.  Subjects  which  seemed  to  be 
unified  in  a  simple  fashion,  fifty  years  ago,  have  been  broken  up  and 
their  several  portions  have  grown  into  independent  fields  of  research 
and  systematic  thought.  Let  me  merely  name  to  you  the  rise  of  the 
science  of  comparative  religion  out  of  the  extraordinary  labors  of  in- 
numerable scholars  upon  all  the  religions  of  the  world.  Out  of  this 
science  there  has  arisen  a  wider  demand  for  a  study  of  the  philosophy 
of  rehgion,  and  the  latter  has  brought  problems  in  metaphysics  in  a 
fresh  way,  and  from  a  new  quarter,  into  the  field  of  theological  investi- 
gation. Christian  ethics  during  the  last  fifty  years  became  detached 
definitely  from  dogmatics,  and  demands  separate  treatment,  both  in 
method  and  in  end.  Closely  connected  with  this  there  has  arisen  the 
science  of  sociology.  Yet  again,  out  of  the  modem  methods  of  psy- 
chological investigation  have  arisen  various  efforts  to  understand  the 
nature  and  taws  of  religious  experience.  This  threatens,  under  our 
very  eyes,  to  become  a  new  department.  On  the  practical  side,  we  are 
now  familiar  with  the  phrase  "  religious  pedagogy,"  and  are  aware  that 
not  only  do  many  seminaries  fry  to  give  it  a  subordinate  place  in  their 
scheme,  but  separate  institutions  have  been  created  to  give  full  train- 
ing in  the  science  and  art  of  Christian  education.  One  must  only  refer 
to  the  greater  breadth  and  depth  which  has  been  given  to  the  older 
fields  of  Old  and  New  Testament  scholarship  by  modem  discoverers 
in  the  field  of  Semitic  languages  and  literature,  and  by  the  great  exten- 
sion of  knowledge  in  the  already  vast  field  of  early  Christian  history 
and  literature. 

Second.  We  must  note  the  more  frank  recognition  which  we  all  give 
to  the  diversities  of  interests  and  gifts  among  students.  Enthusiastic 
teadiers  desire  to  help  men  to  find  out  what  they  can  do  best,  and  in 
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what  department  they  can  work  with  most  hope  of  making  it  a  life  inter- 
est. 

The  dangers  of  the  Elective  System  may  be  put  in  the  following 
manner:  First,  the  danger  of  superficial  work  all  round. '  This  must 
arise  if  the  student  goes  forth  with  no  one  subject  mastered,  and  there- 
fore with  no  real  mental  discipline.  Second,  a  danger  of  the  opposite 
kind,  which  arises  when  a  student  specializes  too  soon  and  confines  his 
hard  work  to  a  field  which  is  too  narrow.  He  may  lay  there  the  founda- 
tion of  a  real  life  interest  and  within  it  become  a  scholar;  but  he  will  find 
later  that  his  favorite  and  only  department  is  organically  connected  with 
all  others,  and  that  he  is  unfitted  to  pass  into  them  or  receive  their  aid 
from  the  fact  that  he  neglected  those  classes  which  are  necessary  for 
scholarship  in  these  related  portions  of  the  whole  system. 

If  these  be  the  dangers,  by  what  methods  can  we  obviate  them  P  I 
will  try  to  answer  this  question  by  referring  to  the  plans  adopted  by  sev- 
eral of  our  best-known  theological  schools. 

(i)  In  the  first  place,  let  me  refer  to  the  plan  adopted  by  the  Divinity 
School  of  Harvard  University.  Here  the  utmost  freedom  of  election  is 
allowed  to  all,  excepting  those  who  enter  for  the  degree  of  B.D.  From 
these  a  total  of  fourteen  courses  in  three  yeara  is  demanded.  Two  of 
these  may  be  chosen  frran  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  As  to  the 
remainder,  it  is  said,  "  Candidates  for  the  degree  are  not  allowed  to 
neglect  entirely  any  one  of  the  following  departments:  Old  Testament, 
New  Testament,  Church  History,  Theology,  Homiletics." 

(a)  Another  plan  may  be  called  the  "  Grouping  System."  Under 
this  the  whole  number  of  courses  offered  in  the  institution  is  divided 
up  under  various  heads,  some  being  generally  classed  as  required  or 
prescribed,  and  others  as  elective.  Under  each  group,  which  practically 
becomes  a  curriculum  for  the  student  choosing  it,  it  is  sought  to  secure 
three  ends.  First,  each  student  is  compelled  to  do  some  work  in  all  of 
the  main  departments.  Second,  under  each  group  subject  a  list  of 
courses  is  given,  which  belong  to  it  or  are  most  nearly  connected  with 
it.  These  become  prescribed  for  the  particular  student.  Third,  a 
margin  of  hours  is  usually  left,  which  each  student  can  fill  up  from  all 
the  other  electives  o£fered,  with  absolute  freedom.  In  working  out  this 
plan,  each  student  must  consider  the  professor  in  whose  group  he  en- 
rolls himself  as  his  personal  adviser  in  all  matters  concerning  his  course. 
The  professor  is  bound  to  take  the  special  oversight  over  all  students 
in  his  group,  keep  as  close  to  them  as  he  can  from  one  term  to  another, 
and  report  on  their  progress  to  the  faculty  as  a  whole. 

(3)  Another  and  most  interesting  plan  is  that  which  is  being  carried 
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out  by  Princeton  Theological  Seminary.  First,  Princeton  offers  a  fixed 
regular  curriculum  on  the  old  lines,  without  electives,  which  leads  to  a 
certificate  of  gmduation  at  the  end  of  three  years.  Second,  a  number 
of  what  are  called  extra-curriculum  courses  are  offered  in  each  depart- 
ment, and  in  certain  fields  outside  the  regular  curriculum.  From  these 
courses  no  student  may  choose  more  than  four  hours  during  each  of  bis 
three  years  of  undergraduate  study.  These  four  hours  do  not  seem  to 
count  in  any  way  towards  his  grade  on  graduation.  It  is  most  inter- 
esting, and  for  the  Mends  of  the  elective  system  most  encouraging  to 
find  that  last  year  at  Princeton  there  were  no  fewer  than  157  entries 
(counting  the  repetition  of  names)  made  by  undergraduates  for  these 
elective  amrscs.  Third,  Princeton  adds  a  fourth  year  of  work,  all  of 
which  must  be  done  to  the  extent  of  no  less  than  twelve  hours  in  the 
extracurriculum  courses.  These  courses  are  in  the  five  regular  depart- 
ments, with  Semitic  philology  added  as  a  sixth  department.  The  stu- 
dent who  comes  up  for  a  fourth  year  chooses  one  of  these  groups,  and 
in  it  he  must  spend  at  least  two  thirds  of  his  time,  the  remaining  one 
third  being  left  as  elective.  In  addition,  he  has  a  thesis,  and  when  the 
thesis  and  examinations  on  his  year's  work  are  through,  he  receives  the 
degree  of  B.  D.  Under  this  arrangement  last  year,  no  fewer  than  nine- 
teen men  received  their  degree. 

The  Fourth  Year. — The  pressure  of  the  elective  system  has  thus 
brought  us  face  to  face  with  the  question  whether  the  time  has  come 
or  theological  seminaries  to  insist  on  a  fourth  year  of  study.  The 
great  extension  of  the  field  of  theological  learning  to  which  we  have 
alluded,  as  well  as  the  example  of  medical  schools  which  have  pro- 
longed their  courses  to  four  and  even  five  years,  have  combined  to 
raise  this  question  in  many  minds.  Within  the  last  five  years  another 
movement  has  emphasized  the  problem  for  us.  I  refer  to  the  tendency 
of  colleges  and  universities  to  admit  studies  preparative  to  a  theological 
course  into  the  curriculum  for  the  B.A.  degree.  Students  who  have 
included  in  their  arts  -course  classes  in  Hebrew,  Christian  Ethics, 
Apologetics,  New  Testament,  Greek,  Sociology,  and  perhaps  Church 
History,  expect  to  receive  credit  for  this  work  when  they  come  to  a 
seminary,  and  sometimes  wish  to  finish  their  theological  course  in  two 
instead  of  three  years.  The  value  of  a  fourth  year  need  not  be  dis- 
cussed. 

Undoubtedly  any  seminary  which  took  this  step  would  have  to  be 
content  for  a  considerable  time  with  a  small  enrollment  in  its  fourth 
year.  And  yet  here  the  experience  of  Princeton  is  most  encouraging. 
I  find  that  this  seminary,  last  year,  had  altogether  34  graduate  students. 
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Of  these,  no  less  than  33  had  graduated  from  their  respective  seminaries 
within  the  last  five  years. 

Another  important  experiment  is  being  made  toward  the  establish- 
ment of  a  fourth  year  by  Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  York. 
In  this  institution,  also,  the  degree  of  B.  D.  is  granted  under  two  sepa- 
rate conditions,  (a)  A  man  of  exceptionally  high  standing  may  add  to 
his  already  very  heavy  classroom  work  additional  courses,  which  must 
include  sixty  in  the  Old  Testament  department,  and  thirty  in  the 
New  Testament  department.  In  that  department  which  a  student 
elects  as  his  major,  and  in  which  his  thesis  must  fall,  he  must  do  no 
less  than  180  hours  of  classroom  work  besides  that  required  for  the 
diploma.  (6)  A  man  who  has,  during  the  three  years'  course  either 
at  Union,  "  or  in  some  other  approved  institution,"  attained  an  average 
grade  of  not  less  than  80  per  cent,  may  enter  upon  a  course  some- 
what similar  to  that  of  Princeton.  He  must  do  twelve  hours  of  class- 
room work  a  week,  but  he  may  take  one  sixth  of  his  session's  work 
at  Columbia  or  New  York  University.  From  him,  also,  a  thesis  is, 
of  course,  required.  In  the  catalogue  for  1903-1903,  Union  reported 
32  graduates  students,  some  of  whom  were  working  practically  on 
the  fourth  year  for  the  degree. 

Tke  Influence  oj  Comparative  Religion. —  We  are  all  aware  of  the 
fierce  controversy  which  has  been  raging  in  Germany  over  the  influence  of 
the  study  of  religion  as  a  whole  upon  the  theological  departments  in  uni- 
versities. On  the  one  hand,  we  have  men,  with  Troellsch,  perhaps, 
as  their  protagonist,  who  maintain  that  all  theological  work  must  be 
recast  in  the  light  of  our  modem  view  of  the  religions  of  the  world  and 
of  their  relations  to  Christianity.  For  it  is  urged  that  we  are  now  com- 
pelled to  study  the  Old  Testament  in  all  its  aspects  in  direct  connection 
with  Semitic  religions,  and  to  trace  the  influence  upon  Hebrew  tliought 
of  the  religions  of  the  peoples  with  whom  they  came  in  contact  through- 
out their  history.  Similarly,  the  New  Testament  is,  we  are  told,  being 
re-read.  The  rise  of  its  doctrines  and  its  worship  is  explained  in  the 
light,  not  only  of  Judaism,  but  of  the  thought  and  worship  of  the  Hellenic 
world.  The  idea  of  canonicity,  it  is  urged,  must  have  no  place  in  the 
construction  of  the  curriculum  for  a  theological  school,  any  more  than 
in  the  individual  scholar's  investigation  of  primitive  Christianity  and  the 
religion  of  Israel.  Old  Testament  introduction  ought  to  widen  out  inlo 
the  religion  of  Israel.  The  Biblical  theology  of  the  Old  Testament  dis- 
appears into  the  religion  of  the  Hebrews  and  of  the  Jews.  New  Testa- 
ment introduction  gives  place  to  the  lai^cr  term,  the  literature  of  primi- 
tive Christianity,  and  its  theology  passes  into  the  dortrines  of  the  several 
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teacbeis  and  circles  of  the  first  two  centuries;  and  so  on  with  the  rest 
of  the  departments.  Even  in  Germany,  however,  the  advocates  of  this 
plan  do  not  have  it  all  their  own  way.  Redoubtable  champions  have 
appeared  in  Hamack,  Reichle,  and  others.  Reichle  especially  has 
written  with  great  intelligence  and  fervor  on  the  subject. 

Id  America  we  have  not  gone  so  far,  but  the  question  in  this  survey 
is  whether  our  theological  schools  have  been  at  all  profoundly  moved 
by  interest  in  the  science  and  history  of  religion. 

Dr.  Warren,  late  president  of  Boston  University,  taught  Compara- 
tive Religion  in  the  Divinity  School  for  thirty-five  years.  Chicago 
Theological  Semmary,  I  am  inclined  to  believe,  was  the  first  seminary 
in  this  country  to  make  comparative  religion  a  required  subject  for  all 
students;  and  it  did  this  some  seven  or  eight  years  ago.  No  less  than 
40  hours  in  the  junior  year  were  demanded  of  every  student.  A  large 
niunber  of  seminaries  have  given  some  smalt  place  to  comparative 
rdigion  without  having  made  it  a  compulsory  study.  But  some  have 
gone  further  than  that.  At  the  Divinity  School  of  Harvard  the  Phi- 
losophy and  History  of  Religion  are  dealt  with  mainly  by  a  Professor 
of  the  Old  Testament  Department.  The  students  are  invited  to  elect 
from  courses  offered  by  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  and  the  fol- 
lowing are  among  the  topics  named:  Science  of  ReUgion,  The  Reli- 
gions of  ludia,  The  Philosophical  Systems  of  India,  Germanic  and 
Celtic  Religions,  History  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria.  Attention  is  also 
directed  to  certain  courses  in  Philosophy  including  Ethics,  Metaphysics, 
and  the  Philosoi^y  of  Nature. 

In  the  Divinity  School  of  the  University  of  Chicago  a  reorganization 
of  the  department  of  Systematic  Theology  is  now  being  made,  which, 
it  is  quite  evident,  has  been  profoundly  influenced  by  the  religious- 
history  method.  The  department  is  to  be  worked  under  four  main 
divisions  which  are  described  as  follows:  i.  Philosophical  Theol- 
ogy; a.  Scriptural  Theology,  "  Systematic  Theology  drawing  its  dala 
exclusively  from  the  Scriptures";  3.  Historical  Theology,  divided  be- 
tween the  departments  of  Systematic  Theofogy  and  Church  History; 
4.  Comparative  Theology,  "  in  which  the  theological  teachings  of  the 
ethnic  faiths  will  be  compared  with  those  of  the  Christian  system." 
This  sub-department  is  to  be  divided  into  three  sections,  the  first 
treating  of  the  Philosophy  of  Religion,  the  second  of  the  Psychology 
of  Religion,  and  the  third  of  the  History  and  Theology  of  ReUgions. 

At  Hartford  Theological  Seminary,  within  the  Department  of  Sys- 
tematic Theology  there  are  courses  on  the  Philosophy  of  Religion  and 
on    Introduction  to  the  History  of  Religions,   as  well  as  a   reading 
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couise  in  that  history.  In  the  Depaxtment  of  Phllcdogy  and  Ex^^esis 
a  place  is  found  for  the  reading  of  Arabic,  the  study  of  the  theology  of 
Islam,  the  history  and  methods  of  Mohammedanism,  the  history  of  the 
attitude  of  Moslems  towards  the  Christian  and  Jewish  religions,  and 
for  Christian  missions  in  Egypt  and  Arabia:  Work  is  also  done,  of 
course,  in  Assyriology,  and,  in  the  history  of  Semitic  religion  in  general, 
especially  in  its  relations  to  the  history  of  Israel  and  early  Christiaoity. 
In  the  Mission  Courses,  instruction  is  o0ered  in  a  large  number  of 
languages. 

At  Union  Theological  Seminary  there  now  exists  a  department  en- 
tided  the  "  Philosophy  and  History  of  Religion,"  which  is  under  the 
charge  of  one  professor.  He  offers  courses  in  the  Philosophy  of  Re- 
ligion, Survey  of  the  Ethnic  Faiths,  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the 
Philosi^hy  of  Religion,  Origin  and  DevelofHnent  of  Religion,  and 
Christianity  in  the  Light  of  the  I>evelopment  of  Religion.  In  addi- 
tion, many  important  courses  are  named  in  the  catalogue  which  are 
offered  by  Columbia  University  and  New  York  University,  respectively. 

On  the  whole  matter,  perhaps  you  will  allow  me  to  make  the  fol- 
lowing general  observations :  First,  the  only  point  at  which,  excepting 
the  case  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  comparative  reUgion  has  come 
thoroughly  into  the  theological  curriculum,  is  through  the  study  of 
the  Philosophy  of  Religion.  Second,  the  only  school  which  has  attempted 
to  reoi^nize  the  substance  of  its  course  under  the  influence  of  re- 
ligious history  is  the  Divinity  School  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  and 
even  there  it  is  lunited  at  present  to  the  systematic  department,  and  has 
not  extended  so  far  as  to  obliterate  the  distinction  between  Old  Testa- 
ment and  new  Testament  Uterature  and  the  non-canonical  literature  of 
those  periods.  Third,  the  influence  of  the  religious-historical  method 
on  the  BibUcal  and  historical  departments  of  a  divinity  school  laa, 
as  yet,  only  appear  in  the  classroom  method  of  individual  professors. 
Fourth,  it  may  be  worth  pointing  out  that  at  Hartford  Theological 
Seminary  the  inclusion  of  subjects  connected  with  the  History  of  Re- 
ligions in  the  curriculum  is  associated,  not  exclusively,  but  largely, 
with  the  effort  to  train  men  more  thorou{|^y  for  the  foreign  mission 
field.  The  aim  is  to  give  them  some  knowledge  of  the  language  with 
which  they  must  be  employed  in  the  future,  and  of  the  nature  and 
the  history  of  the  reUgion  of  that  people  among  iriiom  they  hope  to 
preach  the  gospel  of  Christ.  Fifth,  — and  that  leads  me  to  hazard 
the  prophet^  that,  in  years  to  c(mie,  in  this  country,  we  may  find  two 
types  of  a  theological  curriculum  arising.  Under  the  first  we  shall 
find  the  cours?  ol  study  reorganized  from  a  purely  intellectuii  stand- 
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point.  The  History  of  Religions,  including  Christianity,  will  be 
treated  as  in  some  sense  co-ordinate.  An  effort  will  be  made  to  de- 
velop the  philosophy  underlying  the  whole  vast  religious  life  of  man, 
and  the  various  departments  will  tend  to  rest  upon  an  investigation  of 
the  history  of  each  religion  and  of  its  interrelations  with  the  others. 
It  is  not  impossible  that  in  America  the  first  programme  may  be 
adt^ted  by  some  great  school,  which  reflects  the  opinion  of  the  group 
of  agitators  in  Germany,  to  whom  I  referred  above.  Under  the  other 
type,  theological  schools  will  continue  to  be  organized,  not  in  relation 
[vimarily  to  the  universal  fact  of  religion,  but  in  relation  to  the 
life  and  purpose  of  the  Christian  Church,  not  on  the  basis 
of  the  ideal  unity  of  all  religious  life,  but  on  the  basis  of  the  abso- 
lute nature  of  one  reUgion,  Christianity.  ^ 


K  CENTER,  V 

It  may  be  pertinent  to  call  attention  to  a  fact  which  has  not  been 
mentioned  in  this  discussion.  The  reformed  churches,  which  received 
their  impulse  from  Calvin  —  the  Churches  of  France,  of  the  Rhineland, 
of  Switzerland,  Holland,  and  Scotland — almost  without  exception, 
had  a  pastor  and  a  teacher,  or  a  ruling  elder.  The  meeting-house  of  the 
Salem  (Massachusetts)  Church,  which  is  still  standing,  holds  about  thirty 
persons,  but  the  congregation  that  worshiped  there  had  a  pastor  and  a 
teacher.  In  modem  times  we  have  departed  from  this  wholesome  prac- 
tice. Our  churches  put  all  the  burdens  of  preaching,  teaching,  and 
administration  upon  one  person.  The  differentiation  of  function  is  the 
mark  of  evolutionary  process,  but  we  do  not  follow  out  that  sound 
principle  in  the  ministry.  The  result  is,  that  our  churches  are  seeking 
for  the  rare  men  who  can  do  the  most  diverse  things  equally  well,  and 
when  they  have  found  him,  they  proceed  to  kill  him. 

We  need  both  classes  of  men  in  the  ministry  ~  the  teaching  w 
preaching  pastor,  and  the  ruling  or  administrative  pastor.  The  two 
classes  of  officers  need  very  different  itinds  of  training.  But  the  theo- 
logical seminary  is  geared  to  the  training  of  the  preaching  pastor.  The 
most  necessary  ieS<ma  in  the  theological  discipline  of  to-day  is  that  the 
seminaries  train  both  sorts  of  men,  and  the  most  necessary  reform  in 
the  churdies  is  that  t^urches  of  any  considerable  size  shall  have  at 
least  two  pastors. 
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Looking  now  at  the  work  of  theological  seminaries,  as  at  present 
adjusted,  three  facts  are  worth  noting. 

I.  The  need  of  a  spiritual  quickening  throughout  our  country. 
Various  causes  are  adduced  to  account  for  the  fact  that  the  young  men 
in  our  colleges  are  not  making  a  choice  of  the  ministry.  But  the  under- 
lying cause  of  the  situation  is  that  since  185S  America  has  not  been 
spiritually  moved,  so  that  the  spiritual  consciousness  of  the  nation,  has 
been  aroused.  I  am  not  arguing  for  any  revival  that  wastes  itself  in 
emotionalism,  but  I  do  not  see  how  any  religious  man  can  deny  that 
we  need  a  profound  reawakening  of  the  spiritual  consciousness  of  the 
American  people  to  eternal  things.  Most  of  the  problems  that  confront 
the  religious  world  would  be  largely  settled  by  a  deep  and  general  re- 
awakening of  the  spiritual  consciousness  of  the  American  people.  There 
would  be  no  Sunday-evening-service  problem,  no  vacant-seat  problem 
in  the  morning  service,  no  city-evangelization  problem,  no  theological- 
seminary-support  problem,  no  lack-of-students-for-the-ministry  prob- 
lem, if  we  could  have  such  a  spiritual  quickening  as  that  of  which  I 
am  speaking. 

II.  A  second  fact  deserves  attention.  During  this  period  of  spiritual 
dearth  we  have  been  passing  through  the  most  prodigious  intellectual 
revolution  that  the  world  has  ever  known.  We  can  fix  the  date  of  it. 
The  decade  1870-1880  was  momentous  in  the  history  of  thought,  in  the 
attitude  of  the  civilized  mind  toward  the  universe.  The  weUansckauung 
was  revolutionized.  In  affirming  this  I  do  not  mean  to  insinuate,  in 
the  slightest  degree,  whether  or  not  I  think  that  what  is  vaguely  called 
"  the  evolutionary  hypothesis,"  can  be  verified  or  not,  I  simply  point 
out  that  in  the  period  designated  we  came  into  a  new  psychological 
climate,  and  the  influence  of  that  climate  was  felt  not  only  in  biology, 
but  in  philosophy,  history,  sociology,  pedagogy.  Biblical  interpretation, 
and  theology.  It  is  unpossible  for  men  to  look  at  things  just  as  they 
did  previous  to  1870,  no  matter  what  their  individual  convictions.  At 
the  very  least,  they  have  to  take  account  of  fresh  considerations  and 
answer  new  objections. 

m.  There  is,  however,  one  aspect  in  the  situation  that  is  bright 
with  light  and  full  of  promise,  and  that  is  the  increasing  intellectual 
appreciation  everywhere  of  the  moral  and  spiritual  content  of  the  Per- 
sonality of  Jesus  Christ.  Probably  no  hfe  of  Jesus  written  before  1830 
is  worth  reading,  and  few  of  the  multitudes  of  biographies  of  Jesus  that 
have  teemed  from  the  press  since  i860  are  destitute  of  worthy  spiritual 
suggestion.  When  we  come  to  think  of  it,  the  just  implications  d  such 
facts  are  astounding.    There  is  seen  to  be  a  wealth  and  a  power  of 
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spiritual  life  io  Jesus  that  we  have  not  begun  to  exhaust.  Theology 
is  surely  coming  to  its  ovn  again  as  the  queen  of  the  sdences,  because 
she  is  discovering  her  true  center  and  inspiration — the  sovereign  fact 
which  reconciles  the  old  conviction  and  the  new  outlook.  The  moral 
and  spiritual  awakening  for  which  we  all  long,  which  will  fill  our  semi- 
naries with  eager  and  heroic  spirits,  will  surely  come  as  the  inteUectual 
convictions  of  the  best  modem  thought  set  on  fire  the  emotions  and 
will  of  multitudes  of  men.  And  the  breath  of  the  Spirit  may  accomp- 
lish that  at  any  moment. 


The  seminaries  may  be  known  and  the  value  of  their  work  tested 
infourways:  (i)  Through  their  published  catalogues;  (2)  by  descriptive 
statements  made  by  president,  dean,  or  professor;  (3)  through  the  per- 
sonnel of  the  teaching  staff;  and  (4)  by  the  students  who  graduate. 

Ministers  may  be  classified  under  four  types:  the  scholar,  the 
preacher,  the  pastor,  and  the  administrator.  The  scholarly  type  has 
been  the  product  aimed  at  in  the  seminary  course,  until  within  a  quarter 
of  a  century;  the  aim  has  been  gradually  shifting  to  the  fourth,  or  the 
the  administrative,  type.  The  combination  of  the  four  into  one  is  a 
rare  creation,  and  consequently  truly  great  men  in  the  ministry  are  few, 
as  are  such  men  everywhere. 

Recognizing  that  seminaries  have  the  distinctive  function  of  pre- 
paring men  for  the  ministry,  acknowledging  that  they  have  made  great 
advances  in  variety  of  subjects  taught,  in  the  methods  of  instruction, 
and  in  thdr  spirit  and  readiness  of  adaptation  to  changed  conditions, 
yet  there  appear  certain  respects  in  which  the  curriculum  of  the  semi- 
naries falls  shwt,  in  which  their  work  proves  defective. 

Cultivation  of  the  emodonal  nature  should  be  provided.  Even  30 
cold  and  intellectual  a  phQosopher  as  Herbert  Spencer  insisted  that 
education,  to  be  complete,  must  include  the  emotions.  No  psychology 
to-day  leaves  out  the  feeling,  no  school  of  pedagogy  forgets  the  appeal 
to  the  imagination.  Beyond  the  curriculum  laid  down  in  the  catalogue, 
there  should  be  a  depth  of  devotion,  fervency  of  feeling,  and  warmth  of 
love  surcharging  all  the  exercises  of  a  seminary,  else  its  instruction 
bea>mes  cold  and  formal.  It  is  the  crying  need  of  the  theological  semi- 
nary, of  the  waiting  Church,  and  of  the  heavily  laden  world,  that, 
in  addition  to  alt  their  scholarship,  and  there  is  none  too  much,  in  ad- 
dition to  their  oratory  and  eloquence,  and  the  Gospel  needs  it  all,  in 
addition  to  their  fidelity  and  patience  with  wandering  sinners,  in  addition 
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to  their  large  gra^p  of  affairs,  their  attection  to  detail  and  energy  in 
actiob,  that  men  who  preach  be  filled  with  this  glow  of  enthusiasm  and 
fervency  of  devotion  that  will  carry  them  through  hardship  and  let 
them  halt  at  no  service  and  sacrifice.  The  seminaries  need  passion,  a 
thing  that  cannot  be  taught,  and  can  be  imparted,  if  at  all,  only  by 
contagion. 

Preaching  is,  after  all,  the  distinctive  function  of  the  minister.  But 
the  pulpit  is  not  the  only  herald  calling  to  be  heard.  The  urgency  and 
the  din  of  competition  are  great.  Preaching,  then,  must  have  a  message 
worth  the  hearing.  To-day  it  Is  not  the  manner  so  much  as  the  matter 
that  counts.  Mere  oratory  and  rhetoric  have  vanished  from  before  the 
bar,  from  the  public  platform  and  political  stump;  it  has  a  lessened 
acceptance  in  the  pulpit. 

Matter  need  not  embrace,  nor  need  it  totally  avoid,  politics,  ec(>- 
nomics  education,  art,  philanthropy,  nor  any  of  the  interests  vital  to 
human  life  and  progress,  but  the  matter  of  the  pulpit  discourse,  more 
than  of  any  other  utterance,  must  be  what  can  ever  and  always  and 
everywhere  be  called  "  the  gospel."  The  gospel,  as  I  understand  it, 
is  a  redtal  of  the  way  in  which  man  can  come  into  fellowship  with 
his  God;  it  is  the  appeal  of  the  divine  to  the  human  and  of  the  human 
to  the  divine;  it  must  always  be  a  disclosure  of  the  unseen  to  the  hitherto 
unseeing;  it^must  have  in  it  something  of  revelation,,  no  matter  what 
the  special  theme  nor  the  frequency  of  utterance. 

We  scarcely  can  teach  men  to  pray;  but  all  that  is  signified  in  the 
ministry  of  public  prayer  should  in  some  way  be  cultivated  in  young 
men  who  hopw  to  lead  their  fellow-men  into  communion  with  the  un- 
seen. If  we,  who  are  teachers,  belong  to  a  church  which  does  not 
employ  liturgical  forms,  then  is  our  task  the  more  difficult,  and  the 
more  delicate  in  its  difficulty.  Yet,  weary  men,  ^rfio  have  been  pressed 
six  days  in  the  week  with  sordid,  worldly  cares,  are  better  ministered 
to  by  the  man  who,  human  like  themselves,  can  step  sanely,  yet  surely, 
out  of  these  merely  earthly  scenes  into  the  presence  of  the  Holy  One, 
than  by  the  man  who  merely  preaches  learned  discourses  or  popular 
homilies.  Busy  men  —  I  venture  to  say,  business  men  —  appreciate 
the  uplift  of  prayer  which,  in  phrase,  in  comprehensiveness,  in  point 
of  departure,  in  atmosphere,  and  in  controlled,  yet  sustained,  feeling, 
goes  itself  and  carries  others  into  the  presence  of  the  Invisible.  Prayer 
is  a  blessed  ministry.  Too  few  pray  as  ministering  spirits.  Those 
who  do  have  a  holy  function. 
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THE  DECLINE  IN  THE  NUMBER  OF  STUDENTS  FOR 

THE  MINISTRY 

PRESroENT  ALFRED   T.  PERRY,  D.  D. 

lUXIETTA  COLLEGE,  tIAKIETT*,  OHIO 

The  things  we  really  want  to  know  are:  I.  Just  what  is  the  truth 
regarding  the  decline  in  numbers  P  II.  What  has  led  young  men  to  shun 
this  profession  in  recent  years  ?  III.  What  is  the  remedy  for  this  state 
of  things  P      How  can  we  regain  the  devotion  of  young  men  7 

The  first  question  is  purely  a  statistical  one,  to  be  answered  through 
the  intelligent  use  of  statistics.  The  answer  to  the  second  has  been 
made  for  us  by  the  young  men  of  to  day  who  are  looking  forward  to 
the  ministry.  The  answer  to  the  third  will  represent  only  the  opinion 
of  one  interested  student  of  this  subject. 

I  have  sought  to  gather  my  information  widely  and  collate  it  care- 
fully. Limiting  my  inquiry  to  the  period  since  1890,  I  have  issued 
circulars  to  382  colleges  and  universities,  to  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  presidents 
io  337  of  them,  to  120  theological  seminaries,  to  the  leaders  and  officers 
in  31  denominations,  as  well  as  to  numerous  friends  and  representatives. 

Out  of  the  3S3  colleges  I  have  received  replies,  either  through  a 
college  officer  or  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  president,  from  363.  These  reports 
supplemented  by  those  of  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion, have  furnished  my  answer  to  the  first  two  questions. 

Coming  directly  to  our  questions: 

I,  What  is  the  truth  in  regard  to  the  decline  in  number  of  students  ? 
Here  are  the  figures  of  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education : 
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These  figures  are  confessedly  incomplete.  Probably  the  Roman 
Cathohc  figures  of  the  early  years  are  the  most  defective,  so  that  the 
actual  increase  in  that  denomination  is  less  than  appears.  The  net 
figures,  however,  give  probably  a  correct  impression. 

It  will  be  seen  that  in  1895  the  maximum  was  reached,  since  which 
time  there  has  been  a  rapid  decline  to  the  figures  of  the  earlier  years. 
Fluctuation  in  numbers  need  not  surprise  us.  This  we  find  in  other 
professions.  Medical  students  declined  from  13,739  in  1882  to  11,059 
in  1885;  law  students,  from  3237  in  1881  to  2744  in  1885.  Such  re- 
fluent waves  of  the  oncoming  tide  are  to  be  expected,  and  they  are 
frequently  seen  in  the  eariier  years  in  the  theological  students.  Still 
thb  gives  us  little  little  comfort,  when  we  contemplate  the  complete 
ebb  in  the  roll  of  Protestant  students  of  theology.  Subtract  the  166 
women  in  the  Protestant  seminaries  in  ^903,  and  the  loS  in  1902,  and 
the  situation  is  still  worse: 

1890,  net  6029. 

1902,  net  5302. 

1903,  net  5462. 

The  population  of  the  coimtry  has  been  growing,  the  number  of 
churches  and  church  members  has  increased  gready,  and  yet  the  number 
of  male  students  in  the  Protestant  seminaries  of  the  country  in  1903 
was  less  by  567  than  in  1890,  and  less  than  any  year  since  1887,  except 
1902,  when  there  were  were  727  fewer  students  than  in  1S90,  and  less 
than  any  year  since  1885. 

A  study  of  the  statistics  of  different  denominations  gives  the  following 
result: 

Baptists.  A  fairly  steady  increase,  notwithstanding  a  slight  drop 
in  1900  and  1903;  from  658  in  1890  to  1095  in  1Q04. 

Free-wili  Baptists.  Great  fluctuation;  54  in  1890, 43  in  1893,  to6  in 
'S9S>  47  hi  1900,  and  54  in  1903. 

Congregationalisls  A  great  decUne;  from  588  in  1890,  and  a  maximum 
of  596  in  1893  to  378  in  1901,  with  slight  recovery  to  393  in  iQoa 

Disciples.  A  Steady  and  large  inaease;  from  468  in  1890  to  807  in 
1900  and  997  in  1904. 

Lutherans  (General  Council).  Fluctuation  from  730  in  1890  to  a 
maximum  of  1202  in  1890,  and  a  drop  to  905  in  1903,  with  a  recovery 
o  102 1  in  1904. 

Methodists  (North).  Rise  from  498  in  1890  to  676  in  1900,  falling 
to  613  in  1903- 

Methodists  (South).  Have  but  one  seminary,  which  trains  only  a 
small  per  cent,  of  the  ministers.  This  seminary  shows  an  increase  in 
students,  but  ordinations  have  fallen  off  slightly  since  1898. 
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Methodist  Protestant.    Show  decline  to  1897,  then  a  rise. 

Presbyterians  (North).  Including  Union  Seminary  in  the  statistics, 
a  steady  increase  from  786  in  1890  to  a  maximum  of  iioi  in  1895,  then 
an  equally  steady  decline  to  a  minimum  of  726  in  1902,  with  a  sll^t 
recovery  since. 

Presbyterians  (South).  A  somewhat  narrow  fluciuation;  from  103 
in  1890  to  194  in  1894,  to  156  in  igoo  and  158  in  1903. 

Cumberland  Presbyterian.  With  only  one  Seminary,  a  wave-like  in- 
crease from  36  in  1890   to  65  in  1898,  and  56  in  1903. 

United  Presbyterian.  From  85  in  1890  to  a  maximum  of  160  in 
1897,  caused  in  part  by  increase  in  women  students,  to  a  minimum  of  84 
in  1903. 

Protestant  Episcopal.  A  wave-like  increase  from  346  in  1890  to  a 
maximum  of  467  in  1898,  then  a  falling  oS  to  406  in  1900,  aiad  a  recovery 
to  437  in  1903. 

Reformed  Church  in  America  (Dutch).  From  45  in  1890  to  a  max- 
imum of  65  in  1898,  then  to  a  minimum  of  43  in  1903. 

United  Brahren.  48  in  1890.  Two  high  points,  — 60  in  1893  and 
S9  in  1901;  two  low  points,  — 36  in  1898  and  37  in  1903. 

UniversaUsts.  A  rise  from  68  in  1890  to  100  in  1893,  then  a  lai^ 
decline  to  41  in  1900  and  44  in  1903. 

It  thus  appears  that  there  Is  no  uniformity  of  decline.  The  main- 
tenance of  some  denominations,  like  the  Disciples  or  the  Northern  Meth- 
odists, may  be  in  part  accounted  for  by  the  raising  of  the  standard  of 
the  ministry,  which  has  sent  a  larger  proportion  of  ministerial  candi- 
dates to  the  seminaries. 

As  confirmatory  of  this,  it  may  be  noted  that  the  state  universities 
report  very  few  ministerial  students,  Virginia,  with  18  out  of  s8o; 
having  the  largest  proportion.  The  explanation  given  is  that  those 
plaiming  to  enter  the  ministry  go,  as  a  rule,  to  denominational  colleges. 

The  large  universities  make  a  very  unfavorable  showing;  Princeton, 
with  over  40  out  of  1 386,  being  the  best.  President  Harper  states  that 
out  of  nearly  1200  men  graduating  from  Harvard,  Yale,  Columbia,  and 
Princeton  in  1904,  less  than  30  were  planning  to  enter  the  ministry. 
The  New  England  colleges  afford  a  striking  example  of  decline.  Bates 
reports  seven  ministerial  students  out  of  250;  Colby,  seven  out  of  135; 
Dartmouth,  nine  out  of  830;  Williams,  five  out  of  434.  Institutions 
with  fewer  students,  and  those  in  the  West,  are  the  only  ones  whose 
reports  are  at  all  encouraging. 

We  may  conchide,  then,  that  there  has  been  an  absolute  decline  in 
the  nimiber  of  students  for  the  ministry  in  our  Protestant  churches,  a 
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decline  chiefly  in  college  students  and  among  these  chiefly  from  the 
older,  latter,  and  richer  Eastern  institutions. 

II.  In  answering  our  second  inquiry  as  to  the  causes  for  this  de- 
cline, the  endeavor  has  been  to  get  at  the  motives  now  inSuendng  yomig 
men  in  thur  decision  as  to  the  ministry.  Instead  of  giving  you  a  sta- 
tistical result,  I  desire  to  reproduce  the  mind  of  the  college  student  of 
to-day  as  he  faces  the  ministry,  as  I  have  learned  it  from  the  study  of 
the  more  than  400  repUes  re<xived. 

Bred  in  an  atmosphere  where  everything  is  brought  to  the  test  of 
dollars,  the  young  man  looks  out  upon  life.  The  great  prizes  of  the 
business  world,  and  the  abundant  opportunities  for  success,  stand  out 
in  sharp  contrast  with  the  inadequate  provision  for  the  ministry,  —  its 
small,  pinching  salaries,  the  uncertain  chance  for  advance,  early  super- 
annuation, with  no  provision  for  old  age. 

The  financial  basis  of  the  ministry  is  entirely  different  from  that  of 
other  professions.  In  business  a  fixed  service  brings  a  fixed  salary, — 
fideUty  and  hard  work  are  rewarded,  and  one  feels  tliat  he  is  responsible 
for  the  size  of  his  salary.  In'the  ministry  the  duties  are  indefinite,  pro- 
motion does  not  at  all  depend  upon  faithful  work,  but  upon  certain 
personal  and  popular  qualities,  the  essential  value  of  which  is  at  least 
questionable.  In  medicine  and  law,  a  given  service  receives  a  recognized 
compensation.  In  the  ministry,  a  man  is  caUed  to  give  all  his  time  and 
thought  and  then  to  have  his  salary  raised  with  difficulty,  paid  irregu- 
larly and  with  grudging,  giving  him  the  sense  of  being  an  object  of 
charity.  He  has  to  beg  for  his  pay,  and  get  little  at  that.  As  one 
tersely  puts  it;  he  is  to  be  a  pauper  all  his  life. 

Another  group  of  deterrent  reasons  is  based  upon  the  attitude  of 
the  church  toward  the  minister,  its  lack  of  cordial  support,  its  unchari- 
table criticism,  its  hampering  restrictions,  both  to  thought  and  activity, 
the  isolation  and  moral  seclusion  which  comes  to  the  minister. 

Only  a  few  speak  of  the  doctrinal  disturbances,  the  break-up  of  old 
faiths,  so  that  the  student  is  uncertain  as  to  all  belief,  and  feels  that  he 
has  nothing  to  preach.  And  combined  with  this  is  a  fear  lest  one  shall 
lose  his  independence  and  freedom  of  thought. 

No  class  of  deterring  reasons  appears  more  frequently  than  that 
which  concerns  the  general  popular  estimate  of  ministers.  The  average 
student  attitude  toward  the  minister  is  one  of  utter  disregard,  if  not  of 
contempt.  The  ministry  is  of  no  reputation  in  the  university.  It  is 
said  that  the  ministerials  are  not  manly  men;  that  ministers  don't  live 
up'to  their  own  preaching  j'that  the  ministry  is  full  of  cheap,  unprepared 
material ;  and  that  it  emphasizes  its  small  men  as  other  professions  do  not. 
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May  we  ask  now,  How  is  it  that  the  young  man  has  come  to  have 
these  views  of  the  ministry?  We  shall  have  to  admit  that  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  truth  in  what  is  charged  regarding  churches  and  mini- 
sters. The  young  man  sees  part  of  the  situation  accuratdy.  The 
trouble  is  he  has  a  one-sided  view.  He  does  not  see  dearly  the  great 
compensations  that  balance  critidsm  and  hardship  and  self-denial. 

There  has  been  a  decline  in  those  agendes  most  potent  m  the  past 
in  leading  men  to  the  ministry:  home  influence,  the  consecration  of 
sons  to  this  holy  calling,  the  old-time  academy  with  its  c(»i5tant  pressure 
toward  this  end,  the  pastors  urging  the  claims  of  the  ministry,  the  col- 
lege presenting  the  same  to  its  students.  These  all  have  largely  ceased 
their  activity  in  this  direction,  and  no  other  agencies  have  taken  their 
place.  Hundreds  of  young  men  now  in  other  callings  might  have  been 
turned  to  the  ministry  if  Hie  matter  had  only  been  presented  to  them. 

Some  blame — and  more,  I  fear,  than  we  dare  to  charge — must  lie 
at  the  doors  of  our  good  friends  of  the  Y.M.CA.  Much  as  I  honor  this 
organization,  I  must  speak  this  word  here  among  its  friends.  The 
growth  of  this  movement  has  been  lemarkable  in  the  Ust  twenty  years, 
and  tbtn  has  been  a  great  demand  for  men  to  flU  the  places  of  secre- 
taries, etc  With  a  perfected  organization  and  a  large  number  of  field 
secretaries,  they  have  been  appealing  to  college  men,  setting  forth  the 
(^pcMTtunities  in  that  field.  Wherever  they  have  found  a  man  of  es- 
pecial strength,  they  have  laid  siege  to  him  until  they  have  won  him. to 
their  cause.  This  is,  of  course,  perfectly  legitimate,  only  it  is  to  be 
greatly  regretted  that  in  many  cases  it  has  seemed  necessary,  in  order 
to  exalt  their  own  calling,  to  discredit  the  ministry. 

It  needs  to  be  said,  also,  in  kindness,  but  in  frankness,  that  a  potent 
cause  of  this  decline  is  the  attitude  and  expressed  opinion  of  some  now 
in  the  ministry.  The  lazy  mimster  oimplains  of  his  hard  work;  the 
speculative  minister  rants  about  creeds  and  liberty  of  thought;  the 
sensationalist  assails  the  churches,  the  ministers,  and  the  seminaries; 
the  dyspeptic  bewails  the  degeneracy  of  the  times;  some  who  have 
suffered  criddsm  retail  their  woes  in  the  press;  and  the  unworthy  man 
parades  himself  before  the  world.  Now,  there  undoubtedly  is  room 
for  critidsm  of  creeds,  churches,  and  seminaries,  but  the  spice  added 
to  make  a  readable  artide  and  gain  a  hearing  has  surely  given  a  wrong 
impressioD. 

m.  What  is  the  ronedy  for  this  decline  ?  How  may  the  ministry 
be  made  again  attractive  to  the  best  men  in  our  colleges  ?  First,  some 
encouraging  signs:  i.  The  past  year  or  two  shows  a  turning  of  the 
tide  from  the  extreme  low  point.    In  many  denominations  there  is 
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again  an  increase  in'students  for^the  ministry.  2.  S(»ne  of  the  semi- 
naries have  inaugurated  a  systematic  visitation  of  the  colleges  in  the 
interest  of  the  ministry.  3.  The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  leaders  have  turned  their 
attention  to  this  problem.  The  conferences  on  the  subject  recently 
held  under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Mott  are  sure  to  be  helpful.  4.  The 
attention  of  the  churches  and  religious  leaders  is  thoroughly  fixed  upon 
the  problsn;  out  of  so  much  thinking  and  discussion  some  good  ought 
surely  to  come. 

The  real  remedy  that  must  in  some  way  be  foimd  is  to  make  the 
ministry  again  respectable  and  attractive  m  the  eyes  of  the  college  stu- 
dent. How  much  may  be  done  to  remove  the  real  evils  in  the  case,  the 
smiall  compensation,  the  uncertain  tenure,  the  excessive  criticism,  the 
restraint  of  freedom,  is  not  altogether  dear,  and  will  vary  in  amount 
and  method  in  different  denominations.  But  that  s(»Dething  ou^t 
to  be  done  in  this  direction  is  evident,  and  something  is  surely  possible. 
More  important  is  it,  to  correct  the  false  impressions  that  are  at»x>ad, 
and  to  make  the  real  difQculties  seem  small  by  a  positive  presentation 
of  the  great  place  to  be  filled,  and  the  large  work  to  be  accomplished 
in  the  present  age  by  tbe  well-equipped  consecrated  Christian  minister. 

In  securing  this  result  I  am  convinced  that  the  college  department 
of  the  y.  M.  C.  A.  will  be  by  far  the  most  efEective  agency.  It  has  a 
thorough  organization;  it  has  the  ear  of  the  college  man,  and  its  ex- 
perience will  enable  it  at  once  to  bring  the  claims  of  the  ministry  effect- 
ively to  bear  upon  the  students.  Let  this  be  done  year  after  year,  and 
we  shall  see  notable  results. 

The  distinct  effort  made  to  have  the  ''la 'me  of  the  foreign  field 
pressed  home  upon  the  consciences  of  students  has  produced  the  strik- 
ing result  that  in  many  institutions  the  number  of  student  volunteers 
exceeds  that  of  those  looking  forward  to  the  ministry.  (Harvard,  g  min- 
isters, la  volunteers;  University  of  Illinois,  4  ministers,  25  volunteers; 
Ohio  State  University,  a  ministers,  7  volunteers.)  Let  a  similar  effort 
be  made  to  recruit  the  ministry,  and  similar  results  may  be  looked  for. 
If  decisions  for  the  foreign  work  are  expected  from  college  men  and 
secured  in  large  numbers,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  college  period 
should  not  be  fruitful  in  many  decisions  for  the  ministry. 

We  must  create  a  new  sentiment  regarding  the  ministry.  Laymen 
must  learn  to  treat  the  pastor  with  more  reasonable  regard.  Ministers 
must  learn  to  estimate  in  due  proportion  the  real  privilege  and  the  moie 
superficial  difficulty.  We  must  all  pray  the  Lord  of  the  harvest  to  send 
forth  laborers,  while  those  who  are  set  as  overseers  in  the  field  must  see 
to  it  that  no  laborers  wait  in  the  market-place  till  the  day  declines  be- 
cause no  one  has  summoned  them  to  the  work. 
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PROFESSOR  WILLISTON  WALKER,  Ph.D.,  D.D. 

YAIE  DIYINITY  SCHOOL,  NEW  HAVEN,  CONNECTICOT 

An  observation  of  more  than  twenty  years  convinces  me  that  there 
has  been  an  improvement  in  the  quality  of  students  seeking  the  ministry, 
and  that  they  average,  in  mental  ability,  fully  the  equals  of  any  body 
of  students  preparing  for  any  profession.  In  character,  now  as  always, 
their  rank  is,  save  in  the  rarest  instances,  unexceptionable.  So  far  as 
there  has  been  any  diange  affecting  the  quality  of  students,  the  causes 
which  have  led  to  the  diminution  of  the  number  of  theological  candi- 
dates have  probably  worked  towards  improvement.  The  most  con- 
spicuous of  the  causes  of  the  reUtive  decrease  in  the  number  of  theo- 
logical students  is  the  rise  to  significance  of  other  scholarly  professions 
besides  that  of  the  ministry.  Teaching  and  journalism  are  essentially 
new  professions  in  the  extent  of  the  appeal  which  they  now  make,  and 
the  call,  particularly  of  the  teaching  profession,  is  one  of  exceeding  at- 
tractiveness to  that  very  class  which  would,  most  naturally,  turn  towards 
the  ministry.  The  appeal  of  medicine  and  of  law  is  undoubtedly  much 
greater  than  it  was  forty  years  ago.  The  revolutionary  discoveries  in 
surgery,  the  almost  universal  recognition  of  the  need  of  a  highly  edu- 
cated body  of  physicians,  the  increasing  business  of  the  country  and 
the  consequent  augmentation  of  the  opportunities  of  the  legal  pro- 
fession, have  rendered  the  incentives  to  enter  these  life-callings  much 
greater  than  was  the  case  half,  or  even  a  quarter,  of  a  century  since.  In- 
stead of  being,  as  it  once  was,  the  profession  which  appealed  to  most 
men  of  scholarly  tastes,  ethical  purpose,  and  Christian  character  in  our 
colleges  and  universities,  the  ministry  has  become  only  one- among  sev- 
eral. 

Another  cause,  one  that  is  certainly  remediable,  is  the  short  pastorate. 
Investigation  of  lists  of  graduates  of  our  theological  schools  shows  that 
very  many  have  changed  their  pastorates  once,  at  least,  within  the  last 
three  years,  some  twice,  and  a  few  even  three  times.  It  is  a  natural 
and  justifiable  demand  that  one  who  gives  his  life  to  a  particular  pro- 
fession should  expect  from  that  profession  reasonable  compensation 
and  support.  That  is  not  at  present  the  uniform  prospect  of  the  min- 
istry. It  may  be  questioned  whether  it  is  even  the  average  prospect 
of  the  ministry.  But  no  small  part  of  this  restlessness  leading  to  fre- 
quent ministerial  changes  is  chargeable  to  the  ministry  itself.  The 
minister  can  move  more  readily  than  the  physician  or  the  lawyer,  and 
with  less  loss,  and  therefore  allows  himself  to  entertam  the  hope  of 
bettering  his  position,  or  at  least  avoiding  existing  discomforts  by  a 
change.  , 
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A  fourth  cause  is  the  change  in  what  is  required  of  a  minister  by 
the  average  congregation.  In  some  respects  this  alteration  is  greatly 
to  his  advantage.  The  minister  is  now  expected  to  touch  common  in- 
terests at  many  points,  to  be  an  organizer  of  aggressive  church  work, 
a  teacher  of  the  young,  a  man  broadly  interested  in  all  that  makes  for 
the  betterment  of  the  community.  Nowadays,  owing  partly  to  the 
great  diffusion  of  entertaining  periodical  literature  and  the  relative  ces- 
sation of  interest  in  doctrinal  exposition,  the  demand  made  of  the  pul- 
pit  is  one  which  few  men  can  supply.  Ethical  and  religious  truths  must 
be  made  interesting;  they  must  be  put  in  such  form  as  to  attract 
a  jaded  attention.  The  multiplicity  of  labors  now  expected  of  a  pas- 
tor may  doubtless  be  remedied  in  larger  churches  by  the  increased 
subdivision  of  ministerial  work. 

It  is  evident  that  the  relative  decline  in  the  number  of  ministerial 
students  is  a  phenomenon  in  some  measure  to  be  expected  in  our  transi- 
tional age.  But  some  of  its  most  conspicuous  causes  are  remediable. 
We  need  a  deeper  appreciation  on  the  part  of  the  churches  of  the  dignity 
and  importance  of  the  ministerial  profession.  And  this  increased  appre- 
dation  of  the  dignity  and  significance  of  the  ministry  may  best  be 
wrought  out  by  the  ministry  itself.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  if  a  lower 
estimate  of  the  ministry  now  widely  obtains,  it  is  the  ministry  itself 
which  is  in  considerable  measure  responsible.  We  need  to  insist,  in 
our  own  thought,  upon  the  dignity  and  honor  of  the  calling  which  is 
ours.  We  need  to  urge  it  upon  young  men,  espedally  upon  young  men 
of  wealth,  as  a  service  of  joy,  usefulness,  and  sacrifice,  beyond  any  other 
calling.  Its  claims  are  far  too  infrequendy  presented  to  the  young  men 
of  our  schools  and  colleges.  Its  usefulness  and  honorableness  is  too 
seldom  impressed  upon  our  congregations.  These  defects  may  be  reme- 
died and  they  should  be  as  far  as  Ues  in  our  power,  for  EUs  sake  who 
honors  men  by  calling  them  into  His  service  in  the  noblest  of  all  pro- 
fessions,— the  Christian  minister. 
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SHALL  A  COMMITTEE  BE  APPOINTED  TO  REPORT  ON 
THE  CURiaCULA  OF  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARIES, 
WITH  A  VIEW  TO  ESTABUSHING  LARGER  UNIFORM- 
ITY? 

PROFESSOR  MELANCTHON  W.  JACOBUS.  D.  D. 

HAKTTOUD  TBEOLOOICAI.  SXHINABY,  HASTFORD,  CONHECTICITT. 

The  discussion  is  not  as  to  whether  there  is  Ia.ck  of  uniformity  in 
the  cuiricula  of  our  theological  schools.  The  catalogues,  registers,  and 
year-books  published  by  these  schools  are  evidence  enough  of  the  wide 
difference  in  the  selection  of  studies  pursued,  and  the  yet  wider  difference 
in  the  arrangement  of  their  pursuing. 

It  is  asilent  comment  on  theunfortunate  separation  among  the  schools 
in  the  work,  which,  after  all,  is  common  to  them,  and  it  is  an  explanation, 
to  a  certain  extent,  of  the  differentiation  in  the  product  which  these 
schools  turn  out  —  a  differentiation  the  effect  of  which  Is  unfortunate 
in  the  work  accomplished  by  the  student,  and  the  process  of  which  is 
unfortunate  in  the  work  carried  on  by  the  seminary,  while  it  is  an  expla- 
nation, also,  to  a  certain  extent,  of  the  restlessness  among  the  students, 
that  sends  them  drifting  among  the  seminaries  for  combinations  of 
courses,  the  cost  of  which  is  large  to  the  seminary  in  the  effort  at  study- 
adjustment,  and  to  the  students  themselves  in  the  demoralization  which 
always  comes  from  scattered  and  unclassified  work. 

Confessedly,  it  is  only  a  partial  explanation;  for  both  differentiation 
and  restlessness  are  due  to  many  causes,  some  of  them  in  the  student 
as  well  as  in  the  school,  and  some  lying  much  deeper  in  both  school 
and  student  than  mere  content  and  arrangement  of  studies.  At  this 
point  of  curriculum,  however,  there  does  lie  a  very  definite  cause  for 
both  evils,  so  that  we  are  justified  in  saying  that  our  question  is  one 
which  concerns  both  student  and  seminary,  and  merits,  on  our  part,  not 
only  a  careful  consideration,  but  also  as  hearty  an  attempt  as  is  possible 
to  bring  it  to  its  best  answer. 

This  best  answer,  I  am  convinced,  lies  in  the  direction  of  the  appoint- 
ment of  such  a  committee  as  is  proposed.  The  reasons  for  my  convic- 
tion are: 

I.  The  fact,  already  noted  and  patent  to  us  all,  of  the  sweeping 
differences  which  now  exist  among  the  curricula  of  the  seminaries,  and 
the  mevitable  separation  which  these  differences  cause.  Years  ago, 
doubtless,  such  separation  would  have  been  considered   the   proper 
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denominational  thing.  It  would  not  have  been  thought  possible  that 
credal  dogmatics  could  be  taught,  and  a  sectarian  ministry  prepared 
for,  without  a  relative  institutional  isolation.  In  fact,  it  is  largely 
because  of  what  obtained  ecclesiastically  a  generation  ago  that  we  have 
the  present  pedagogical  situation.  But  not  only  has  denominationalism 
lost  to  a  large  extent  its  separating  power,  we  are  coming  upon  an  era 
of  widespread  thoughtful  evangelism  in  which  the  common  service  of 
the  kingdom  will  emphasize  the  need,  I  do  not  say  of  an  identical  prep- 
aration for  this  service,  since  this  would  be  impracticable  and  most 
unwise  but  of  a  preparation  whidi  shall  carry  with  it  as  large  a  sense 
as  possible  of  community  of  purpose,  and  as  large  a  fact  as  possible 
of  fellowship  of  process;  for  these  things  make  the  strength  of  a  commcm 
service  to  a  common  cause. 

II.  Thefactof  thestudentrestlessness  among  the  seminaries,  andits 
inevitable  annoyance  to  the  institution  and  demoralization  to  the  man. 

I  am  well  aware  that  there  are  not  a  few  educators  who  hold  the 
student  to  be  best  prepared  who  has  carried  through  his  preparation 
on  the  eclectic  principle — a  study  here  and  a  study  there,  a  teacher 
here  and  a  teacher  there,  a  seminary  here  and  a  seminary  there  —  and 
many  things  everywhere,  and  some  things  nowhere.  I  am  not  disposed 
todeny  the  value  of  this  method,  especially  as  I  have  seen  some  excellent 
results  which  have  issued  from  it  —  men  taken  out  of  a  narrow  en- 
vironment in  which  all  education  had  been  carried  on  up  to  college 
graduation,  and  put  into  a  broader  contact  with  men  and  minds,  in 
order  that  their  preparation  might  be  one  which  would  fit  them  for  a 
living  service  in  a  life  work.  This  is  not  a  bad  thing,  if  it  be  not  carried 
to  a  frittering  extreme.  It  is  a  thing  to  be  encouraged  if  it  can  be  safe- 
guarded and  controlled.  But  the  case  must  be  an  urgent  one  wbidi 
would  justify  the  study  cost  to  the  student  and  the  teaching  cost  to  the 
seminary  which  this  process  now  involves,  A  relative  uniformity  of 
curricula  would  reduce  the  cost  to  both  parties  concerned,  would  make 
the  process  possible  in  many  cases  where  now  it  cannot  be  enjoyed, 
and  would  reduce  to  a  minimum  the  student  restlessness  which  now 
exists  because  a  seminary  rivalry,  by  strange  devices  of  encylcopsedia 
and  stranger  arts  of  schedule,  seems  to  throw  discredit  on  all  curricula 
which  are  not  measured  to  one  local  line. 

III.  The  fact,  not  yet  mentioned,  and  perhaps  not  wholly  manifest 
to  all  even  when  mentioned,  but  true  nevertheless,  that  what  would  be 
aimed  at  in  such  a  uniformity  would  be  simply  a  common  background 
on  which  necessary  modifications  might  be  placed  without  disturbing 
effect. 
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To  one  who  gives  careful  study  to  the  curricula  which  now  exist,  it 
must  be  clear  that  the  largest  evil  in  them  is  not  the  mere  fact  of  their 
comprehensive  variations,  but  the  fact  that  these  variations  involve  to 
a  great  extent  an  unscientific  encyclopedia.  Obviously,  in  the  student's 
preparation  for  the  ministry  there  is  a  sequence  of  studies  which  is 
pedf^ogically  right.  If  he  is  to  study  his  Bible  at  first-hand,  languages 
must  be  given  him  at  the  start,  as  his  tools  of  work.  If  he  is  to  study 
his  Bible  historically,  criticism  must  be  given  him  before  his  exegesis. 
If  be  is  to  make  his  theology  the  product  of  his  Bible  study,  there  must 
be  a  certain  arrangement  in  which  exegesis,  Biblical  theology,  and 
Biblical  dogmatics  will  furnish  him,  in  their  order,  the  interpretative 
materials  from  whidi  he  b  to  formulate  his  theological  conclusions. 
Any  other  arrangement  will  result,  for  example,  in  giving  him  a  poor 
exegesis  because  of  an  imperfect  language,  or  in  confusing  him  with 
placing  the  historical  foundation  of  his  exegesis  on  top  of  it  instead  of 
underneath  it,  or  in  imposing  his  theology  upon  his  interpretation  in- 
stead of  drawing  it  from  his  interpretation.  Unfortunately,  the  curricula 
of  our  schools  present  no  such  uniform  arrangement.  With  some,  the  lan- 
guage work  is  not  completed  in  the  first  year,  but  drags  itself  along 
with  grammar  and  lencon  into  the  later  parts  of  the  course.  With 
many,  criticism  docs  not  come  until  exegesis  is  well  on  its  way  —  in  one 
instance  being  reserved,  in  its  Old  Testament  department,  until  senior 
year,  when  it  is  made  a  required  study.  With  not  a  few,  theology  is 
begun  at  once,  and,  save  when  delayed,  is  not  prepared  for  with  any- 
thing more  than  a  hurried  exegesis,  the  object  of  which  seems  to  be 
rather  the  covering  of  ground  than  the  drill  in  interpretative  mathod. 
Evidently,  if  nothing  more  were  to  be  accomplished  by  the  proposed  com- 
mittee than  a,  uniformity  of  encyclopedia,  enough  benefit  would 
accrue  to  the  seminaries  and  their  students  to  more  than  justify  the 
committee's  labor;  for  it  would  not  only  help  the  work  which  the  indi- 
vidual seminary  is  trying  to  do  with  its  own  students,  but,  in  case  of 
student  transfer  from,  one  seminary  to  another,  it  would  remove  the 
greatest  cause  of  institutional  annoyance  in  adjustment  of  schedule, 
and  the  largest  source  of  student  irritation  in  demoralization  of  work. 
But,  on  this  basis  of  uniform  encyclopedia  there  would  lie  before  the 
committee  the  possibility  of  proposing  an  outline  content  of  study,  which 
might  be  a  valuable  suggestion  to  many  of  the  smaller  schools  and  a  not 
altogether  unnecessary  correction  to  some  of  the  larger  schools.  For 
it  is  quite  evident  that  the  year-books  before  us  show  not  only  that  the 
smaller  sdiool  curricula  could  be  greatly  enriched  vrithout  cost  to  the 
management,  or  much  effort  on  the  part  of  the  faculty,  but  that  the 
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larger  school  curricula  are,  in  not  a  few  cases,  tending  in  the  direction 
of  such  over-spedalizatioQ  of  work  as  threatens  that  very  interrelation 
of  studies  which  encyclopedia  designs  to  secure.  Tha%  are  such  thin^ 
A3  fads,  even  in  theological  education,  and  the  temptation  to  develop 
a  passing  popular  oiurse  of  study  into  disproportionate  size  is  great, 
while  the  yielding  to  it  is  certain  to  work  harm  to  that  cultural  spirit  of 
education  which  should  obtain  in  the  preparation  of  men  for  the  min- 
istry, if  it  obtains  anywhere  at  all. 

The  chance  which  the  proposed  conunittee  would  have  to  suggest 
ways  for  the  correcting  of  the  above  evils,  and  the  consequ^it  strength- 
ening of  the  seminaries  at  the  points  where  th^  are  best  doing  their 
work,  seems  to  me  to  be  good  reason  why  the  committee  should  be 
appointed. 
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Christ  as  a  Teacser 


Christ  as  a  teacher  antedated  Christ  as  the  Redeemer.  The 
Sermon  on  the  Mount  to  the  multitude,  the  doctrine  of  the  new  birth 
to  t^codemus,  of  the  spirituality  of  God  and  of  true  worship  to  the 
w(»nan  at  the  well,  came  before  the  "  It  is  finished  "  of  the  cross.  Be- 
cause they  came  before  ~the  death  of  our  Lord  they  are  not  separated 
from  it.  They  lead  up  to  it  as  nerves  to  the  brain;  they  are  illuminated 
by  it  as  the  path  is  which  leads  to  the  hght.  Sin  has  burrowed  so  deeply 
into  humanity;  has  so  completely  infected  it,  and  is  so  much  the  great 
obstacle  to  the  incoming  of  the  Truth,  that  it  is  no  wonder  that  the 
Church  has  given  so  much  emphasis  to  the  changing  of  moral  con- 
ditions, rather  than  emphasizing  the  founding  of  a  school  by  our  Lord 
and  pressing  religious  education  as  a  preparation  for  regeneration. 
There  is  no  division  among  us  as  to  the  necessity  of  education  in 
religion,  or  as  to  the  teaching  duty  of  the  Church  or  that  the  Church 
must  be  the  school  of  Christ.  Because  this  has  been  faultily  measured, 
we  have  such  misconceptions  of  the  church  among  some  Christians 
and  among  some  of  those  who  yield  no  allegiance  to  the  Church. 

It  seems  certain  that  the  Holy  Spirit  in  many  cases,  both  in  Chris- 
tian and  non-Christian  lands,  anticipates  Christian  teaching  by  a  vision  of 
personal  need  and  of  the  relations  of  the  essential,  if  not  the  historical, 
Christ  to  the  soul.  In  this  way  were  and  are  built  up  the  souls  of 
whom  Peter  said:  "  In  every  nation  he  that  feareth  him  and  worketh 
ri^teousness  is  accepted  with  him."  That  this  is  God's  way  for  all 
is  not  to  be  believed.  Our  Master  was  a  tireless  teacher.  It  is  a 
question  whether  he  gave  his  great»t  truths  in  his  sermon,  to  the  mul- 
titude or  to  the  single  soul.  He  gave  a  body  of  truth  to  men.  He 
a>nnected  it  with  all  things  great  and  small  in  his  material  kingdom. 
The  lantern  of  the  virgin,  the  broom  of  the  sweeper,  the  search  for 
the  penny,  the  yeast  of  the  housewife,  the  seed  of  the  sower,  the  lost 
sheep,  the  wayside  grain,  the  lovely  flower,  the  wayward  wind,  wereall 
allied  and  all  explained.  He  was  the  first  Christian  author  on  nature 
and  the  supernatural,  and  on  natural  law  in  the  spiritual  world. 
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I  have  thought  that  as  teachers  we  have  lost  power  by  neglecting 
the  Master's  method.  Our  Fathers  in  all  the  churches  feared  lest  they 
humbled  the  spiritual  in  making  it  seem  natural.  So  they  harked 
away  to  history  and  to  difficult  philosophizing,  to  schoolmen's  subtle- 
ties of  logic  and  casuistry,  gathering  illustrations  from  what  the  masses  ' 
do  not  and  cannot  know;  obtaining  much  repute  for  learning  and 
profundity;  preaching  to  the  twentieth  man  while  the  nineteen  slept, 
"  enduring  hardness  "  with  a  patience  they  thought  to  be  a  means  of 
grace.  A  proof  of  the  divinity  of  Christianity  is  that  it  has  survived 
some  of  the  teaching  of  its  modem  teachers. 

Further,  the  condition  of  our  modem  life  take  the  priest  of  the  family 
from  his  home  before  the  children  wake;  mothers  in  such  families 
have  as  little  time  for  being  a  Lois  or  a  Eunice  as  the  fathers  have 
for  being  family  priests.  So  much  of  that  sweet  and  noble  religious 
work  of  father  and  mother  which  some  of  us  recall  a  half -century  and 
more  ago  has  ceased;  has  been  put  into  the  bands  of  the  secular  and 
the  Sunday  school  teacher,  who  is  often  without  knowledge  of  life,  and 
sometimes  without  religious  depth  or  experience.  Yet  I  must  believe 
that  the  cases  of  gross  ignorance  of  Christian  history  and  doctrine  in 
well-grown  boys  and  college  students  are  chiefly  from  those  homes 
that  are  not  Christian  in  any  other  sense  than  that  they  exist  in  a  Chris- 
tian community. 

That  the  moral  bond  which  holds  society  together  must  be  forged 
by  some  stronger  force  than  convenience  or  natural  ethics,  I  fully  be- 
lieve. "  Thou  God  seest  me  "  is  a  nobler  restraint  than  "  My  neigh- 
bor or  the  police  will  see  me."  The  man  who  is  really  good  is  the  one 
whose  heart  is  toward  good  because  of  his  obligation  to  the  Good  One, 
God,  This  obligation  does  not  vary.  It  does  not  yield  to  weakness 
— to  business  trickery,  to  the  example  of  others.  It  would  not  vary 
if  the  state  passed  from  individualism  to  socialism.  It  is  as  firm  in 
the  night  as  in  the  day,  as  lofty  alone  as  in  the  multitude.  This  obli- 
gation cannot  be  truly  perceived  or  be  effectively  binding  without 
the  "  wasiiing  of  regeneration."  To  the  soul  thus  changed,  the 
ethical  is  the  important,  the  all-important. 


The  Chdrch  as  an  Educator 
rev.  albert  w.  hitchcock 

pastob  centbaj.  connreflational  chusch.  worcester,  uassachusetts 
After  the  father  of  the  family,  the  priest  was  the  first  teacher  of 

mankind.     Every  great  religion  has  been  an  educator  of  the  people. 

A  thousand  years  before  our  era,  the  Parashade  for  training  Brahman 
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youth  were  scattered  over  India.  Excavation  in  the  Euphrates  val- 
ley reveals  the  Babylonian  libraries  annexed  to  their  temples.  Bud- 
dha was  called  the  "  Teacher,"  and  his  temples  are  still  the  only  schools 
for  multitudes.  The  mosque  has  been  for  centuries  the  college  and  the 
library  of  Islam,  and  Mohammedan  scholars  once  preserved  for  us 
the  learning  of  the  East,  through  a  crisis  in  the  Christian  Church. 
The  Hebrews  made  educadon  a  religious  duty,  and  religion  the  climax 
of  education.  Jesus  Christ  was  pre-eminently  a  teacher.  He  gathered 
his  school  of  twelve  about  him,  and  with  his  last  commandment  sent 
them  forth  to  teach  all  nations  in  His  name.  That  commission  they 
delivered  to  all  who  came  after  them.  Not  only  has  the  Church  main- 
tained her  own  inner  culture,  but  by  force  of  her  truest  genius  she  has 
made  the  cause  of  general  intelligence  her  charge  out  of  a  deep  neces- 
sity. 

A  reo)gnized  order  of  teachers  appeared  in  the  earliest  of  the 
churches.  Within  a  century  catechetical  schools  grew  up  to  fit  ap- 
plicants for  membership  in  the  Church.  Schools  of  more  elaborate 
culture  developed  from  these  training  classes,  as  at  Alexandria,  to 
prepare  teachers  and  preachers  for  the  rapidly  extending  propagan- 
da. A  religion  with  a  book  was  of  necessity  an  educational  force 
whoever  it  went. 

For  centuries,  whatever  of  education  Europe  offered  was  admin- 
istered by  the  Church.  Ulfilas,  Martin  of  Tours,  Nestorius,  and  Patrick 
stand  among  the  earliest  champions  of  education.  From  the  council  of 
Constantinople  in  680,  when  it  was  decreed  that  bishop>s  and  priests  every- 
where should  provide  schools  free  of  cost  for  the  poor,  and  at  proper 
charges  for  those  better  endowed,  education  was  the  adcnowledged 
duty  of  the  Church,  although  these  decrees  were  expressions  of  an 
ideal  rather  than  the  assurance  of  actual  facts. 

Charlemagne  provided  public  schools,  grammar  schools,  and  semi- 
naries, and  required  that  these  be  sustained  by  cathedral  and  mon- 
astery. He  gathered  about  him  wise  men  like  Alcuin  of  York  and 
Ansgar,  and  scores  of  others  caught  the  contagion  of  high  resolve  and 
devotion.  The  torch  was  handed  from  man  to  man  across  the  Conti- 
nent and  down  the  centuries.  The  cathedrals  and  monasteries  were 
the  solitary  seats  of  culture  until  the  universities  and  the  New  Learn- 
ing appeared,  and  these  also  found  a  welcome  and  their  early  nuture 
in  the  Church.  All  the  professions  were  wholly  in  the  hands  of  the 
clergy  until  the  sixteenth  century.  The  first  layman  to  be  seated  in 
a  professor's  chair  at  any  university  won  the  right  in  1483,  after  a 
severe  struggle.    Indeed,  the  formative  purpose  of  the  European  uni- 
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versities  was  the  same  that  gave  birth  to  our  American  colleges, — j«o- 
vision  for  an  educated  clergy. 

What  the  Renaissance  began  the  Reformation  carried  out,  and 
education  broadened  in  its  purpose  to  provide  for  all  who  cared  to 
study.  The  note  of  universality  was  given  to  the  universities.  Wher- 
ever the  Reformed  faith  prevailed,  sciences  were  freely  studied  and  a 
broader  range  was  given  to  thought.  If  direct  control  by  the  dogy 
was  less  evident,  the  spirit  of  the  Church  still  ruled  in  the  centers  of 
learning  under  patronage  of  the  state  or  of  laymen,  as  truly  as  where 
the  hierarchy  dominated  classroom  and  faculty. 

Under  the  impulse  of  a  counter-reformation,  the  Jesuits  organized 
a  teaching  body,  the  like  of  which  the  world  has  never  seen,  and  for  a 
century  controlled  the  education  of  Roman  Catholics,  and  largely  also 
of  Protestant  youth.  The  Bible  appeared  in  the  tongue  of  the 
common  people,  and  free  learning  always  follows  the  Bible  among  the 
people.  Popular  education  became  as  much  the  duty  of  the  Prot- 
estant churches  as  preaching  or  worship.  If  the  care  of  the  sdiool 
and  university  was  handed  over  to  the  state,  so  was  the  care  of  reli- 
gion, in  Germany  and  England,  in  Holland  and  the  northern  countries. 
But  it  was  done  with  the  understanding  that  the  State  was  Christian, 
and  would  safeguard  the  interests  of  the  Church  in  school  and  con- 
gregation alike. 

In  our  own  country,  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony  had  hardly  estab- 
lished itself  before  those  wise,  foreseeing  Puritans  planned  their  com- 
mon schools.  The  pastors  were  their  first  teachers,  and  when  John 
Harvard  endowed  the  college  lest  there  should  arise  "  an  iUitoate 
ministry  to  the  churches  when  our  present  minister  shall  lie  in  the  dust," 
the  entire  Church  spoke  through  him.  It  has  been  speaking  ever  since, 
through  Yale,  Bowdoin,  Trinity,  Wesleyan,  Amherst,  and  Williams, 
and  Dartmouth,  every  one  of  them  the  product  of  its  spirit  and  sdf- 
sacrifidng  bounty;  through  Oberlin  and  Marietta,  Beloit  and  &rin- 
neU,  Fargo  and  Drury,  Colorado  Springs,  and  the  Christian  collies 
of  the  western  slope.  What  power  has  cared  for  negro  education  at 
Fiske  and  Hampton,  Atlanta  and  Tuskegee,  Howard  and  Tougaloo, 
and  Straight  ?  The  Indian  has  been  uplifted,  not  by  the  government 
agent,  but  by  the  Christian  teadier.  Surely,  the  Churdi  is  stiU  the 
educator  of  the  nation.  This  educational  impulse  is  deep  and  strong 
in  Christianity.    It  is  a  part  of  its  very  life. 

Dealing  with  religious  natures,  the  Church  has  carried  on  an  iimer 
training  of  emotion,  intellect,  and  will  through  her  ritual  and  preaching. 
The  forms  of  her  worship  that  were  gradually  wrought  out,  sensuous. 
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mystical,  appealing,  had  their  reason  in  their  educational  value.  Wor- 
ship became  a  school  for  the  emotions  and  a  stimulus  to  the  imagina- 
tioo.  When  it  ended  there,  this  partial  training  gave  an  arrested  de- 
velc^ment  that  left  its  pupils  children  still.  When  the  pulpit  has  been 
sUent,  men  have  fallen  away  from  the  Church,  and  its  influence  has 
.  waned.  Preaching  has  an  intimate  and  essential  part  to  play  in  the 
instruction  of  the  Church.  The  great  preachers  have  been  teachers 
of  the  people,  from  St.  Paul  to  Phillips  Brooks. 

It  is  too  late  now  to  insist  upon  the  duty  of  parents  to  teach  their  own 
children  in  religious  things.  Not  all  children  have  religious  parents. 
Qiristian  people  have  become  so  accustomed  to  assign  the  function  of 
teaching  to  others,  that  they  are  too  ignorant  and  unwilling  to  attempt 
the  task.  It  is  safer  to  hand  the  average  child  over  to  such  teachers 
as  the  Church  can  muster,  than  to  leave  him  to  the  indifference  and 
neglect  of  his  home.  To  ask  the  state  to  do  this  work  of  religious  educa- 
tion is  to  ask  the  impossible  at  present.  For  many  years  to  come,  this 
essential  part'of  education  must  be  administered  by  the  Cburdi  out- 
side the  schools,  as  a  sacred  trust  imposed  upon  it  by  the  state.  Re- 
ligious teaching  we  must  have,  and  at  least  upon  a  par  with  that  given 
to  our  children  in  other  branches  of  culture.  Our  equipment  for  it, 
desultory  and  incomplete,  should  be  made  as  excellent  as  that  pro- 
vided by  the  state.  We  are  the  state,  and  we  are  not  doing  all  of  our 
duty  if  we  fail  to  provide  the  best  facilities  for  the  religious  education 
of  our  chUdren. 

Much  has  been  done  to  meet  the  demand  for  better  religious  in- 
struction. I  have  recently  made  investigation  of  present  conditions 
throughout  the  Northern  states.  Out  of  i,3oo  inquiries  equally  divided 
among  Baptists,  Congregationalists,  Methodists,  and  Presbyterians, 
it  is  significant  that  responses  came  from  one-half.  190  Congrega- 
tional, 150  Presbyterian,  123  Methodist,  and  lai  Baptist  answers  Were 
of  use.  In  reply  to  the  first  question,  "  In  preaching,  do  you  seek 
definitely  to  teach,  or  rather  to  inspire  ?"  The  usual  answer  was  "Both,'' 
.but  the  emphasis  was  clearly  placed  upon  teaching.  I  learned  that  63 
per  cent,  of  the  Baptists  sending  data,  55  per  cent  of  the  Congrega- 
tioikalists,  51  per  cent  of  the  Methodists,  and  53  per  cent  of  the  Presby- 
terians teadk  regular  classes  in  Sunday  school,  while  enough  more 
serve  as  substitute  teachers  to  increase  the  ratio  to  70  per  cent  for  the 
first,  and  60  per  cent  for  the  other  three  denominations.  Of  them  all, 
only  31  teach  in  junior  or  primary  grades.  The  International  Lessons 
are  in  use  by  68  per  cent  of  Baptists,  49  per  cent  of  Congregationalists, 
80  per  cent  of  Methodists,  and  67  per  cent  of  Presbyterians  who  sent 
implies. 
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Pastor's  classes  outside  of  Sunday  School  are  reported  by  35  per 
cent,  of  Baptists,  63  per  cent,  of  Congregadonalists,  95  per  cent,  of 
Methodists,  and  30  per  cent,  of  Presbyterians ;  but  very  few  of  the  Bap- 
tist classes  are  the  catediumen  classes  covered  in  the  question.  Con- 
gregationalists  report  47  original  courses  and  many  published  lessons 
and  catechisms.  Three  Baptists,  4a  Congregationalists,  31  Methodists, 
and  50  Presbyterians  use  catechisms,  but  the  last  two  sects  teach  them 
in  Sunday  school,  and  Congregationalists  generally  make  the  catechism 
an  outline  rather  than  a  task  for  the  memory.  Fifteen  different  cat- 
echisms are  named. 

A  large  number  of  pastors  engage'in  various  sorts  of  teaching  out- 
side of  Sunday  school  and  the  catechumen's  class.  Some  make  the  mid- 
week service  their  opportunity,  others  employ  the  young  people's  meet- 
ing for  teaching,  fewer  hold  teachers'  meetings,  more  than  twice  as 
many  hold  week-day  Bible  classes,  and  a6  report  mission  study  classes, 
equally  divided  between  Congregationalists  and  all  the  rest.  New 
Testament  Greek,  literature,  music,  philosophy,  history,  and  sociology 
are  also  taught.  While  few  report  thoroughgoing  plans  for  a  distinctly 
educational  ministry,  the  influence  of  so  much  teaching  and  of  the 
definite  intention  to  make  their  preaching  educational  rather  than  sim- 
ply inspirational  must  be  of  value  in  strengthening  the  influence  of 
the  Church  in  the  community. 


Cdltuhe  Courses  in  Chusches 
EEV.  E.  E.  CHIVERS,  D.D. 

AMERICAN  BAPTIST  HOKE  UtSStONAKV   SOOETV,   NEW  YORK  CITY 

About  twelve  years  ago  the  Baptist  Young  People's  Union  of  Amer- 
ica inaugurated  a  comprehensive  series  of  Biblical  and  missionary 
studies,  in  four-year  periods,  for  the  young  people  of  that  denomination. 
The  Biblical  studies,  in  thirty  lessons  a  year,  treated  such  topics  as 
"  Preparations  for  the  Messiah,"  "  The  Life  and  Teachings  of  Jesus," 
"  The  Labors  and  Letters  of  the  Apostles,"  "  Struggles  for  Distinc- 
tive Principles,"  "  Doctrines  of  our  Faith,"  "  The  Christian  Life."- 
These  studies  were  prepared  by  men  of  recognized  scholarship,  and 
were  taken  by  thousands  of  young  people — by  many,  it  Is  true,  in  a 
very  superflcial  way,  by  others  with  earnest  purpose.  The  benefit  of 
these  studies  to  multitudes  of  young  people,  and  to  the  churches  of 
which  they  were  members,  is  beyond  question.  To  many  they  came 
as  a  revelation,  broadening  the  horizon,  giving  men  vision  of  the  one 
increasing  purpose  of  divine  salvation,  confirmin);  faith,  enriching 
experience,  and  stimulating  to  intelligent  service.    Pastors  found  men 
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and  effident  helpers,  and  received  for  themselves  intellectual  stiniulus. 
The  topic  of  study  for  the  current  year  is  "  Great  Christian  Truths," 
the  lessons  being  prepared  by  Edward  Judson,  D.  D,,  with  "  Sugges- 
tions for  Collateral  Study  "  by  Spencer  B.  Meeser,  D.  D.  It  is  grati- 
fying to  know  that  six  thousand  of  the  pamphlets  containing  instal- 
ments of  these  lessons  are  being  sent  out  monthly.  Lessons  on  the 
same  topics  in  sunpUfied  forms  are  issued  for  juniors. 

This  represents  a  kind  of  work  which  may  be  pursued  in  the  churches 
at  large.  While  this  great  organization,  the  Religious  Education  As- 
sociation, is  bringing  forth  and  proclaiming  its  lofty  ideals,  formulat- 
ing its  comprehensive  plans,  and  seeking  to  co-ordinate  the  agencies 
for  religious  education,  there  are  some  practical  forms  in  which  the 
work  of  education  may  be  carried  on  now  in  our  churches.  We  can 
inauguaiate  — 

I.    A  New  Method  of  Bible  Study 

There  are  multitudes  of  people  in  our  churches  whose  treatment  of 
the  Bible  is  strangely  out  of  harmony  with  their  professions  concerning 
it.  They  profess  to  regard  it  as  the  authoritative  and  supreme  revela- 
tion of  Gk>d;  yet  they  are  content  with  a  fragmentary  and  superficial 
knowledge  of  it,  which  they  would  be  ashamed  to  confess  in  regard  to 
any  text-book  that  they  need  in  the  school.  The  progress  of  historical 
criticism  has  made  it  possible  for  us  to  read  and  interpret  the  book 
along  these  lines  to  an  extent  and  with  a  certainty  never  before  pos- 
sible. In  the  light  of  historical  criticism  the  messages  of  the  old  prophets 
stand  out  with  new  signihcance;  we  have  a  new  vision  of  the  historical 
Christ  and  of  the  meaning  of  his  teachings  and  of  those  of  the  Apostles; 
we  can  read  the  book  with  new  discrimination  as  to  its  values.  Here 
is  a  door  of  opportumty  through  which,  surely,  a  pastor  should  seek  to 
lead  his  people — as  many  as  will,  and  especially  the  young.  Such  a 
culture  course  would  quicken  new  interest  in  Bible  study;  it  would 
invest  the  old  book  with  a  new  charm;  it  would  furnish  a  broader 
base  for  reUgious  experience  and  put  underneath  faith  a  deeper,  stronger 
foundation;  it  would  meet  the  scientific  temper  and  inteUectual  de- 
mands of  our  times;  it  would  be  in  harmony  with  the  methods  to 
irtiich  our  young  people  are  accustomed  in  the  schools,  but  which 
they  so  often  miss  in  the  church,  and  might  thus  help  to  check  the  ten- 
den*^  to  alienation  from  the  chiurch.    There  is  need  of  — 

a.    A  Course  w  Christian  Ethics 
Religion  aims  at  right  living.    It  is  more  than  creed;  it  is  more  than 
a  ritual;  it  is  more  than  a  rapture;  it  is  more  than  a  round  of  activities. 
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It  13  essentiaUj'  a  life.  Christian  truth  is  not  a  tinted  but  vaporous 
cloud  to  be  gazed  at  and  speculated  about  as  an  apocalypse  in  the  air; 
it  is  an  inspiration  that  expresses  itself  in  right  living  and  impels  to  hon- 
orable conduct  in  aJl  life's  relations. 

The  trend  of  thought  in  our  time  is  distinctly  towards  the  more 
ethical  conception  of  Christianity.  Less  value  is  attached  to  emotional 
frames  of  mind  or  to  dogmatic  statements  of  belief,  and  more  to  ri^t- 
eousness  in  life. 

Here,  again,  is  a  wide  field  and  an  open  door  of  opportunity.  The 
true  ethical  life  has  been  defined  as  "  the  fulfillment  of  all  personal  rela- 
tions." These  relations  are  not  only  manifold,  but  also  in  many  cases 
delicate  and  perplexing,  calling  for  keen  discernment  and  discrimina- 
tion. There  is  need  of  clearness  of  vision,  sanity  of  judgment,  strength 
of  principle,  sensitiveness  of  consdence,  and,  above  all,  of  supreme 
loyalty  to  God.  The  pastor  who  leads  his  people — as  many  as  wiU, 
and  especially  the  young — ^in  an  orderly  and  comprehensive  way,  to  v 
clear  vision  of  their  personal  relations  and  duties,  and  to  an  application 
of  Christian  principles  to  those  relations,  is  peifonning  an  invaluable 
service,  which  will  bear  fruit  in  attainment  in  "  the  pure  art  of  living." 
There  is  room  and  need,  also,  of  — 
3.    A  Course  of  Training  in  Forms  and  Methods  of  Christian  Work 

There  are  multitudes  of  people  in  the  churches  who  would  willin^y 
engage  In  some  form  of  active,  beneficent  ministry— and  this  is  espe- 
cially true  of  our  young  people — if  they  only  knew  what,  and  where, 
and  how.  They  listen  to  exhortations  to  service;  the  feeling  and  the 
will  are  stirred  by  the  appeal;  they  are  ready  to  engage  in  active  ser- 
vice; but  in  the  absence  of  definite  statement  they  do  not  know  how  to 
act  intelligendy.  They  need  to  be  taught  the  breadth  and  many- 
sidedness  of  Christian  work;  the  religious  value  of  any  really  useful 
work,  special  forms  of  service  in  the  church  and  in  the  community  which 
offer  scope  for  religious  activity,  with  wise  methods  for  the  expression 
of  activity. 

No  pastor  who  seeks  to  secure  an  all-round  rehgious  culture  for 
his  people  will  fail  to  provide  some  method  for  — 
4.    A  Study  0}  Missions 

This  will  broaden  the  horizon,  enlarge  the  sympathies,  bring  into 
closer  fellowship  with  the  thought  and  purpose  and  mission  of  Christ, 
and  lead  to  a  new  interest  in  and  a  new  interpretation  of  current  events 
and  world-movements,  as  being  related  to  the  progress  of  the  kingdom 
of  God  upon  earth. 
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But  I  an  not  further  particularize.  I  have  indicated  simply  some 
of  the  lines  along  which  it  is  quite  practicable  for  the  pastor  to  lead 
his  people,  and  in  so  doing  to  contribute  to  the  development  of  Chris- 
tian character  and  efficiency.  Difficulties  will,  of  course,  suggest 
themselves,  but  n<me  that  are  insurmountable.  Not  all  pastors,  in- 
deed, are  qualified,  either  temperamentally  or  mentally,  for  the  specific 
work  of  teaching;  but  in  many  who  seem  to  possess  no  special  aptitude 
there  is  latent  faculty  that  might  be  developed  by  doing.  Where  pas- 
tors lack  the  gift,  the  services  of  others  may  often  be  enlisted.  It  may 
be  said  that  the  time  and  strength  of  busy  pastors  are  already  over- 
taxed with  multitudinous  duties  and  cares.  A  revision  of  plans  of  work 
may  be  necessary,  and  some  thin^  of  lesser  moment  and  value  be  set 
aside  in  order  that  the  larger  claims  of  religious  culture  may  be  met. 
It  may  be  said  further,  that  comparatively  few  of  the  people  will  enter 
upon  any  such  courses  as  have  been  outlined.  Granting  that,  the 
investment  of  time  and  strength  and  personality  in  the  training  of  the 
few  may  in  the  long  run  yield  larger  returns  in  the  kingdom  than  any 
other  that  can  be  made. 
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REV.  EDWARD  CUMMINGS 

PASTOR  BOTJTa  CONOREOATIONlU.  CHOKCn  (oKHAZUM)  or  BOSTON     CAMBBIDOE, 


What  is  needed  more  than  anything  else  is  the  kind  of  instruction 
whidi  teaches  us  to  write  History  with  a  large  H  and  Nature  with  a 
large  N.  Write  your  history  that  way,  and  immediately  the  unhappy 
distinction  between  sacred  history  and  profane  history,  between 
things  sacred  and  things  secular,  disappears  —  just  as  the  unhappy 
ccmflict  between  religion  and  science  vanishes  when  we  learn  to  write 
Nature  with  a  large  N.  There  is  no  reason  why  this  [»vposition  should 
seem  strange  or  new  to  you.  There  is  plenty  of  good  precedent  for  it. 
Why  is  it  that  this  story  of  Jewish  life  and  thought  is  called  the  Bible, 
the  Book  of  books?  Why  is  it  that  for  thousands  of  years,  generation 
after  generation  has  found  strength  and  comfort  and  inspiration  in  these 
naive  records  ?  It  is  simply  because  the  writers  wrote  their  history  and 
their  stories  and  their  poems  with  the  large  H.  It  vras  God's  story 
which  they  recorded;  it  was  the  story  of  the  way  in  which  God  had 
created  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  the  sea  and  all  that  in  them  Is:  of 
die  way  m  which  He  had  revealed  his  laws  of  life  and  prosperity  to 
great  patriots  and  leaders,  like  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Moses.  This 
Bible  owes  its  perennial  power  largely  to  the  fact  that  in  it  Hi5tc»7  is 
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written  with  a  large  H  and  Nature  with  a  large  N.  There  is  absolutely 
no  precedent  in  the  Old  Testament  for  our  modem  habit  of  distinguish- 
ing between  religious  truth  and  sdentific  truth. 

Think  of  the  inspiration  which  would  come  to  us  and  our  chUdreii 
if  the  writers  of  history  and  the  teachers  of  history  realized  that  our 
history  is  just  as  sacred  as  ever  Jewish  history  was;  that  our  people  are 
a  chosen  people  as  truly  as  ever  the  Hebrews  were.  Think  what  an 
inspiration  it  would  be,  if  we  should  gather  our  children  about  us  and 
repeat  to  them  the  sacred  history  of  our  own  beloved  country  —  the 
true  and  miraculous  story  of  how  God  brought  our  Pilgrim  Fathers 
and  Puritan  ancestors  out  of  the  house  of  bondage  and  the  land  of  Egypt- 
How  God  brought  our  pious  forefathers,  with  their  wives  and  little  ones, 
safely  across  wintry  seas  more  formidable  than  any  Red  Sea.  How 
God  led  our  fathers  and  mothers  in  their  wanderings  in  the  vast  unex- 
plored wilderness  of  this  new  world.  How  He  delivered  them  from 
pestilence,  and  famine,  and  sword,  from  savage  beasts,  and  still  more 
savage  men.  How  He  made  of  this  little  handful  of  chosen  people  a  great 
nation.  How  He  gave  them  leaders,  statesmen,  prophets  and  teachers, 
inventors  and  discoverers,  like  Washington,  Franklin,  Lincoln,  Agassiz, 
Emerson,  who  were  greater  than  the  patriardis  of  old,  and  saw  God 
more  clearly  than  Abraham,  Isaac,  Jacob,  Moses,  or  Luther,  or  Calvin 
could  see  Him.  How  God  has  punished  us  and  our  forefathers  for 
the  sin  of  slavery,  visidng  the  iniquities  of  the  fathers  upon  the  children 
unto  the  third  and  fourth  generation.  How  He  has  taught  us  and  our 
fathers  in  the  name  of  trade,  commerce,  factory  legislation,  conflicts  of 
labor  and  capital,  the  impossibility  of  successful  self-seeking,  and  the 
absolute  necessity  of  seeking  first  the  welfare  of  God's  kingdom  of  the 
social  family.  Most  inspiring  of  all,  how  God,  after  sifting  the  nations 
of  the  earth  to  get  this  nation,  has  intrusted  this  chosen  people  with 
the  lofty  mission  of  making  the  family  kingdom  of  democracy  come  on 
earth  as  it  is  in  heaven. 

This  is  the  inspiring  history  which  I  would  I  might  engrave  upon 
the  heart  and  mind  of  every  boy  and  girl,  every  man  and  woman  in 
this  beloved  country.  It  is  this  story,  His  story,  God's  story,  and  not 
the  mere  dates  and  details  and  raw  materials  of  history,  that  every 
child  in  our  public  schools  ought  to  learn  by  heart.  It  is  His  story,  and 
not  mere  history,  that  the  historian  should  write  and  the  teachers  and 
professors  in  colleges  and  universities  should  teach.  If  the  schools  do 
not  teach  this,  then  is  their  teaching  vain.  If  the  universities  do  not 
teach  this,  then  is  their  wisdom  foolishness  and  their  light  darkness. 
If  education  does  not  center  about  this,  then  it  is  but  a  blind  leader  of 
the  blind. 
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But  when  we  have  leared  to  write  Nature  with  a  large  N,  and  History 
with  a  large  H,  we  shall  find  the  real  beauty  and  inspiration  of  life 
in  this  reunion  of  science  and  religion,  of  sacred  and  secular.  Then 
education  will  teach  us  how  the  world  is  God's  world.  Then  astronomy 
and  the  music  of  the  spheres  will  tell  of  the  glory  and  grandeur  and 
rationality  of  It.  Then  psychology  will  teach  us  how  to  will  and  do 
God's  infinitely  rational  and  good  pleasure. 


REV.  JOHN  R.  GOW 

PASTOR  PEKKIN3  STBEET  BAPTIST  CHURCH,    S0I1ERV1U.E,   UASSACHUSBTTS 

I  can  offer  but  a  single  suggestion  toward  this  discussion.  Perhaps 
it  will  be  best  stated  in  the  fanuliar  words  with  which  (he  writer  of  the 
Fourth  Gospel  declares  his  purpose  in  writing  the  Gospel:  "That 
ye  may  believe  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  and  that, 
believing,  ye  may  have  life  in  His  name."  For  me,  the  educational 
aims  of  the  Church  are  summed  in  the  word  "  life  " ;  that  life  is  to  be 
reached  through  believing;  and  that  believing  is  nothing  short  of  sur- 
render in  full  to  what  is  conceived  to  be  the  supreme  disclosure  of  the 
Divine  Presence  in  the  forms  of  humanity.  The  vision  of  an  ideal 
social  order  under  the  name  of  the  Kingdom,  the  setting  forth  of  the 
principles  controlling  spiritual  existence  in  time  and  in  eternity,  all 
the  truths  discovered,  revealed,  and  articulated,  by  which  the  thought 
of  man  is  brought  into  harmony  with  the  great  realities,  and  even  the 
exhibition  of  the  highest  human  personalities  as  embodiments  of 
the  Divine  Personality,  are  in  the  New  Testament  only  means  to  an 
end.  Whatever  the  subject-matter  of  its  teaching  may  be,  its  aim  is 
life  for  the  believer. 

Pre-eminently  do  the  conditions  which  surround  the  educational 
work  of  the  church  at  the  present  time  demand  that  this  aim  of  "  life  by 
faith  "  be  kept  clearly  and  steadfastly  in  view.  The  Chiu'ch  is,  per- 
force, sharing  its  honored  positions  as  teacher  with  many  other  insti- 
tutions seekmg  human  welfare.  Even  her  specialty  of  fostering  the 
religious  life  has  been  successfully  invaded.  The  temper  of  the  com- 
mon-thinking denies  her  exclusive  claims.  Neither  cloistered  nor 
scholastic  instruction  falls  on  very  attentive  ears.  The  men  in  the 
stirring  arenas  of  the  modem  world  have  neither  time  nor  patience 
for  what  does  not  plainly  concern  the  struggle  for  life.  Make  it  evi- 
dent that  the  Church  has  found  the  motives  to  the  noblest  and  suc- 
cessful living,  and  that  her  servants  and  teachers  know  how  to  bring 
these  motives  to  bear  on  the  average  man  so  as  to  put  life  into  him. 
and  the  modem  man  is  ready  to  respond. 
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Such  life  can  never  escape  from  God,  its  source.  It  may  be  that 
rationalism  is  the  fostra'  child  of  reformation,  but  in  due  season  a. 
spiritual  faith  is  bom  of  rationalism  itself.  The  power  mea  seek 
in  the  religion  and  education  of  the  diurches  is  ever  the  mighty  power 
of  an  endlessly  enlarging  life. 

This,  then,  is  my  single  contention,  that  the  aim  of  rehgious  edu- 
cation, in  OUT  day,  is  to  deal  with  all  the  material  that  comes  to  hand 
from  aJl  the  universe  of  knowledge  and  revelation,  and  so  to  present  and 
interpret  it,  according  to  the  wisest  pedagogical  methods,  as  to  produce 
life  in  individuals  by  bringing  them  into  conscious  and  believing  action 
as  in  the  presence  of  Him  "  in  whom  we  live  and  move  and  have  our 
being." 
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The  Pastor  as  Teaches 

rev.  everett  d.  bitrr,  d-d. 

PASTOR  lasi  sjtmsi  CHinicH,  newton  center,  massachuseits 
I  venture  to  suggest  some  definite  ways  in  which  the  pastor  may 
render  valuable  service  as  a  teacher. 

First  of  all,  as  the  teacher  of  teachers.  It  is  easier  to  critidse  the 
ineffidency  of  modem  Sunday  school  teachers  than  it  is  to  provide  those 
who  can  do  any  better.  The  young  men  and  women  of  our  churches 
who  are  enrolled  in  the  teaching  force  of  our  Sunday  schools  are  doing 
the  best  they  know  how  to  do.  They  are  to  be  congratulated,  not 
criticised;  praised,  not  ridiculed.  They  cannot  go  to  a  school  of  peda- 
gogy; they  cannot  master  the  treatises  upon  the  subject.  To  offer 
them  a  recent  volume  on  psychology  would  be  to  dishearten  them,  yet 
they  are  being  told  by  ardent  and  eloquent  speakers  at  Sunday  school 
conventions  that  unless  their  teaching  accords  with  modem  pedagogical 
and  psychological  methods  they  are  really  doing  harm  to  the  souls  of 
their  children.  They  become  discouraged,  grieve  over  their  lack  of 
preparedness  for  so  serious  responsibilties,  and  not  infrequendy  give 
up  their  tasks.  The  more  conscientious,  earnest,  and  Intelligent  of 
the  teachers  are  the  most  sensitive  to  their  own  inadequacy.  A  pastor's 
class  for  teacher- training  will  meet  such  a  condition  and  supply  the 
need.  Here  the  simple,  fundamental  laws  of  mind  may  be  explained 
in  a  friendly,  informal  way.  The  more  effective  methods  of  presenting 
truth  may  be  talked  over,  the  thought  method  and  the  teaching  method 
of  Jesus  and  Paul  may  be  learned  by  a  new  and  interesting  study  of 
the  New  Testament.  The  hterary  and  historical  method  of  Bible-study 
may  be  explained  and  the  illumining  discoveries  of  retsnt  research 
presented.  Into  such  a  class  may  be  gathered  not  only  those  who  are 
already  teaching,  but  those  also  who  might  be  available  for  such  service. 
Call  it  a  Biblical  Research  Club,  call  it  a  Normal  Class,  call  it  a  Teachers' 
Training  Class,  call  it  what  you  will,  only  let  the  result  be  gained  that 
a  group  of  people  bent  on  understanding  the  Word  of  God  and  knowing 
how  to  teadi  it,  shall  meet  under  the  competent  leadership  of  their 
minister  and  «igage  in  the  endeavor. 

The  mechanics  of  such  a  class  meeting  may  be  easily  disposed  of. 
A  small  contribution  from  each  member  of  the  group  will  provide  a 
sufficient  fund  to  make  available  the  best  periodicals  in  the  varied 
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departments  of  Bible-study.  The  members  may  be  detailed  for  special 
work,  or  the  class  divided  into  smaller  groups,  who  will  look  up  matters 
of  interest  in  exposition,  excavation,  in  history  or  geography,  criticism 
and  interpretation  respectively,  or  work  away  in  the  field  of  child-study, 
or  teaching  methods,  and  at  each  meeting  new  light  wiD  be  brought, 
new  interest  awakened,  new  enthusiasm  engendered,  and  the  whole 
group  enriched  by  the  gifts  of  each.  The  meeting  of  such  a  class  as 
this  may  well  displace  an  ineffectual  Sunday  night  service,  or  find  a 
new  place  for  itself  in  the  midweek  services,  .even  at  the  sacrifice  of 
some  meeting  of  the  older  type,  for  such  a  class  will  generate  power 
and  make  the  teaching  force  of  the  church  available  and  efficient. 

A  second  field  for  pastoral  leadership  is  in  missionary  study.  In  the 
great  majority  of  our  churches  the  missionary  work  is  relegated  to  the 
women  of  the  church.  And  yet  the  great  enterprise  of  missions  expects 
to  succeed  by  the  offerings  which  prosperous,  intelligent  men  will  give 
through  the  church  treasuries.  It  has  been  found  perfectly  practicable 
in  one  church  to  induce  a  large  number  of  men  to  read  missionary 
biography.  In  one  single  season  three  dozen  men  were  pledged  to 
read  some  thrilling  life-story  of  a  great  missionary,  and  report  his  in- 
spiration and  impressions  at  a  missionary  concert.  This  is  not  a  diffi- 
cult task  in  any  church.  Let  a  missionary  committee  under  the  direction 
of  the  pastor,  in  laying  out  a  series  of  missionary  meetings  for  the  church , 
plan  to  have  half  of  them,  at  least,  the  presentation  of  the  lives  of  as 
many  noted  missionaries.  Each  biography  may  be  divided  among  five 
men,  asked  to  read  a  few  chapters  and  present  a  certain  period  of  the 
life.  Few  men  will  refuse  such  a  request.  By  such  a  simple  and 
practical  method  the  men  of  the  church  may  be  made  enthusiastic  for 
missions,  new  and  hitherto  unheard  voices  will  bring  new  power  to  the 
public  meetings,  the  whole  church  receive  the  impulse  and  the  missionary 
treasuries  a  marked  increase  in  offerings. 

A  third  field,  even  more  promising  than  the  other  two,  is  among  the 
children.  It  will  readily  be  granted  that  our  modem  secondary  schools 
do  not  impart  a  strong  ethical  impulse,  nor  give  to  our  boys  and  girls 
the  inslniction  in  morals  which  they  deeply  need.  The  intellectual 
culture  is  ethically  colorless.  There  is  not  time  in  the  ordinary  Sunday 
school  session  for  such  instruction ,  except  as  it  may  be  incidental  to  the 
regular  lesson.  The  homes  are  rare  in  which  definite  instruction  in 
the  great  Christian  principles  of  conduct  is  given.  Where,  then,  shall 
our  young  mariners  leam  a  true  naulical  code  before  they  venture  upon 
perilous  seas,  unless  their  ministers,  whom  they  know  and  love,  come 
to  their  aid  ? 
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As  to  manifest  results:  (a)  The  opportunity  such  a  class  aSords 
for  personal,  immediate,  and  friendly  intercourse  with  the  children. 
The  hand  of  a  friend  most  easily  can  lead  another  into  the  larger  Ufe. 
Such  conversational  hours  naturally  induce  an  understanding  and 
frankness  which  the  remote  touch  of  the  pulpit,  or  an  occasional  visit 
to  the  Sunday-school,  can  never  accomplish,  {b)  The  opportunity 
for  co-operation  with  the  home  in  influencing  the  spirit  and  temper 
of  the  diildren.  How  can  ministers  and  parents  get  together  any  more 
readily  than  when  their  hearts  are  fused  in  the  fires  of  a  single  inter- 
est? (c)  The  opportunity  of  really  determining  the  moral  code  of  a  life 
and  settling  his  standardsof  conduct.  When  a  minister  faces  his  congre- 
gation he  is  compelled  to  realize  that  his  hearers  are  for  the  most  part 
so  mature  that  their  mode  of  life  is  settled,  their  standards 
fixed,  their  principles  and  prejudices  almost  unalterahle.  He  wonders 
whether  anything  he  can  say  will  effectively  transform  their  lives.  But 
he  has  no  misgivings  whatever  when  he  teaches  a  class  of  children 
between  the  ages  of  ten  and  fifteen,  (d)  Such  teaching  will  be  more 
than  ethical,  because  it  is  so  Biblical  and  Christie.  Confining  the  lessons 
to  the  very  words  of  Jesus  awakens  a  personal  interest  in  Him.  He 
seems  so  interested  in  child-hie,  to  understand  their  needs  so  intimately, 
that  the  conviction  arises  that  Jesus  Christ  is  a  child's  best  friend,  and 
they  come  gradually  to  love  Him,  trust  Him,  and  obey  Him.  The 
children  grow  in  grace  as  they  increase  in  wisdom,  and  so  by  a  natural 
process  of  soul-culture  under  the  influence  of  a  present  Christ  they  are 
saved  from  the  necessity  of  a  cataclysmic  experience.  Religion  is  seen 
to  be  a  Ufe,  and  its  beginning  and  growth  wrought  in  vital  processes. 

May  I  add  a  brief  word  of  explanation  about  the  mechanics  of  such 
class-work?  I  have  made  and  printed  a  lesson-slip  each  week,  and 
given  this  to  the  members  of  the  class,  with  a  blank  book  and  two  five- 
cent  TestamenU,  with  the  suggestion  that  they  paste  the  lesson-slip 
upon  a  left-hand  page,  and  after  cutting  the  verses  of  the  lesson  from 
the  Testaments,  paste  them  on  the  opposite  page,  so  that  the  children 
acquire  a  method  of  study  and  produce  by  their  own  labor  a  hand-book 
of  Christie  teaching  which  will  be  of  lasting  value  to  them. 

It  is  a  gratifying  incident  in  such  simple  devices  that  an  appropriate 
employment  b  given  to  the  Simday  afternoon  hour  and  the  "  Pastor's 
Class-book"  has  proved  a  help  to  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  Sunday 
occupation  for  children. 
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Some  of  the  Lessok-sijps  used  by  the  Rev.  Everett  D.  Buxb, 

D.D.,  m  His  "  Pastoe's  Class  " 

WHAT  JESUS  TEACHES  ABOUT  SPEECH 

I.    What  did  jescs  say  about  the  dignity  and   woxth  of 

CONVERSATION  ? 

Matt,  s  :  34-37     5  ■  "L  ==     "  :  35-37 
a.    What  did  jesos  talk  about? 

Luke  11:37-40    Jolm  8  :  38, 38     la:  49, 50    7^6 

3.  Why  and  when  did  jesus  hefuse  to  speak  P 

John    19  i-j-g    Matt.  36:62,63    Mark  15  :3-s    Luke  33  :8-ii 
John  7  :  iS 

4.  Dm  JESUS  GIVE  any  definite  standard  of  speech? 
Matt  10  :  37     10: 19,  3o    Luke  13:3    6  :  45    John  7  :  18 

5.  Would  yoo1_feel  cx>ufoktable  if  jesus  should  overhear 

all  you  say? 

6.  What  ass  some  of  the  sins  of  speech? 

Eph.4  :3i     I  Peter  a  :  i    James  4  :  11    Titus  3  :  21  Timothy  5:13 

THE  TEACHING  OF  JESUS  ABOUT  PLEASURE 
I.    Isteceke  danger  in  pleasore? 

Luke  8  :  14 
a.    Dm  jesus  condemn  pleasure? 

John  3  : 1,  a    Luke  5:  39    Jdm  12  : 2    Matt.  9: 11    Luke  13:36 

3.  What  om  jesos  condemn? 
Matt.  6  :  19, 23,  35,  a8, 31 

4.  What  did  jesus  commend? 

Matt.  18  : 1-3    6  :  16    Romans  15  : 3    Matt.  6  :.33 

5.  What  is  the  greatest  pleasure? 
Phil.  3  :  13    John  3  :  17     John  8  :  39 

THE  TEACHING  OF  JESUS  ABOUT  DUTY 

1.  How  Dm  JESUS  define  duty  fox  himself? 
Luke  3  :  49    John  9  : 4    Luke  34  :  26 

2.  How  Dm  JESUS  define  duty  for  us? 
John  14  :  15     14  :  21-34    ^7  ■  '^ 

3.  Are  there  many  duties? 

John  4  :  24    Luke  18  :  i     Matt.  23  :  33     25  :  14, 30    John  13  :  14 
Matt  35  ;  37-40 

4.  What  is  the  dcpulse  to  duty? 
Matt.  33  :  36-40    John  13  :34 

5.  Is  duty  the  measure  of  faithfulness? 
Luke  17  :  10 
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The  Pastok  as  an  Educator 
REV.  CORireUUS  H.  PATTON,  D.D. 

SeCXTTABK  01  THE  AlCBUCAt)  BOABD  OT  OOMMISSIOKXRS  FOR  POXmON  lOSSIOHS, 
BOSTON,  lUSSACHUSEtlS 

The  faithful  pastor  is  one  of  the  greatest,  if  not  the  greatest  educa- 
tional force  in  the  communit)'.  But  what  is  it  to  be  fiaithful  in' this 
matter  ?  This  is  an  attempt  to  answer  that  question  in  respect  to  the 
one  work  of  preaching.  In  order  to  be  educational  in  the  hi^  sense 
of  the  word,  preaching  must  be  thorough,  systematic,  instructive,  and 
saving. 

(i)  First, — as  to  thoroughness.  I  refer  to  the  intellectual  process  by 
which  a  man  thinks  through  his  subject  to  the  end.  Once  a  week,  at 
least,  the  minister  should  lead  his  people  to  the  foimtains  of  knowledge 
and  peisuade  them  to  drink  deep  and  full.  If  he  cannot  sound  all  the 
depths  of  philosophy  and  science,  he  can  at  least  trace  his  separate 
theme  to  some  fundamental  conception,  some  accepted  spiritual  reality, 
which  will  give  his  hearers  the  sense  of  solidity  and  strength,  and  send 
them  into  the  unstable  world  with  a  firm  grip  upon  some  great  truth. 
For  a  congregation  once  a  week  to  be  brought  face  to  face  with  the 
mysteries  and  problems  of  life,  and  to  have  their  minds  led  t(>  some 
underlying  principle  of  existence,  is  a  process  of  great  educational  value, 
— considered  purely  on  its  intellectual  side.  But  whrai  m  this  process 
the  preadier  unfailingly  links  thought  to  revelation,  and  leads  the  mind 
to  rest  in  God  and  the  divine  realities  as  the  ultimate  solution  pf  all  that 
vexes  and  perplexes  us,  it  is  an  educational  idxAor  too  great  to  allow 
axnparison.  It  is,  ^r  excelience,  the  educational  influents  in  any 
ccHmnunity.    The  preacher  must,  then,  be  thorough. 

(3)  He  must  also  relate  each  truth  he  presents  to  other  truths;  and 
hence  the  preacher  should  be  systematic.  There  must  be  progress  and 
system,  if  there  is  to  be  education.  In  this  contoition,  however,  we  run 
counter  to  the  theory  of  many,  and  possibly  to  the  tendenty  of  the  age. 
The  spirit  of  the  age  does  not  take  to  systematic  thinking  as  kindly  as 
it  does  to  the  setting  forth  of  detached  truths.  The  great  theological 
works  of  past  generatioDs  are  laid  on  the  shelf,  not  merely  because  they 
are  old,  but  also  because  they  are  systematic.  Many  hold  tbat  to  be 
systematic  is  to  be  dull;  and  hence  arises  the  essay  style  of  sermon, 
the  touch-and-go  method  on  the  one  side,  and  the  special  doctrinal  ap- 
peal or  the  fad  somon  on  the  other.  Both  methods  are  fatal  to  the 
best  educational  effect. 

(3)  EJndred,  to  the  above  is  the  demand  for  instructive  preaching. 
By  this  I  mean  informing  preaching — preaching,  which,  by  direction  and 
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indirectioii,  by  application  and  illustratioii,  seeks  to  import  knowledge 
as  such.  It  has  been  said  of  the  theory  of  evolution,  that,  without  re- 
gard to  the  essential  truth  or  falseness  of  the  theory,  it  has  amply  justi- 
fied itself  on  the  ground  of  the  immense  body  of  new  facts  in  the  natural 
world  it  has  served  to  bring  to  light.  Similarly,  the  pulpit  should 
justify  itself  as  an  importer  of  information.  This  is  a  more  important 
function  than  might  at  first  be  supposed.  There  are  those  who  re- 
mind us  that  the  preacher  no  longer  is  the  best  educated  man  in  the 
community;  that  books,  newspapers,  magazines,  and  lectures  have 
taken  the  place  of  pulpit  instruction;  and  hence  the  minister  has  lost 
an  important  title  to  pre-eminence.  It  is  not  asserted,  howevCT,  that 
people  to-day  are  particularly  learned  in  religious  things;  that  they 
read  theology  or  church  history,  or  even  study  the  Bible  with  new 
zeal  because  of  the  increase  of  general  intelligence  and  the  opnung  of 
new  avenues  for  infonnation.  On  the  contrary,  we  are  assured  that 
people  have  no  time  for  these  things.  It  would  seem,  then,  that  the 
minister  still  has  a  function  as  an  informer  in  religious  matters.  The 
reading  of  the  lesson  from  the  pulpit  Bible  once  a  week;  the  exposition 
of  the  more  important  parts  of  Scripture  in  courses  of  sermons  (which 
may  well  be  the  basis  of  every  minister's  preaching) ;  the  redtal  of 
Scripture  incidents;  the  quoting  of  passages,  or  allusions  to  well-known 
truths  of  revelation ,  —  these  all  have  special  value  for  the  information 
they  convey.  There  are  many  men,  and  women  too,  who  never  hear 
the  Bible  read  except  at  church,  who  never  know  the  power  of  religious 
truth  except  as  it  is  taught  from  the  sacred  desk.  Nor  need  the  infor- ' 
mation  be  restricted  to  the  Bible.  A  wiseuse,  onthepartof  thepreadier, 
of  church  history,  in  the  course  of  the  years  will  acquaint  the  congrega- 
tion with  the  leading  scenes  and  facts  in  the  record  of  God's  spirit  in 
the  world  since  the  days  of  the  aposties.  The  claims  of  Christ  to 
universality,  and  the  success  of  worid-wide  missions,  would  not  be  met 
by  doubt  and  unbelief  in  our  churches  if  the  ministers  in  their  s«-- 
mons  should  draw  liberally  from  that  bomiletical  mme  of  wealth, 
missionary  history,  and  literature. 

(4)  Finally,  preaching,  to  be  truly  educational,  must  be  saving. 
When  a  certain  professor  applied  for  a  position  in  another  institution, 
the  question  was  asked  by  a  shrewd  trustee,  "  Does  he  teach  his 
subjects,  or  his  pupils?"  The  same  inquiry  might  well  be  made  as 
to  a  minister's  method  in  preaching.  Is  his  interest  primarily  in  the 
truth,  or  in  the  people  who  hear  it? 

The  evangelist  may  come  in  for  an  important  work,  to  arouse  feeling 
and  induce  decision;  but  this  will  be  of  little  value,  and  may  even  be  a 
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positive  injury,  unless  the  wider  work  of  instruction  has  prepared  the 
way.  Unless  in  the  act  of  conversion  the  whole  man  is  brought  into 
right  relations  to  God,  the  experience  is  of  questionable  value.  A 
professor  in  one  of  our  leading  theological  seminaries,  upon  my  asking 
as  to  what  extent  the  students  succeeded  in  adjusting  themselves  to  the 
newer  historical  attitude  toward  the  Bible,  replied  that  they  had  no 
trouble  with  those  students  who  had  grown  into  the  religious  life  by  a 
ripening  experience.  These,  he  found,  held  religion  as  a  basic  principle, 
covering  all  parts  of  their  nature,  intellect,  feeling,  and  will.  But  those 
students  whose  religious  experience  was  bounded  by  the  emotions 
which  gave  it  birth  at  some  instant  in  time,  found  it  extremely  diffi- 
cult, if  not  impossible,  to  change  their  intellectual  conceptions.  This 
observation  is  instructive,  and  suggests  the  value  of  a  wider  range  for 
investigation  among  our  theological  institutions.     . 

In  the  same  direction  points  an  investigation  the  writer  has  recently 
made  as  to  the  foreign  missionaries  who  have  gone  out  under  the  Amer- 
ican Board.  Among  the  questions  we  ask  of  appointees  are  these: 
When  and  where  were  you  hopefully  converted  P  Was  it  in  a  revival  of 
religion?  Between  iSSjand  1895, 103  missionaries  stated  they  were  con- 
verted in  revivals,  while  aio  ^more  than  double  the  number  —  stated 
that  their  Christian  life  began  imconsdously.  In  the  next  decade  — 
189s  to  1905 — 67  confessed  a  revival  origin  of  tbeir  religious  life, 
while  187  said  otherwise.  For  the  past  twenty  years,  out  of  567 
appointm«its,  170  were  converted  in  revivals,  and  397  not  in  revivals. 
We  have  come  almost  to  expect  that  candidates  to-day  will  say,  "  I 
do  not  know  when  I  became  a  Christian. "  The  contrast  of  these 
figures  with  those  for  the  first  twenty  years  of  the  Board  is  instructive. 
Up  to  1836,  of  the  97  missionaries  whose  life-memoranda  we  have,  59 
were  converted  in  a  revival,  and  38  not  in  a  revival.  These  figures, 
limited  as  they  are,  plainly  indicate  that  the  nurture  idea  of  the 
Christian  life  is  gaining  ground  steadily  in  our  midst. 


Adequate  Intellectual  Expression  op  the  People's  Spiritual 

Experience  by  the  Pastor 

REV.  CHARLES  S.  MACFARLAND,  Ph.D. 

FASTOH  HAPLEWOOD  CONCREOATIOHAL   CBDRCH,    UALDEN,  MASSACHUSETTS 

I  believe  my  theme  itself  states  the  real  work  of  the  pastor  as  a 
teacher.  The  soul  and  its  experiences  are  central,  and  the  pastor's 
finest  work,  as  a  teacher,  is  to  provide  for  his  people  a  fitting  and 
adequate  intellectual  expression  of  this  experience. 

Changes  in  thought  have  a>me  in  the  classrooms  of  our  seminaries 
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aod  in  the  thought  of  our  preachers.  But  the  intellectuaJ  result  has 
not  yet  been  adequately  given  to  the  people  in  the  churches.  Clement 
of  Aleicandria  sets  forth  with  clearness  and  explidtness  the  two  dif- 
ferent stages  of  truth  which  must  be  kept  distinct — one  frar  the  priest, 
the  other  for  the  people.  Clement's  not  too  honest  advice  has  obtained 
too  much  following  down  to  our  own  day. 

The  real  work  of  the  preacher  is  to  impart  his  own  spiritual  expe- 
rience to  his  people  by  expressing  it  for  them.  It  will  not  do  for  him  to 
arouse  a  spiritual  eicperience  in  them  and  then  leave  them  to  speak 
it  in  the  unknown  tongue  of  an  inadequate  formula.  The  new  wine 
calls  for  new  bottles.  Through  the  continuation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in 
the  Christian  experience,  Christ  has  been  pouring  out  new  wine  upon 
us.  But  we  have  left  our  people  with  the  old  wine-skins,  and  the  skins, 
have  burst;  intellectual  confusion  has  resulted  because  of  our  failure  to 
provide  new  bottles  for  the  new  wine. 

Does  this  mean  that  it  is  the  function  of  the  preacher  to  become  an 
iconoclast?  To  s<Mne  extent,  perhaps.  GenCTally,  however,  the  new 
wine  will  of  itself  burst  the  old  bottles.  Our  chief  task  is  to  provide 
the  new.  Here  is  the  point  at  which  our  younger  men  have  wrought 
confusion.  They  have  broken  the  old  bottles  before  they  had  pro- 
vided the  new  ones. 

Again  it  is  not  always  the  form  of  expression  that  needs  to  be 
changed,  but  a  reinterpretation  that  is  needed.  The  religious  expe- 
rience goes  on,  but  deepening  from  age  to  age,  and  its  main  forms  re- 
main the  same.  But  every  deepening  in  experience  calls  for  a  new 
interpretation  of  the  form.  Thus,  the  preacher  comes  not  to  destroy 
law  and  prophets,  but  to  fulfill  them.  Such  forms  of  expression  as 
Salvation,  Conversion,  Regeneration,  Election,  Inspiration,  call  to- 
day, not  for  their  burial,  but  for  a  reinterpretation. 

This  is  the  method  with  es^enliaJ  forms.  When,  however,  persis- 
tence of  form  is  incompatible  with  the  truer  intellectual  expreswm, 
the  delicate  but  peremptory  duty  of  the  preacher  is  to  modify,  or  gen- 
erally to  expand,  and  sometimes  to  repudiate,  the  form.  This  conser- 
vative, yet  to  some  extent  iconoclastic,  method  was  Jesus's  way  with 
regard  to  Jewish  law. 

For  all  this  adjustment  the  people  are  dep>endent  on  the  preacher. 
The  day  of  bis  note  of  authority  must  not  be  allowed  to  pass.  They 
must  always,  in  large  measure,  have  their  thinking  done  for  them,  or 
perhaps  it  is  better  to  say,  have  their  thoughts  and  experiences  expressed 
for  them. 

The  day  of  such  "  religious  authority  "  is  not  gone.    "  Science 
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stands  for  truth."  So  does  the  Holy  Spirit,  actmg  on  and  through  the 
reason.  And  it  is  true,  ever  has  been  true,  and  ever  will  be  tnie, 
worlds  without  end,  that  the  effort  of  the  human  reason  to  know  God 
and  the  moral  universe,  to  apprehend  the  moral  magnitude  and  contrai- 
plate  the  spiritual  force  of  Jesus  Christ,  is  the  supreme  endeavor  rf 
the  human  mind.  And  this  is  "  theology."  Religion  without  it  is 
like  an  infant  crying  in  the  night,  and  with  no  language  but  an  inco- 
hocntcry. 

A  great  body  of  our  people  need  to  be  relieved  of  timorous  tremblings 
by  being  shown  dearly  on  what  true  faith  depends  and  where  the  spir- 
itual life  finds  its  sustenance;  that  the  power  of  the  Fourth  Gospel 
does  not  depend  on  the  name  or  the  date  of  its  writer;  that  the  power 
of  Christ  in  their  lives  to-day  does  not  depend  on  miracles  perfonned 
aooo  years  ago;  and  that  the  natuialness  of  the  spiritual  order  does  not 
take  away  the  sweet  comfort  and  the  uplifting  atmosphere  of  the 
holy  hour  of  prayer.  That  is  to  say,  they  need  to  see  that  faith  rests 
on  the  spiritual  experience  of  which  it  is  the  expression  and  that  the 
reality  of  the-  experience  does  not  depend  on  any  given  attempt  at  an 
expression  of  it  in  intellectual  forms.  The  superlative  need  is  to 
bring  out  in  bold  relief  the  essential  articles  of  faith  which  are  deter- 
mined by  the  experience. 

I  am  e^^ressing  to-day  the  feelings  of  the  great  body  of  the  younger 
men  who  are  coming  out  of  our  seminaries.  They  are  often  placed  in 
trying  situations.  They  find  themselves  speaking  in  an  unknown 
ttHigue.  In  the  name  of  the  Master  I  beg  the  older  men  to  give  them, 
not  add  and  disdainful  disparagement,  but  kindly  caution  and  tender 
advice.  Some  of  them  have  lost  their  spiritual  self- consciousness  be- 
cause they  have  been  tau^t  and  made  to  believe  that  their  newer 
thinking  unfits  them  for  evangelization  and  deeply  spiritual  leadership. 
Those  who  would  be  adequate  to  the  situation  are  hampered  by  their 
inefficient  and  self-suffident  brethren,  who  have  a  nondescript  avalanche 
of  undigested  truth  and  have  by  it  wrought  confusion  in  some  near-by 
parish. 

I  am  disma3red  by  some  of  our  ordaining  and  installing  councils. 
In  the  very  age  when  dear  thinking  and  deep  study  are  thus  demanded, 
we  are  growing  careless  of  these  very  things.  Men  are  passed  through 
because  of  their  amiable  spirit  and  their  good  intent  It  is  becoming 
fashionable  to  report  the  absence  of  any  theological  paper  or  discussion 
at  sudi  councils.  We  ought  to  demand  a  strong,  comprehensive 
scheme  of  doctrine,  an  abihty  to  dothe  the  religious  experience  m  worthy 
intellectual  garments. 
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The  light  in  the  true  preacher's  soul  is  straight  from  heaven;  his 
is  an  immediate  divine  revelation  to  men;  he  is  a  man  in  whom  his 
uttered  truth  is  realized;  he  leads  men  to  a  higher  world;  he  pleads 
with  men.  His  medium  is  the  spoken  word,  the  intellectual  expression 
of  these  spiritual  things.  His  preaching  is  the  mind  translating  the 
spirit  into  the  language  of  reason. 

My  brethren  in  the  ministry  of  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  called 
to  convey  the  eternal  counsels  of  God  which  determine  the  moral  des- 
tinies of  men,  how  great  is  our  intellectual  task:  to  search  out  the 
unsearchable;  to  bring  to  men,  through  the  mind,  the  vision  of  the 
invbible;  to  express,  m  the  language  of  reason,  the  inexpressible! 
We  need,  more  than  aught  else,  ever  and  ever  to  pray  the  prayer  of 
Richard  Baxter  of  Kiddenninster:  "  Lord,  do  in  our  own  souls  that 
which  thou  dost  use  us  to  do  upon  the  souls  of  other  men." 


REV.  W.  A.  WOOD,  A.M. 

PASTOR  IISTHODIST  EPISCOPAL  CmiSCH,  SPBNCBB,  UASSACHUSBTTS 

The  educational  aim  of  the  pastor  is  the  inspiration  of  life  —  the 
highest  possible  ethical  life.  This  was  the  aim  of  the  Master  of  men. 
Jesus  said:  "  I  have  come  that  you  may  have  life,  and  that  you  may 
have  it  in  abundance."  Life  is  the  main  interest  of  the  pastor  in  his 
educational  aims.  Life  is  free.  To  promote  life,  the  pastor  must 
fall  in  line  with  the  trend  of  religious  thinking  in  our  time.  One 
marked  element  in  that  trend  is  the  refusal  to  admit  a  purely  external 
authority  in  religion  anywhere,  and  in  the  assertion  that  authority  in 
religion  is  internal,  spiritual,  ethical,  moral,  a  matter  of  conscience, 
a  matter  of  experience.    We  are  called  into  the  presence  of  the  spiritual. 

Fundamentally,  it  is  a  contest  of  methods — the  method  of  purely 
external  authority  and  the  method  of  experience.  The  method  of 
external  authority  bases  all  judgment  of  truth  upon  the  external  marks 
of  its  origin  and  the  trustworthiness  of  those  who  promulgated  it. 
The  method  of  experience  puts  us  in  immediate  contact  with  reality, 
and  teadies  us  to  judge  of  truth  only  according  to  its  intrihsic  value, 
directly  manifested  to  the  mind  in  the  degree  of  its  evidence. 

The  experimental  method  destroyed  the  astrology  and  physics  of 
ancient  days,  but  it  created  a  new  astronomy  and  a  new  physics.  Why 
should  not  the  same  method  adopted  by  the  pastor  in  his  educational 
aims  have  the  same  fecundating  and  rejuvenating  effect?  Purely 
external  authority  is  the  right  of  the  species  over  the  individual.    Self- 
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diiectioD  is  the  ri|^t  of  the  individual  with  regard  to  the  spedes.  The 
moral  consdousiiess  does  not  appear  at  the  beginning  of  evolution, 
nor  does  it  at  any  moment  burst  suddenly  into  being  all  lummous  and 
perfect.    "  It  emerges  slowly  and  laboriously  from  the  night  of  nature." 

The  education  of  mankind  is  the  passage  from  faith  in  purely  ex- 
ternal authority  to  personal  conviction.  Here,  and  here  only,  in  per- 
sonal conviction,  is  final  authority.  Authority  which  is  purely  exter- 
nal tends  to  become  neither  reasonable  nor  disinterested.  It  ought 
to  be  a  guide,  but  it  becomes  blind.  Tutelage  becomes  tyranny.  The 
past  Is  continually  struggling  for  self-perpetuation  against  the  future 
which  is  sure  to  dawn.  All  history  is  a  moral  pedagogy,  whose  vitality 
lives  in  this  perpetual  strug^e  between  the  autonomy  of  the  conscience 
and  collective  authority.  Of  this  struggle  are  bom  all  the  problems 
which  civilized  people  to-day  face. 

In  the  educational  aims  of  the  pastor  the  Bible  is  his  chief  instru- 
ment. For  this  it  is  admirably  adapted,  since  it  is  a  record  of  the 
seU-ezpression  of  God  in  huXoan  life, — a  book  of  life,— a  great  spir- 
itual biology.  The  demonstration  of  the  divinity  of  Scripture  is  an 
inward  revelation  taking  place  in  the  consciousness  at  the  moment  of 
reading  and  making  the  truth  appear  as  the  sunlight.  We  know  that 
light  is  Ugbt  by  the  fact  that  it  gives  us  light.  Scripture  must  be  left 
to  justify  itself  to  the  consciousness,  for  it  has  in  itself  the  faculty  of 
showing  its  truth  as  things  white  or  black  show  their  color,  as  things 
bitter  or  sweet  show  their  flavor.  There  b  nothing  to  oppose  this 
appeal  to  experience. 

The  Bible  will  ever  be  the  book  of  power,  the  marvelous  book,  the 
book  above  all  others.  It  will  ever  be  the  hght  of  the  mind  and  the 
bread  of  the  soul.  Neither  the  superstition  of  some  nor  the  irreli- 
gious negations  of  others  will  ever  be  able  to  do  it  harm.  "  If  there 
is  anything  certain  m  the  world,  it  is  that  the  destinies  of  the  Bible  are 
linked  with  the  destinies  of  holiness  on  the  earth." 

That  which  we  must  absolutely  repudiate  is  an  external  authority. 
The  time  has  come  for  those  who  have  broken  with  authority  in  their 
inner  life  to  break  with  it  in  their  educational  aims.  The  gospel,  in 
its  very  principle,  unplies  the  abrogation  of  external  authority,  and 
inaugurates  as  a  fact  the  religion  of  the  spirit.  The  only  ultimate 
authority  is  the  experience  of  God  in  the  human  soul.  Jesus  taught 
as  "  One  who  had  authority,"  just  because  in  his  soul  and  in  the 
souls  of  those  who  heard  there  was  that  special  sanction  which  the 
humiin  conscience  gives  to  truth,  which  the  truth  must  have  if  it  is  to 
appear  divine  and  take  possession  of  us. 
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"  If  any  man  wills  to  do  the  will  of  the  Father,  he  shall  know  of 
My  teaching  whether  it  is  from  God,"  "  It  is  before  all  else  the  vir- 
tue, the  efficacy  of  His  Wofd,  which  gives  him  authority."  His  teach- 
ing toTtxs  itself  upon  souls  because  it  takes  hold  of  them  and  sub- 
jugates them  as  the  truth  itself  does  when  it  shoire  itself  in  its  own 
luminous  evidence;  as  holiness  and  love  do  when,  mingling  in  one, 
they  reveal  th«nselves  by  the  power  of  their  own  radiance.  Every 
sentence  of  Jesus  has  revealing  power;  is  a  ray  from  heaven  just  be- 
cause the  conscience  welcomes  it  as  a  Kght  essentially  its  own.  His 
words  so  incorporate  themselves  in  the  human  conscience  that  it  can 
neither  forget  nor  repudiate  them  without  repudiating  itself. 
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THE  ANNUAL  SURVEY  OF    SUNDAY  SCHOOL  PROGRESS 
REV.  PASCAL  HAKROWER, 


OF  THZ  ASCENSION,  WEST  NEW  BRIGHTON,  NEW  YORK 

Let  me  ask  your  attention  to  two  lines  of  observation : 

I.  The  Pkesent  Condition. 

II.  The  Ootlook. 

I.  The  question  of  education  is  one  of  critical  interest.  In  the  bud- 
get fd  any  state  or  dty  or  town,  this  item  calls  for  the  largest  appropria- 
tion. It  is  based  on  the  fact  that  modem  life  cannot  build  itself  upon  an 
ignorant  proletariat.  Increase  your  percentage  of  mteUigence,  and  you 
put  the  larger  percentage  of  brain  and  thought  into  your  life.  De- 
press it,  and  Russia  with  her  tens  of  millions  becomes  the  victim  of 
fate. 

I.  Deeper  Sxgard  for  the  Sunday  School. —  The  conviction  is  steadily 
deepening  "  that  rel^us  training  is  an  mtegral  part  of  education,  that 
in  this  country  the  state  sdiool  does  not  and  cannot  include  religious 
training  in  its  program."  This  is  fencing  the  Sunday  school  "  into  a 
position  of  great  responsibility  and  importance,  for  it  is  in  fact,"  as 
President  Nicholas  Murray  Butla  has  said,  "  a  necessary  part  of  the 
machinery  of  our  time."  It  may  seem  to  some  that  this  statement  is 
simply  a  description  of  the  estimate  placed  upon  the  Sunday  school 
during  the  last  twenty-five  years.  On  the  contrary,  it  has  all  the  force 
and  value  of  a  new  estimate.  The  most  encouraging  fact  in  the  present 
condition  is  the  seriousness  with  whicli  men  are  discussing  the  problem 
of  religious  education  as  education.  And  to-day  there  exists  through- 
out the  educational  world  a  new,  and  to  many  of  us  until  reizently  an 
unkx^ed-f<v,  respect  for  the  Sunday  school. 

3.  A  New  Literature.  The  efiFect  of  this  new  regaid  has  been  seen 
in  the  contributions  to  the  problem  of  religious  education  of  a  large  and 
rapidly  growing  literature.  Out  of  a  list  of  375  books  bearing  particu- 
larly on  moral  education,  neariy  one  third  have  been  published  since 
the  b^inning  of  this  century.'  And  besides  these  there  is  a  Urge  bibli- 
ography dealing  with  other  sides  of  the  problem.  The  influence  of  this 
literature  is  placing  the  Sunday  school  upon  the  same  high  groimd  with 
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the  university  and  the  elementajy  schools.  The  some  men  are  deal- 
ing with  both.  And  the  inevitable  result  is,  that  the  Church  finds 
herself  in  possession  of  an  institution  greatly  elevated  in  its  essential 
claims. 

3.  Ejject  oj  This  on  Teacher-training.  An  important  impetus 
has  thus  been  given  to  the  work  of  teacher-training.  One  of  the  diffi- 
culties in  the  way  of  raising  the  standard  of  teaching  has  been  the  in- 
different value  set  upon  the  work. 

It  grew  out  of  the  actual  conditions  as  they  existed.  There  ismuch 
truth  in  what  B.  F.  Jacobs  said:  that  "  God  had  skimmed  the  (ream 
of  the  Church  and  put  it  into  the  Sunday  schooL" 

Possibly  there  are  to-day  in  the  United  States  three  thousand  teacher- 
training  classes.  Now,  it  is  right  here  that  the  influence  of  this  inaeas- 
ing  Uterature  is  to  greatly  benefit  the  Sunday  school.  It  is  the  most 
hopeful  element  in  the  situation.  It  is  creating  an  atmosphere  favor- 
able to  the  teacher.  It  is  setting  a  hi^  value  on  his  work.  This  value, 
furthermore,  is  set  by  men  who  bring  to  bear  upon  it  the  experience 
and  association  of  higher  education.  And  we  cajinot  overestimate 
this  fact.  The  Sunday  school  of  the  last  generation  was  divorced  from 
all  other  schools.  It  moved  in  its  own  narrow  sphere.  It  was  limited, 
therefore,  in  its  range  of  thou^t.  The  teacher  went  to  his  class  with- 
out any  conception  of  that  larger  fellowship  which  he  may  have  to-day. 
The  present  condition  makes  for  the  creation  of  higher  ideals,  and  is  a 
distinct  help  to  those  in  the  Church  who  are  working  for  better  stand- 
ards. 

4.  The  Sex  Factor  in  Teaching.  A  recent  writer  has  called  atten- 
tion to  the  overwhelming  proportion  of  female  teachers  in  our  public 
schools.  The  same  holds  true  of  our  Sunday  schools.  There  can  be 
DO  doubt  that  for  certain  ages  woman  is  the  natural  teacherof  the  child. 
But  it  is  equally  certain  that  the  child  loses,  who  does  not  somewhere 
in  his  educational  course  feel  the  touch  of  the  man.  It  is  well  to  re- 
member that  Christianity  has  from  the  first  been  the  religion  of  the 
world's  strongest  manhood.  We  must  keep  the  boy  of  17,  through  the 
man  of  30. 

5.  Lessons  and  Grading.  There  has  no  doubt  been  a  distinct  move- 
ment towards  the  enlargement  of  the  curriculum  to  include  subjects 
lying,  strictly  speaking,  outside  the  Bible.  This  does  not  imply  a  lowered 
estimate  of  the  Bible,  but  it  does  imply  the  higher  estimate  of  that  human 
life  and  history  out  of  which  the  Bible  was  bom,  and  to  whidi  it  bears 
perpetual  witness. 

Certain  tendencies  are  therefore  to  be  observed. 
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(i.)  The  Bible  is  being  studied  with  a  profounder  sense  of  its  utter 
reality. 

f3.)  There  is  a  growing  feeling  that  the  Bible  must  be  studied  less 
in  fragments  and  more  as  a  whole. 

(3.)  In  some  churches  there  has  been  a  definite  effort  towards  some 
system  or  courseof  study  and  the  construction  of  manuals.  The  Pres- 
byterian Church  (South)  has  adopted  a  complete  course  of  study  for 
its  sdiools,  by  formal  action  of  its  General  Assembly. 

The  Lutheran  Church,  while  holding,  in  the  main,  to  the  Interna- 
tional System,  as  does  the  Methodist,  is  finding  itself  obliged  to  modify 
this  in  the  interest  of  a  more  careful  grading  in  the  primary  and  advanced 
departments. 

Many  of  the  leading  denominations  report  an  effort  to  grade  their 
schools,  but  in  only  two'  or  three  cases  does  this  grading  go  beyond  the 
adaptation  of  the  uniform  system  by  means  of  graded  lesson-treatment. 

The  Episcopal  Church  has  never  used  the  International  S}^tem, 
but  the  Joint  Diocesan  Lessons,  modeled  on  the  International,  but 
recognizing  the  Christian  year,  have  been  used  in  the  large  majority 
of  parishes.  Besides  this  system,  there  have  been  used  a  great  variety 
of  manuals,  so  that  the  condition  of  instruction  is  most  unsetded.  In 
1900  the  idea  of  a  subject-graded  curriculum  was  advocated  as  a  nat- 
ural sequence  of  child-study,  and  the  adaptation  of  the  subject-matter 
of  reUgious  education  to  the  child's  development.  Suggested  curricula 
were  put  forth.  A  study  of  over  thirty  subject-graded  schemea  used 
in  various  schools  showed  a  remarkably  general  agreement,  indicat- 
ing that  the  main  outhne  hit  upon  was  psychologically  and  pedagog- 
ically  sound. 

The  manuals  set  forth  by  this  commission  are  at  least  valuable  n« 
a  beginning.  Certainly,  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  they  represent  an 
ideal,  but  they  may  point  the  way  towards  tcict-books  that  shall  more 
worthily  meet  the  requirements  of  religious  education. 

Much  is  involved  in  any  radical  and  sweeping  changes.  The  Inter- 
national or  Uniform  Lessons  are  too  strongly  intrenched  in  the  tradi- 
dons  and  honest  preference  of  a  vast  majority  of  our  Sunday  schools, 
and  have  played  too  important  a  part  in  the  last  generation,  to  be  easily 
set  aside.  But  even  in  this  great  system,  under  its  earnest  and  inspir- 
ing leaders,  there  has  been  an  eSort  made  to  adjust  and  harmonize  its 
uniformity  with  the  best  educational  principles.  Meanwhile,  existing 
systems,  like  the  International,  the  Blakeslee,  and  the  Joint  Diocesan, 
are  steadily  seeking  to  improve  the  quality  of  their  work. 

6.  Large   Organisation.    There   is   a   marked   tendency   towards 
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more  careful  organization  of  the  school  and  the  church.  The  individual 
school  here  and  there  may  be  highly  organized,  and  it  is  probably  true 
that  every  successful  school  is  managed  with  thoroughness.  But  this 
is  not  the  common  condition,  and  this  tendency  to  bring  every  school 
into  closer  corporate  union  with  all  other  schools  is  a  most  important 
feature. 

I  desire  to  call  attention  to  the  practical  importance  of  oi^oization 
within  each  denomination.  An  interesting  movement  is  now  starting 
m  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  Every  presiding  elder  is  urged 
"  to  make  himself  familiar  with  the  modem  Sunday'school,  and  so  be 
able  to  inspire  his  pastors  with  enthusiasm,  to  hold  frequently  Sunday 
school  institutes  in  his  district,  grouping  several  churdies,  and  bringing 
together  pastors,  and  superintendents,  and  teachers  for  the  discussion 
of  practical  problems  concerning  their  work."  Lists  of  subjects  are 
given  for  such  conferences,  and  a  carefully  selected  list  of  helpful  and 
inspiring  books.  Every  school  is  urged  to  provide  itself  with  a  full 
library  of  the  best  books  covering  all  phases  of  the  subject. 

At  the  last  General  Convention  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  a  joint- 
commission  on  Simday  school  Instruction  was  appointed  with  a  view 
to  a  thorough  investigation  of  the  matter.  Some  forty  diocesan  com- 
missions or  organizations  already  exist.  This  movement  is  developing 
the  more  elaborate  organization  of  each  diocese,  through  its  archdea- 
conin  and  deanerin.  This  same  demand  for  more  detailed  organiza- 
tion is  being  felt  in  other  communions  also.  The  effort  to  knit 
together  in  firm,  corporate  life  the  schools  of  each  denomination  is 
highly  important. 

One  of  the  greatest  contributions  made  by  the  International  Lesson  ' 
Committee  to  the  religious  life  of  our  time  has  been  this  bringing  to- 
gether of  those  churches  using  their  lessons. 

7.  Sunday  School  Exkibiis.  The  exhibit,  as  presented  during  this 
convention,  contains  full  specimens  of  Sunday-school  apparatus,  liter- 
ature, and  methods  of  teaching  as  used  by  Protestants,  Romanists  and 
Jews.  The  value  of  such  exhibits  is  at  once  con«ded.  One  great 
exhibit'  already  embraces  over  10,000  individual  helps,  including  almost 
every  article  demanded  in  Sunday  school  equipment.  It  is  hoped 
that  this  spwcial  exhibit  can  be  enlarged  into  a  complete  museum,  rep- 
resenting the  evolution  of  Sunday  school  methods  for  the  last  fifty  years. 
Meanwhile,  other  exhibits  have  been  started  elsewhere.  Every  great 
center  of  Sunday  school  influence  should  possess  some  such  collection. 
It  is  of  the  greatest  educational  value  and  helpfulness. 

■  Ne*  Yort  SituUr  Sdoot  Comnimliiii  Eiblbii,  i^'LifiyctM  Plia. 
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The  development  of  manual  worlc  in  the  Sunday  school,  as  seen  in 
map-modeling,  map-drawing,  and  models  of  Oriental  utensils,  houses, 
etc.,  is  of  great  importance.  And  the  large  exhibit,  or  the  model,  or 
exhibit-room  of  the  individual  school,  is  destined  to  play  an  important 
part  in  the  religious  education  of  the  future. 

n.  In  closing,  I  desire  to  call  attention  to  several  things  which  bear 
more  particularly  on  the  future. 

I.  The  Home.  The  religious  life  of  the  past  quarter  of  a  century 
has  seen  a  distinct  decline  in  the  religious  life  of  the  home.  The  pres- 
ent indication  seems  to  point  to  better  things.  Two  immediately  pro- 
ductive causes  for  this  improvement  are  the  Cradle-roll  and  the  Home 
Department.  These  work  upon  the  finer  sentiments  of  parents  and 
children.  They  produce  their  results  less  by  direct  exhortation  than 
by  the  creation  of  interest  and  appeals  to  the  spiritual  imagination. 

3.  Week-day  Lessons.  It  is  a  question  already  asked,  and  destined 
to  come  more  to  the  front  in  future,  whether  an  effort  should  not  be 
made  to  secure  a  week-day  session  of  the  Sunday  school.  Some  ar- 
rangement may  be  found  by  which  the  children  can  be  assembled  in 
grades,  on  different  days,  and  so  brought  under  more  careful  instruction. 
In  most  parishes  the  pastor  is  to-day  too  little  in  touch  with  his  chil- 
dren. Some  such  departmental  work  on  week-days  might  lead  to  a 
real  enrichment  of  the  Sunday  worship  in  behalf  of  children. 

3.  Finally,  the  Spirifual  Life  of  the  Child.  I  am  not  here  speaking 
of  the  evangelizing  work  of  the  school.  The  period  of  personal  religious 
interest,  the  espousal  of  Christ,  whether  we  associate  it  with  Decision 
Day,  or  with  Confirmation  and  First  Communion,  is  never  to  be  for- 
gotten. Granted  this,  I  have  in  mind  something  that  this  only  empha- 
sizes —  and  that  is  worship. 

The  Sunday  school  has  sometimes  been  called  the  children's  chiurch. 
And  m  a  vast  number  of  cases  it  has  been  practically  the  only  church 
the  child  knew,  and  the  teacher  the  only  preacher.  But  that  this  de- 
scribes the  Sunday  school  in  any  true  sense  cannot  be  allowed. 

The  school  is  not  the  church.  School  prayers  are  not  worship  in 
any  other  sense  than  private  devotion  may  be  called  worship.  The 
Sunday  school  prayer  should  lead  to  and  train  for  the  service  of  the 
church.  Much  has  been  written  on  the  child  at  study.  We  must 
turn  our  attention  to  the  child  at  worship.  The  two  things  are  distinct 
operations  of  the  soul.  If  our  school  lessons  are  to  be  made  pedago- 
gically  sound,  our  hymns  and  prayers  and  ceremonies  of  worship  must 
be  made  equally  true  to  the  child. 

Religion  must  not  miss  the  ministry  of  beauty  and  form,  and   the 
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reverent  play  and  expression  of  rich  and  holy  ceremonies  of  worship 
belong  by  .right  to  the  child. 

My  plea  is  for  the  child  and  his  right  to  the  richest  heritage  our 
Christian  faith  can  bring  into  his  life.  For  human  nature  is  older 
than  any  one  church  or  any  one  point  of  view,  and  let  us  remember 
that  though  each  child  passes  on,  yet  the  child  is  ever  with  us.  We 
may  well  take  up,  therefore,  this  comparatively  untrodden  field  of  in- 
vestigation, and  ask  how  we  can  best  lead  the  child,  through  worship, 
into  the  presence  of  his  Father,  and,  if  necessary,  how  we  can  adjust 
our  older  and  fixed  formulas  of  worship  to  the  needs  of  that  earlier 
age. 
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The  Church  has  two  duties.  One  is  the  duty  of  instruction.  Chris- 
tianity and  Judaism  both  rest  upon  an  intelligent  grasp  of  certain  prin- 
ciples which  make  their  appeal  to  the  intellect.  These  are  embodied, 
not  only  in  lives,  but  in  books,  and  especially  in  The  Book.  They  must 
be  studied.  The  second  duty  is  that  of  inspiration.  The  Church  must 
inspire  men  so  to  relate  these  principles  to  their  lives  that  they  shall  no 
longer  he  without,  but  within,  — a  part  of  life  itself.  It  is  essentially  the 
evangelistic,  the  spiritual.  The  problem  is,  How  is  the  church  to  fulfill 
these  two  functions  under  the  present  conditions? 

The  recognition  of  the  function  of  inspiration  is  old  and  familiar. 
Never,  perhaps,  was  it  more  emphasized  than  in  this  country  for  the 
past  150  years.  A  vast  congeries  of  agencies  sprang  up  to  fulfill  it; 
in  the  non-liturgical  churches  the  continuous  ministrations  of  the  pulpit 
and  the  prayer-meeting  were  supplemented  by  the  intermittent  ministry 
of  the  revival.  In  the  liturgical  churches  the  continuous  influence  of  the 
ritual  was  and  is  relied  upon.  Then  came  in  the  Sunday  school,  and 
the  religious  instinct  seized  upon  it  as  still  another  means  of  religious 
inspiration.  Its  instructional  character  was  made  distinctly  secondary 
to  its  religious. 

Here  lies  the  problem.  For  us,  inspiration  is  the  old  and  familiar 
function  of  the  Church.  Instruction  is  the  new.  The  old  has  its  chan- 
nels well  worn,  but  the  stream  in  them  is  sometimes  narrower  than  one 
a>uld  wish.  The  new  will  soon  be  a  full  flood,  with  few  well-worn 
channeb  in  which  it  can  flow.  How  can  we  turn  this  new  flood 
mto  the  old  channels  ?  How  can  we  so  use  the  instruction  upon  which 
the  Church  will,  we  believe,  lay  great  stress  in  the  near  future,  so  that 
it  shall  increase  rather  than  diminish  the  power  of  the  Church  for  in- 
spiration? How  shall  we  absorb  the  new  partial  truth,  and  not  let  the 
old  partial  truth  go  ? 

Let  us  recognize,  in  the  first  place,  how  very  far  apart  these  two  func- 
tions of  the  Church  are.  Inspiration  cannot  be  gained  by  instruction, 
nor  can  instruction  be  gained  by  inspiration.  To  try  to  mingle  the  two 
in  one  operation  is  to  invite  the  failure  of  both.  Probably  the  funda- 
mental difficulty  with  the  Sunday  school  has  lain  at  this  point.    The 
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same  half-hour  has  been  expected  to  yield  results  id  two  entirely  different 
fields,  and  naturally  the  actual  issue  has  been  too  little  result  in  cither. 
The  method  of  the  jumble  of  the  two  has  had  a  fair  trial,  and  has  failed, 
as  one  might  have  expected  it  would.  We  cannot  find  the  solution  of 
the  problem  in  this  direction. 

The  first  step  toward  the  solution  of  the  problem,  then,  is  the  clear 
recognition  of  the  analysis  of  its  elements.  Religion  cannot  be  taught. 
There  are  things  which  can  be  taught,  and  which  the  church  must  teach. 
Stories  about  the  men  of  the  Bible  can  be  taught  in  such  a  way  as  to 
illustrate  moral  and  religious  truths.  The  life  of  Jesus  can  be  tau^l 
in  such  a  way  as  to  bring  the  pupil  into  contact  with  the  divine  power 
of  that  life.  The  thoughts  and  feeling  of  religious  mm  can  be  taught 
as  they  have  expressed  themselves  in  the  Bible.  But  when  we  turn  to 
reUgion  itself,  the  instructional  function  disappears  and  the  function 
of  inspiration  takes  its  place. 

A  second  step  toward  the  solution  of  our  problem  lies  in  the  recog- 
nition of  the  foct  that  the  human  mind  is  not  made  up  of  water-ti^t 
compartments.  These  two  functions  of  which  I  have  been  spcakii^ 
are  totally  and  radically  different.  Different  methods  must  be  em- 
ployed for  the  fulfillment  of  each,  and  yet  one  influences  the  other.  In- 
struction, rightly  done,  yields  results  which  inspiration  may  take  up  and 
use. 

From  this  a  third  step  foUows.  It  is  the  Church's  business  so  to  in- 
struct that  such  results  may  be  available  for  inspiration.  It  oi^ht  to 
do  this,  no  matter  what  the  subject  of  teaching.  If  the  church  teaches 
reading  to  a  Chinese,  or  sanitation  to  a  mothers'  dub,  it  ought  to  regard 
that  work,  so  far  as  it  is  church  work,  as  absolute  failure  unless  it  yields, 
not  religious  inspiration  itself,  but  some  result  which  reli^us  inspira- 
ation  may  take  hold  of  and  use. 

The  Sunday  school  is,  on  the  whole,  however,  most  advantageously 
placed  in  regard  to  this  matter.  Itssubjectof  studyistheBible.  Now, 
it  is  impossible  to  study  the  Bible  from  any  point  of  view — lower  criti- 
cism, higher  criticism,  literary,  historical,  or  any  other — witliout  finding 
one's  self  at  some  time  in  the  course  of  the  study  in  the  presence  of 
great,  inspiring,  spiritual  truths.  The  keenest,  most  intellectual  study 
leads  up  to  that,  as  well  as  tlie  devout  reading  of  the  humblest  disciple. 

But  now  we  face  the  heart  of  the  problem.  It  is  not  theoretical,  but 
practical.  How  shall  we  translate  instruction  into  inspiration  ?  Where 
is  our  transformer,  to  change  the  current  troai  one  potential  to  another  ? 
There  are  no  means  in  full  operation  at  present  that  are  at  all  adequate 
to  do  it.    To  use  the  clerical  term  we  want  a  good  transformer. 
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There  are,  however,  several  means  in  germ  which  may  pahaps 
later  develop  into  something  of  real  use.  Ooe  is  the  present  in^tence 
on  continuity  and  proportion  in  the  Sunday  school  study  of  the  Bible. 
It  is  plain  to  see  that  the  future  will  insist  more  than  the  past  has  done 
on  the  larger  divisions,  rather  than  the  smaller,  in  Bible  study,  on  books 
and  periods  of  history  and  groups  of  literature.  This  will  reduce  the 
tendency  to  make  every  lesson  convey  a  separate  and  distinct  religious 
teaching.  Often  one  must  work  through  a  book  or  a  period,  the  labor 
perhaps  of  a  long  series  of  lessons,  before  the  results  which  religion  can 
use  become  available.  Then  they  appear  naturally,  and  take  dieir 
proper  place  in  the  structure  of  BibUcal  religion.  If  all  the  present 
discussion  of  method  and  curriculum  will  result  in  this,  it  will  be  a 
great  gain. 

Another  element  in  the  possible  solution  of  the  problem  is  the  use 
of  spedal  seasons  for — let  me  use  the  old-fashioned  word  —  spiritual 
ingathering.  Decision  day  is  such  a  season.  The  occasional  pastor's 
class  during  Lent,  or  at  any  other  time  in  the  year,  is  another.  Of  course 
there  is  need  of  wisdom  in  arranging  and  carrying  out  sudi  plans.  The 
particular  advantage  of  their  connection  with  the  Sunday  school  is 
that  thus  they  naturally  invite  a  recognized  relation  between  instruction 
and  inspiration.  In  general,  the  pastor's  place  in  the  Sunday  school 
has  not  been  used  to  its  full  vahie.  All  the  traditions  of  the  pastorate, 
and,  usually,  the  experience  of  his  work,  make  him  the  person,  above 
all  others,  who  might  be  able  to  translate  instruction  into  inspiration. 
How  it  may  be  done  each  pastor  must  work  out  for  himself.  He,  at  least, 
has  a  free  fidd,  and  is  not  hampered  by  traditional  methods. 

Possibly,  the  openbg  and  closing  exercises  of  the  school  can,  in  some 
cases,  be  made  to  have  a  definite  religious  value.  At  present,  it  is 
doubtful  whether  they  commonly  have  any  value  at  alL  They  seem 
to  be  held  because  it  is  customary  to  hold  them.  They  ought  to  have 
a  value  for  the  instruction,  if  for  nothing  else.  But  they  can  never  be 
reUed  upon  to  supply  the  entire  means  of  religious  inspiration.  They 
are  too  short,  too  much  dominated  by  the  spirit  of  instruction,  which 
should  rule  the  Sunday  school  lesson  itself. 

Can  the  Sunday  school  be  so  managed  as  to  inculcate  a  spirit  of 
reverence?  It  deals  with  a  religious  subject.  There  seems  to  be  no 
reason  why  it  should  not  be  conducted  as  reverently  as  the  church  service. 
I  asfc  in  all  seriousness.  Can  you  expect  a  confused,  undignified  hubbub 
to  yield  results  which  religious  reverence  can  use  ? 
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BPISCXIPAL  CBUBCB, 

The  church's  problem  of  the  religious  education  of  its  people  con- 
sists of  two  factors:  First,  furnishing  the  people  with  adequate  instruc- 
tion in  the  facts  and  principles  of  morality  and  religion;  and  second, 
giving  them  needed  guidance  in  the  moral  and  religious  activities  of 
their  lives;  and  both  of  these  to  the  end  that  moral  and  religious  devel- 
opment may  be  effected  and  Christian  character  fonned.  Upon  this 
problem,  in  both  of  its  phases,  the  Church  has  always  been  engaged, 
and   has  done  and  is  doing  much. 

But  the  Sunday  school  is  at  great  disadvantage  as  respects  the  pos- 
sibiUty  of  securing  high  efficiency  on  the  part  of  its  teachers,  because 
of  the  short  time  to  which  its  work  is  confined.  The  majority  of  the 
public  school  teachers  never  had  any  direct  normal  training;  by  ex- 
perience in  the  schoolroom  and  by  association  with  more  experienced 
teachers,  they  have  learned  how  to  teach.  But  the  teacher  in  the  pubhc 
school  has  an  opportunity  for  practice  in  teaching  far  beyond  the  teacher 
in  the  Sunday  school,  for  his  work  rovers  six  hours  a  day  for  five  days 
in  the  week,  while  the  Sunday  school  teacher  has  really  but  about  thirty 
minutes  a  week.  Thirty  hours  against  thirty  minutes  is  a  wide  differ- 
ence. If  we  will  consider  the  literature  of  the  Sunday  school  for,  the 
teaching  of  the  cmrent  Bible  lessons,  we  are  impressed  with  its  redun- 
dancy rather  than  its  poverty.  An  excellent  guidance  has  been  provided 
in  methods  of  teaching  also.  The  Bible  teacher  at  least  has  put  within 
his  easy  reach  the  means  for  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  principles 
of  pedagogy  as  applied  to  his  work.  So  that  we  may  safely  aflirm,  in 
spite  of  all  imperfections  and  deficiencies,  that  the  great  defect  of  the 
Church  does  not  lie  in  a  lack  of  properly  prepared  material  for  religious 
instruction,  nor  chiefly  in  an  inefficient,  because  untrained,  teaching 
force. 

The  great  defect  in  our  whole  system  of  religious  education  lies  in 
a  radical  oversight  or  omission;  namely,  the  failure  to  perceive  that 
moral  and  religious  education  must  indude  moral  and  religious  action, 
and  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Church  not  simply  to  give  direction  to 
the  work  of  instruction,  but  to  give  direction  to  the  activities  of  those 
under  its  care  as  well.  In  entering,  some  nine  months  ago,  upon  my 
office  as  editor  of  the  Sunday  school  literature  of  my  church,  I  deter- 
mined to  do  something  towards  strengthening  the  work  of  the  Sunday 
school  at  what  I  consider  its  weakest  point.  That  point  of  weakness 
is  almost  a  break  in  the  chain,  so  almost  entirely  has  it  been  overlooked 
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so  far  as  any  systematic  provision  for  the  need  is  concerned  —  the  mis- 
sing link,  namely,  that  should  connect  instruction  and  activity  in  the 
process  of  education.  The  very  thought  of  the  necessity  of  this  link 
has  been  almost  wholly  overlooked.  I  therefore  introduced  into  our 
Sunday  school  Journal  and  Bible  Student's  Magazine,  as  a  regular  part 
of  the  lesson  helps,  a  department  which  I  call  "  The  School  of  Practice." 
In  explanation  I  quote  from  my  editorial  introduction  of. this  depart- 
ment. 

"  Our  purpose  in  '  The  School  of  Practice  '  is  to  help  the  teachers 
in  our  Sunday  schools  to  give  some  current  guidance  to  the  moral  and 
religious  activities  of  the  members  of  theii  classes.  It  raises  the  question , 
'  In  view  of  the  truth  of  the  lesson,  what  practical  thin^  ought  we  to 
do  during  the  coming  week  In  fulfillment  of  that  truth  ?'  It  enables  the 
teacher  at  the  dose  of  each  lesson  to  say  to  the  class,  '  Well,  now,  we 
have  learned  such  and  such  truths  from  the  lesson  to-day;  now,  what 
immediate  use  can  we  make  of  these  truths  ?  How  can  we  carry  them 
out  during  the  week?  What  shall  we  do?'  And  then,  having  raised 
these  questions,  not  to  leave  the  whole  matter  indefinite,  but  to  go  for- 
ward and  put  the  members  of  the  class  upon  specific  lines  of  moral  and 
teligious  practice.  The  constant  word  should  be,  '  We  have  learned; 
now  let  us  do.'    For,  otherwise  our  knowledge  will  condemn  us. " 

The  recognition  of  the  fact  that  "  That  which  is  not  expressed  dies," 
should  startle  us  when  we  consider  what  for  the  most  part  we  are 
doing  in  our  Sunday  schools.  We  have  been  absorbed  in  the  task  of 
instruction.  We  have  considered  that  we  have  fulfilled  our  mission 
when  we  have  conveyed  moral  and  religious  knowledge  to  the  children 
and  youth  of  our  schools.  We  have  used  the  best  obtainable  helps  for 
teaching  and  ^ve  done  our  utmt^t  to  rightly  guide  the  thinking  of 
oiu'  scholars.  But  we  have  not  made  any  systematic  attempt  to  guide 
their  activities.  Sabbath  after  Sabbath  we  have  brought  forward  some 
of  the  great  truths  of  the  Bible,  and  we  have  not  taken  pains  to  in- 
quire whether  those  truths  have  been  carried  out  into  the  activities  of 
die  days  lymg  between  the  Sabbaths.  The  result  has  been  that  thou- 
sands of  our  young  people  have  become  over-loaded  with  a  surfeit  of 
unemployed  knowledge,  and  have  acquired  a  habit  of  regarding  truth 
indifferently  as  a  thing  to  be  given  passive  attention  and  forgotten. 
We  should  bring  ourselves  up  to  the  recognition  of  this  —  that  it  Is 
not  a  pious  thing  to  come  together  and  talk  about  truth  and  duty 
without  any  purpose  or  plan  to  obey  the  truth  and  perform  the  duty 
that  may  be  presented  to  us.  So  far  from  this  beuig  pious  and  relig- 
ious, it  may  be,  and  I  think  often  is,  impious  and  irreligious. 
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^Self-critidsin  is  one  of  the  conditions  of  spiritual  growth,  alike  in 
the  individual  and  in  the  community.  It  is  a  law  of  our  nature  that 
we  attain  our  ideals  only  through  dissatisfaction  with  our  present  spiritual 
possessions.  The  Church,  to-day,  in  facing  the  problem  of  the  educa- 
tion of  its  people,  is  exercising  afresh  its  duty  of  self-critidsm.  It 
has  been  made  to  feel  that  its  work  is  not  as  thoroughly  done  as  it  ought 
to  be,  and  that  weakness  results  on  various  sides  of  its  life  through 
this  failure. 

There  are  those  who  occupy  a  peculiar  position  to-day  by  at  once 
urging  religious  education  and  yet  a&ecting.to  despise  the  teaching  of 
religious  truth.  It  is  true  that  they  mask  the  latter  under  the  term  of 
doctrine,  or  throw  scorn  upon  it  by  the  use  of  the  epithet  "  dogma"; 
but  we  must  face  the  fact  that  there  is  no  teaching  of  religion  that  does 
not  imply  the  inculcation  of  certain  conceptions  of  God  and  of  Christ 
and  of  the  way  of  salvation.  We  are  not  able  to  live  our  life  without 
laying  hold  of  truth.  We  are  rational  beings,  and  it  is  through  the  exer- 
cise of  our  reason  that  we  discover  at  once  our  task,  our  relations,  and 
our  destiny.  In  our  day  the  attempt  to  get  people  to  be  reUgious  will 
utterly  fail  unless  we  tell  them  what  it  is  to  be  rehgious;  and  that  can 
only  be  done  by  winning  their  belief  in  certain  great  faicts  and  their 
place  in  the  history  of  the  race  and  of  the  individual  man.  Over  against 
a  skepticism  that  sweeps  away  the  truth  of  the  Scriptures  we  present  the 
reality  of  that  sublune  revelation  which  God  has  made  through  them 
to  the  whole  race.  Over  against  materialism  which  infests  our  social 
life  and  penetrates  like  a  deadly  miasma  into  our  churches,  and  even 
paralyzes  some  good  men  in  the  pulpit,  the  Church  must  set  the  reality 
and  glory  of  the  spiritual.  Now,  to  do  all  tliis  impHes  that  people  must 
use  their  intellects  in  order  to  be  Christian,  and  that  other  people  must 
use  a  great  deal  more  intellect  in  order  to  instruct  them.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  we  find  that  wherever  there  is  a  teaching  ministry  which 
knows  what  to  teach  and  how  to  teach,  there  we  find  a  soUd  faith 
among  the  people,  and  a  fervent  response  to  every  true  reUgious 
appeal. 

This  work  must  begm  among  the  children.  They  are  being  taught, 
in  many  parts  of  the  country,"in  the  pubhc  schools  that  they  must  be 
"  good,"  and  there  a  great  deal  of  very  useful  moral  instruction  is  given, 
and  some  valuable  influences  by  earnest  teachers  are  exercised.  But  it  is 
curious  that  intelligent  people  do  not  see  thatexacdy  in  this  way  they 
have  not  only  not  avoided  sectarian  teaching,  but  have  actually  adopted 
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the  U^ching  of  the  meanest  and  poorest  sect  in  the  country.  The  people 
irtio  call  themselves  Secularists,  who  send  to  us  ministers  stupid  tracts, 
printed  badly,  on  poor  paper,  in  bad  grammar,  are  those  '^o  have  as 
loudly  as  any  shouted  against  sectarian  teaching  in  the  public  schools. 
Now,  their  doctrine  is  that  it  is  possible  for  men  to  be  good  without  God ; 
and  it  is  their  doctrine  which,  by  the  avoidance  of  the  name  of  God,  is 
being  tau^t  in  a  good  many  public  schools.  There  is  here  a  loudcall 
of  the  Church  to  exercise  every  endeavor  to  bring  home,  even  to  little 
children,  the  fundamental  message  of  Jesus,  that  "  there  is  none  good 
save  one;  that  is  God  only."  But  this  means  that  the  Religious  Edu- 
cation Association  is  charged,  through  its  Sunday  School  Department 
with  the  task  of  rousing  everywhere  a  passionate  determination  that 
this  Secularist  poison  ^all  spread  no  further,  and  that  somehow  chil- 
dren shall  receive  the  great  message  that  God  must  be  known  and  loved 
if  men  would  be  good. 

I  believe  that  in  relation  to  the  children  the  churches  ought,  in  larger 
number  and  with  more  efficiency,  to  attempt  the  giving  of  religious  in- 
struction in  connection  with  the  Bible  schools  on  week-days.  I  know 
that  some  denominations  already  succeed  in  a  very  creditable  measure 
m  doing  this.  A  large  number  of  Lutheran  ministers  find  it  possible, 
during  the  holiday  season  as  well  as  at  other  times,  to  gather  their 
children  for  parts  of  one  or  two  week  days  and  give  them  sound  con- 
secutive teaching  in  Christian  history.  Christian  doctrine,  and  the 
life  and  meaning  of  the  Church.  If  this  is  done  still  more  than  at  present, 
it  will  enable  our  churdies  to  emphasize  the  religious  side  in  their  Sunday 
work.  They  will  gather  the  chikircn  distinctively  for  worship.  It  will 
be  felt,  that  if  a  child  is  being  well  taught  in  the  history  of  Israel,  or  in  the 
details  of  the  life  of  Paul,  during  the  week,  on  Sunday  his  attention  must 
be  fastened  upon  the  great  spuitual  less<His;  that  his  heart  may  worship 
the  living  God. 

Discussion 
rev.  lemuel  call  barnes,  d.d. 

pastor  tost  baptisi  chukch,  wokcestek,  uabsacbitsitte 
First,  the  only  problem  which  we  ought  to  be  discussing  at  this 
particular  hour  is  "  The  Church's  Problem  of  the  Religious  Education 
of  Its  People  "  through  the  agency  of  the  Sunday  school. 

This  involves,  however,  at  the  outset,  the  fact  that  the  Sunday 
sdiool  is  utterly  inadequate  to  the  religious  education  of  the  people, 
even  the  church  people,  to  say  nothing  of  the  community  as~a  whole. 
The  Sunday  school  is  not  only  inadequate  as  it  is  now  constituted;  it 
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will  be  hopelessly  inadequate  when  it  has  been  brought  to  that  state 
of  perfection  toward  which  this  Sunday  School  Department  of  the 
Religious  Education  Association  is  to  help  it  to  come.  The  live  churdi 
has  already  at  least  five  well-developed  organs  of  religious  education; 
first  of  all,  the  Christian  Home;  second,  the  Pulpit;  third,  the  Woman's 
Assodation;  fouith,  the  Men's  League;  and  fifth,  the  Young  People's 
Society.  A  number  of  other  functions  of  healthy  life  are  evolving 
organs  for  their  expression.  We  have  boys'  work,  girls'  work,  lecture- 
course  work,  and  many  more  kinds  of  religious  educational  work. 

In  the  second  place,  therefore,  our  problem  is  so  to  specialize  the 
work  of  the  Sunday  school  that  it  shall  have  the  clearness  and  sharp- 
ness of  purpose,  the  intensity  of  interest,  and  the  indsiveness  of  impact 
which  belong  to  a  spedalty.  What  shall  be  its  one  aim?  Shall  it 
be  to  impart  a  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew-Christian  Scriptures?  The 
tendency  to  call  it  a  Bible  school  perhaps  points  in  this  du^ction. 
If  it  tried  to  do  nothing  else,  might  not  its  religious  outcome  be  great- 
est ?  Could  we  not  trust  that  unrivaled  and  sQpemal  literature  to  do 
its  best  work  when  left  to  itself?  Is  it  not  possible  that  we  blunder 
educadonally  in  putting  many  things  in  our  one  hour  a  week  between 
the  Holy  Spirit's  matchless  work  and  the  pupil's  spirit?  Whether 
all  evangelistic,  indoctrinating,  and  inspirational  work,  as  well  as  all 
other  educational  work,  might  well  be  left  to  other  organs  of  the  church, 
is  a  real  question.  At  any  rate,  even  if  not  exdusive  of  other  things, 
the  one  dominating  spedalty  of  the  Sunday  school  must  ultimately 
be  the  study,  the  actual  study,  of  the  Sacred  Writings. 

Thhd,  when  the  purpose  of  the  Sunday  school  has  been  clarified, 
the  next  factor  m  the  solution  of  our  problem  will  be  the  method  of 
teaching.  The  method  which  has  prevailed  for  the  most  part  is  the 
sermonette  method.  In  the  average  Sunday  school  dass  self-activity 
on  the  part  of  the  pupil  has  been  at  a  minimum,  oftener  at  zero.  In 
all  other  educational  institutions,  from  the  kindergarten  to  post- 
graduate fellowships,  the  prindple  now  mainly  depended  upon  is 
"  learning  by  doing."  Instead  of  coming  into  the  Sunday  school  last, 
it  ought  to  have  come  into  it  first,  because  it  is  pre-eminently  the  method 
of  Christian  education,  as  the  great  Teacher  himsdf  said. 

The  Sunday  school  teachers  who  have  been  most  effective  have 
always  been  those  who  got  the  pupils  to  doing  something  about  the 
lessons  themselves.  The  simple  written  answers  of  the  Bible  Study 
Union  lessons  have  been  an  immeasurable  good  to  hundreds  of 
pupils. 

Fourth,  having  obtained  a  dear  purpose  and  a  right  method,  we 
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should  be  ready  for  the  most  important  factor  of  all  in  the  solution 
of  our  problem  namely,  the  training  of  teachers. 

Then  should  come  a  fifth  factor;  i.  e.,  Sunday  school  equipment. 
Not  one  Sunday  school  in  ten  thousand  at  the  present  time  has  the 
nx>ms  and  appliances  which  are  desirable,  if  the  very  best  work  is  to 
be  done. 

.Whatever  we  may  think  of  these  fire  factors,  or  of  any  other  way  of 
analyzing  the  problem,  the  one  inspiring  thing  about  the  whole  matt^ 
at  the  present  time  is  the  fact  that  we  have  discovered  that  there  is 
a  problem,  a  tremendous  problem,  awaiting  solution.  We  have  the 
joy  of  working  in  a  situation  where  the  best  things  are  all  in  front  of 
us,  to  be  growingly  discovered,  growingly  appropriated,  and  grow- 
ingly  put  into  fruitful  service. 


The  problem  of  the  education  of  the  religious  sentiment  of  the  people 
of  the  Church  will  be  solved  as  the  Church  succeeds  in  providing  for 
the  growing  life  within  its  care,  a  continuity  oj  high  spiritual  infiuettct 
and  instruction. 

The  children  of  the  Church  are  its  most  important  care.  In  the  solv- 
ing of  no  other  problem  may  it  more  truly  be  said,  "  A  little  child  shall 
lead  them." 

A  forward  step  has  been  taken  by  churches  in  establishing  kinder- 
gartens during  the  hour  of  church -service.  The  home  is  thus  strength- 
ened at  the  time  of  its  greatest  need.  The  formation  of  the  stay-at-home 
habit,  the  self-centering  of  family  life,  the  gradual  lowering  of  spiritual 
ideals  —  these  insidious  dangers  are  all  averted  by  the  foresight  of  the 
Church.  While  the  children  are  happily  cared  for  in  the  kindergarten, 
parents  may  be  constant  in  church  attendance  and  be  helped  from  week 
to  week  into  a  growing  appreciation  of  the  home  ideal. 

A  nursery,  in  some  instanixs,  accompanies  the  kindergarten.  One 
may  well  believe  that  hymn  and  prayer,  and  every  spoken  word,  will 
g^w  with  new  significance  as  the  thought  of  the  sleeping  diild  and  the 
happily  playful  child,  intelligently  cared  for  in  the  church  nursery,  sug- 
gests in  quiet  undertone  the  gospel  message. 

A  church  that  secures  the  constant  attendance  of  the  parents  of 
young  children  implants  its  message  in  willing  minds  and  receptive 
hearts, —  minds  and  hearts  recendy  elevated  and  chastened  by  the  near- 
ness of  mystery  and  the  joy  of  life's  richest  experience.  No  church 
can  afford  to  lose  the  opportunity  to  touch  the  homes  thus  quickened 
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to  new  omsdousness  of  duty.  The  old  custom  of  taking  very  young 
children  to  the  church  has  given  way  to  its  deplorable  opposite.  The 
child  is  brou^t  to  the  church  to  be  christened,  and  may  not  again 
appear  until  he  enters  the  primary  department.  The  parents,  mean- 
while, unconsdousty  lower  their  standard  of  churdi  attendance,  appear- 
ing for  service  only  at  Christmas  and  at  Easter,  or  at  other  convenient 
intervals. 

The  school  which  the  church  establishes  should  provide,  through 
carefully  chosen  services,  an  atmosphere  of  reverence  in  which  all  lovely 
qualities  take  root.  A  graded  system  of  instruction,  presided  over  by 
trained  teachers,  leads  the  child  step  by  step  into  a  knowledge  of  his 
spiritual  inheritance.  He  catches  the  enthusiasm  for  truth  and  service. 
He  reaches  out  in  loyalty  to  the  church  that  has  shown  him  the  blessed 
way;  he  rejoices  in  the  crowning  experience  of  acknowledging  his  re- 
lationship. 

Throu^  the  growing  vision  of  the  past,  the  ideal  of  a  school  asso- 
ciated with  every  church,  has  been  constantly  unfolding.  Many  have 
consecrated  their  lives  to  this  ideal.  There  have  been  periods  of  emi- 
nent leadership  and  glowing  attainment.  It  remains  for  the  Church 
to  provide  the  conditions  of  sustained  leadership  and  attainment.  A 
volunteer  service  becomes  daily  more  difficult.  The  Church  itself  has 
created  the  philanthropic  agendes  that  increase  the  call  tor  vcdunteer 
wrarkers  at  every  hand. 

Continuity  of  guidance,  trained  teachers,  an  established  school  curric- 
ulum that  provides  for  recognition  of  the  child's  progress, —  these  are 
the  great  needs  in  the  church  to-day.  To  fulfill  these  needs  Is  to  inspire 
the  confidence  and  loyalty  of  parents  and  secure  the  elements  of  stability 
and  permanence  essential  to  a  successful  school. 

In  planning  for  the  establishment  of  a  graded  school,  certain  truths 
are  evident : 

I.  The  choice  of  a  trained  service  and  a  graded  system  does  not 
imply  the  failure  of  other  methods.  It  recognizes  the  good  already 
attained,  while  it  seeks  a  higher  good. 

3.    A  trained  service  may  be  a  volunteer  service. 

3.  A  trained  service  may  be  the  service  of  such  day-school  teachers 
as  have  special  aptitude  for  religious  teaching  —  teacheis  whose  po- 
sitions are  reasonably  secure,  through  successful  experience,  and  who 
welcome  the  Sunday  class  as  a  joy.  To  such  teachers  the  compensaticHi 
may  give  means  of  vacation  travel,  or  other  recreation,  so  that  the  re- 
pair of  nervous  energy  may  be  equal  to  the  demand. 

4.  Teachers  who  are  insecure  in  their  daily  work,  who  are  over- 
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whelmed  by  im&vorable  school  conditions,  who  have  not  acquired  the 
serenity  of  conscious  power,  or  who  have  heavy  responsibilities  out  of 
scbool  hours,  should  not  be  urged  to  Sunday  teaching.  I  infer  that 
President  Hyde  has  this  class  of  teachers  in  mind,  when  he  so  reason- 
ably points  out  the  wrong  of  pressing  day-school  teachers  into  Sunday 
service. 

5.  Trained  service,  again,  may  be  that  of  a  mother  whose  contact 
with  child-life  in  the  home,  added  to  a.  successful  experience  as  a  teacher, 
makes  her  pre-eminently  a  leader  of  the  young. 

6.  A  graded  system  may  be  introduced  so  gradually  that  the 
transition  may  occasion  no  disturbance. 

7.  Day-school  methods  should  only  be  introduced  as  they  har- 
monize with  the  spirit  of  the  Church  and  dearly  make  for  efficiency. 

8.  The  minister,  freed  from  the  disappointments  of  an  unCNtain 
teaching  service,  touches  the  school  at  his  highest  spiritual  power,  and 
becomes,  above  all,  tiie  true  preacher  and  prophet,  ministering  to  the 
souls'of  his  people. 
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PRINCIPLES  UNDERLYING  THE  SUNDAY  SCHOOL 
CURRICULUM 


Time  being  short,  I  took  such  a  luDcheon  to-day  as  I  thought  would 
most  quickly  serve  me  best.  It  was  an  oyster  stew.  When  the  bowl 
was  set  before  me,  an  initial  taste  revealed  the  need  of  salt.  I  raised  my 
eyes,  saw  the  salt  in  the  distance,  but  gave  no  other  sign.  A  stranger 
had  the  instinct  to  see  my  necessity,  reached  the  needed  article  and  set 
it  before  me.    To  myself  I  said, '"  I  like  your  curriculum." 

It  was  only  a  second  or  two  long,  but  it  taught  me  to  discern,  to  feel, 
and  to  act  in  response  to  my  neighbor's  needs.  Scripture  texts  came 
to  mind  as  a  Christly  sanction.  We  complain  that  our  time  is  too  short 
in  Sunday  school  to  teach  much.  This  stranger  gave  me  a  life  lesson 
in  two  seconds.  It  is  our  business  to  do  the  most  possible  in  the  time 
that  we  have.  Here  is  a  point  for  teacher-training  as  well  as  Sunday 
school  teaching. 

Last  summer  I  visited  the  old  village  of  Brading,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight. 
Here  is  the  andent  church  where  Leigh  Richmond  ministered  a  cen- 
tury and  more  ago.  Here  is  the  churchyard  where,  under  a  spreading 
tree,  he  held  his  class  of  little  girls,  to  whom  he  taught  the  theology  of 
those  days,  as  well  as  Bible  passages,  catechisms,  and  hymns  for  mem- 
orizing. Death  was  a  more  important  consideration  to  the  Christian 
then  than  life  was.  The  tombstones  by  which  this  class  was  surrounded 
served  to  create  the  desired  atmosphere  and  to  point  the  gloomy  ideal. 
The  children  were  actually  made  to  memorize  epitaphs.  Little  Jane's 
parents  were  irrehgious  and  wicked.  The  tract  which  Leigh  Richmond 
wrote,  describing  the  child's  progress  toward  a  beautiful,  unselfish  Chris- 
tian character,  was  famous  in  the  past  century.  The  last  sickness  and 
death  of  Jane  at  the  age  of  about  fourteen  is  touchingly  told.  It  pictures 
her  concern  for  her  parents  and  associates,  her  serene  faith,  her  supreme 
comfort  in  her  hymns,  her  Bible,  and  the  theological  interpretations  as 
she  had  taken  them  from  her  teacher's  lips. 

I  asked  myself  whether  the  pendulum  of  our  day  had  swung  too  far 
away  from  these  almost  hysterical  manifestations  of  a  past  era.  Have 
we  pursued  the  rational  and  the  so-called  "  practical  "  too  hotly  to  the 
neglect  of  the  emotional  ? 

Again,  suppose  Jane  had  been  bom  in  a  similar  poverty  in  a  great 
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twentieth'Cratury  dty.  Sbe  would  be  compelled  to  seek  self-support, 
mingling  with  many  persons  of  doubtful  conduct,  possibly  serving  em- 
ployers with  whom  she  would  become  tributary  to  or  even  principal  in 
sharp  practices  in  the  struggle  for  existence.  Would  the  purely  theo- 
logico-sentimental  curriculum  of  the  old  graveyard  have  so  cultivated 
ber  moral  discernment  as  to  keep  her  as  straight  and  serenely  beautiful 
in  character  as  she  was  in  that  remote  village  P  Is  not  the  stress  of  our 
industrial,  commercial,  and  political  life  of  to-day  dulling  what  moral 
discrimination  we  think  we  have  P  I  believe  that  the  dishonorable  de- 
fections of  Christians  who  suppose  that  their  ideals  are  high  are  due 
largely  to  want  of  training  from  childhood  in  concrete  ethical  discrim- 
ination. There  is  a  larger  place  for  this  in  the  Sunday  school  curricu- 
lum than  the  mere  casual  side  issues  of  the  average  teacher.  And  this 
means  an  important  item  in  the  teacher's  training  also. 

But  that  Jane's  intimacy  with  Bible  texts  and  sacred  songs  was  an 
infinite  solace  and  dehght  to  her  in  her  last  days  cannot  be  doubted. 
Have  we  not  in  this  also  swung  too  far  away  from  the  memory  treasures 
of  our  fothersP  Notwithstanding  the  austerities  of  the  indoctrination 
of  that  day,  it  is  noteworthy  that  the  Brading  class  was  held  in  a  beau- 
tiful spot  outdoors,  and  that  the  surroundings  were  valued  as  accessory 
suggestion.  Richmond  himself  claimed  that  there  was  value  in  the 
sweetness  of  nature,  as  well  as  in  the  solemnity  of  gravestones.  If  for 
these  melancholy  reminders  of  death  we  substitute  the  agencies  and 
ideals  of  U}e,  we  have  restored  something  of  that  effective  method  and 
appUed  it  to  a  more  Christlike  purpose.  We  have  made  for  life  abun- 
dantly, instead  of  death  superabundantly.  Therefore  let  us  have  more 
of  what  might,  by  a  kind  of  courtesy  or  liberal  use  of  the  term,  be  called  a 
laboratory  method.  Let  us  not  stop  with  the  Bible,  but,  as  Paul  has  said 
that  all  thin^  are  ours,  draw  on  all  resources  —  books,  nature,  and  hu- 
man life  in  its  manifold  social  complexity.  Suppose  your  boys  or  girls 
ware  to  report  on  incidents  or  cases  involving  ethical  discrimination  or 
religious  attitude  which  they  had  witnessed  or  to  which  they  were  a 
party.  Suppose,  also,  that  the  rights  and  wrongs,  the  advantages  and 
disadvantages,  growing  out  of  such  deeds  and  situations  were  referred 
back  to  Biblical  cases  or  precepts,  somewhat  as  a  physician  or  lawyer 
goes  to  his  library  for  precedents  and  authorities.  We  might  then  have 
a  closer  connection  between  the  school  and  life.  Even  though  without 
"  apparatus,"  we  should  have  the  laboratory  idea. 

Then,  too,  we  should  have  more  of  the  missionary  element.  But 
we  must  not  confine  this  to  the  contribution  of  money  to  Church 
"  boards."    If  there  are  grave  disclosures  of  vice  in  the  dty,  and  an 
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effort  is  maldng  to  root  it  out  in  spite  of  political  protectioa,  youi  boy 
and  girl  should  see  that  the  Church,  as  an  institution,  is  taking  a  hand 
in  the  process  of  purification.  He  or  she  should  not  think  missionary 
effort  is  confined  to  the  distant  and  the  invisible,  or  that  the  Church 
has  no  interest  in  the  near  and  the  immediate.  "  Forward  movemrats" 
should  concern  our  back  alleys  as  well  as  Corea. 

Lasdy,  let  the  curriculum  be  large,  proceeding  by  wholes,  offering 
as  litde  temptation  as  possible  to  the  teacher  for  petty  homily  or  for 
breaking  up  a  good  story  into  insipid  bits.  Let  it  include  the  exemplary 
fascination  of  biography  —  of  human  character  in  the  concrete. 

This  desultory  discussion  makes  no  pretense  to  the  fonn  of  a  cur- 
riculum, I  have  said  nothing  about  the  Bible  as  the  supreme  text-book, 
as  the  book  of  life  and  of  lives,  because  I  assume  that  we  are  already 
agreed  upon  that.  I  simply  remind  the  curriculum-maker  of  fire  motifs 
—  a  proper  affection,  a  moral  discrimination,  a  memoriter  treasury,  a 
missionary  conscience,  and  a  broad  view. 


REV.  F.  N.  PEI^UBET.  D-D. 

i  SELECT  NOTES  ON  THE  DrTEWJATIONAL  SUNDAY  SCHOOL 

LESSONS,  AUBUKNDALE,  UASSACHUSEIT8 

In  the  light  of  as  wide  a  study  of  published  curricula,  and  of  books 
on  child-study,  as  broad  an  observation  and  experience,  and  as  full  a 
conference  with  educators  as  have  come  within  my  limits,  I  would  lay 
down  as  scientifically  correct  the  following  principles: 

First.  It  is  an  axiom  that  the  curriculum  must  be  adapted  in  both  ma- 
terial and  method  to  the  varying  stages  oj  mental  development  and  religious 
growth  of  the  pupils.  It  was  well  said  at  our  Philadelphia  meeting, 
that  "  No  one  who  has  studied  both  the  Bible  and  the  child  can  believe 
that  all  parts  of  the  Bible  have  an  equally  high  culture  value  at  every 
stage  of  development." 

Second.  A  really  scienti^  curriculum  must  take  into  account  aU  the 
factors  oj  the  problem,  and  refuse  to  overemphasise  any  one  factor  at  the 
expense  of  the  others.  There  are  several  factors  which  are  frequently 
ignored,  or  allowed  too  meager  an  infiuence;  so  that  while  the  curricula 
are  scientific  in  some  directions,  as  in  the  psychol<^  of  the  child,  they 
are  unscientific  in  not  giving  due  weight  to  other  essential  elements  in 
the  actual  working  out  of  the  problem. 

Some  neglected  factors.  The  limit  of  time  in  the  Sunday  school,  one 
half  hour  a  week.  It  is  absolutely  impossible  within  that  limit  of  time 
to  utilize  a  curriculum  for  the  entire  religious  education  of  the  chiMt 
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without  a  miracle.  Such  a  curriculum  would  be  a  wise  educational 
measure,  but  not  a  wise  Sunday  school  curriculum. 

The  Hnd  of  studies  to  which  a  Sunday  school  curriculum  is  HmHed. 
Literature,  in  some  of  its  forms,  and  not  the  wider  range  of  the  day- 
school  curricula. 

The  changing  nature  0}  the  Sunday  school  dienttle.  Only  a  small 
proportion  of  the  pupils  —  not  one  fourth  —  remain  in  the  same  school 
for  a  long  period  —  say  10  to  15  years. 

The  great  variation  in  the  times  andtherapidily  of  child  development. 
Prof.  Search  finds  that  the  progress  of  the  brightest  scholars  is  three 
and  a  half  times  as  rapid  as  that  of  the  duller  ones. 

The  co-ordination  of  the  Sunday  school  curriculum  with  the  other 
means  for  the  religious  education  of  the  child.  In  view  of  these  and 
other  neglected  factors,  certain  great  underlying  principles  emerge: 

Third.  The  Sunday  school  curriculum  cannot  scientificaUy  be  mod- 
eled closely  after  the  day  school  curriculum,  nor  draw  its  illustrations 
from  it,  except  so  far  as  literature  in  its  broadest  sense  is  concerned.  To 
grade  the  Sunday  school  closely  after  the  grammar  school  grades  is 
pedagogically  wrong;  while  the  broader  grades  of  primary,  grammar, 
high,  and  collegiate  may  be  right. 

Fourth.  The  basis  of  the  Sunday  school  curriculum  should  be  confined 
to  the  Bible  in  all  except  some  adult  dosses.  A  large  proportion  of  the 
children  will  &nd  in  the  short  Sunday  school  half-hour  their  chief  or 
their  only  opportunity  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  greatest,  richest, 
most  life-giving  Uterature  in  the  world,  which  will  open  doors  to  many 
of  the  best  things  in  life,  that  otherwise  would  be  shut  forever.  For 
other  things  necessary  to  the  religious  education,  other  agencies  must 
be  found;  while  at  the  same  time  it  must  be  remembered  that  true 
Bible  study  is  not  like  the  Nile,  which  Sows  two  thousand  miles  through 
a  desert  without  a  tributary,  but  like  the  Amazon  it  drains  the  whole 
continent  of  literature,  history,  nature,  and  life,  for  light  and  "  point  of 
contact." 

Fifth.  The  Sunday  school  curriculum  must  bevery  flexible,  or  it  will 
contravene  the  trend  of  educational  science,  and  the  efforts  of  educational 
experts  in  modifying  the  systems  of  our  graded  schools. 

Sixth.  The  Sunday  school  curriculum  will  be  most  scientific,  embody 
in  the  fullest  degree  all  the  factors  involved,  and  accomplish  its  best  work, 
by  means  of  three  or  at  mast  four  departments,  each  of  which  may  be  sub- 
divided into  as  many  grades  as  numbers  require  and  opportunity  permits. 

I.  Special  short  courses  for  the  primary,  up  to  about  eight  years  of 
age. 
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II.  For  the  rest  of  the  school,  including  all  ages  (with  the  excep- 
tions noted  below)  Scripture  selections,  in  broad  sections,  frtan  story, 
biography,  history,  and  literature,  with  the  choicest  spiritual  master- 
pieces, in  the  general  order  of  the  Bible. 

III.  Provision  must  be  made  for  the  study  of  other  parts  of  the 
Bible,  church  history,  the  great  modem  crusades  of  missions,  and 
other  subjects,  by  means  of  electives  for  the  older  classes. 

The  reasons  are: 

1.  The  selections  for  the  main  period  include  the  lai^er  part  of  the 
Bible,  and  emphasize  those  parts  which  have  most  points  of  contact 
with  the  childreo's  daily  life  in  home  and  school. 

2.  They  furnish  the  most  flexible  of  all  curricula. 

3.  Belonging  to  literature  and  life,  they  are  best  adapted  to  the 
needs  of  all  ages,  to  the  apperception  of  the  younger,  and  to  the  intel- 
lectual and  spiritual  depths  of  the  older. 

4.  The  peculiarity  of  life  and  literature  is  that  each  scholar,  old  or 
young,  dull  or  bright,  gets  out  of  the  same  passage  exactly  as  much  as 
he  has  ability  to  receive,  and  the  brightest  loses  nothing,  whether  he 
develops  three  and  a  half  times  or  one  and  a  half  times  as  rapidly  as 
his  duller  brother. 

S-  If  the  movement  through  the  Bible  is  repeated  two  or  three  tunes 
in  the  course  of  the  school  life,  very  few  need  fail  to  gain  some  general 
knowledge  of  the  whole  Bible.  That  this  principle  sets  forth  the  true 
scientific  and  peda^gical  direction  of  progress  is  confirmed  by  the  cur- 
ricula prepared  for  the  junior  scholars  by  practical  experts  in  child- 
study;  by  the  trend  of  the  far-seeing  and  skillful  Dr.  Blakeslee  in  his 
later  curricula;  and  by  the  persistent  hold  on  the  people  and  the  pro- 
gressive movement  of  the  International  Lesson  SystMn. 

Those  who  confound  the  present  International  System  as  a  synonym 
with  an  unmixed  "  Uniform  Lesson  "  system  for  even  the  youngest,  or 
as  giving  disconnected  lessons  without  continuity,  or  as  confining  the 
lessons  to  the  verses  selected  for  printing,  have  simply  failed  to  notice 
its  actual  working  in  the  past  or  its  present  development. 

It  is  hoped  and  believed  that  in  addition  to  what  has  already  been 
accomplished,  electives  for  special  advanced  classes,  for  years  in  actual 
use  as  a  part  of  the  system,  favored  by  two  successive  lesson  commit- 
tees, and  unanimously  by  the  Editorial  Assodation,  will  be  formally 
adopted  at  Toronto  next  June.  This  will  permit  a  somewhat  more 
perfect  selection  of  the  general  lessons  used  by  the  vast  majority  of  all 
Sunday  schools,  and  their  restriction  to  those  Scripture  portions  adapted 
to  all,  without  being  subjected  to  the  criticism  of  neglecting  any  portion 
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of  the  Bible,  and  thus,  while  rejoidng  in  and  indebted  to  the  many 
fruitful  experimcDts  of  otheis,  render  that  curriculum  in  its  present 
form  the  most  scientific  and  pedagogical  yet  proposed;  and  abnost 
every  progressive  method  and  new  appliance  becomes  a  part  of  its 
working  scheme  as  naturally  as  peaches  grow  on  peach  trees. 

Seventh.  No  curriculum  of  any  kind  can  be  complete  without  special 
provision  for  general  reviews  and  for  supplemental  lessons,  including 
catechisms,  condensed  summaries  of  Bible  history  and  Bible  facts,  and 
memorizing  of  the  masterpieces  of  Biblical  literature. 

Nor  can  any  scheme  of  religious  education  for  the  young  be  cconplete 
without  training  and  study  outside  of  the  Smiday  school, —  at  home, 
in  pastor's  classes,  in  young  people's  societies  and  various  other  means, 
bringing  into  closest  contact  the  Sunday  school  with  the  home,  and 
the  day  school;  the  Bible  with  other  hterature;  Sundays  with  week- 
days; spiritual  impressions  with  daily  life.  ;   ;  -  >'J 
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REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE    ON  WORSmp  IN  THE 
SUNDAY  SCHOOL 


The  special  conunittee  appointed  to  report  on  the  subject  of  voc- 
ship  in  the  Sunday-school  has  been  unable  to  hold  a  meeting,  but  a 
strenuous  effort  has  been  made  to  consult  by  correspondence,  and  the 
following  report  represents,  in  some  measure,  our  collective  thou^t. 

Two  main  lines  of  inquiry  present  themselves.  The  first  relates 
to  the  general  place  and  dignity  of  worship  exercises  taken  t(^ether. 
The  second  relates  to  the  details  of  such  exercises.  We  would  offer 
remarks  upon  both  of  these. 

[  Fiist,  as  to  worship  exercises  in  general.  We  feel  the  need  of  plead- 
ing urgently  for  special  attention  to  this  element  in  Sunday  school 
services.  A  hasty,  heedless,  and  even  irreverent  treatment  of  it  is  far 
too  common.  The  very  name  "  Introductory  Exercises  "  is  apt  to  sug- 
gest a  perfunctory  attitude  of  mind  in  superintendents,  teachn?,  and 
scholars,  and  in  many  schools  these  exercises  have  come  to  be  mechan- 
ical, tasteless,  spiritless,  and  therefore  positively  harmful.  Any  exer- 
cise of  social  devotion  that  is  so  handled  must  be  dangerous,  both  because 
of  its  immediate  reaction  on  all  participants  at  the  moment,  and  because 
it  creates  a  false  standard  for  similar  exercises  elsewhere.  It  may  be 
seriously  queried  whether  the  general  poverty  of  public  worship  in 
some  churches  is  not  due  in  large  measure  to  the  deteriorating  influence 
of  the  Sunday  school  in  the  past,  under  which  successive  generadtnis 
of  children  have  been  unintentitmatly  misled  as  to  the  dignity,  reality, 
and  utility  of  social  prayer  and  praise.  Probably,  too,  these  careless 
habits  have  contributed  to  the  low  estimate  of  the  Sunday  school  itself 
in  many  cases  and  to  a  diffused  spirit  of  unreality  and  Ufelessness  in 
the  whole  institution.  No  church  can  afford  to  allow  this  degenerating 
tendency  to  set  in,  since  in  the  long  run  it  is  destructive  both  of  the  best 
value  of  the  Sunday  school  and  even  of  the  health  of  the  Chtirch  in 
general.  Happily,  there  is  an  increasing  number  of  pastors  and  super- 
intendents that  are  alive  to  the  danger,  and  the  instinct,  of  all  earnest 
workers  can  always  be  trusted  to  respond  to  efforts  to  avoid  it. 

We  offer  these  suggestions.  Whatever  time  is  set  apart  in  the  Sun- 
day school  for  common  exercises  should  be  jealously  guarded  against 
abbreviation,  interruption,  or  distraction.    The  intrusion  of  extended 
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notices  and  of  mechanical  operations  should  be  prevented.  Noise 
and  confusion  should  be  suppressed,  and  haste  and  triviality  should  be 
eliminated.  For  the  leadership  of  woiship  exercises,  due  preparation 
should  be  made  beforehand.  The  signs  of  listlessness  and  unreadiness 
on  the  leader's  part  in  the  substance  of  his  prayers,  in  the  choice  of 
hymns,  in  the  handling  of  Scripture-reading,  are  sure  to  be  noted,  and 
they  either  annoy  or  entrap  the  whole  school.  On  the  other  hand, 
nothing  is  more  contagious  than  a  spirit  of  genuine  enthusiasm  and 
devoutness  on  the  leader's  part.  Real  study  should  be  expended  by 
him  upon  the  plan  and  execution  of  all  general  exercises,  so  that  they 
shall  not  be  monotonous  or  repetitious,  or  without  a  rememberable 
point  and  climax.  The  accent  may  fall  now  on  the  Bible-reading, 
now  on  the  prayer,  now  on  the  singing,  but  something  in  each  service 
should  be  emphatically  valuable,  so  that  it  may  leave  a  definite  im- 
pression alongside  of  the  further  impression  made  by  the  lesson  study. 
Success  must,  of  course,  come  through  the  dextrous  handling  ot  many 
details. 

With  a  view  to  the  reclamation  of  general  exercises  from  misuse, 
we  further  raise  the  question  whether  in  some  schools  it  may  not  be 
wise,  at  least  sometimes,  to  invert  the  usual  plan  of  the  Sunday  school 
service,  beginning  the  lesson  study  almost  at  the  opening  of  the  session, 
and  then  dosing  with  a  series  of  general  exercises  of  a  worshipful  sort. 
We  believe  that  in  many  cases  this  would  be  a  decided  gain  for  both 
parts  of  the  service.  This  might  be  managed  so  that  the  whole  should 
culminate,  as  it  ought,  in  a  spirit  of  prayer  and  praise,  and  send  the 
scholars  forth  with  the  warmth  of  devotion,  zeal,  and  enthusiasm  in 
their  hearts,  in  addition  to  the  impress  of  the  lesson  on  their  heads  and 
their  consciences.  The  kindling  of  feelings  and  sentiments  is  really 
the  finest  result  of  any  service,  and  a  strong  accent  on  common  and 
united  worship  as  the  crowning  experience  of  the  hour  would  have  a 
value  greater  than  any  other  that  can  be  named.  Yet,  it  is  needless  to 
say,  this  change  of  plan  should  not  be  attempted  in  any  school  where 
the  devotional  atmosphere  is  cold  or  stagnant,  and  surely  not  unless 
both  the  superintendent  and  the  teachers  are  ready  to  put  their  minds 
and  souls  into  making  the  lost  section  of  the  service  a  true  climax. 

Second,  as  to  some  details.  The  exercises  commonly  used  are 
Bible-reading  (in  concert  or  fesponsively) ,  prayer  (often  including  the 
Lord's  prayer  m  concert),  and  more  or  less  singing.  Some  schools  add 
various  antiphonal  sentences  (at  the  opening  or  the  dose),  recitations 
of  a  psalm,  the  beatitudes,  the  creed,  the  commandments,  etc.  We  re- 
mark briefly  on  several  of  these  in  turn. 
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We  doubt  the  wisdom  of  the  common  reading  of  the  lesson  as  a 
general  exerdse,  except  in  schools  where  the  average  intelljgence  as  to 
the  text  is  low.  But  we  hold  that  there  is  great  use  in  leading  many  of 
the  Psalms  responsively,  if  they  are  chosen  with  some  relation  to  the 
lesson  topic,  and  we  wonder  why  more  schools  do  not  bring  into  such 
use  large  quantities  of  other  material  from  all  parts  of  the  Bible.  By 
judicious  selectioii,  the  range  of  Biblical  passages  in  common  knowledge 
mi^t  be  vastly  broadened,  especially  where  the  lessons  themselves 
are  very  limited  in  extent. 

The  question  of  Sunday-school  singing  is  in  dispute.  Many  seen 
to  bold  that  the  great  aim  should  be  to  find  melodies  that  diildren 
will  sing  with  vocal  zest,  regardless  of  the  sense  or  the  inherent  value 
of  the  wcfds  —  thus  making  the  singing  mainly  useful  as  a  physical 
diversion.  Othos  seem  anxious  to  strike  as  many  different  keys  in 
the  singing  as  possible,  heaping  together  scraps  of  many  hymns  of  widely 
different  character  and  turning  restlessly  from  one  to  another.  Some 
superintendents  make  no  preparation  for  this  part  of  the  service,  and 
either  fall  back  helplessly  on  threadbare  "  favorites  "  or  indulge  in  ec- 
centric eiperiments  on  the  spur  of  the  moment.  It  is  to  be  feared  that 
a  majority  of  sdiools  choose  cheap  and  poor  hymn-books,  with  the 
notion  either  that  "  anything  will  do  for  children  "  or  that  childroi 
are  all  babies.  There  is  no  doubt,  too,  that  the  incompetence  of  play- 
ers and  leaders  is  often  an  unavoidable  hindrance  to  what  othrawise 
would  be  attempted.  We  feel  that  deUverance  from  many  difficulties 
and  from  much  poverty  of  spiritual  value  is  to  be  sou^t  in  a  more 
general,  hearty,  and  intelligent  emphasis  on  the  hymns  as  such.  They 
should  be  chosen  primarily  for  their  words,  should  not  be  cut  up  into 
too  small  morsels,  and  should  often  be  introduced  by  a  remark  or  two 
to  make  them  more  worth  while.  We  wonder  that  the  memorizing  of 
fine  hymns  is  so  uncommon,  both  in  classes  and  for  comm<m  recitatitm. 
We  believe  that  the  thoughtful  and  thorough  use  of  even  two  hymns  in 
a  service  is  worth  infinitely  more  than  the  heedless  ejaculation  of 
fragments  of  many  without  earnest  feeling.  We  wonder,  too,  that  so 
few  experiments  are  tried  with  Sunday  school  chanting.  We  are  not 
so  much  impressed  with  the  importance  of  multiplying  instruments  ot 
magnifying  a  "  choir,"  except  so  far  as  these  supply  needed  tonal  assist- 
ance. The  great  desideratum  is  not  volume  of  sound  or  sensuous 
exhilaration,  but  the  appeal  to  the  u&agination  and  the  heart  from  the 
beauty  and  the  passion  of  those  hymns  that  are  really  worthy  of  the 
name.  It  has  been  demonstrated  again  and  again  that  diildren  are 
susceptible  to  these  potencies,  and  they  should  not  be  defrauded  of 
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what  may  be  of  the  hi^est  spiritual  use  to  them  at  once  and  in  future 
Ufe. 

Sunday  school  prayers  should  certainly  not  be  pndix  or  stilted. 
But  they  ou^t  to  be  real,  fervent,  tasteful,  and  broad  in  sympathy. 
Instead  of  trying  to  cover  all  desirable  topics  or  to  voice  all  the  moods 
of  adoration,  thanksgiving,  confession,  and  supplication  at  any  one  time, 
an  effort  should  be  made  to  strike  different  notes  at  different  times, 
so  as  to  keep  the  whole  gamut  of  thought  and  sentiment  in  mind.  We 
beUeve  that  there  is  utility  in  increasing  the  number  of  memorized 
prayers  that  can  be  used  by  all  in  concert,  and  also  that  the  custom 
of  having  a  moment  of  silent  prayer  preceding  that  which  is  spoken  is 
most  desirable.  Great  care  should  be  taken  to  stimulate  the  habit  on 
the  scholars'  part  of  making  the  prayer  their  own,  not  something  said 
to  them.  The  co-operation  of  the  teacheis  in  dignifying  this  exercise 
and  making  it  personal  to  the  scholars  is  indispensable. 

The  order  in  which  worship  exercises  are  arranged  is  often  of  great 
imptntance.  We  doubt  the  wisdom  of  accenting  song  as  the  opening 
item.  Song,  like  prajrer,  grows  out  of  sentiments  awakened  otherwise. 
Opening  sentences  of  some  sort  seem  to  be  the  ideal,  followed  by  a  hymn, 
then  by  the  Bible-reading,  then  by  the  prayer,  then  by  another  hymn. 
If  the  lesson  study  could  be  advanced  to  an  earlier  point,  it  would  be 
enough  to  have  the  sentences  and  a  hymn  before  the  lesson,  and  all 
other  exercises  after.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  no  one  order  is  ne- 
cessary, and  there  may  be  reason  for  variety  from  time  to  time. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Waldo  S.  Pratt,  Chairman. 
Prot.  Charles  M.  SxaAftT,  D.  D.,  Garrett  Biblical  Institute. 
Rev.  George  F.  Nason,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 
Mrs.  a.  G.  Lester,  Chicago,  III. 
Mrs.  J.  WooDBSiDCE  Bashes,  Newark,  N.  J. 


Discussion  ' 


REV.  GEORGE  F.  NASON 

PASTOX   irOBTa   AVENUE  PRXSBYTEBIAM  CRCBCB,   NEW  ROCHELLE,    NEW  VOBK 

There  is  a  tendency  to  count  too  much  on  the  positively  religious 
influence  of  the  home,  and  also  to  presume  too  largely  upon  the  idea 
that  the  diild  wHl  come  into  the  life  of  the  church  and  will  there  ob- 
tain the  worshipful  spirit  wanting  in  the  life  of  the  school.  Relatively, 
an  alarming  proportion  of  the  pupils  are  not  attendants  upon  the  ser- 
vice of  the  church  while  they  are  in  the  school,  nor  do  they  afterwards 
come  Into  the  life  of  the  chuidi.    After  a  more  or  less  brief  stay  in 
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the  school  they  are  lost  to  religious  influence.  This  means  that  the 
sole  religious  impressioo  of  many  lives  must  be  made  by  the  Sunday 
school,  if  ever  made.  In  considering  the  place  of  the  Sunday  sdiool 
in  rehgious  education  and  the  place  of  worship  in  the  school,  we  cannot 
ignore  this  large  number  to  whom  the  school  is  to  be  the  sole  repre- 
sentative and  source  of  religious  instruction,  influence,  and  experience. 

The  report  says:  "The  primary  object  of  the  Sunday  school 
is  felt  to  be  the  lesson  study."  We  must  not  regard  the  mere  increase 
of  religious  facts  or  truths  as  the  supreme  purpose.  The  facts  of 
Bible  history,  biography,  and  geography  may  be  forgotten,  but  the 
acceptance  of  Jesus  Christ  as  the  Saviour  and  Friend  is  a  permanent 
element  in  life's  experience,  and  to  have  missed  this  is  to  have  missed 
the  purpose  of  God  in  human  life. 

The  present  awakening  will  bring  better  teaching  of  the  Bible. 
Will  it  also  bring  a  deepening  of  the  religious  experience  of  the  pupil  ? 
The  impiovement  of  the  lesson  study  in  a  measure  depends  upon  the 
worship  of  the  school.  The  character  of  the  devotional  exercises 
largely  determines  the  religious  atmosphere  of  the  school  and  also  the 
results  of  lesson  study.  They  either  prepare  the  child  for  lesson  study, 
or  in  a  large  measure  destroy  the  opportunity  for  rehgious  impression 
of  the  truth  taught  in  the  class.  The  worship  after  the  lesson  study 
either  dissipates  the  impressions  of  the  truth  or  gathers  them  into  a 
personal  consecration  of  the  life  to  God's  service.  Worship  focalizes 
the  teachmg  of  the  Word  upon  the  personal  attitude  to  Christ.  It 
brings  to  knowledge  and  sentiment  the  eternal  NOW  of  God.  It  is 
not  sufficient  that  an  annual  attempt  should  be  made  at  decision  day 
for  the  deep  religious  impression.  Every  service  should  seek  to  make 
an  abiding  impression  upon  the  religious  life  and  add  to  the  religious 
experience.  The  worship  of  the  Sunday  School  should  lead  per- 
ceptibly and  intelligently  to  the  consciousness  of  the  presence  of 
God  and  to  fellowship  with  him. 

The  pastor  does  not  generally  occupy  that  place  of  importance  in 
the  Sunday  school  which  is  his  by  right  of  position  and  abihty.  In 
many  schools  he  has  Utile  or  no  opportunity  to  spiritually  influence 
the  pupils.  He  comes  into  contact  with  many  young  people  only  as 
pupils  in  the  school.  They  do  not  attend  the  church  service  and  the 
Sunday  school  is  the  only  place  where  he  can  see  and  influence  them. 
The  modem  pastor  is  trained  to  know  the  possibilities  of  Sunday  school 
work  and  the  methods  of  obtaining  the  desired  impression  upon  the 
child  mind.  The  largest  place  of  influence,  reaching  as  it  does  the 
entire  school,  is  in  this  devotional  service. 
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The  reading  of  the  Scriptures  in  the  average  Sunday  school  is  not 
surcharged  with  vital  life.  Much  of  it  is  not  adapted  to  the  minds 
of  the  pupils.  I  have  failed  to  find  a  consciousness  of  any  impression 
for  good  made  by  the  reading  of  the  Bible  in  the  Sunday  school.  The 
average  lesson  has  no  point  of  contact  with  the  child  mind.  Choice 
passages  memorized  and  repeated  as  a  part  of  the  service  have  been 
consciously  valuable.  A  short  portion  with  judicious  comment  has 
also  been  helpful. 

All  attempts  to  prepare  liturgical  enrichment  for  Sunday  school 
use  must  be  marked  by  a  combination  of  simplicity  which  will  appeal 
to  the  understanding  of  the  child  and  that  dignity  which  the  subject 
demands.  This  cannot  be  created,  but  must  be  taken  again  from 
the  rich  store  of  past  ages. 

In  die  prayers  of  the  school  the  problem  is  to  lead  the  children  in 
prayer  into  petitions  and  things  in  which  they  are  and  should  be  in- 
terested and  to  furnish  with  prayer  thoughts  and  vocabulary.  This 
demands  more  thought  and  preparation  than  c^n  be  given  by  the 
leader.  Here,  again,  the  demand  is  for  the  rich  prayers  of  confession, 
petition,  and  thanksgiving  which  are  the  common  heritage  of  all  Christ- 
endom. The  more  needful  is  this  thoughtful  leadership  for  the  fact 
that  so  many  have  no  other  opportunity  to  learn  to  pray. 

We  can  see  in  the  awakening  of  the  church,  in  the  increased  interest 
of  both  pastors  and  superintendents,  and  in  the  widespread  recogni- 
tion of  weakness  in  our  present  methods  every  cause  for  optimism. 
Men  engaged  in  propaganda  must  be  optimistic,  and  are.  The  con- 
ditions which  are  deplorable  cannot  stand  before  an  enlightened  leader- 
ship, and  the  organization  of  the  religious  forces  is  becoming  more 
effective  in  providing  this  leadership.  May  God  hasten  the  day  when 
His  worship  in  our  schools  may  be  truly  inspirational  and  full  of  in- 
telligent reverence  and  love. 


MISS  LUCY  WHEELOCK 


BOSTON,  tUSSACHUSErrS 

Worship  is  an  outward  form  of  an  inward  state.  It  is  like  the  flow- 
ering of  a  delicate,  and  not  altogether  common  plant  called  reverence, 
whose  roots  strike  deep  into  the  soil  of  childhood.  Its  germ  Is  foimd 
in  that  first  foint  sense  sublime  of  a  presence  whose  dwelling  is  the 
light  of  setting  suns,  and  the  round  ocean,  and  the  living  air,  and  the 
blue  sky,  and  the  mind  of  man. 

It  is  a  tender  plant,  needing  careful  nurture  and  an  atmosphere 
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of  religious  feeling.  It  oumot  be  forced  by  precept  nor  by  fonnal 
instruction.  It  thrives  best  in  a  home  where  a  mother's  daily  reverent 
look  and  habitude  teach  her  ovn  simple  version  of  the  Christian  faith, 
and  where  a  father's  religion  is  not  a  parade  duty  perfonned  on  Sun- 
day. It  does  not  grow  apace  in  a  climate  where  doubt  and  suspicion 
of  the  good  in  others  exists,  and  the  failings  of  the  preacher  in  the  pulpit, 
and  the  teacher  at  the  desk  are  freely  discussed,  nor  in  a  country  where 
there  is  no  respect  of  age  or  condition;  where  children  do  not  rise  up 
before  the  hoary  head  as  a  crown  of  honor;  where  the  chief  magistrate  of 
the  land  is  familiarly  spoken  of  as  "Teddy," 

The  Sunday  sdiool  has  a  difficult  problem  before  it  in  attempting 
to  foster  the  spirit  of  worship  where  it  must  supply  the  deficiencies  of 
the  home  training  and  of  community  ideals.  It  can  only  furnish  a 
favorable  climate  during  the  hour  of  the  session,  and  hope  for  some 
abiding  results.  The  atmosphere  of  the  room  and  hour  is  more  po- 
tent than  any  teaching  in  fostering  the  feeling  of  worship.  D'lacadtx, 
confusion,  and  hurry,  and  often,  I  fear,  the  pictorial  and  musical  ac- 
companiments of  (he  Sunday  school  lesson,  are  fatal  to  the  inner  col- 
lectedness  which  expresses  itself  in  adequate  forms  of  worship. 

If  the  service  of  song  and  praise  and  prayer  is  to  be  a  genuine  thing,  it 
must  voice,  simply  and  reverently,  the  feelings  and  ideas  which  are 
possible  to  boys  and  girls,  and  must  be  guided  by  one  who  feels  the 
meaning  of  it  all. 

The  simple  ^th  of  childhood  in  a  God  who  is  the  giver  of  all  good, 
ready  to  hear  the  cries  of  those  who  call  unto  Him,  should  be  regarded 
as  the  most  precious  possession.  It  is  sometimes  lost  throu^  the  doubt 
which  creeps  in  when  prayers  for  temporal  good  are  encouraged. 
The  Great  Teadier  taught  his  class  how  to  pray  in  a  form  of  pray^ 
which  expresses  universal,  and  not  particular,  needs.  The  great 
forms  of  petition  which  voice  the  highest  needs  of  the  human  soul, 
awaken  aspiration,  and  give  a  vision  of  the  fountain  of  life  are  those 
which  may  be  appropriated  by  the  devout  soul  anywhere,  and  the 
normal  boy  or  girl  responds  to  the  fine  expression  of  that  hunger  and 
thirst  after  righteousness  which  is  a  real  desire  of  the  soul. 

I  should  like  to  teach  boys  and  girls  of  to-day  to  pray  the  prayer 
of  Socrates  of  old:  "Grant  me  to  be  beautiful  in  the  inner  man,  and 
all  I  have  of  outer  things  to  be  at  peace  with  those  within.  May  I 
coimt  the  wise  man  only  rich,  and  my  store  of  gold  be  sudi  as  none 
but  the  good  can  bear.  Need  we  anything  more  ?  For  myself,  I  have 
prayed  enough." 

With  the  true  prayer  belongs,  as  body  to  spirit,  the  outer  posture 
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and  attitude  of  prayer.  The  folded  hand  and  the  head  bowed  before 
the  Highest  in  Heaven  react  upon  the  consciousness  and  stir  the  ap- 
propriate feeling.  The  Guides  to  Goethe's  Pedagogic  Province  be- 
lieve that  reverence  is  a  most  difficult  and  neossaiy  thing  ioi  man 
to  attain,  and  insist,  among  the  boys  of  the  Province,  upon  the  atti- 
tude which  expresses  the  threefold  veneratioD  for  what  is  above  us, 
ioi  what  is  beneath  us,  and  what  is  around  us.  The  venerable  guides 
to  this  Pedagogical  Province  explain  that  through  assuming  the  atti- 
tude of  respect  and  reverence  the  feeling  becomes  permanent.  The 
highest  punishment  is  to  be  declared  unworthy  to  show  reverence,  to 
exhibit  themselves  as  rude  and  imculdvated  natures. 

The  reality  of  the  feeling  in  the  Sunday  school  service  is  the  chief 
thing,  but  it  can  never  flourid  apart  from  the  appropriate  form. 

Another  great  factor  in  stirring  the  feding  of  reverence  is  song.  It 
is  the  language  of  spirituality,  the  speech  of  the  heart.  It  makes  the 
most  direct  appeal  to  feeling.  The  tired  soldier  quickens  his  step  to 
the  sound  ot  the  Marseillaise.  The  very  gates  of  Heaven  seem  to 
open  through  the  singmg  of  "Jerusalem  the  Golden."  The  restless 
child  is  soothed  by  the  lullaby,  and  drops  to  sleep  with  glimpses  of 
holy  angels  guarding  his  bed.  But  there  are  songs  and  songs.  Songs 
of  peace  and  songs  of  war,  son^  of  triumph  and  victory,  exdting 
and  turbulent  songs,  gentle  hymns  of  love  and  trust,  and  the  old,  ma- 
jestic hymns  of  the  faith.  The  Simday  school  may  wisely  limit  itself 
to  those  songs  and  hymns  whidi  most  directly  arouse  the  spirit  of 
worship  throu^  melody,  rhythm,  and  word  content.  Intelligible  to 
the  understanding  the  ideas  must  be,  and  the  melody  appropriate  to 
the  thought 

The  great  hymns  of  the  Giurch  are  the  blessed  heritage  of  our 
Sunday  schools.  Does  not  the  vision  of  the  "noble  army  of  men  and 
and  boys"  who  "trod  the  steep  ascent  to  heaven,  'mid  peril,  toil,  and 
pain"  awaken  always  the  desire  to  "follow  in  their  train  ?  "  The  song, 
the  service  of  prayer,  with  the  devout  attitude  and  quiet  tone,  create 
the  atmosphere  in  which  seeds  of  reverence  may  grow.  So  does  the 
divinest  in  man  spring  up  into  eternal  life. 
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Community  Bible-study  is  Bible-study  carried  on  by  the  people  of 
the  community  outside  of  the  Sunday  school,  and  without  regard  to 
church  membership,  or  anything  else  but  a  desire  to  study  the  Bible. 
It  is  undenominational — a  popular  union  movement.  Hundreds  of 
letters  from  almost  every  state  in  the  Union,  and  from  Canada,  show 
that  the  country  is  full  of  this  week-day,  popular  Bible-study  by  com- 
munities, by  villages,  neighborhoods,  groups  of  people  interested  in 
the  Bible  for  a  hundred  different  reasons,  and  including  the  adherents 
of  all  denominations,  and  of  no  denomination,  those  who  have  been 
out-and-out  disbelievers  in  Christianity  as  they  have  seen  it,  and,  in 
some  cases,  Roman  Catholics  and  Jen's. 

It  should  be  said  that  there  are  no  full  statistics.  The  most  inter- 
esting are  the  individual  classes,  having  no  connection  with  any  other 
organization,  and  so  not  reported  anywhere.  While  this  report  is 
based  on  a  wide  investigation,  it  is  certain  that  not  half  of  the  small, 
individual  community  classes  have  been  discovered. 

A  word  must  be  said  about  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Associa- 
tions, which  lead  in  promoting  this  work.  The  associations  report 
38,000  men  and  boys  studying  the  Bible  in  their  classes  this  winter — 
real  study,  too.  Sixty  of  the  associations  have  taken  up  the  training 
of  teachers  for  theii  various  Bible  classes.  In  Buffalo,  for  instance, 
there  is  a  class  the  membership  of  which  is  limited  to  those  who  will 
lead  classes  of  three  or  more  men  outride  of  the  building.  It  has 
sixty  members,  of  many  denominations,  who  are  teaching  sixty  out- 
side classes.  In  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  shop  classes  in  Cleveland  there  are 
3,500  different  men  attending  noon  and  midnight  shop  Bible  classes. 
There  are  also  classes  in  street-car  bams  at  all  hours  to  accommodate 
the  men.  One  is  at  4:30  in  the  morning.  Other  associations  have 
classes  in  roundhouses,  flagmen's  shanties,  in  the  army  and  navy,  in 
fire-engine  houses,  police  headquarters,  and  underground  in  mines — 
38,000  men  of  them  studying  the  Bible.  In  the  college  associations 
there  are  34,000  more  in  weekly  Bible  classes,  making  63,000  in  all. 
In  Ohio  one-fourth  of  the  men  in  forty-one  colleges  and  professional 
schools  are  enrolled  in  Y,  M.  C.  A.  Bible  classes. 

Look  next  at  University  Extension  work  in  Bible-study.    There 
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are  two  conspicuous  examples  of  what  an  institution  can  do  for  its 
own  cwnmunity,  and  by  correspondence  for  a  constituency  much 
larger,  in  the  work  of  Union  Theological  Seminary  and  in  that  of  the 
University  of  Chicago.  At  twenty  different  centers  in  and  around 
New  York,  Dr.  Richard  Morse  Hodge,  director  of  the  extension  work, 
President  Charles  Cuthbert  Hall,  and  other  members  of  the  faculty 
of  Union  Seminary,  are  conducting  community  classes  in  Bible-study 
and  religious  education,  and  are  directly  reaching  four  hundred  p^- 
sons.  This  year  they  have  introduced  a  course  on  "Religious  Edu- 
cation in  the  Home,"  and  a  Sfinday  afternoon  class  for  diildren  on 
Old  Testament  History.  This  same  thing  is  being  done  by  other 
seminaries  and  colleges  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  and  invariably  re- 
sults in  community  Bible-study.  The  American  Institute  of  Sacred 
Oterature,  under  the  direction  of  Pieddent  Harper  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago,  offers  forty-seven  Biblical  correspondence  courses. 
These  courses  are  inductive,  and  assume  the  soundness  of  the  histor- 
ical method.  There  are  six  hundred  local  clubs  at  work  on  them  to- 
day in  all  parts  of  the  country.  They  are  made  up  of  members  of  all 
denominations.  It  is  community  Bible-study.  But  to  speak  of  the 
dubs  alone  is  to  leave  half  the  story  untold,  for  a  large  part  of 
the  work  is  done  with  individuals.  A  letter  received  frOm  the  secre- 
tary, within  a  week,  states  that  about  10,000  persons  are  connected 
with  the  institute  at  the  present  time.  This  is  a  vast  force  in  the  religious 
education  of  America. 

Many  other  kinds  of  extension  work  are  being  done.  President 
Booker  T.  Washington  writes  that  two  nights  each  week  the  farmers 
and  local  preachers,  from  miles  around,  gather  at  Tuskegee  to  study 
the  Bible,  under  the  direction  of  Tuskegee  Institute.  And  then,  in 
connection  with  this,  that  the  study  may  be  taken  back  to  the  peo- 
ple in  the  region  in  its  strength  and  purity,  sermons  are  preached  by 
the  local  ministers  and  criticised. 

The  dining-room  Bible-class  work  of  the  Bible  Teachers'  Train- 
ing School  in  New  York  is  based  on  the  principle  that  if  the  people 
won't  come  to  us,  we  must  go  to  them  with  the  Bible.  Take  the  pro- 
gramme for  Monday  evening,  any  Monday  evening,  and  you  will 
have  the  plan  in  a  nutshell.  The  evening  begins  in  the  parlors  of 
the  Calvary  Baptist  Church  (chosen  because  of  its  location).  A  great 
class,  most  of  them  students,  gather.  An  early  supper  is  served,  after 
which  Dr.  Wiibert  W.  White  teaches  the  Bible  lesson  for  the  day.  At 
half-past  seven  the  class  breaks  up  and  scatters  in  all  directions.  With- 
in half  an  hour  forty  Bible  classes,  gathered  about  forty  different  din- 
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ing-ioom  tables,  are  at  work  upon  that  same  lesson.  The  classes  often 
start  with  two  or  three  members  of  one  fomlly,  then  the  family  that 
lives  across  the  hall,  or  on  the  floor  above  or  below;  other  neighbors 
come  in,  till  the  classes  sometimes  number  twenty-flve  or  thirty. 

As  to  the  summer  institutes  and  assembUes,  there  are  about  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five  that  make  Bible-study  a  part  of  their  regu- 
lar work,  but  many  of  them  are  not  strictly  undenominational,  and 
may  not  be  considered. 

Another  unusual  form  of  community  Bible-study  is  that  being  done 
by  hundreds  of  the  Woman's  Clubs  of  the  country.  It  is  very  popu- 
lar, and  is  being  rapidly  extended,  though  accurate  statistics  arc  not 
available. 

The  facts,  already  given,  have  revealed  an  unusual  and  rapidly  in- 
creasing interest  in  the  study  of  the  Bible,  some  of  it  devotional  and 
evangelistic,  more  of  it  inductive  and  scholarly,  but  all  of  it  bearing 
fruit  in  life  and  character.  The  most  extraordinary  and  interesting 
facts,  however,  are  those  OMmected  with  individual  classes  and  de- 
tached community  movements  that  have  sprung  up  in  almost  every 
state  in  the  Union.  These  cases  cannot  be  spoken  of  in  detail,  for 
they  are  numbered  by  the  hundred.  But'  while  they  vary  in  size,  they 
show  many  common  characteristics.  Let  me  name  a  few  of  the  larger 
ones. 

There  is  a  great  union  class  of  five  hundred  in  Dallas,  Texas.  In 
Providence  there  are  two  important  groups ,  one  a  union  of  the  churches 
of  the  city,  in  what  were  called  "Gospel  of  John  Conferences."  These 
were  addressed  by  various  pastors  and  seminary  professors,  in  orda 
"To  concentrate  the  thought  of  the  church  on  the  most  spiritual  of 
the  gospels,  and  to  bring  churches  and  seminaries  closer  together." 
The  other  is  the  Providence  Biblical  Institute,  with  two  hundred  mem- 
bers. With  this,  the  Rhode  Island  Woman's  Club  has  come  mto 
affiliated  relationship,  having  as  its  object  to  increase  interest  in 
the  study  of  the  Bible,  particularly  in  its  literary  and  historical 
aspects. 

The  Bible  Lectures  Committee  of  the  Twentieth  Century  Club  is 
doing  similar  work  for  Greater  Boston.  The  high-water  mark  this 
year  was  reached  in  the  course  of  morning  lectures  by  Professor 
Richard  G.  Moulton,whicti  repeatedly  packed  the  Colonial  Theatre. 
The  Club's  popular  classes  have  about  three  hundred  members. 

The  returns  show  a  great  increase  in  the  number  of  communities 
with  union  Bible  classes  for  Sunday  school  teachers.  To  the  Inter- 
national Sunday  School  Association  is  largely  due  the  credit  for  this 
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work.  I  venture  to  say  that  it  is  doing  more  to  promote  broad,  un- 
denominational co-operation  in  religious  education  to-day  than  any 
other  reli^ous  OTganization.  We  do  not  often  think  of  that  side  of 
its  work,  but  we  must  not  let  its  uniform  lesson  idea  blind  us  to  the 
real  greatness  of  its  work. 

Then  last,  but  by  no  means  least  in  significance,  are  the  great 
numbers  of  smaller  community  classes  that  have  sprung  up  without 
connection  with  any  outside  movement,  sometimes  originating  with  a 
pastor,  who  is  an  enthusiastic  Bible  student,  sometimes  with  the  super- 
intendent of  pubUc  schools,  with  the  men's  class  in  one  of  the  Sunday 
schools,  with  the  teachers'  meeting,  with  a  college  boy  at  home  for 
vacation,  and  in  countless  other  ways. 

The  reports  show  that  nine  tenths  of  these  community  classes  are 
enthusiastically  studying  the  Bible  as  literature  and  the  results  of  his- 
torical Bible-study.  The  membership  is  remarkable,  enlisting  the 
strongest  and  best  people  in  the  communities,  large  numbers  of  pub- 
lic school  teachers,  large  numbers  of  business  men,  and  society  and 
club  women. 

Now,  what  does  it  all  mean  ?  What  explains  it  ?  Why  this  inter- 
est in  Bible-study  on  the  part  of  hundreds  and  thousands  of  people 
who  have  fought  shy  of  it  before?  Let  me  suggest  but  a  few  of  the 
many  things  that  combine  to  explain  the  condition: 

(i)  First  may  be  named  the  emphasis  that  has  been  laid  for  the 
last  ten  years  on  the  fact  that,  whatever  else  it  may  be,  the  Bible  is 
a  great  literature. 

(3)  A  desire  to  know  the  results  0}  the  literary  and  historical  study 
of  the  Bible.  People  have  had  their  eyes  open.  They  have  discovered 
that  higher  criticism  is  not  an  emanation  from  the  pit,  as  they  were 
once  led  to  believe;  that  it  is  never  sneered  at  by  the  most  intelligent 
ministers,  and  is  taught  in  almost  every  seminary  of  any  standing  in 
this  country.  Ciuiosky?  Perhaps,  but  mterest  Is  a  better  word,  and, 
whatever  it  is,  it  is  leading  people  to  forget  their  differences  and  their 
prejudices,  and  study  the  Bible  as  it  is. 

(3)  Another  thing  that  helps  explain  the  change  is,  that  to  under- 
take a  course  of  BiUe  study  now  does  not  mean  what  it  once  did.  It 
used  to  be  a  pious  act,  and  involved  a  certain  set  of  belief  about  the 
Bible,  a  certain  humbling  of  one's  intellectual  self  before  it.  That, 
many  people  could  not  honestly  do.  It  was  a  confession  of  faith; 
now  it  is  a  confession  of  a  desire  to  know.  The  confes^on  of  faith 
cotnes  after  the  study  now,  not  before.  This  is  the  true  order.  And 
so,  many  of  the  more  intellectually  self-respecting  people  in  these  com- 
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munities — not  church  membeis — are  unitiDg  with  church  people  and 
others  in  a  genuine  inductive  study  of  the' Bible. 

(4)  7'ke  faith  we  are  showing  in  our  own  great  Book  makes  a  tre- 
mendous appeal,  especially  to  young  men  and  women.  We  ask  no  fa- 
vors for  it.  We  urge  the  fullest  and  freest  investigation  of  it.  What 
people  find  to  be  true,  that  they  are  to  believe.  The  Christian  scholar's 
profound  faith  in  the  Bible,  then,  is  proving  contagious. 

(5)  It  is  being  studied  in  a  thorough  'and  scholarly  manner.  Most 
of  the  study  is  not  called  devotional,  but,  for  all  that,  lifeand  l^jht 
and  salvation  are  in  the  Book,  and  the  people  know  it.  They  know, 
somehow,  that  in  the  Bible  there  is  a  revelation  from  God  for  them, 
and  they  are  hungry  for  it.  Many  of  the  people  whom  we  arc  so 
surprised  to  see  In  these  community  Bible  classes  have  for  a  long 
time  come  "to  Jesus  by  night,"  at  least  in  their  hearts.  They  are 
simply  coming  to  him  in  the  daytime  now. 
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SUNDAY  SCHOOL 

HEPOHT  OF  THE   COUUITTfiF. 
REV.  GEORGE  W.  MEAD,  Ph.D. 

PASTOK  FHiST  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH,  NEWPOBT,  KHODE  ISLAND 

The  instructions  issued  by  the  Sunday  school  section  of  the  Religious 
Education  Association  to  the  committee  for  which  we  now  report  were: 

"  To  prepare  a  descriptive  bibliography  of  the  various  lessons 
and  books  bearing  upon  Sunday  school  methods,  without  commendation 
or  indorsement." 

We  respectfully  report  that  such  publications  may  be  classified  as 
follows:  I.  International  Lesson  Helps,  by  denominational  pub- 
lishing societies  and  by  independent  publishers.  2.  Denomina- 
tional Graded  Lessons.  3.  Manuals  and  Text-books  for  Graded 
Lessons,  by  committees  and  associations.  4.  Books  containing 
Suggested  Courses  of.  Study  for  Graded  Bible  Schools.  5.  Book 
with  Lessons  suited  to  the  Individual  Departments  of  the  Graded 
Bible  School.  6.  Graded  Courses,  by  private  and  independent  pub- 
lishers. 7.  Books  on  Methods  of  Sunday  School  Work,  Pedagogy, 
and  Psychology.    8.  -Miscellaneous  Sunday  School  Papers, 

I.  The  detailed  features  of  the  International  Lesson  Helps  are 
tabulated  in  the  addendum  of  this  report.  The  arrangement  of  ma- 
terial in  these  Helps  is,  for  the  most  part,  in  "  traditional "  form. 
But  there  are  notable  exceptions  in  leaflets  and  quarterlies  for  vary- 
ing grades,  which  are  often  provided  material  in  addition  to  the  Inter- 
national Lessons,  and  with  Lesson  Helps,  which  show  a  thorough  ap- 
preciation of  the  principles  and  value  of  modem  pedagogy.  But 
such  editorial  attitude  cannot  be  said  to  apply  to  any  one  of  the  pub- 
lications as  a  whole,  while  with  some  it  is  entirely  wanting.  In  others, 
the  improved  methods  are  in  name  only,  which  emphasizes  the  care  re- 
quired in  the  selection  of  a  lesson  system.  One  series  on  the  Interna- 
tional has  a  department  miscalled  the  "  Graded  System,"  which  is 
nothing  more  than  a  church  catechism;  and  the  whole  series  of  lessons 
gives  no  indication  of  an  appreciation  of  the  new  thought  and  method. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  almost  universal  emphasis  on  teacher- training, 
the  adaptation  of  lessons  to  certain  grades,  and  the  various  provisions 
of  graded  Supplemental  Lessons  indicates  a  cordial  if  conservative 
attitude  toward  the  demand  for  a  better  pedagogy. 
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II.  Passing  now  to  the  graded  courses  of  study  offered  by  de- 
nominational publishing  societies  we  have  the  following: 

1.  The  General  Council  (Lutheran)  Publication  Society,  Phila- 
delphia. The  lessons  consist  of  Bible  stories,  pictures,  history,  ge*^- 
raphy,  biography  and  literature.  This  series  represents  perhaps 
the  first  thoroughgoing  attempt  to  produce  Sunday  school  text-books 
comparable  to  those  used  in  the  public  schools. 

2.  The  American  Baptist  Publication  Society,  Philadelphia  and 
Chicago,  has  a  series  called  "  Two  Vears  with  Jesus  "  for  primary 
classes.  •  ■  • 

The  Intermediate  Quarterly,  the  Advance  Quarterly,  the  Home 
Department  Quarterly,  all  contain  material  other  than  that  dealing 
with  the  International  Lessons.  In  the  Home  Department  Quarterly 
and  in  the  Senior  Quarterly  what  are  called  "  General  Lessons  "  are 
given  prominent  place.  These  lessons  are  arranged  in  series;  for 
example,  the  tenth  series  is  called  "  The  Old  Covenant  and  the  New," 
and  contains  four  lessons:  i.  The  Old  Testament  and  the  New;  a. 
Unity  of  the  Bible  as  a  whole;  3.  National  Divisions  of  the  Bible;  4. 
The  New  Testament. 

The  Baptist  Teacher  contains  Teacher  Training  Departments  and 
a  Department  of  Oriental  Lessons,  and  deals  with  B^inners'  Course 
and  General  Lessons.  It  contains,  also,  a  department  called  "  From 
Missionary  Fields." 

3.  The  Sunday  School  Commission  of  the  Diocese  of  New  York 
has  a  series  of  paper-bound  text-books  on  the  basis  of  the  latest  knowl- 
edge in  the  psychology  and  pedagogy  of  religion. 

The  features  of  the  series  are:  Lists  of  books  of  reference;  lists 
of  pictures  and  other  aids;  suggested  illustrations  for  each  lesson; 
lists  of  maps,  charts,  chronological  tables,  poetic  gems,  and  so  ffflth. 
The  lesson  material  is  arranged  according  to  what  is  called  the  Source 
Method;  that  is,  the  question  followed  by  the  Scripture  referoice  and 
a  blank  space  for  the  answer,  thus  directing  the  pupil  to  the  Bible 
for  the  knowledge  necessary  to  answer  the  question.  Useful  Me- 
moriter  Passages,  consisting  of  hymns,  psalms,  collects,  and  Scripture 
selections,  are  included  in  the  system. 

4.  The  Congregational  Sunday  School  and  Publishing  Society 
(Boston  and  Chicago),  in  "The  Beginners'  Lessons,"  take  up  the 
international  uniform  beginners'  course.  All  the  other  quarterlies, 
with  the  exception  of  the  abridged  edition  of  the  Junior  Quarteriy, 
contain  subject-matter  in  addition  to  the  lesson  material  of  the  Inter- 
national series. 
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5.  The  publications  of  the  Unitarian  Sunday  Sdiool  Society 
(Boston)  are  manuals  on  O.  T.  Narratives,  Story,  Great  Thoughts  of 
Israel,  the  Life  and  Teachings  of  Jesus,  Beginning  of  Christianity, 
Beacon  Lights  of  Christianity,  and  Great  Passages  in  the  Bible. 

The  One-Topic-Three-Grade  Course  is  what  might  be  called  a 
quasi-graded  course;  that  is,  the  same  subject  forms  the  basis  of  study 
'  in  all  grades. 

m.     MAN0ALS  AND  TeXT-BOOKS  TOR  GRADED    LESSONS    BY    Coif- 

'hittees  and  Associations 

1.  The  Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication,  Richmond,  Virginia, 
has  a  "  Manual  of  the  Graded  Course  of  Instruction  In  the  Sunday 
School  and  Family,"  which  provides  for  thirteen  grades,  including  the 
Normal  Department. 

2.  The  Michigan  CongregatioDal  Association  Committee  publishes 
"  The  Graded  Sunday  School  Course  of  Study  for  the  Teacher,"  which 
has  a  sdieme  of  supplemental  lessons  for  the  Primary  Department, 
and  four  courses  corresponding  to  the  four  Departments  into  which  the 
the  Sunday  school  is  classified. 

Similar  graded  work  is  outlined:  3.  In  the  Reports  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Graded  Bible  School  presented  to  the  Association  of  Con- 
gregational Churches  in  lUinois,  in  reports  Nos.  i,  3,  and  3, 1901-1903, 
inclusive; 

4.  In  the  Recommendations  for  Grading  by  the  Rochester  (New 
York)  Sunday  School  Superintendents'  Union,  J.  H.  Gihnore,  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee; 

5.  In  the  Manual  for  the  Graded  Sabbath  School,  Pennsylvania 
State  Sabbath  School  Association;  and 

6.  In  the  Unitarian  Manual,  published  by  the  Western  Unitarian 
Sunday  School  Society,  Chicago,  containing 

(a)    A  Study  of  Religion.    Six  Years'  Outline. 

(6)  A  Study  of  Duties;  The  Growth  of  Character.  Six  Years' 
OutUne. 

IV.  Books  omtaining  suggested  courses  of  study  for  Graded  Bible 
Schoob: 

I.  An  Outline  of  a  Bible  School  Curriculum.  Pease.  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago  Press. 

a.  Principles  and  Ideals  for  the  Sunday  School.  Burton  and 
Mathews.    (University  of  Chicago  Press.) 

3.  The  Pedagogical  School.  Haslett.  (Fleming  H.  Revell  Com- 
pany.) 
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4.  Grading  the  Sunday  School.    Axtell.   (The  Cumberland  Press.) 

5.  Sunday  School  Movements  in  America.  Marianna  C.  Brown. 
(Fleming  H.  Revell  Company.) 

6.  Modem  Methods  in  Sunday-school  Work.  Mead.  (Dodd, 
Mead   &  Co.) 

V.    Books  with  Lessons  Suited  to  the  Individual   Depabt- 

MENTS.  OF  THE  GrADED   BiBLE  SCHOOL. 

I.     Text-books  for  Teachers  of  Children, 
a.  Kindergarten. 

I.  Frederica  Beard:  The  Kindergarten  Sunday  School.  (Pilgrim 
Press,  Boston  and  Chicago.)  Detailed  lessons  for  one  year,  arranged 
according  to  the  months  of  the  year,  recognizing  appropriate  seasons. 
Other  lessons  recognizing  the  soda!  relationships  of  children. 

3.  Laura  Ella  Cragin:  Kindergarten  Stories  for  the.  Sunday 
School  and  Home.  (The  Winona  Publishing  Co.,  Chicago.)  Stories  of 
the  life  of  Christ,  arranged  as  far  as  possible  chronologically,  and  with 
appropriate  lessons  for  special  seasons,  ail  of  which  are  illumined  by 
related  incidents  and  stories.  The  book  contains  a  detailed  kinder- 
garten programme. 

3.  Gertrude  Walker  and  Harriett  S.  Jenks:  Songs  and  Games 
for  Little  Ones.  (Oliver  Ditson  Company,  Boston.)  "Is  designed  to 
meet  a  need  "  of  the  kindergarten,  the  school,  and  the  home,  for  songs 
and  games  for  "  little  ones." 

6.   First,  Second,  and  Third  Grades. 

1.  Six  to  Eight  Years.  Florence  U.  Pabner;  One  Year  of  Sun- 
day-school Lessons  for  Young  Children.  A  Manual  for  Teachers  and 
Parents.  (Macmillan  Company,  New  York.)  Appropriate  to  the 
seasons  and  to  the  relationships  of  the  child  in  his  home,  among  his 
fellows  and  to  the  church  and  God.    Illustrations,  music. 

2.  Primary  Manual.  The  Rainbow  Series.  (Rainbow  Publishing 
Company,  Manchester,  N.  H.)  "  Memory  Work,"  "  The  Ten  Com- 
mandments," "  Beatitudes,"  "  First  Psalm,"  "  Books  of  the  Bible," 
"  One  Year  of  Stories  from  the  Bible." 

The  Miracles  of  the  Bible.  Same  series  as  above.  "  Remarks  up>on 
Selection  to  be  Studied,"  "  Questions,"  "  Written  Answer  Material." 

Stories  of  the  Bible.  Same  series  as  above.  "  Remarks  upon 
Selection  to  be  Studied,"  "  Questions,"  "  Written  Answer  Material." 

The  Parables  of  the  Bible.  "  Remarks  upon  Selection  to  be  Stud- 
ied," "  Questions,"  "  Written  Answer  Material." 

3.  Geoi^e  Hamilton  Archibald:    The  Beginners'  Course  in  Bible 
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Study  (two  years).  Treatment  of  the  Begiimers'  course  of  the  Int«- 
national  Lesson  Committee.  "Golden  Text,"  "Aim,"  ""Sugges- 
tions for  Teaching,"  "  Plan  of  Presentation  of  Each  Lesson,"  "  Man- 
ual Work  for  Children,"  "  Memory  Work."  Published  by  Sunday 
school  Times  Company. 

4.  Mrs.  Margaret  J.  Cushman  Haven:  Bible  Lessons  for  Little 
Beginners.  (Fleming  H.  Revell  Company.)  Two  years.  "  Golden 
Text,"  "  Passages  for  the  Teacher's  Study,  with  Analysis,"  "  Outline 
of  Lesson,"  "  Blackboard  Hints,"  "  Presentation  of  the  Lesson  to  the 
Class,"  "  Suggestions  for  Music." 

5.  Mary  E.  Hutcheson:  The  Teacher's  Manual.  (New  Educa- 
tion Series,  Columbus,  Ohio.)  "  Introduction,"  "  Suggestions  to 
Teachers,"  Under  each  lesson  "  Objective  Helps,"  "  Discussion  with 
the  Children,"  "  Application,"  "  Suggestions  for  Teacher's  Reading." 

6.  Walter  L.  Sheldon:  The  Old  Testament  Bible  Stories  for  the 
Young.  (W.  M.  Welch  &  Co.,  Chicago.)  "  Stories  Re-told,  with 
Suggestions  to  the  Mother  or  Teacher." 

7.  Frederica  Beard:  Old  Testament  Manual.  (Winona  Publish- 
ing Company,  Chicago.)  A  two  years'  course  of  lessons  for  children 
of  7  to  9  years  of  age,  covering  Old  Testament  history. 

8.  William  L.  Worcester:  On  Holy  Ground.  (J.  B.  Lippmcott 
Company,  Philadelphia.)  Is  a  series  of  stories  from  the  Old  Testament 
and  Gospels  with  pictures  of  Bible  Lands,  peoples,  and  things, 
illustrative  of  the  Scripture  study. 

3.  Text-books  for  Teachers  of  Children  in  the  Junior  and  Jnlermediate 
Grades. 

I.  Nine  to  Fifteen  Years.  Georgia  L.  Chamberlin:  An  Intro- 
duction to  the  Bible  for  Teachers  of  Children.  (University  of  Chicago 
Press,  Chicago.)  Pedagogical  introduction.  Forty  lessons  giving  an 
introduction  to  each  of  the  divisions  of  the  Biblical  material,  books  of 
history  and  story,  poetry,  law,  sermons,  letters,  visions.  Under  each 
lesson:  "  Aim,"  "  BibUography,"  "  Suggestions  for  the  Preparation 
of  the  Teacher,"  "  Suggestions  for  the  Presentation  of  the  Lesson," 
"  Home  Work  for  the  Children,"  "  Suggestions  to  Parents." 

a.  Melvin  Jackson:  Travels  of  Paul  (The  International  Com- 
mittee of  the  Y.  M,  C.  A.)  A  course  of  study  for  boys'  Bible  classes. 
"  Home  Readings,"  "  Questions  for  Discussion  for  the  Boys,"  "  Man- 
ual for  the  Teacher,  Containing  Outline  for  Study  and  Suggestions  for 
Presentation." 

3.    W.  H.  Davis:     Men  of  the  Bible.    (The  International  Com- 
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mittee  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.)  For  boys'  Bible  classes.  "  Hwne  Read- 
ings," "  Questions  for  DiscussicMi  for  the  Boys,"  "  Mapual  for  the 
Teacher  Containing  Outline  for  Study  and  Suggestions  for  Presenta- 
tion." 

4.  William  Byron  Forbush:  Tlie  lUuminated  Lessons  <»i  the  Life 
of  Jesus.  (Underwood  and  Underwood,  New  York.)  "  Sugges- 
tions for  the  Use  of  the  Lessons,  with  Stereographs."  General  pedago- 
gical introduction.    "  Home  Work,"  "  Manual  Methods,"  "  Maps." 

5.  Nahum  Wesley  Grover:  Catechetical  Bible  Lessons.  (Wi- 
nona Publishing  Company,  Chicago.)  General  catechism,  designed  to 
bring  the  great  Scripture  truths  before  children  in  a  definite  and 
lasting  way. 

6.  W.  J.  Mutch :  Jimior  Bible  Lessons.  (Christian  Nurture,  New 
Haven,  Conn.)  The  question  method  pursued  in  connection  with 
Biblical  stories,  poems,  hymns  introduced;  blanks  for  written-answer 
questions. 

8.  W.  J.  Mutch:  History  of  the  Bible.  (Christian  Nurture,  New 
Haven,  Conn.)  "  Arranged  for  Use  as  a  Text-book."  "  Brief  His- 
tory of  the  Growth  of  the  Bible  and  Its  Many  Versions."  Each  chapter 
followed  by  review  questions. 

9.  Walter  L.  Sheldon:  Citizenship  and  the- Duties  of  a  Citizen. 
"  Ethics  for  the  Young."  (W.  M.  Welch  C(»npany,  Chicago.)  (Fot 
use  rather  in  the  home  and  the  day-school  than  the  Sunday-school.) 

10.  Walter  L.  Sheldon :  Lessons  in  the  Study  of  Habits.  (W.  M. 
Welch  Cianpany,  Chicago.)  "  A  Series  of  Chapters  on  the  Meaning 
of  Habit  and  the  Habits  Themselves."  "  Suggested  Dialogue,  Ques- 
tion, Maxims,  Poems." 

11.  Ernest  D.  Burton:  Studies  in  the  Gospel  According  to  Mai^. 
(The  University  of  Chicago  Press.)  "  Preface  for  the  Pupil,"  "  Pref- 
ace to  the  Teacher."  Siity-nine  sections  of  Scripture  material. 

la.  Frederica  Beard:  Wonder  Stories  from  the  Gospels.  (Wi- 
nona Publishing  Company,  Chicago.)  A  smes  of  lessons  for 
children  of  nine  and  ten  years  of  age  on,  the  Life  and  Ministry  of  Jesus. 

13.  Mrs.  M.  G.  Kennedy;  Special  Songs  and  Services,  Nos  i, 
and  3  (W.  A.  Wilde  Company,  Boston,  Chicago),  arranged  for  Primary 
and  Intermediate  Classes.    Various  Order  of  Services  are  given. 

3.     Text-books  for  Adults  and  Senior  Classes. 
I.    William  R.  Harper:    The  Foreshadowings  of  the  Christ,  The 
Work  of  the  Old  Testament  Sages,  The  Work  of  the  Old  Testament 
Priests.     (The  American  Institute   of  Sacred   Literature,   Chicago.) 
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Three  outline  studies,  covering  each  nine  months,  using  only  Scripture 
material,  inductive  method,  daily  work  assigned,  review  questions, 
provision  for  certificate,  individual  class-work. 

a.  Ernest  D.  Burton:  The  Life  of  Christ,  The  Founding  of  the 
Christian  Church.  (American  Institute  of  Sacred  Literature,  Chi- 
cago.) Two  outline  studies  covering  each  nine  months,  using  only 
Scripture  material,  inductive  method,  daily  work  assigned,  review 
questions,  provision  for  certificate,  individual  class -work. 

3.  Shailer  Mathews:  The  Social  and  Ethical  Teaching  of  Jesus. 
(The  American  Institute  of  Sacred  Literature,  Chicago.)  Outline  of 
material  from  the  Gospeb. 

4.  Hazard-Fowler:  The  Books  of  the  Bible  with  Relation  to 
Their  Place  m  History.  (Pilgrim  Press,  Boston,  Chicago.)  Fifty 
studies  on  the  Biblical  books. 

5.  Taylor  and  Morgan:  Studies  in  the  Life  of  Christ.  (Eaton  and 
Mams,  and  Jennings  and  Pye.)  "  Suggestions  for  Daily  Work,"  "  In- 
troductory Material,"  "  Personal  Thought," 

Taylor  and  Moi^an :  Studies  in  the  Apostolic  Age.  (Eaton  and 
Mains,  and  Jennings  and  Pye.)  Same  series  as  Taylor  and  Morgan: 
Life  of  Christ. 

6.  Ernest  D.  Burton:  Handbook  on  the  Life  of  the  Apostle  Paul. 
(The  University  of  Chicago  Press.)  "  An  outline  for  class-room  and 
private  study." 

7.  H.  M.  Hamill:  Practical  Outline  Study  of  the  Four  Gospels, 
Life  of  Christ,  Acts.  (Winona  Publishing  Company,  Chicago.)  "  Sug- 
gestions for  Drill." 

8.  Milton  E.Kem:  Lessons  in  New  Testament  History.  (Union 
College  Press,  College  View,  Nebraska.)  Volumes  r  and  a.  Life  of 
Christ;  volume  3,  Apostolic  History. 

9.  Burton  and  Mathews:  Constructive  Studies  in  the  Life  of 
Christ,  (University  of  Chicago  Press.)  "  Map,"  "  Suggestions  to 
Teachers,"  "  General  Bibliography,"  "  Historical  Introduction,"  "  Il- 
lustrations."   Thirty-five  chapters. 

10.  William  R.  Harper:  Constructive  Studies  in  the  Priestly 
Element  of  the  Old  Testament,  (University  of  Chicago  Press.)  "  Eleven 
chapters;  covering  history  of  worship  in  the  Old  Testament,  according 
to  the  early,  the  middle,  and  the  late  period.    A  comparative  study  of 

-the  laws  and  usages  of  worship."  "  Full  Bibliography  of  both  English 
and  German  authors,"  "  Constructive  Work,"  "  Questions,"  "  Sug- 
gestions," "  Supplementary  Topics." 

11.  Henry  T.  Sell:    Bible  Study  by  Books.     (Flemmg  H.  Revell 
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Company,  Chicago.)    Fifty-two  studies,  iotroductions  to  the  Books 
of  the  Bible,  the  author,  "  Analysis,"  "  Aim, "^  etc. 

12.  Henry  T.  Sell:  Supplementary  Bible  Studies.  (Revell  Com- 
pany, Chicago.)  Twenty-four  chapters  on  the  History  of  the  Bible, 
the  Land  of  Palestine,  etc. 

13.  Henry  Berkowitz:  The  Open  Bible.  (The  Jewish  Chautau- 
qua Society,  Philadelphia.)  A  series  of  Lessons,  with  Required  Read- 
ing, Suggestions,  Tests,  and  Reviews  on  the  Old  Testament  History 
and  Literature. 

14.  D.  C.  Marquiss:  Life  of  Christ  In  Seven  Periods.  (Winona 
Publishing  Company,  Chicago.)  An  outline  of  Scripture  material, 
with  occasional  notes. 

VT,    Ghaded  Courses  by  Pbtvate  and  Independent  Pdbushehs. 

1.  The  Bible  Study  Union,  or  Blakeslee,  Lessons  provide  "Six 
Comprehensive  and  Connected  Series  of  Lessons."  These  are  divided 
into  biographical  and  historical  lessons.  The  biographical  are;  "  The 
Patriarchs,  Kings,  and  Prophets,"  "  The  Life  of  Christ,"  and  "  New 
Testament  Heroes."  The  historical  are:  "  Old  Testament  History," 
"  Gospel  History,"  and  "  Apostolic  Church  History." 

Uniformity  in  the  subjects  studied,  together  with  a  grading,  so  far 
as  possible,  of  the  material  and  treatments  under  this  general  subject, 
form  the  basis  of  this  series. 

2.  Bible  Studies,  Elyria,  Ohio,  provides  for  four  grades  with  the 
purpose  of  making  the  series  a  correlated  and  chronological  study  of 
the  Bible  from  an  historical  standpoint. 

3.  The  Rainbow  Publishing  Co.,  Manchester,  New  Hampshire, 
issues  undated  text-books  for  a  graded  school  of  five  departments,  with 
recommendation  of  the  International  Lessons  for  senior  classes. 

4.  Christian  Nurture,  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  provides  a  graded 
course  based  on  the  three  department  divisions  of  the  Sunday  school. 
"  Junior  Bible  Lessons  "  is  a  cloth-bound  text-book.  "  The  History  of 
the  Bible  "  and  "  Christian  Teachings  "  are  paper  bound.  The  books 
are  intended  to  be  used  as  text-books  by  the  pupil,  and  are  undated. 

5.  The  Lutheran  Book  Concern,  Columbus,  Ohio,  publishes  "  Bib- 
lical History  for  Primary  Classes,"  a  doth-bound  text-book,  illustrated 
with  woodcuts,  i6a  pages;  and  "  Biblical  History  for  Inleimediate 
and  Higher  Classes,"  a  board-bound  text-book  of  368  pages.  Both 
contain  only  the  words  of  Scripture. 

6.  The  George  W.  Jacobs  and  Company,  Philadelphia,  Penn- 
sylvania, publishes  two  quarterlies  of  selected  lessons,  the  one  being  for 
use  in  the  Primary  and  Junior  Grades;  the  other  for  the  Intermediate 
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and  Senior  Grades.  The  features  are  memory  verses,  questioDS, "  col- 
lect," and  for  the  Intermediate  and  Senior  Grades  daily  Bible  Reading. 
7.  Illustrative  of  individual  work  of  many  pastors,  we  mention  the 
series  of  graded  studies  prepared  by  H.  P.  De  Forest,  D.  D.,  for  the  five 
departments  of  the  Woodward  Avenue  Congregational  Church,  Detroit, 
Michigan.  The  booklets  are:  Course  one,  "Story  of  the  Jews." 
Course  two, "  Studies  of  the  Apostolic  Age."  Course  three, "  The  Story 
and  Teachings  of  Jesus."  Course'  four,  "  The  Hbtory  of  Ancient 
Israel."  Course  five,  "  Israel's  Prophetic  Age." 
Respectfully  submitted. 

Geo.  Whitefield  Mead, 
Miss  Georgia  L.  Chauberlin, 
Delbert  S.  Ullhice, 

CommiUee. 

Note.  —  A  very  full  Bibliography  of  works  for  Sunday  School 
teachers  and  officers,  and  for  students  of  religious  pedagogy,  has  been 
prepared  by  the  Rev.  William  Walter  Smith,  M.  D.,  under  the  direction 
of  the  Sunday  School  Department.  It  is  so  complete  that  it  should  be 
of  value  to  a  very  large  dass,  and  it  is  the  hope  of  the  Religious  Educa- 
tion Association  to  make  it  available  to  all  by  issuing  it  at  some 
future  date  as  a  separate  publication. 
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THE   SCOPE   AND   PURPOSE   OF   THE   SUNDAY-SOffOOL 

EXHIBIT 

REV.  RICHARD  MORSE  HODGE,  D.D. 

DtKECTOR  EXIEHEtON  COITKSES  FOR  LAV  STUDENTS,  XTNtOK  TBBOLOOICAI. 
SEUHABY,  NEW  YOBK  CtTV 

The  Sunday  School  Department  of  the  Religious  Education  Associa- 
tion has  arranged  a  Sunday  school  exhibit  in  Gilbert  HaO  of  this  build- 
ing (Tremont  Temple),  and  delegates  and  all  others  interested  are 
invited  to  the  inspection  of  the  exhibit  during  the  session  of  the  con- 
vention. 

The  exhibit  displays  the  different  policies  of  religious  education 
pursued  by  Protestant,  Roman  Catholic,  and  Jewish  Sunday  Schools 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada.  The  material  embraces  Sunday 
school  building  plans,  apparatus,  maps,  oriental  models,  literature, 
cuiricula,  printed  forms  for  administration,  and  a  more  comprehensive 
display  than  has  been  made  elsewhere  of  manual  work  executed  by 
Sunday  school  pupils,  in  the  form  of  maps  and  picture  and  narrative 
books.  A  printed  guide  has  been  provided,  which  locates  the  exhibits 
according  to  wall  sections  and  tables.  Members  of  the  committee  in 
charge  will  be  found  ready  to  furnish  information  regarding  the  ex- 
hibits and  give  demonstrations  of  manual  work  either  immediately  on 
application  or  according  to  appointment.  A  clerk  has  been  engaged 
to  take  orders  for  any  purchasable  articles,  samples  of  which  may  be 
on  exhibition.  The  exhibit  has  been  made  as  comprehensive  as  dr- 
cumstances  would  permit.  The  articles  displayed  have  been  reduced 
to  as  small  a  number  as  the  comprehensive  character  of  the  exhibit 
would  permit,  lest  the  plan  of  arrangement  should  be  lost  in  a  multi- 
plicity of  detail,  and  the  result  prove  more  bewildering  than  suggestive, 
especially  as  the  time  available  to  delegates  for  the  inspection  of  what 
is  offered  is  necessarily  limited. 

The  purposes  of  the  exhibit  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

I.  To  record  the  present  progress  of  religious  education  in  the 
Sunday  schools  of  the  country.  The  maps  of  paper-pulp  and  day, 
for  instance,  have  been  made  during  the  last  twelve  months,  and  are  the 
first  work  of  pupils  in  Sunday  schools  which,  as  far  as  known,  are  the 
pioneers  in  this  method  of  Sunday-school  geography  study.  The  best 
that  can  be  said  of  the  books  shown  is  that  they  include  the  most  im- 
portant recHit  contributions  to  Sunday  school  literature. 
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3.  To  promote  the  co-operation  of  Protestant,  Roman  Catholic, 
and  Jewish  Sunday  school  workers  in  the  solution  of  pioblems  of  re- 
ligious education.  This  is  the  fiist  Sunday  school  exhibit  at  which 
the  methods  of  these  three  bodies  or  of  any  two  of  them  have  been 
shown  together. 

3.  To  suggest  the  value  of  pennanent  Sunday  school  exhibits  of  a 
comparative  and  non-sectarian  character  in  every  dty  at  least  in  the 
country.  A  permanent  encyclopedic  exhibit  has  been  developed  for 
several  years  at  the  headquarters  of  the  Sunday  School  Commisdon 
of  the  Diocese  of  New  York,  considerable  material  from  which  figures 
in  the  exhibit  of  this  coi^ventioD.  A  permanent  exhibit  is  being  collected 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Jewish  Sunamer  School. 

4.  To  demonstiate  the  value  of  a  Sunday  school  museum,  on  how- 
ever modest  a  scale,  for  every  Sunday  school  in  the  land.  Our  ex- 
hibit indicates  what  material  would  prove  most  useful,  the  character 
and  quality  of  the  articles  necessary  to  make  such  a  museum  up  to  date, 
and  what  articles  could  be  made  by  Sunday-school  pupils  themselves, 
and  information  is  offered  concerning  where  additional  equipment  can 
be  purchased.  The  contents  of  a  Sunday  school  museum  are  available 
for  classroom  use;  and  the  honor  of  securing  a  place  for  their  best 
wco'k  in  the  museum  of  the  school  cannot  fail  to  stimulate  the  efforts 
of  pupils  in  all  of  the  fonns  of  manual  exercises  employed.  A  special 
room  for  a  museum,  however  desirable,  will  be  found  by  no  means  es- 
sential.   The  whole  plant  may  be  made  a  school  and  museum  in  one. 

5.  To  remind  theological  seminaries  and  colleges  that,  without  a 
museum  of  Sunday  school  appliances  and  specimens  of  pupil  work, 
they  la^  essential  equipment  for  Sunday  school  teacher  training. 
Teachers'  College,  Columbia  University,  has  started  a  pennanent  Sun- 
day school  exhibit  m  its  museum,  and  last  year  held  the  first  of  pro- 
posed special  annual  Simday  school  exhibits.  A  Sunday  scho<d 
museum  has  been  undertaken  also  at  Union  Theological  S^ninary,, 
New  York. 

6.  To  demonstrate  the  value  of  seeing,  handling,  and  using  Sunday 
school  appliances  and  of  practising  manual  methods  in  teacher-training 
classes  conducted  by  normal  departments  of  Sunday  schools,  Sunday 
school  institutes,  and  summer  schools.  A  very  few  minutes'  experi- 
ment in  our  Sunday  school  exhibit  hall  will  convince  the  most  skeptical, 
whetha  spent  in  explaining  a  conclusion  upon  a  Sunday  school  ques- 
tioa  to  an  inquirer  or  in  seeking  information  of  some  one  qualified  to 

.  explain  an  unfamiliar  principle  or  method  of  Sunday  school  administra- 
tion or  teaching. 
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An  exhibit  has  an  obvious  function  in  the  work  of  the  Sunday  school 
department  of  the  Religious  Education  Association.  This  platfoim  is 
the  rostrum  of  the  department.  The  different  Sunday  schools  of  the 
country  are  the  department's  numerous  laboratories.  And  the  annual 
exhibit  is  its  traveling  museum.  The  museum  and  rostrum  alike 
derive  inspiration  from  the  local  laboratories.  If  the  method  of  ex- 
pression of  the  rostrum  is  more  elasdc,  that  of  the  museum  is  more 
concrete.  Claims  made  upon  the  platform  are  demonstrated  in  the 
exhibit  by  the  evidence  of  actual  accomplishment.  The  exhibit  is  a 
friendly  competitor  of  the  platform.  You  have  heard  the  adage, 
"  What  you  do  speaks  so  loud  that  I  cannot  hear  what  you  say."  You 
remember,  too,  the  Greek  who  said,  "You  can  make  the  laws,  only 
let  me  write  the  people's  songs."  The  many  men,  women,  and  children 
who  have  made  contributions  to  your  exhibit  have  no  reason  to  envy 
those  who  speak  from  this  platform.  You  may  make  the  speeches, 
if  only  we  can  make  the  exhibit  I 

'  An  exhibit  would  seem  to  be  as  essential  to  the  Young  Men's  Chris- 
tian Association  and  Young  People's  Societies  departments  as  to  the 
department  of  Sunday  schools.  In  fact,  the  educational  work  of  all 
of  these  departments  is  represented  in  the  exhibit  which  we  have  pre- 
pared. 

THE  CONTENTS  OF  THE  EXHIBIT. 

Sunday  School  Plant;     Plans,  furniture,  and  apparatus. 

Literature:     Text-books  and  reference  works. 

Maps :    Wall  relief  and  print  maps  and  atlases. 

Pictures:    Wall  prints,  small  prints,  picture  cards,  and  stereographs. 

Models:  Oriental  dwellings,  furniture,  implements,  and  other  ar- 
ticles. 

Administration:    Forms  for  records,  programs,  and  diplomas. 

Curricula:  The  International  and  other  one-subject  courses  and 
graded  courses. 

Manual  Methods:  Biblical  maps  executed  by  pupils  in  relief, 
colors,  lines,  and  points;  their  pictuie-books  of  prints,  titles,  texts, 
written  descriptions,  and  illustrative  drawings;  narrative  books  of 
biblical  history,  illustrated  by  maps  and  drawings;  and  illuminated 
cards  and  folders  of  hymns,  prayers,  prints,  and  drawin;  s. 
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VI.    SECONDARY  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

WHAT   CHANGES  SHOULD   BE  MADE  IN  PUBLIC  HIGH 

SCHOOLS  TO  MAKE  THEM  MORE  EFFICIENT  IN 

MORAL  TRAINING? 


The  answer  to  this  question  that  will  probably  first  occur  to  most  is 
the  method  long  in  vogue  in  Germany,  and  now  adopted  with  some 
modifications  in  France  and  England.  Under  this  syslon  children 
of  each  confession  go  at  certain  hours,  provided  each  week  on  the 
secondary  prc^ramme,  to  special  religious  teaidiers,  who  are  usually 
nominated  by  the  church  and  examined  and  paid  by  the  state.  Germany 
recognizes  Catholics,  Lutherans,  and  Jews.  England  requires  some 
religious  instruction  for  all  children,  even  those  of  free  thinkers.  This 
.  scheme  has  intricades  and  many  variations,  but,  in  general,  works  well, 
and  partial  applications  of  it  have  been  tried  sporadically  in  this  country. 
It  is,  however,  hardly  practicable  here  on  a  large  scale,  for  many  rea- 
sons which  do  not  concern  us  here.  What  does  concern  us,  however, 
is  that  it  is  very  doubtful  if  Bible  teaching,  hymn,  church  forms,  and 
history,  especially  when  taught  intellectually  for  examination,  have 
much  power  for  morality,  and  I,  for  one,  am  coming  to  think  that  how- 
ever the  Scriptures  are  taught  they  need  to  be  supplemented  by  other 
agencies  to  entirely  meet  the  ethical  needs  of  our  modem  youth.  It 
should  be  no  shock  to  believers  to  find  they  cannot  make  the  Bible 
do  everything.  This  is  a  view  now  held  by  many,  and  so  we  have  a 
number  of  attempts,  mostly  rather  crude,  to  make  selections  from  the 
facts  and  teachings  of  Confucianism  and  even  Mohammedanism,  but 
especially  from  Buddhism,  and  also  several  attempts  by  Protestants 
to  select  and  re-edit  a  few  of  the  lives  of  the  saints,  and  some  of  the  more 
liberal  editors  incorporate  pertinent  secular  maxims  and  proverbs, 
extracts  of  Talmudic  and  patristic  literature,  etc.  For  one  I  cannot 
abandon  hope  of  a  Bible  chrestomathy  like  that  of  Moulton  or  the  Chi- 
cago Woman's  Club,  on  which  Catholics  and  Protestants  and  also, 
for  the  Old  Testament,  Jews  shall  agree,  and  to  this  I  perscoially  would 
like  to  add  gems  from  other  reUgions.  This,  together  with  a  few  hymns 
and  prayers,  is  incorporated  In  all  the  best  authorized  German  readers 
and  gives  them  a  unique  and  welcome  character.    The  time  has  now 
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come  for  another  committee  of  ten  or  less  to  try  to  solve  this  problem. 
But  highly  susceptible  as  youth  is  to  religious  influeaces,  and  potent 
above  all  other  agencies  as  these  are  for  virtue,  even  the  above  resources 
are  not  entirely  sufficient  for  adolescent  nature  and  needs.  Religions 
do  need  to  be  supplemented  by  other  motives  to  develop  juvenile 
morality.  Thus,  secondly,  while  using  to  the  uttermost  every  religious 
motivation,  some  have  sought  ways  and  means  to  supplement  these  by 
other  efforts,  as  follows:  English  and  other  classical  literature  and 
history  has  been  searched  for  outcrops  of  great  moral  problems. 
These  have  been  excerpted,  perhaps  restated  with  some  sacrifice  of 
da^ical  fonn  for  the  sake  of  content,  epitomized,  and  ctrndensed  and 
used  to  perform  the  decision  of  conscience,  to  show  virtue  both  ex- 
ternally rewarded  and  also  as  its  own  reward,  to  broaden  moral  expe- 
rience by  depicting  great  struggles  between  good  and  evil  in  the  soul, 
and  in  a  word,  to  teach  ethics  by  example.  Mr.  H.  Bigg  calls  such  an 
anthology  an  ethnic  Bible,  and  in  France  an  official  text-book  has  been 
compOed  to  inspire  youth  to  great  deeds  by  illustrations  from  the  na- 
tional history  and  literature,  and  the  Germans  seek  this  end  in  their 
many-volumed  readers.  Indeed,  the  claim  is  now  heard  that  every 
other  end  in  the  teaching  of  the  vernacular  literature,  such  as  style, 
icam,  historical  completeness,  literary  criticism,  philology,  should  be 
absolutely  subordinated  to  the  purpose  of  moral  improvement.  Vfith 
all  these  ideals  and  endeavors,  I,  for  one,  have  the  most  hearty  sym- 
pathy, and  believe  them  pedagogically  sound  and  full  of  hope.  It 
would  mean  a  radical  reform  and  reconstrucdon  of  the  present  pre- 
scribed methods  and  ideals  of  high-schoot  English,  and  would  rescue 
this  work  from  its  present  degradation  of  content  in  the  interests  of  form. 
But  even  both  these  methods  are  together  not  entirely  adequate  to 
the  present  grave  and  growing  need  of  moralizing  high-school  educa- 
tion. To  them  should  be  added,  as  a  third,  a  systematic  course  of  moral 
education  of  a  very  concise,  concrete,  and  pracdcal  kind,  an  outline  of 
which,  as  it  has  grown  in  my  mind,  is  as  follows:  First  should  come 
health  as  wholeness  or  holiness  of  body,  comprising  plain,  personal, 
homely  talks,  with  perhaps  sometimes  brief  papers  and  discussi^ms 
by  the  class  on  diet,  regimen,  individual  hygiene,  sleep,  body-keeping 
generally.  Here  the  intense  zest  for  athletics  should  be  tapped  or 
turned  on  as  a  motive  power.  Temperance  comes  here.  There  should 
be  a  litUe  sane  and  scientific  teaching  about  alcoholism,  the  ideals  of 
the  simple  life  versus  luxury,  regularity,  dress,  and  this  part  of  the 
course  should  culminate  in  a  few  very  plain  medical  talks  to  boys  aloat 
about  purity,  sexual  regimen,  and  heredity. 
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Then  should  come  something  about  the  life  of  feeling,  especially 
anger,  its  place,  the  kmds  of  temper,  and  their  vents,  control,  patience, 
with  snatdies  of  the  new  psychohigy  in  this  field.  So,  too,  the  very 
delicate  topic  of  love  has  aspects  where  wise  instruction  by  hints  and 
rapid  suggestion  can  do  much.  Loving  aright  up  the  Platonic  ladder 
to  the  good,  beautiful  and  true,  is  a  fruitful  source  and  theme  of  wis- 
dom. Friendship  is  a  helpful  and  related  theme,  and  its  lofty  ideals  in 
antiquity  and  modem  instances  can  be  adduced,  showing  its  qualities 
and  influences,  and-  what  companionship,  cliques,  and  even  gangs  and 
other  forms  of  youthful  association  can  do.  Even  sympathy  with 
animals  should  not  be  omitted.  So  fear  and  cowardice,  true  courage, 
moral  and  physical,  the  Aristotelian  fearing  aright  as  the  consumma- 
tion of  human  wisdom,  envy,  jealousy,  revenge,  etc.,  should  not  be 
omitted. 

So,  too,  the  great  primal  duties,  based  on  conscience  and  the  moral 
instinct,  and  casuistry,  habit  and  its  relation  to  duty,  can  be  enforced 
in  an  unsophisticated  way,  and  made  simple  and  direct.  Work  and 
the  strenuous  life  versus  sloth  and  Idleness;  selfishness  versus  altruism; 
generosity  and  benevolence,  and  the  duty  of  helpfulness;  obedience, 
authority,  conformity  to  custom,  conventional  lies,  Independence,  and 
individuality;  courtesy,  politeness,  the  ideal  of  the  gentleman  in  relation 
to  society  and  to  women,  social  form,  magnanimity,  noblesse  oblige  versus 
exiguousness  and  overscmpulosity  and  meanness;  patriotism  and  its 
duties  and  Implications,  citizenship  and  the  rudiments  of  civic  obliga- 
tion; money,  wealth,  and  poverty,  their  uses  and  abuses,  display  and 
simple  tastes;  —  all  these  virtues  we  know,  if  Plato  did  not,  can  now 
be  taught  to  some  extent.  So,  too,  something  is  needed  about  euphoria, 
the  joy  of  living,  the  place  of  fun,  having  a  goodtime,  play,  sports, 
games,  the  duty  of  happiness,  the  optimist  and  the  pessimist,  the  con- 
duct of  the  Imagination,  revery,  interest,  curiosity,  and  their  opposite, 
apathy,  nil  adrtUrari,  and  indifference.  Perhaps  highest  of  all  moral 
themes  for  youth  stands  honor.  It  can  do  for  the  modem  heart  some 
thing?  religion  cannot.  It  has  had  many  a  code  and  standard.  In 
Bushido  it  Is  well  called  the  soul  of  Japan,  as  It  was  ot  chivalry,  and  has 
given  us  our  ideals  of  the  genUeman.  No  human  soul  is  so  degraded  that 
it  cannot  respond  intensely  to  some  form  of  this  sentiment.  It  has  made 
men  who  scorned  religion  accept  disgrace  and 'even  death  in  silence, 
and  fly  to  the  wages  of  battle  where  life  was  at  stake.  Like  all  strong 
instincts,  it  is  often  perverted,  and  sanctions  many  evils,  and  is  in  crying 
need  of  edification.  Probably  every  man  of  spirit  would  prefer  death 
to  didionor.    Perhaps  its  psycho-genetic  root  is  loyalty  to  the  unborn, 
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but  if  so,  it  is  often  strangely  perverted.  It  can  probably  be  made  the 
strongest  of  all  supports  of  true  virtue.  How  can  the  true  teacher,  who 
is  faithful  to  his  high  calling  as  a  real  shepherd  of  souls,  view  with  in- 
difference the  distortion  and  degeneration  of  this  primal  principle  or 
not  yearn  to  re-orient  and  utilize  it  for  morality? 

I  know  that  many  wise  teachers  will  doubt  the  feasibility  of  such  a 
course  in  practical  ethics.  I  grant  it  requires  consummate  tact,  good 
taste,  great  knowledge  of  youth,  and  not  only  the  experience  that  comes 
with  age,  but  a  unique  equipment  of  modem  special  knowledge,  and 
also  that  although  there  have  been  many  tentative  and  partial  efforts 
in  this  direction,  it  has  not  yet  anywhere  fully  demonstrated  its  power. 
The  text -books  in  elementary  ethics  are,  the  best  of  them,  not  adequate, 
and  the  worst,  by  far  in  the  majority,  are  those  that  are  devoted  to 
ethical  theory,  which  youth  abhors,  and  which  teach  a  senescent  morality 
that  suggest  that  Plato  was  right  that  a  young  man  should  be  whipped 
who  wanted  to  study  ethics.  But  it  is  in  the  vast  new  resources  of 
inductive  and  empirical  psychology,  ethics  and  sociology,  that  the  most  of 
the  best  of  this  material  is  found,  and  that  these  are  now  adequate  I  am 
fully  and  completely  convinced.  It  is  precisely  here  that  it  is  capable, 
when  the  data  are  properly  organized,  of  inaugurating  a  most  needed 
and  salutary  departure.  The  opponent  of  such  a  course  most  to  be 
feared  is  the  academic  professor  of  ethics  of  the  speculative  and  his- 
toric school,  because  for  him  ethics  means  the  study  of  ultimate  standards 
of  right  and  wrong,  and  it  is  precisely  of  this  that  I  would  say  with  Plato 
it  should  be  forbidden  to  youth.  What  is  needed  is  not  types  of  theory, 
but  types  of  each  virtue  and  vice,  the  miser,  hypocrite,  saint,  martyr,  the 
sot  and  the  sage,  the  paragon  of  patience  or  heroism,  the  great  patriot, 
the  dreamer,  idler,  the  roui,  the  leader,  and  the  henchman,  the  roUicker 
and  the  precisian  and  formalist,  the  ideal  student,  the  investigator,  the 
recluse  and  man  of  affairs,  the  fop,  cynic,  the  Puritan  and  the  cavalin, 
the  ascetic  and  the  debauchee,  the  finicky  and  overscrupulous  man, 
and  the  slattern,  the  virago,  the  naive,  and  sophisticated,  and  all  the 
other  types  of  human  nature  which  stand  out  in  )etters  and  history  more 
clearly  and  uniquely  because  in  simpler  lineaments  than  they  are  any- 
where found  in  life.  These  are  single,  elemental,  moral  qualities  per- 
sonified, and  so  best  suited  for  those  in  the  elemental  stage  of  studying 
man,  the  supreme  end  of  all  study.  These  put  forth  with  strong  colore, 
and  fit  incidents  set  in  characteristic  action,  brought  into  conflict  with 
-ach  other  with  the  good  always  triumphing  over  the  bad,  teach  lessons 
♦hat  sink  deep  and  take  root  and  bear  fruit  in  youthful  souk.  The 
moral  must  be  submerged,  impressed  indirectly  by  hint  and  suggestion, 
but  must  never  be  absent. 
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Now  this  can  be  done,  but  not  ad  hoc,  nor  by  one  individual,  but  on 
the  basis  of  syllabi,  wrought  out  by  collective  wisdom,  and  with  the 
systematic  co-operation  of  a  few  high  schools  that  would  give  a  little 
time  to  it  — .part  here,  part  there.  With  such  a  method  we  might  in  a 
few  years,  by  bringing  into  fruitful  union  the  psychologist  and  the 
practical  high  school  teacher  who  could  work  in  freedom  from  college 
domination,  possess  a  mine  of  teachable  moral  worths  that  would  have 
a  value  and  power  of  which  we  now  little  dream. 


FREDERIC  ALLISON  TUPPER 

HEAD  KASTEE  Ot  THE  BBIGHTOK  HICH  SCHOOL,  BOSTON,  UASSACHUSETTS 

First,  the  material  side  of  the  school  must  be  given  vastly  more 
attention  than  it  has  received  up  to  this  time.  The  generous  play- 
ground, the  ample  gymnasium,  the  suitable  equipment  of  baths,  lunch- 
eons not  too  hygienic  for  "  human  nature's  daily  food,"  all  have  their 
places  in  this  problem.  Let  the  sunlight  into  the  schoolrooms  at  all 
hazards.  Spare  not  soap  and  water.  If  the  old  ventilating  apparatus 
is  bad,  have  it  torn  out.  Introduce  some  workable  system  of  medical 
inspection  which,  by  its  skilled  prevention,  will  forestall  many  an  ill- 
ness. Introduce  moisture  into  the  air  of  the  schoolroom.  Cleanliness 
is,  indeed,  next  to  godliness;  so,  furnish  abundance  of  pure  water,  un- 
stinted soap,  and  altogether  too  many  towels. 

Second,  let  that  beauty  which  is  truth  characterize  the  school 
building  and  all  of  its  surroundings.  A  noble  approach  has  much  to 
do  with  the  architectural  effect  of  a  building.  A  noble  building,  nobly 
approached,  and  nobly  surrounded,  is  a  perpetual  moral  lesson. 

The  interior  of  the  building  must  correspond  with  the  exterior  in 
dignity  and  truth.  Broad  corridors,  wide  stairways,  ample  class- 
rooms, generous  halls,  waste  no  space,  they  are,  as  Eroerson  would  say, 
"  pure  use."  In  the  decoration  of  the  building  is  found  a  most  admira- 
ble opportunity  of  emphasizing  the  moral  lessons  of  all  time.  When 
the  time  of  widely  extended  liberal  culture  shall  come,  many  of  the  pale 
casts  and  colorless  photographs  will  be  consigned  to  the  museum,  and 
in  their  stead  beautiful  original  wall-paintings  by  native  artists  will 
fascinate  with  their  beauty  and  elevate  by  their  dignity.  Such  pictures, 
appropriate  to  their  surroundings,  might  well  influence  the  beholders 
forever. 

Our  secondary  schools  are  largely  a  mirror  of  the  times,  so  that 
certain  accepted  elements  of  daily  life  must  be  eliminated  before  the 
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best  results  can  be  reasocably  expected.  Wlih  immoral  books  and 
papers  for  sale  on  every  band,  with  immoral  plays  at  many  a  theater,  and 
immoral  bill-boards  advertising  the  immoral  plays,  with  immoral 
critics  who  tenn  indecency  "  virility,"  whereas  it  is  merely  bestiality, 
the  secondary  schools  have  a  problem  of  the  most  difGcult  nature. 

The  teacher's  greatest  infiuence  is  unconscious.  There  is  a  beaud- 
ful  winning  quality  called  "  charm,"  characteristic  of  the  "  brightest, 
most  consummate  flower  "  of  our  civilization.  When  "  charm  "  is 
combined  with  high  character  and  great  ability,  there  is  a  combinadon 
of  matchless  power.  Where  can  that  combination  be  so  essential  as 
in  the  profession  of  teaching?  The  voice  of  our  Saviour  said  to  the 
tumultuous  sea,  "  Feacel"  and  it  was  still.  To  the  tumultuous  heart 
of  youth,  the  spirit  of  loving-kindness,  of  the  gendeman,  of  the  gende- 
woman,  speaks  with  unconscious  power  and  charm,  and  that  stormy, 
impulsive  heart  grows  calm.  And  so  I  welcome  every  measure  that 
will  improve  the  quality  of  our  teaching  force,  for  with  them  more,  than 
with  any  other  element  in  the  discussion,  are  "  the  issues  of  life." 

The  best  men  and  women,  no  matter  what  the  cost  of  their  services, 
are  the  only  suitable  guardians  of  the  moral  training  of  our  boys  and 
ghk.  In  consequence  of  the  number  of  such  men  and  women  in  the 
profession  of  teaching,  much  more  progress  in  moral  training  in  second- 
ary schools  has  been  made  than  many  eminent  authorities  suppose. 

Some  genUemen  tell  us  that  our  pubUc  schools  are  Godless  and 
utterly  irreligious!  I  deny  the  statement  utterly.  From  an  experi- 
ence of  twenty-five  years  in  these  schools  I  say  that  good  progress  is 
made  in  the  moral  and  religious  training  of  our  youth  in  these  schools. 
If  the  various  communides  desire  more  of  this  instruction  than  their 
children  are  now  getting,  they  have  every  fadlity  for  making  their 
wishes  known.  It  may  be  that  a  more  widely  extended  use  of  text- 
books of  moral  and  of  mental  sdence  would  be  productive  of  good, 
but  such  books  must  be  as  unsectarian  as  sunlight,  air,  and  water. 
Some  years  ago  I  had  in  my  school-building  two  small,  poorly  lighted, 
badly  ventilated  redtation-rooms,  and  a  dark  passageway  between 
them.  I  had  the  partition  knocked  out,  and  with  what  result?  There 
is  one  bioad,  sunlit,  airy  classroom.  If  there  is  to  be  still  iQore  moral 
and  religious  training  in  the  secondary  schools,  it  must  be  moral  and 
religious,  with  all  the  sectarian  partidons  knocked  out,  so  that  the  air 
and  sunshine  of  God,  unrestrained  by  the  devices  of  man,  may  per- 
meate the|school  where  his  children  meet  on  equalterms, 
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HAS  THE  READING  OF  LATIN  AND  GREEK  LITERATURE 

ANY  EFFECT,  FAVORABLE  OR  UNFAVORABLE, 

UPON  THE  MORALS   OF  PUPILS  ? 


The  question  assigned  for  the  hour  was  probably  put  into  this  fonn 
in  Older  to  arouse  attention  and  to  cause  the  teacher  to  consider  his 
obligations  in  the  line  of  moral  training.  The  question  is  very  nairow. 
The  word  "  pupils"  indicates  that  it  limits  the  reading  of  I^tin  and 
Greek  literature  to  that  pursued  under  the  direction  of  teachers.  The 
Departmental  Session  of  the  Religious  Education  Association,  in  which 
we  are  gathered,  narrows  the  scope  of  the  question  further  and  causes 
it  to  limit  the  reading  to  that  piu^ued  under  the  direction  of  teachers 
of  secondary  public  schools.  The  view  of  andent  life  seen  in  the 
literary  works  of  Hesiod,  Pindar,  Sophocles,  Euripides,  Aristophanes, 
Plato,  Aristotle,  and  Demosthenes,  or  of  Plautus,  Terence,  Lucretius, 
Cicero  as  philosopho',  Horace,  the  elegiac  poets,  Tacitus,  Juvenal, 
and  Marcus  Aurelius,  must  be  banished  from  our  ounds.  The  range 
of  Latin  and  Greek  literatiure  read  in  the  secondary  public  sdiools  is 
small,  and  consequently  its  presentation  of  life  is  limited.  The  amount 
read  in  Greek  consists  of  selections  from  the  Anabasis  or  Hellenica  of 
Xenophon  and  from  the  Iliad  of  Homer,  in  aU  about  three  btindred 
pages;  in  Latin-selections  from  Cnsar's  Gallic  War  or  Civil  War, 
selections  from  Ovid,  the  Catiline  of  Sallust,  eight  orations  of  Cicero, 
and  six  books  of  Virgil,  in  all  about  four  hundred  pages.  The  ques- 
tion, then,  is,  vrtiat  e&ect  has  the  reading  of  these  seven  hundred  pages  of 
Greek  and  Latin  literature  upon  the  morals  of  the  pupils  ? 

If  the  young  person,  upon  entering  the  high  school,  is  asked  If  murder, 
stealing,  lying,  cruelty,  insolence,  and  disobedience  to  proper  authority 
are  right,  he  will  at  once  answer,  No;  if  he  is  asked  if  love,  honesty, 
truthfulness,  kindness,  respect,  and  obedience  are  right,  he  will  surely 
answer,  Yes.  From  the  very  beginning  the  high  schocd  teacher  relies 
upon  his  pupil's  knowledge  of  right  and  wrong,  and  con&denUy  asks  if 
this  is  right  and  that  is  wrong.  He  feels  that,  if  the  pupil  does  the  best 
that  he  knows,  his  omduct  will  be  satisfactory,  both  within  school  and 
without.  The  teacher  recognizes  the  difficulty  of  this  d<nng  of  the 
best  in  accordance  with  knowledge,  arising  from  indifferent,  stubborn- 
ness, and  temptation  to  wrong.    He  desires  to  join  with  whatever  fwces 
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there  are  around  the  youth,  it  may  be  with  the  church,  the  home,  ajid 
companions,  in  endeavoring  to  kindle  the  desire  and  direct  the  will,  so 
that  right  may  be  followed.  The  greatest  power  in  this  direction  is 
the  example,  character,  and  sympathy  of  the  teacher.  This  may  be 
shown  in  all  his  life,  in  set  moral  talks,  but  one  of  the  places  where  it 
most  naturally  appears  is  in  the  study  of  literature.  In  the  poets  and 
the  great  prose  writers,  from  the  gems  of  thought  and  the  lives  of  men, 
can  be  drawn  those  lessons  by  the  believer  in  them  and  the  practiser  of 
them  that  will  render  virtue  most  desirable  and  of  the  greatest  value, 
and  vice  most  despicable  and  of  the  greatest  loss.  If  the  studoit  is 
often  brought  into  the  thought  of  the  true  and  the  good,  and  if  invita- 
tion to  the  nobler  and  the  better  is  come  and  not  go,  it  is  evident,  if  the 
methods  of  all  the  great  moral  teachers  of  the  ages  are  true,  that  some 
favorable  effect  will  be  produced  upon  his  moral  character.  Can  the 
selected  portions  of  Latin  and  Greek  literature  afford  such  an  oppor- 
tunity to  the  true  teacher  ?  When,  years  ago,  Latin,  Greek,  and  mathe- 
matics were  the  only  studies  of  the  preparatory  schools,  were  there  not 
teachers  famous  for  the  moral  power  in  their  teaching?  And  to-day 
our  teachers  cannot  fail  to  use  for  moral  influence  this  material  which 
is  brought  to  their  hands. 

The  Latin  read  during  the  first  year  consists  of  fables,  the  Viri 
RonifB,  and  a  book  of  Csesar.  The  pupil  enters  the  high  school  with 
a  receptive  mind  and  ready  sympathy.  A  new  world  of  thought  is 
opened  before  him,  all  the  more  eagerly  grasped  at  because  new.  Then 
is  the  time  to  impress  upon  him  the  great  lessons  of  right  modes  of 
thought  and  action,  of  love  of  home,  of  parents,  and  of  country.  The 
fable  is  especially  valuable  along  this  line.  The  work  in  the  Viri  Rome 
takes  the  pupil  farther  in  the  same  direction,  by  creating  in  him  an 
interest  in  the  deeds  and  virtues  of  Rome's  greatest  men.  Devoted 
patriotism,  self-sacrifice  and  bravery,  filial  aflection,  courage  in  danger, 
true  friendship,  and  a  high  sense  of  honor  are  illustrated  in  concrete 
form.  These  stories  coming,  down  through  the  ages,  the  young  student 
takes  in  with  his  Latin  verb  and  his  Latin  vocabulary,  and  makes  them 
a  part  of  his  Ufe. 

Next  comes  Csesar.  We  read  three  books  of  his  Commentaries  on 
the  Gallic  War,  I  follow  the  programme  of  my  school,  because  I  know 
what  moral  teaching  is  given  there.  One  of  my  teachers  used  the 
second  and  third  books  with  her  class  to  draw  out  the  qualities  of  a 
great  commander.  The  following  topics  from  the  first  book  show  how 
other  teachers  find  the  opportunity  for  moral  mstruction:  In  chaptn- 
seventeen,  the  duty  of  a  citizen,  —  if  your   companimis  are  acting 
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treacherously,  ought  you  to  tell  those  in  authority?  —  in  chapter  nine- 
teen, the  treachery  of  Dumnorix  and  Caesar's  respect  for  the  feelings  of 
Divitiacus;  in  chapter  twenty,  the  motives  that  influence  Divitiacus  to 
plead  for  his  brother;  in  chapter  twenty-two,  the  hasty  and  inaccurate 
observations  of  Considius  that  defeat  Cesar's  plans,  while  Labienus 
obeys  orders  of  Ciesar  under  trying  circumstances;  in  chapter  twenty- 
five,  Oesar  sets  his  men  an  example  by  removing  his  own  horse;  in 
chapter  twenty-seven,  ought  the  Helvetians,  after  surrendering,  to  try 
to  escape  by  flight,  because  the  opportunity  seems  good  ? 

We  come  next  to  the  Catihne  of  Sallust.  It  cannot  be  said  that 
here  there  is  no  opportunity  for  moral  instruction,  for  the  work  is  al- 
most a  moral  treatise.  It  deals  with  such  subjects  as  the  powers  of 
man  and  their  proper  use,  the  noble  character  of  the  early  Ramans, 
the  introduction  of  luxury  and  vice  into  Rome,  the  causes  of  Roman 
greatness,  and  the  characters  of  Oesar  and  Cato  in  comparison,  the 
character  of  Catiline  and  his  associates,  and  the  great  conspiracy.  The 
introduction  affords  opportimity  for  moral  instruction  upon  its  every 
line,  the  main  part  of  the  work  upon  every  page.  Two  teachers  give 
me  more  than  sixty  places  where  they  have  spontaneously  developed 
moral  lessons.  A  view  of  their  scope  may  be  obtained  by  mentioning 
some  of  these  in  order: 

Exertion  necessary  for  development)  mind  godlike,  everlasting; 
character  dependent  upon  the  active  virtues,  "  labore,  continentia, 
aequitate  ";  Sallust's  stress  upon  the  activity  of  the  mental  powers  and 
the  subordination  of  the  physical,  which  makes  a  deep  impression  upon 
pupils;  the  powerful  constructive  force  Catiline  could  have  been,  had 
bis  tendencies  been  in  the  right  direction;  generous  treatment  of  friends; 
respect  for  age  and  experience;  valor  and  glory  the  ideal;  how  in- 
dividuals and  consequently  states  retrograde;  contrast  in  methods  of 
securing  ends;  causes  of  corruption  of  army;  evib  of  luxurious  living. 

From  the  orations  of  Cicero  against  Catiline  similar  lessons  can  be 
drawn.  But  instead  of  the  moral  criticism  of  Sallust  we  study  the 
burning  words  of  the  leader  of  the  forces  of  government  in  his  endeavor 
to  put  down  rebellion.  The  impassioned  orator  speaks  in  order  to 
accomplish  something;  we  get  the  moral  lessons  at  first  hand.  In  addi- 
tion, we  have  the  works  in  the  surpassing  hterary  form  of  one  of  the 
WOTld's  greatest  orators,  and  the  attractiveness  of  the  clothing  adds 
to  the  impressiveness  of  tbe  lesson.  The  student  cannot  fail  to  consider 
the  real  friends  and  foes  of  one's  country,  the  character  of  the  forces  of 
good  and  of  evil,  the  uses  of  mercy  and  of  justice,  the  power  of  conscience, 
the  interposition  of  divine  providence,  the  eternal  rewards  of  a  noble 
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memory,  and  chiefly  the  duties  of  citizenship  and  the  love  of  coun- 
try. 

In  the  oration  in  behalf  of  Archias,  Cicero  dwells  upon  the  advctn- 
lages  of  a  liberal  education,  the  value  of  poetry  and  titeraxy  studies, 
the  lessons  found  in  the  lives  of  the  noblest  men  whose  deeds  are  recorded 
in  literature,  and  the  advantage  of  the  employment  of  one's  time  in 
litenixy  pursuits  rather  than  in  leisure  and  dissipation.  How  easy  is 
the  step  in  this  refining  and  elevating  discussion  of  the  attractiveness  of 
the  intellectual  life  to  pass  to  the  necessity  of  the  high  moral  hfe  for  the 
compIetioD  of  the  perfect  character! 

Xenophon,  the  follower  of  Socrates,  in  his  lucid  and  picturesque 
narration  of  the  Anabasis,  leaves  no  doubt  of  his  attitude  towards  ri^t 
and  truth.  Among  the  many  passages  that  afford  opportunity  for 
moral  training  none  are  more  suggestive  than  the  masterly  character 
sketches  of  Cyrus,  Proxenus,  and  Menon.  In  less  than  two  lines  he 
brings  out  the  integrity  of  two  slain  heroes.  "  Neither  did  any  deride 
them  as  being  cowardly  in  war  nor  blame  them  for  faithlessness  in 
friendship."  In  the  fifth  book,  with  what  sarcasm  and  scorn  does 
he  hold  up  the  folly  of  mob  rule  and  the  evils  of  Judge  Lynch;  with 
what  pathos  does  he  set  forth  the  meanness  of  ingratitude.  "  But 
verily  it  is  noble  indeed,  and  just  and  devout,  and  more  pleasing,  to 
make  mention  of  good  acts  rather  than  of  evil." 

We  come  next  to  the  poets.  Here  we  expect  that  the  seers  will 
show  us  the  real.  The  grace  of  poetic  form  is  like  a  precious  case  for 
the  moral  thought.  The  selections  from  Ovid  furnish  rich  gems  from 
the  storehouse  of  mythological  lore.  It  is  the  golden  age  that  honors 
the  sterling  virtues:  "  Sine  lege  fidem  rectumgve  colebal."  In  the  iron 
age,  when  wickedness  is  rampant,  there  is  no  place  for  them:  "Fugeee 
pudor  verumgue  fidesque."  Deucalion  and  Pyrrba  were  saved  from 
the  flood  for  their  righteousness:  "  Non  Ulo  mdior  quisquam  nee 
amanUor  aqui  vir  fuit,  out  iUa  metuetUutr  uUa  deorum."  In  the  words 
of  Apollo  to  Phaethon  is  found  freedom  of  the  wiU  and  responsibility 
in  choosing:  "Man  the  architect  of  his  own  fortune."  " Ploceat 
sibi  quisque  licebil."  When  a  class  vras  asked,  why  the  daughters  of 
the  sun  were  changed  to  trees,  the  answer  was  given  that  too  long  grief 
became  rebellion  agamst  the  gods.  Battus  sacrificed  truth  and  fideli^ 
for  reward:  "  Postquam  est  merces  geminata."  What  is  that  but  an 
early  instance  of  "  graft."  In  the  description  of  envy  which  is  portrayed 
with  a  master's  hand,  there  is  found  in  the  phrase,  Supplicumque  suum 
est,  the  thought  that  man  is  his  own  worst  enemy,  and  so  virtue  is  its 
own  reward.    Medea  presents  an  instance  where  the  head  is  ri^t  and 
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the  heart  wrong:  "  Video  mdiora  proboque,  detericra  sequor."  FbUe- 
moQ  and  Bauds  Qlustiate  frank,  honest  living  within  one's  means: 
"  Paupertateirupte  faiatdo  effecere  Idem  nee  iniqua  menle  ferendo."  It 
is  not  necessary  to  say  that  here  is  an  example  of "  The  Simple  Life." 

The  other  epic  poet  is  Homer.  Scholars  call  him  a  universal  poet. 
Broad  as  humanity,  he  covers  all  stages  of  life,  presented  not  as  criticism, 
but  as  simple,  natural,  real  living.  The  Greeks  regarded  the  Homeric 
writings  as  a  great  religious  book,  and  looked  upon  them  as  authority 
in  argument  and  practice.  Some  modem  writers  join  Homer  with  the 
Bible  and  Shakespeare  as  the  great  expounders  of  life.  I  claim  with  my 
pupils  that  all  the^dnidgery  of  the  study  of  Greek  is  richly  rewarded  in 
the  reading  of  Homer's  Iliad.  From  what  has  been  said  it  is  evident 
how  this  story  of  life  can  be  employed  by  the  teacher  to  have  a  favorable 
effect  upon  moral  character. 

From  the  foregoing  survey  it  is  evident  that  there  is  a  large  field  for 
moral  instrucdon,  of  which  good  use  is  made  by  the  dasacal  teadiers, 
but  it  is  very  difficult  to  measure  the  direct  effect  of  such  instruction 
upon  the  character  of  the  pupils.  These  effects  must  consist  in  en- 
larging and  strengthening  the  moral  impulses  that  lead  to  nobler, 
stronger  character.  The  test  is  life,  its  opportunities  and  temptations. 
Therefore,  while  the  teacher  may  not  expect  to  see  much  more  than  the 
aroused  interest  and  the  occasional  advance  in  character-building,  he 
will  steadily  continue  his  work,  as  the  gardener,  though  he  does  not 
create,  moves  his  plants  into  the  sunshine,  in  the  belief  that  the  thinking 
of  moral  thoughts,  the  discussion  of  moral  themes,  the  passing  of  moral 
judgments,  and  the  awakening  of  s>7npathy  with  moral  endeavors  wiU 
give  strength  to  the  moral  purpose. 


The  real  subject  is.  Has  the  reading  of  four  books  of  Csesar's 
Gallic  war,  four  books  of  Xenophon's  Anabasis,  and  six  or  seven  of 
Cicero's  orations,  with  a  sprinkling  of  Viri  Romte  and  Nepos  for 
prose,  and  six  books  of  Virgil's  j£neid,  four  books  of  Homer's  Iliad, 
and  a  few  hundred  lines  of  Ovid's  Metamorphoses  for  poetry,  any 
effect  on  the  morals  of  pupils?  For  this  is  as  close  as  the  average 
secondary  school  comes  to  dealing  with  classical  hterature  first-hand. 

It  becomes,  then,  a  question  of  bow  far  morals  are  affected  by  the 
story  of  the  campaigns  of  a  Roman  general,  told  with  an  eye  single 
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to  his  own  glory,  with  do  fear  of  reviewers  and  newspaper  correspond- 
ents, and  with  the  omission  of. details  that  might  shock  the  sensibilities 
of  pagan  civilization— a  story  in  which  bulldog  tenacity  and  organized 
brute  force  succeed  in  wresting  freedom  and  territorial  independence 
from  liberty-loving  peoples — a  war  which  might,  if  its  lesson  is  grasped, 
serve  to  justify  the  action  of  England  in  South  Africa  and  Russia  in 
Finland  and  Manchuria,  To  the  youthful  mind,  at  least,  success 
is  the  test  of  r^ht.  One  of  the  first  lessons  an  American  boy  learns 
from  his  country's  history  is  that  a  successful  rebellion  is  a  revolution, 
whose  instigators  are  patriots,  while  an  unsuccessful  revoluticHi  is  a 
rebellion,  whose  instigators  are  traitors.  The  lesson  the  boy  learns, 
then,  from  the  Gallic  war  is,  if  you  are  a  bully,  be  a  bully  till  you 
beat;  if  you  are  not  a  bully,  do  not  resist  a  bully,  for  he  will  beat  you 
if  you  do— a  lesson  not  altogether  elevating. 

Second,  how  are  morals  affected  by  another  personal  narrative  of 
how  ten  thousand  hired  butchers  escaped  being  slaughtered  them- 
selves, through  the  shrewdness  and  caution  of  the  impersonal  narrator? 
This  furnishes  a  complete  code  of  ethics  for  marauders  of  the  burglar 
and  tramp  type,  showing  how  it  is  possible,  through  excessive  greed, 
to  get  into  a  very  tight  box,  but  that  through  courage  and  caution  it 
is  possible  to  escape,  where  cowardice  and  rashness  would  be  fatal — 
a  lesson  not  without  practical  value. 

Third,  how  are  morals  affected  by  seven  speeches  of  a  smug,  ego- 
tistical lawyer  and  orator,  in  which  the  right  triumphs  and  the  moral 
teaching  is  obviously  correct,  in  which  with  Cicero  we  admire  Archius 
and  the  power  of  verse,  or  detest  Verres  and  the  depravity  of  provincial 
graft?  But  the  moral  teaching  of  the  Catilinarian  orations  is  weakened 
by  the  display  of  sophistry  by  which  the  prosecutor  prevails  upon  the 
senate  to  violate  the  constitutional  rights  of  his  fellow- citizens,  and 
by  the  nauseating  egotism  of  the  self-righteous  orator,  who  leaves  with 
us  the  impression  that  he  was  not  half  the  man  that  the  traitor  Catiline 
was.  These  three  fragments,  with  detached  biographical  scraps  out 
of  their  settings,  constitute  the  prose  of  secondary  school  classic  litera- 
ture. In  poetry,  the  stories  of  the  fall  of  Troy,  the  quarrek  of  the 
Greeks,  j^neas's  vranderings  and  Dido's  undoing,  leather  with  a 
few  of  the  least  suggestive  of  Ovid's  Metamorphoses,  complete  the 
anthology.  That  nearly  all  the  separate  episodes  in  all  these  frag- 
ments teach  lessons  of  fortitude,  patience,  and  temperance  is  beyond 
dispute,  but  justice  often  appears  with  a  weighed  balance-beam  in 
the  record  of  real  life,  while  in  poetic  fiction  the  will  of  the  gods  is 
made  the  all-sufficient  e;ccuse  for  any  act  of  meanness  or  ingratitude, 
however^^base. 
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But  it  would  indeed  be  surprising  if  books  written  with  no  ethical 
purpose  should  prove  satisfactory  text-books  of  ethics,  or  if  poems 
that  were  consistent  with  a  mythological  pagan  code  of  morals  should 
satisfy  the  demand  of  a  twentieth-centuir  Christian  civilization.  But 
the  question  calls  for  the  actual  rather  than  possible  effects.  My 
answer  is  brief.  With  a  single  exception  I  have  discovered  no  effect 
on  the  morals.  When  we  consider  the  infinite  pains  pupils  take  to 
make  translations  absolutely  devoid  of  sense  and  the  homceopathic 
doses  of  the  text  at  rather  long  intervals,  resulting  in  only  a  slight 
comprehension  of  the  connection,  I  doubt  if  the  ethical  effect  of  the 
content  is  a  measurable  quantity. 

The  secondary  school  pupil— and  teacher  too,  for  that  matter — 
is  compelled  by  the  conditions  and  limitations  under  which  he  works 
to  regard  the  text  as  the  vehicle  for  syntax  and  training  in  guessing 
or  inference,  rather  than  as  a  setting  for  ethical  principles.  The  teacher 
who  takes  from  his  scant  time  any  considerable  part  or  frequently 
diverts  the  attention  of  his  pupils  from  the  linguistic  demands  in  order 
to  point  a  moral  is  just  so  far  sacrificing  the  aims  of  classical  study. 

There  is,  however,  one  unfavorable  effect,  very  subtle  and  inevitable, 
which  springs  from  the  study  of  the  mythological  allusions  with  which 
classical  poetry  is  replete.  Examples  of  human  weakness  and  vice 
are  bad  enough  when  described  in  their  coarseness,  lepulsiveness,  and 
eventual  bitterness,  but  when  vice  and  lasciviousness  are  deified  and 
made  attractive,  and  when,  with  an  ingenuity  that  is  devilish  and  an 
art  that  is  divine,  stories  of  wantonness  are  told  with  a  beauty,  sug- 
gestiveness,  and  intensity  that  makes  the  blood  of  youth  tingle  and  the 
imagination  run  riot,  then  our  boys  and  girls  are  put  to  a  severe 
moral  test  The  sins  of  Noah,  Lot,  David,  and  Sampson  are  not  ren- 
dered attractive  in  the  Bible  narrative,  and  the  lesson  they  teach  serves 
as  a  warning,  but  the  detailed  accounts  of  the  amours  of  the  gods  with 
mortals  are  fascifiating;  instead  of  being  a  warning  against  it.  they  are 
an  invitation  to  lust,  and  they  magnify  the  carnal  above  the  spiritual. 
For  this  reason  it  seems  to  me  unfortunate  that  our  scheme  of  educa- 
tion opens  this  "  Pandora's  box  "  at  the  most  critical  and  excitable 
period  of  the  youth's  physical  and  emotional  development.  How- 
ever, I  see  no  remedy  for  this  evil  and  have  no  protest  to  make. 

In  conclusion,  as  some  geniuses  can  make  music  on  the  crudest  instru- 
ments, so  the  essayist  could  undoubtedly  make  Mother  Goose  the  basis 
for  ethical  instruction,  but  we  must  admit  that  it  is  the  man  rather 
than  the  matter  that  contributes  to  the  result.  As  compared  with 
English  literature  and  history,  the  ancient  classics  offer  no  advantage 
that  will  warrant  diverting  them  from  their  present  uses  to  texts  on  ethics. 
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THE  STUDY  OF  ENGLISH  LITERATURE  AS  A  MEANS  OF 

IMPLANTING  HIGH  MORAL  IDEALS 

MR.  D.O.S.  LOWELL 

UASTEB  K  THE  ROXBUKY  LATIN  SCHOOt,  BOXBOKY,  ILASSACHDSKnS 

Not  much  of  English  that  may  be  called  "  literature  "  is  immoral; 
a  larger  portion  is  perhaps  unmoral,  being  negative  in  its  quality; 
but  most  of  the  English  literature  taught  in  school  or  college,  dther 
directly  or  indirectly  makes  for  morality.  Such  are  my  premises; 
if  they  are  admitted,  the  conclusion  is  obvious:  the  study  of  English 
literature  is  a  means  of  implanting  high  moral  ideals. 

But  there  is  more  to  the  topic,  as  I  conceive  it,  than  a  mere  agree- 
ment on  this  fundamental  assertion.  Is  it  a  valuable  means?  What 
sort  of  literature  should  be  taught?  What  method  of  presenting  it  is 
most  effective?  These  are  some  of  the  questions  that  are  su^ested 
at  the  outset,  and  to  some  of  these  we  will  give  our  brief  attention. 

Improvement  of  the  body  leads  to  enlightenment,  and  enlighten- 
ment to  further  improvement;  and  the  same  law  hohls  in  the  region 
of  the  mind.  It  is  a  universal  experience  that  those  who  eat  of  the 
tree  of  knowledge  begin  to  perceive  their  nakedness  and  make  haste 
to  become  respectable.  The  Philistine  who  learns  to  enjoy  a  page 
of  Ruskin  or  a  poem  of  Wordsworth  finds  that  he  has  entered  a  new 
world;  he  no  longer 

"With  low-thoughted  care 
Confined,  and  pestered  in  this  pinfold  here, 

Scrives  to  keep  up  a  frail  and  feverish  being, 
Unmindful  of  the  CTOwn  that  Virtue  gives  "; 

his  ideals  are  nobler;  his  horizon  is  broader;  his  hopes  are  brighter; 
his  face  is  set  toward  the  east,  and  he  begins  to  love  Ught  rather  than 
darkness.  At  last  it  may  be  that  the  day-star  shall  arise  in  his  heart 
and  he  shall  come  to  hate  his  evil  deeds. 

Now,  if  the  study  of  English  literature  is  not  only  a  means  but  a 
valuable  means  of  implanting  high  moral  Ideals,  a  practical  question 
that  confronts  us  is.  What  authors  shall  we  choose  as  bemg  best  adapted 
to  this  end? 

Naturally,  no  teacher  or  body  of  teachers  will  select  for  young  minds 

literature  that  is  immoral.    There  is  such  that  may  fau-]y  be  termed 

literature  and  that  has  been  produced  by  English  writers;  but  we 

.  need  not  dwell  upon  it.    Some  of  it,  that  is  not  corrupt  at  heart,  may 
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be  pruned,  without  detriment  to  its  force  and  with  distinct  gain  to  its 
beauty  and  its  truth,  until  it  becomes  serviceable.  But  a  great  wealth 
of  material  lies  at  our  hand  that  needs  no  editing.  Of  this  sort,  what 
shall  we  choose  f 

The  first  qualification  that  a  book  should  possess  is  that  of  interest. 
It  should  be  a  work  that  will  enlist  the  intelligence,  the  sympathies, 
and  the  imagination. 

The  intelligence  needs  to  be  kept  on  the  alert.  There  is  a  subtle 
appeal  to  a  reader  when  a  book  assumes  knowledge  on  his  part  slightly 
in  advance  of  his  acquisition.  It  stimulates  his  pride;  and  if  his 
quickened  thought  does  not  bound  forward  by  intuition  to  conclusims 
hitherto  undreamed  of,  his  curiosity  often  will  be  piqued  so  that  he  will 
explore  the  unknown  land  and  make  delightful  discoveries. 

The  sympathies  should  be  stirred;  for  we  are  creatures  of  passion, 
or  at  least  we  ought  to  be.  To  be  cold  and  heartless,  to  be  unemo- 
tional and  hopelessly  serene,  is  a  calamity. 

A  third  element  of  interest  is  added  by  an  appeal  to  the  imaginadtm. 
Ideals  are  confessedly  imaginary,  for  the  most  part.  We  aim  at  them 
and  do  not  expect  to  hit  the  white,  yet  are  we  justified  in  our  endeavor  ? 

A  second  qualification  besides  interest,  of  which  I  should  speak, 
is  that  of  style.  This  element  adds  charm  to  what  is  already  inter- 
esting of  itself,  or  creates  an  interest  in  things  otherwise  unattractive. 

Now,  style  is  a  tarn  which  we  all  understand,  but  whidi  none  of 
us  can  quite  successfully  define.  One  is  reminded  of  the  small  boy's 
attempted  definition  of  salt:  "It's  what  makes  pertaters  taste  bad 
when  yer  d(Hi't  put  none  on  'em  ";  for  literature  without  style  cannot 
satisfy;  it  may  nourish,  but  there  is  danger  that  it  may  also  nauseate.' 
Le  style,  c'est  I'homme,  like  all  epigrams,  must  not  be  pressed  un- 
duly; but  it  is  scarcely  too  much  to  presume  that  the  works  of  an 
author  which  are  in  his  best  style  come  nearest  to  exhibiting  his  ideals 
and  are  the  most  elevating  of  his  product;  and  as  a  corollary  to  this, 
broadly  speaking,  the  better  the  style  the  better  for  our  purposes  is 
the  author. 

Finally,  I  submit  that  in  the  choice  of  literature  for  a  liberal  edu- 
cation, either  in  school  or  college,  a  certain  amount  should  be  chosen 
possessing  positive  virtues;  some  that  is  not  merely  eloquent,  pathetic, 
euphonious,  rhythmical,  and  above  criticism,  but  that  is  also  moral 
and  spiritual;  some  that  is  not  merely  great,  but  ennobling.  Doubt- 
leas,  if  literature  were  chosen  at  random,  much  of  it  would  be  of  this 
character,  for,  as  I  have  said  before,  the  largest  part  of  our  literature 
has  a  distinctly  moral  tone.    But  I  believe  it  should  be  the  conscious 
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purpose  of  those  who  determine  school  curricula  to  see  that  swne  of 
the  literature  read  shall  make  for  righteousness  beyond  a  cavU.  I 
believe  the  importance  of  this  can  scarcely  be  overrated  because  of 
the  impressibility  of  youth. 

We  come  to  our  last  consideration.  What  methods  of  implanting 
moral  ideals  in  the  course  of  our  teaching  are  most  effective  7 

The  fact  which  we  have  just  established,  that  books  may  implant 
their  own  ideals  without  a  medium,  should  be  a  warning  to  all  who 
are  called  to  teach. 

We  should  never  stand  in  the  way  of  the  author  that  is  being  studied. 
In  a  modem  fable  a  window-blind  is  said  to  have  cried  with  compla- 
cency, "  I  open  the  way  for  the  sun."  We  can  imagine  with  what 
cynic  scom  a  Diogenes,  sitting  in  the  darkened  room,  would  have  greeted 
this  remark.  When  great  books  are  read  in  class  it  should  be  with 
a  minimum  of  comment.  The  teacher  may  interpret  important  pas- 
sages by  a  sympathetic  rendering,  where  subtle  inflection,  skilful] 
accent,  and  clear  enunciation  may  serve  to  rivet  the  attention  to  some 
significant  thought  that  might  otherwise  be  unnoticed;  but  he  should 
beware  lest  he  darken  counsel  by  words  without  knowledge,  or  dilute 
virile  truth  with  weak  remark.  All  supererogatory  effort  at  gilding 
gold  and  adding  an  exoteric  odor  to  fragrant  flowers  is  more  to  be  de- 
plored than  even  a  loud-voiced  "  mastery  of  the  obvious." 

There  is  a  possible  danger,  however,  to  be  avoided.  If  we  do  not 
need  constantly  to  explain,  we  need  frequently  to  ask,  Undeistandest 
thou  what  thou  reade.st  ?  and  often  unexpectedly  it  will  be  found  that 
some  one  does  not,  except  some  other — teacher,  or  preferably  pupil — 
shall  guide  him. 

A  somewhat  varied  experience  has  convinced  me  that  truths  which 
pupils  can  be  induced  to  discover  for  themselves  enter  into  their  moral 
consciousness  in  a  way  which  they  will  not  when  they  are  extracted, 
clarified,  condensed,  and  seasoned  by  the  professional  instructor,  and 
then  stuffed  into  receptive  but  imassimilating  brains.  Therefore  I 
suggest  that  one  of  the  methods  useful  in  implanting  high  moral  ideals 
of  any  sort  is  to  let  the  pupil  do  a  good  deal  of  the  planting  himself — 
under  guidance. 

I  have  abeady  intimated  that  good  reading  on  the  part  of  the  in- 
structor is  a  most  efficacious  means  of  fixing  the  attention  of  a  class 
upon  a  noble  thought.    In  this  way  such  passages  as — 

"  Breathes  there  a  man  with  soul  so  deid 

Who  never  to  himself  has  said, 
'This  is  my  own,  my  native  landl' " 
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"They  conquered  —  but  Bozzaris  fell. 

Bleeding  at  every  veinl" 
"  Forever  float  that  standard  sheet! 

Where  breathes  the  foe  but  fall^  before  ust 
With  Freedom's  soil  beneath  oui  feet, 

And  Freedom's  banner  streaming  o'er  ual" 

Such  passages  as  these  will  make  a  brave  boy's  heart  beat  higher,  and 
sow  within  it  the  undying  seeds  of  patriotism.  A  simple  reading  of, 
or  an  apt  quotation  from,  that  great  elegy  which  Wolfe  professed  he 
would  rather  have  written  than  to  be  the  captor  of  Quebec;  or  an 
introduction  to  Lincoln's  especial  favorite, 

"Oh  why  should  the  spirit  of  mortal  be  proud?" 
will  serve  without  explanation,  to  show  that  life  is  short,  and  that  they 
who  design  to  labor  must  labor  while  it  is  day.  Portia's  exquisite 
plea  for  mercy,  and  her  description  of  earthly  power  when  it  seems 
likest  God's  should  be  learned  by  heart  and  left  like  a  good  seed  to 
germinate;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  many  another  passage  by 
the  great  masters.  Let  them  first  be  studied  in  the  context  that  their 
fuU  force  may  be  felt,  then  committed  to  memory  and  stored  like  a 
precious  jewel  in  the  head. 

Let  me  briefly  summarize.  I  have  assumed  that  the  study  of  Eng- 
lish literature  is  a  means  of  implanting  high  moral  ideals.  Next  I 
have  endeavored  to  show  that  it  is  a  valuable  means.  I  have  examined 
the  sort  of  literature  required  to  further  this  object,  and  find  it  may  be 
discussed  under  four  heads:  that  which  is  not  immoral;  that  which 
possesses  interest,  appealing  to  the  inteUigence,  the  sympathies,  and 
the  imagination;  that  which  has  style;  and  that  which  directly  incul- 
cates moral  and  spiritual  truths,  I  have  expressed  my  conviction  of 
the  supreme  importance  of  implanting  moral  ideals  during  the  periods 
of  childhood  and  adolescence.  And  lastly  I  have  come  to  discuss, 
from  a  somewhat  personal  standpoint,  what  seems  to  be  the  most 
effectual  means  of  accomplishing  this  purpose.  I  have  stated  some 
things  that  I  beheve  the  teacher  should  not  do,  and  also  a  few  means 
that  it  would  be  helpful  to  employ.  I  come,  in  closing,  to  what  I  shall 
maintain  is  the  teacher's  principal  function. 

You  look  into  the  face  of  a  mirror,  and  an  image  is  before  you — 
more  truthful,  if  less  flattering,  than  that  which  the  photographer  pro- 
duces. You  pass  on,  and  another  comes  and  looks  into  the  same  mirror; 
but  it  tells  no  tales  of  you,  revives  no  recollection,    A  thousand  per- 
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sons  pass  before  the  glass,  and  when  the  day  is  done,  it  is  just  as  bril- 
liant and  just  as  vacant  as  when  it  made  its  Erst  reflection.  Do  we 
desire  a  likeness  that  shall  endure.  Science  must  come  to  our  aid  with 
its  camera  and  its  chemicals;  the  image  must  be  caught  upon  a  sen- 
sitized plate  of  film  and  then  fixed  so  it  shall  not  fade. 

In  like  manner  the  teacher  may  hold  up  a  truth  before  an  untrained 
pupil.  It  may  be  beautiful  and  inspiring,  as  reflected  in  the  mirror  of 
the  pupil's  mind.  He  may  understand  it,  assent  to  it,  even  enjoy  it; 
but  he  may  also  forget  it  as  he  looks  upon  the  next  picture.  To  pre- 
vent such  loss,  it  becomes  the  teacher's  function  to  see  that  his  pupil's 
mind  is  not  a  mere  mirror  from  whose  polished  surface  glide  these 
bright  images  in  swift  succession,  but  a  sensitized  plate  on  which  truths 
may  be  photographed  and  fised. 

Rhythm,  melody,  harmony,  choice  of  words,  beauty  of  thought, 
felicity  of  expression,  taste,  style,  proportion,  emphasis,  unity,  ease, 
force,  climax,  simile,  metaphor  and  allied  tropes,  wit,  humor,  pathos, 
suggestion,  argument,  exposition,  narration,  description,  these  arc 
some  of  the  chemicals  with  which  the  English  teacher  works.  With 
these  he  produces  the  sensitive  mind-plate  according  to  his  ability. 
When  all  is  ready,  he  exposes  an  object  in  the  shape  of  a  poem,  a  novel, 
a  play,  an  essay,  an  oration,  or  an  epigram.  A  picture  is  the  result, 
to  be  fixed  and  developed  by  comparison,  analysis,  or  some  of  the 
minor  devices  to  which  I  have  referred. 

But  there  are  pictures  and  pictures;  and  just  here  is  where  the 
teacher  needs  to  be  an  artist.  In  the  photographic  studio  it  is  not 
enough  to  have  a  favorable  light,  expensive  lenses,  and  the  latest  ar- 
rangement of  shutters  and  shdes.  It  is  not  enough  to  have  fair  women 
and  brave  men  before  the  camera.  It  is  not  enough  to  have  a  perfect 
plate,  ready  to  respond  to  the  faintest  ray  of  light:  there  must  also 
be  a  skiUed  operator,  who  shall  moderate  the  glare,  arrange  the  shadows, 
measure  the  distance,  adjust  the  instrument,  calculate  the  exposure, 
pose  the  sitters,  engage  the  attention,  and  at  the  psychologico-photo- 
graphic  moment  spring  the  shutter. 

In  like  fashion  the  artist-teacher  deals  with  his  carefully  sensitized 
pupil  as  he  prepares  to  take  a  picture  worth  developing.  Deftly  he 
arranges  each  detail  and  improves  every  condition;  then  he  unveils 
before  him  some  image  of  truth  and  beauty  vreought  by  skillful  hands 
and  eagerly  awaits  the  result.  If  he  succeeds,  he  knows  it  without 
troublesome  delay.  He  glances  swiftly  about  his  class,  detecting  here 
and  there  a  pupil  who  responds,  "  his  rapt  soul  sitting  in  his  eyes  "; 
and  the  instructor  glows  with  the  consciousness  that  his  labors  have 
not  been  in  vain. 
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What  is  literature  ?  Not  mere  writing,  but  writing  which  has  reve- 
lation, —  revelation  not  of  the  facts  (that  belongs  to  science),  but  of 
tniths,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  inspire.  Hence,  it  follows  that  the 
element  of  time  is  a  necessary  factor  in  detemuning  what  is  literature. 
"  A  classic  is  that  type  of  writing  which  has  enriched  the  human  mind, 
increased  its  treasures,  and  caused  it  to  advance  a  step;  it  has  revealed 
some  moral  truth,  some  eternal  passion."  "  Around  this,"  says  Words- 
worth, "  with  tendrils  as  strong  as  flesh  and  blood,  our  pastime  and  our 
happiness  will  grow."  To  cultivate  pastime  and  happiness  is  the  main 
business  of  every  exerdse  in  the  English  class  room. 

The  reason  why  literature  is  such  a  power  is  that  it  is  pennanent 
in  its  Interest.  Literature  is  neither  ancient  nor  modern,  but  is  as  uni- 
versal as  the  heart  of  man,  and  the  heart  of  man  aspires  in  three  direc- 
tions —  in  feeling,  in  thought,  and  in  action.  This  is  seen  in  the  lyric,  or 
song,  whidi  is  full  of  emotion,  noble  as  contrasted  with  ignoble,  revealed 
by  a  singer;  in  the  epic,  full  of  thought  and  motion,  revealed  by  a  nar- 
rator; in  the  dramatic,  full  of  action,  thought,  and  emotion,  revealed 
by  men  and  women  seen  in  typical  situations. 

Through  literature,  truth  is  revealed  in  forms  of  beauty,  compelling 
wonder,  love,  and  admiration.  "  We  live  by  admiration,  hope,  and 
love."  Look  at  the  heights  of  our  own  peerless  English  literature  — 
from  Chaucer  to  Arnold.  They  reveal  the  history  of  the  race;  eadi 
height  shows  that  period  when  the  people  were  moved  to  aspire,  when 
the  poets,  the  gleemen,  and  minstrels  voiced  these  aspirations.  Brown- 
ing, in  the  "  Grammarian's  Funeral,"  reveals  one  of  these,  when  he 
says,  "Leave  now  for  dogs  and  apes,  man  has  forever." 

Do  you  believe  that  students  who  catch  the  inspiration  of  such  teach- 
ers can  remain  unmoved  ?  I  know  they  cannot.  Every  man  is  judged 
by  his  ideas  of  conduct  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  beauty  on  the  other, 
and  the  source  of  such  ideas  in  men  and  nations  is  the  world's  revela- 
tion in  its  literature.  It  everywhere  teaches  us  what  to  love  and  what 
to  hate,  whom  to  honor  and  whom  to  despise.  Its  word  is  not  knowl- 
edge, but  power;  its  purpose,  not  that  man  should  know  more,  but  that 
he  should  be  better.  Hence,  its  business  is  not  with  things,  and  their 
laws,  but  with  persons  and  their  thoughts.  We  must  not  read  for  knowl- 
edge, for  specialized  learning,  but  for  life;  our  business  is  to  create 
readers, —  readers  of  this  great  movement  of  the  human  soul  to  its  high- 
est realm  of  thought  and  acdon. 
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Thus  it  is  evident  that  there  may  be  a  method  of  dealing  with  this 
literature,  which  is  akin  to  immorality.  When  attention  of  the  pupil 
is  directed  to  those  elements  which  in  themselves  have  no  vitality  be- 
cause they  are  devoid  of  any  power  to  inspire,  interest  dies,  and  with  the 
death  of  interest  comes  the  dislike  of  the  subject.  Such  a  result  is 
immoral. 

It  follows  thus  that  literature  Is  but  one  of  the  forms  of  art  through 
which  man's  aspiration,  his  ideals,  are  revealed.  The  soul  of  man 
takes  the  hues  of  that  which  environs  it.  It  is  literature  which  in- 
spires; not  linguistics,  rhetoric,  and  grammar,  valuable  as  these 
may  be  for  other  purposes.  It  is  subtle,  and  mysterious  in  its  power, 
and  it  is  our  business  as  teachers  to  create  a  nation  of  readers,  not 
a  special  class  of  learned  commentators.  We  know  that  hterature 
will  form  the  child,  sustain  the  youth,  and  console  age,  and  its  history 
is  its  record  of  power  in  this  direction,  from  the  psalms  of  David  to  the 
songs  of  Bums,  from  Job  to  Tennyson,  Witness  the  tributes  of  Darwin 
and  Mill  to  the  power  of  imaginative  literature;  these  men  mourned 
the  fact  that  other  things  deprived  them  of  that  great  power  of  culture 
of  the  feelings  which  the  love  of  literature  brought.  Barrie  has  said  that 
a  young  man  may  be  better  employed  than  in  going  to  college;  but  when 
there,  he  is  unfortunate  if  he  does  not  meet  some  one  who  sends  his  life 
oft  at  a  new  angle.  "  One  such  professor,"  says  he,  "  is  the  most  any 
university  may  hope  for  in  a  single  generation,"  He  says,  "  When  you 
looked  into  my  mothbr's  eyes,  you  knew  why  it  was  that  God  sent  her 
into  the  world;  it  was  to  open  the  eyes  of  all  who  looked  to  beautiful 
thoughts,  and  that  is  the  beginning  and  end  of  literature."  After  having 
opened  the  eyes  of  people  to  beautiful  thoughts,  we  must  be  willing  to 
wait,  for  moral  results  do  not  come  immediately.  Read  our  great  liter- 
ature in  such  a  way  that  the  class  feels  the  enthusiasm,  nobility,  and 
the  naturalness  of  the  men  and  women  revealed,  and  then  we  shall 
never  have  to  ask  the  question,  "  Is  there  any  moral  result  from  the 
study  of  literature  ?" 
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FRANK  H.  ROBSON 

HEAD  lUSTER  BANCBOIT  SCHOOI^   WOBCESTEK,  HASSACBHSETTS 

To  tram  a  man  in  the  science  of  numbers,  and  not  to  teach  him  that 
he  is  not  to  make  false  combinations;  to  train  him  in  the  art  of  writing, 
and  not  to  teach  him  that  he  is  not  to  forge  his  employer's  name;  to 
train  him  in  the  secrets  of  chemistry;  and  not  to  train  him  to  respect  his 
hidden  and  mysterious  power  over  the  life  and  welfare  of  his  fellows; 
to  give  intellectual  judgment  only,  and  not  to  train  moral  judgment, — 
would  be  an  abomination  and  a  curse  to  the  world. 

Mentality  unleavened  by  the  preserving  power  of  morality,  or  un- 
touched by  the  inspiration  of  religion,  opens  the  door  wide  to  the  flood 
of  materialism,  immorality,  and  crime. 

Generally  speaking,  the  child  has  three  periods  of  growth  —  infancy, 
childhood,  and  adolescence.  The  home  must  bear  the  responsibilities 
of  the  first  period,  but  the  school  must  prepare  itself  in  spirit  and  equip- 
ment for  a  share  of  the  training  of  the  second,  the  so-called  period  of 
childhood. 

What,  then,  is  this  creature  of  five  to  seven  years  of  age  as  he  is  usually 
turned  into  school  life?  Can  we  make  of  him  what  we  willP  What 
elements  assist  and  what  influences  hinder  us  in  our  labors  ? 

Taking  childhood  to  begin  with  the  dawn  of  conscious  power,  the 
child  m  this  period  runs  through  all  the  phases  of  individualism,  a  crea- 
ture of  instincts,  with  no  moral  or  immoral  quality  at  the  beginning, 
seeking  self-expression  in  all  things. 

This  individualism  stands  psychologically  at  the  basis  of  such  home 
and  school  complaints  as  stubbornness,  selfishness,  impertinence,  quar- 
relsomeness, and  disobedience.  This  is  the  law  of  the  survival  of  the 
fittest;  morality  of  action  is  excluded;  the  animal  instincts  are  seek- 
ing expression  and  gratification.  This  is  one  of  nature's  efforts  to  break 
the  shackles  of  the  past,  to  make  an  advance  upon  heredity,  to  open 
new  fields,  to  function  new-biain  centers,  and  unconsciously  to  extend 
individual  development  along  the  line  of  evolutionary  possibilities. 
Manifold  stimuli  effect  a  development  of  the  child,  regardless  of  moral 
content  as  viewed  by  adults,  and  gradually  the  functioning  of  the  organs 
is  accomplished.  The  child  learns  the  corresponding  values  which 
adults  attach  to  varying  actions  and  states  only  by  the  effects  produced 
upon  others  which  are  directly  or  indirectly  reflected  upon  himself  in 
*39 
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pleasure  of  approval  or  pain  of  disapproval  and  punishment.  Thus 
repeating  those  actions  which  bring  pleasure  and  satisfaction  and 
avoiding  those  which  bring  pain  and  disapproval,  tendencies  become 
established  and  laws  are  gradually  outlined  in  the  nervous  system. 

John  Fiske's  law  of  the  prolonged  state  of  infancy  of  the  human  race 
has  many  moral  as  well  as  physical  and  mental  correlations.  The 
child  Is  long  dependent  in  body,  mind,  and  moral  standards.  His  vo- 
litional equipment  is  very  meager.  He  does  not  know  what  is  right. 
His  capacity  for  discrimination  is  exceedingly  small,  and  when  he  ap- 
parently exercises  such  precocious  discriminating  intelligence,  it  is  rather 
an  imitated  state  of  mind,  and  not  a  developed  functional  capacity. 

In  the  light  of  these  prominent  traits,  what  is  the  point  of  attack  in 
these  earlier  years  ?  and  how  can  we  develop  eSective  character  without 
a  direct  and  disastrous  conflict  of  will,  destructive  to  strength,  or  a 
weakening  of  the  imagination,  fatal  to  future  growth  and  initiative,  and 
bring  about  a  willing  submission  to  law,  parental,  scholastic,  and  dvil, 
an  appreciation  of  the  pure  and  the  right  in  moral  relations,  and  effect 
a  real  character,  symbolized  in  the  word  'self-control'? 

Imitation  is  the  dominant  faculty  of  the  young.  It  is  the  school  of 
the  animal  world.  It  is  the  process  by  which  the  experience  of  the  past 
and  the  practice  of  the  present  may  be  brought  within  the  absorptive 
radius  of  the  child.  Mentally,  childhood  is  the  period  of  memory  power 
of  the  reproduction  of  previous  states.  Likewise  in  the  moral  world, 
it  is  the  period  of  reproduction  and  inutation;  and  the  environment 
supplied  by  teachers,  parents,  and  playmates  supplies  the  concrete 
forms  of  speech  and  action  to  be  imitated.  Not  being  able  to  reason 
correctly  and  to  discriminate  moral  values  in  the  adult  sense,  there  is 
great  danger  in  imselected  environment.  Potency  of  action  in  the  child 
is  as  liable  to  discharge  itself  in  imitating  a  bad  environment  as  a  good 
one. 

Inasmuch  as  a  child  cannot  select  from  its  environment  suitable 
details  for  imitation,  and  has  no  personal  standards  of  action,  obedience 
to  some  authority  becomes  a  necessity.  Through  imitation  of  a  selected 
environment,  aided  by  the  exercise  of  a  wise  authority,  there  is  repro- 
duced in  the  child  life  a  series  of  activities,  and  through  them  there  is 
developed  the  germ  of  a  personal  consciousness  of  truly  moral  conduct. 
By  using  the  highest  motive  which  is  effective,  by  indudng  a  pleasurable 
mental  state  by  the  effects  of  emulation  and  appredation,  proper  lines 
of  work  become  chosen  more  and  more  consdously,  and  the  habit  of 
right  performance  becomes  established. 

Ri^t  habits  at  the  direction  of  another  are  good  but  they  are  not 
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moral.  Hence  the  parent  or  teacher  must  gradually  withdraw  his  in- 
fluence or  authority  and  give  the  child  the  privilege  of  choice.  Blind 
obedience  is  only  for  the  undeveloped  child;  arrested  moral  growth  must 
surely  follow  if  the  ability  to  decide  personal  questions  is  present  and 
the  opportunity  is  not  afforded.  As  the  powers  increase,  the  opportu- 
nities of  choice  must  increase  also.  As  nature  teaches  by  punishing  the 
violator  of  her  laws,  so  through  making  mistakes  and  suffering  the  pen- 
alty therefrom  the  individual  develops  the  capacity  of  choice  and  wise 
direction  of  his  own  aSairs.  The  true  test  of  the  effectiveness  of  the 
training  in  obedience,  in  the  establishment  of  right  habits,  and  the  power 
of  a  moral  choice,  is  the  growing  conscious  intention  of  the  child. 

One  of  the  common  causes  of  difficulty  in  moral  training  springs 
from  the  fact  that  the  child  needs  interpretation  as  well  as  guidance. 
Physically,  the  automatic  ganglion  centers  are  developed  first,  then  those 
of  the  main  muscular  movements,  then  the  centers  affecting  sensation, 
and  finally  the  ganglion  centers  controlling  thought  and  will.  Physical 
and  mental  processes  are  so  definitely  connected,  that  they  follow  in 
logical  order;  that  the  proper  functioning  of  one  stage  depends  upon  a 
vigorous  development  of  each  preceding  stage;  that  abnormal  develop- 
ment of  later  stages,  known  as  precocity,  destroys  later  vitality,  and  un- 
due emphasis  upon  a  lower  process  prolongs  elementary  stages,  and 
thus  produces  "  arrested  development." 

'  The  only  logical  order  of  moral  training  is  to  be  found  in  a  true  genetic 
development  of  moral  capacities.  Undoubtedly,  in  a  large  and  untech- 
nical  way  the  successive  evolutionary  moral  states  of  the  race  are  repro- 
duced in  the  individual,  but  specifically  the  moral  basis  is  to  be  found  in 
the  parallel  development  of  his  nervous  and  mental  systems.  Hence 
the  necessity  for  wise  interpretation  on  the  part  of  parents  and  teachers. 
Fatigue,  illness,  hunger,  depressed  nervous  vitality,  physical  suffering, 
may  easily  make  normal  mental  actitm  almost  impossible  for  the  diild, 
and  additional  pressure,  either  personal  or  disciplinary,  is  not  only 
blindly  stupid,  but  is  criminal.  What  the  child  needs  is,  not  the  mental, 
moral,  or  physical  rod,  but  food,  sleep,  medicine,  sympathy  and  love, 
and  restful  words.  Ignorance,  inability,  and  fear  are  frequently  wrongly 
interpreted  as  unwillingness  and  opposition. 

But  the  largest  opportunity  for  the  teacher  is  in  the  guidance  of  these 
changing  conditions.  Remembering  that  vigorous  functioning  of  ele- 
mentary powers  is  necessary  to  later  growth,  we  must  beware  how  we 
limit  later  possibilities  by  attempts  at  repressing  and  destroying  certain 
normal  expressions  of  child  life.  Expect  the  child  to  be  individualistic, 
to  be  selfish,  to  relate  everything  to  himself,  to  be  proud  of  bis  home, 
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his  father,  and  his  big  brother.  Many  things  that  would  appear  ego- 
tistic and  selfish  in  a  man  or  youth  who  has  had  opportunity  to  learn 
altruism  and  self-control  appear  normal  in  a  child.  The  frank  acknowl- 
edgement of  personal  pride,  combativeness,  and  open  self-approbation, 
tend  to  establish  an  individuality  and  a  confidence  which  show  later  in 
the  man  of  executive  vigor  and  personal  initiation.  Do  not  destroy 
these  qualities  or  impede  their  vigorous  functioning.  They  are  the  most 
hopeful  signs  of  future  success.  Repressand  destroy  them,  and  you  have 
the  timid  goody-goody,  who  sits  with  folded  hands  and  blushing  cheek, 
afraid  to  call  his  soul  his  own,  and  always  waiting  as  a  child  and  adult 
to  do  another's  bidding. 

A  strong  individuality  is  the  true  starting-point;  temper  it  gradually, 
show  the  beauty  and  joy  of  helping  others,  punish  conscious  wrong, 
teach  justice,  mercy,  and  forgiveness,  let  the  playground  fully  show  the 
danger  of  infringing  on  the  rights  of  others,  but  let  not  the  teacher  antici- 
pate or  infringe  upon  nature's  laws.  This  is  effective  training  of  the 
will  —  this  formation  of  the  habit  of  right  and  vigorous  performance 
after  the  emotions  have  been  brought  before  the  bar  of  the  intellect  and 
found  worthy. 

If  Schopenhauer  is  right  in  saying  that  we  are  two  thirds  will  and 
one  third  intellect,  then  the  end  of  education  is  not  knowledge,  but 
character.  The  end  of  discipline  is,  not  to  preserve  order,  but  to 
develop  independent  men  and  women,  and  the  test  of  any  training  is 
the  increment  of  character  gradually  given.  Development  and 
discipline  thus  assume  their  proper  places.  Development  is  positive, 
discipline  is  negative;  development  is  progressive,  discipline  is  repres- 
sive; the  more  you  have  of  the  one,  the  less  you  need  of  the  other;  the 
more  completely  the  normal  needs  of  the  growing  diild  and  youth  are 
supplied,  the  less  need  will  there  be  for  repressive  discipline.  The 
more  you  fill  the  mmd.with  high  ideals  and  right  performance,  the  less 
need  will  there  be  to  fight  against  low  practices;  the  more  moral  oztme 
you  can  infuse  into  the  air,  the  less  you  will  need  to  fight  the  germis 
of  bad  conduct. 

I  must  hasten  to  say  a  few  closing  words  about  the  means  of  moral 
training  ready  at  the  hand  of  the  teacher.  If  we  remember  that  in  pri- 
mary stages  we  are  to  develop  dear  conceptions;  in  grammar  stages, 
rules  of  conduct  and  clear  moral  concepts;  and  in  adolescence,  altruism 
and  social  and  spvitual  relations  and  obligations,— the  whole  school  life 
becomes  luminous  with  opportunity  to  the  inventive  teacher.  The 
proper  and  necessary  punctuality,  regularity,  courtesy,  and  quick  obe- 
dience of  school  routine  form  a  basis  for  training  moral  habits.    Com- 
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pelled  labor  after  imperfect  work,  the  results  of  failure,  school  punish- 
ments, and  public  opinion  stimulate  a  proper  ezerdse  of  personal  effort. 
Social  obligations,  the  yielding  of  the  selfish  interest,  class  and  school 
organizations  and  interests  open  wide  the  door  to  altruism.  Honors, 
influence,  personal  pride,  and  leadership  may,  under  wise  suggestion, 
hold  out  alluring  arms  of  invitation. 

In  the  curriculum,  the  study  of  literature,  expressing  the  struggles, 
hopes,  ambitions,  and  developing  sentiments  of  the  race,  furnishes  a 
never  empty  spring  of  moral  inspiration.  The  moral  tales  of  fable  and 
Biblical  lore,  with  their  definite  pictures  exercising  and  cultivating  the 
imagination,  drawn  from  the  childhood  of  the  race,  and  expressing  the 
fundamental  virtues  of  kindness,  obedience,  filial  and  parental  love, 
supply  both  mental  and  moral  sustenance  for  the  younger  chOdren. 
The  natural  appreciation  of  the  good  and  great  men  and  women  of  polit- 
ical history,  of  commerce  and  science,  of  literature  and  music,  their 
manners,  habits,  their  successes  and  failures,  with  their  mixture  of  theo- 
retical and  practical  standards,  related  to  actual  personal  needs,  may 
well  be  used  with  inspiring  and  vitalizing  force  in  the  later  grades;  while 
to  the  budding  soul  of  adolescence,  living  again  the  hopes,  ambitions, 
and  sentiments  of  the  race,  when  the  conflicting  obligations  of  self-de- 
velopment and  altruism  are  presented  with  alluring  attractiveness,  when 
emotions  are  struggling  for  interpretation  and  utterance,  the  varying 
fields  of  the  world's  literature  interpret  anew  the  inner  life,  presenting 
to  the  intellect  and  the  imagination  complete  pictures  of  the  world's 
idealism  and  sober  facts. 

History,  with  its  examples  of  heroism,  patriotism,  and  devotion,  with 
its  pictures  of  base,  selfish,  and  traitorous  lives,  constantly  demands  a 
weighing  of  moral  values,  and  shows  the  permanence  of  truth,  goodness, 
and  moral  worth  in  aiding  the  progress  of  the  individual  and  the 

Science,  with  its  unending  search  after  truth,  with  its  conformity  to 
known  law,  its  emphasis  of  necessary  cause  and  effect,  its  accuracy  of 
thought  and  statement,  induces  not  only  a  search  for  truth,  but  a  con- 
scious beUef  in  its  necessity  in  all  the  relations  of  life. 

Manual  training,  emphasizing  the  dignity  of  labor,  the  value  of 
personal  effort,  the  consciousness  of  creative  powers  and  constructive 
capacity;  gymnastics,  bringing  the  physical  system  into  conscious 
sympathy  and  alliance  with  the  mental  nature;  school  gardens,  bring- 
ing the  children  back  to  the  heart  of  Mother  Nature;  music,  touching 
the  deepest  springs  of  emotion  and  offering  most  delicate  forms  of 
expression;  school  games,  inducing  self-control  and  the  necessity  both 
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of  proper  initiative  and  subordination, —  all  have  a  large  value  in 
moral  development. 

There  is  still  a  large  field  for  the  direct  and  formal  presentation  of 
moral  standards,  based  upon  the  age  and  development  of  the  pupils. 
The  opening  exercises  <^the  school  may  well  seize  upon  some  present 
interest  and  illuminate  it  for  the  day  and  days  to  come.  At  proper 
crucial  periods  of  sdiool  life,  the  round  of  common  duties  and 
fundamental  virtues  may  be  set  forth.  Under  the  influence  of  days 
devoted  to  great  men  and  historical  events,  the  possibilities  <tf  man- 
hood, and  of  lives  devoted  to  humanity,  country,  and  God,  may  well 
be  exalted. 

France  has  developed  a  complete  system  of  formal  instruction  in 
morals  and  practical  ethics,  winning  a  grand  prize  at  the  Exposition 
of  1900.  Her  effort  has  been  to  shift  her  entire  national  education 
from  a  Catholic  to  an  ethical  basis.  She  has  divided  her  scholars  into 
an  infant  section  from  5  to  7  years;  a  primary  section  from  7  to  9  years; 
an  intermediate  section  from  9  to  ii  years;  and  a  jimior  section  from 
II  to  13  years,  with  definite  instruction  in  ethics  adapted  to  the  child 
in  the  family,  the  school,  the  country,  and  his  relation  to  himself  and 
to  his  God. 

Plato  was  right  when  he  taught  that  the  problem  of  education  cen- 
tered in  ethics.  The  greatest  teachers  have  been  men  of  profound 
moral  natures.  Their  personality  has  been  their  greatest  possession; 
by  it  they  have  been  able  not  only  to  quicken  mental  power,  but  to  give 
a  mighty  spiritual  uplift.  Emerson's  saying,  "  It  makes  very  little 
difference  what  you  study,  but  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  important 
with  whom  you  study,"  means  that,  after  all,  education  is  a  spiritual 
process;  that  the  mysterious  influence  of  one  nature  on  another  is  its 
major  factor;  and  that  the  atmosphere  surrounding  the  work  is  in 
the  highest  degree  important.  Text-books  may  supply  the  matter  of 
knowledge  and  of  ethics,  but  the  teacher  suppUes  the  electric  spark, 
without  which  all  is  a  Ufeless  mass. 
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THE  FOUNDATIONS  OF  RELIGION  AND  MORAIJTY 

How  Fas,  and  How,  Can  the  Foundations  ot  Religion  be 

Laid  in  the  Couuon  Schools  ? 

professor  edwin  d.  starbuck,  pa.d. 

eaielhau  college,  bicbmohd,  indiana 
The  coDtroveisy  has  grown  acute,  in  a  few  of  the  states  and  in 
many  communities,  over  the  teaching  of  religion  in  the  common  schools. 
There  is  no  little  anxiety  among  the  friends  of  religious  education,  be- 
cause the  law  seems  to  be  stepping  between  religion  and  the  children. 
I  do  not  believe  the  anxiety  is  wellfounded.  While  I  should  be  the 
last  to  advocate  the  enactment  of  any  measure  that  would  limit  the 
utmost  freedom  of  teachers,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  reaction  against 
so-called  religious  instruction  is  a  fortunate  thing  if  only  it  distiu-bs  us 
into  an  appreciation  of  some  of  the  more  fundamental  considerations 
involved  in  the  situation. 

Whether  the  statement  is  true  or  false,  I  am  going  to  assume,  for 
the  sake  of  having  the  point  at  issue  clearly  before  our  minds,  that 
such  a  law  exists,  and  is  general  in  its  application,  by  which  the  Bible 
and  "  religious  "  teaching  of  any  kind  are  oitirely  excluded  from  the 
sdiools;  and  then  ask  to  what  extent  the  freedom  of  any  devout  teacher 
need  be  hampered  in  promoting  the  spiritual  development  of  her  pupils. 
How  far  could  she,  without  hedgmg,  or  working  in  any  surreptitious 
way,  awaken  in  her  pupils  the  spirit  of  religion  ?  My  own  conviction 
is  that  she  could  keep  the  spirit  and  the  letter  of  the  law,  if  she  is  wise 
in  mind  and  heart,  and  still  not  find  her  deepest  purposes  materially 
cuitaOed.  Without  fonnal  religious  instrucdon,  what  could  be  done 
in  the  schools  to  arouse  the  religious  impulses  and  develop  the  reli- 
gious life?  I  would  suggest  a  revision  along  at  least  four  lines,  one  of 
which  has  reference  to  the  teacher,  the  second  to  her  methods  and  to 
the  curriculum,  the  third  to  our  ideals  about  religion,  and  the  fourth 
to  the  child.  The  end  in  view  is  to  hint,  however  imperfectly,  the 
possibility  of  a  school,  the  whole  of  which  shall  in  detail  and  in  its  en- 
tirety contribute,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  to  the  rehgious  life.  In 
these  suggestions  there  is  no  originality;  neither  is  there  in  them  an 
impossible  dream;  for  they  are  only  the  simple  statement  of  what  I 
have  found  suggested  in  the  actual  experience  of  good  teachers. 
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I.  The  ordinary  secular  school  will  be  primarily  a  religious  insti- 
tution if  the  teacher  is  profoundly  religious,  cheerful,  natural,  livable, 
and  busy,  to  be  sure,  but  having  in  the  midst  of  it  all  an  emancipated 
spirit  that  lives  behind  the  words,  speaks  through  the  actions,  lends 
color  and  quality  to  the  thoughts,  and  breathes  life  and  health  into  the 
atmosphere  of  the  entire  school.  We  are  coming  to  know,  as  never  be- 
fore, that  there  is  nothing— motive,  impulse,  thought,  inspiration —  that 
is  not  finding  expression  in  the  tone  and  quality  of  the  whole  person- 
ahty.  Physiologists  and  psychologists  are  showing  constantly  that 
every  idea  or  state  of  feeling  registers  itself  definitely  and  in  an  all- 
pervasive  way,  though  very  minutely,  in  pulse-beat,  nerve- tension,  and 
muscular  reaction.  It  is  coming  to  be  demonstrably  true  that  out  of 
the  heart  are  the  issues  of  life.  There  is  nothing  more  pervasive  than 
character.  Religion  is  as  catching  as  wildfire.  It  is  as  contagious  as 
disease,  or  as  sin.  We  knew  all  this,  after  a  fashion,  but  shall  not 
have  appreciated  it  at  its  full  worth  imtit  the  best,  maturest,  and  largest- 
spirited  men  and  women  are  secured  and  retained  in  the  teaching  pro- 
fession. There  was  a  time  when  only  the  sages  were  teachers;  we 
st^d  now  at  the  opposite  extreme,  when  our  teachers  of  children  range 
in  age  from  sixteen  years  to  the  unspeakable  age  of  thirty  or  thirty-five. 
It  is  impossible  for  a  teacher  to  teach  what  she  hasn't  got  deep  down 
within  her  heart.  This  is  the  consideration  of  first  importance.  With 
the  right  teacher,  alive  in  mind  and  pure  in  heart,  the  question  of  keep- 
ing the  flame  of  religion  burning  while  the  necessary  tasks  of  the  school 
day  are  performed  will  solve  itself.  To  secure  the  proper  teachers  is  in 
part  a  matter  of  selection,  and  in  part  it  is  to  be  solved  along  the  line 
suggested  above:  aspiration  toward  the  higher  Ufe  is  a  step  in  its  own 
realization.  If  teachers  felt  thek  responsibility  and  then:  need,  and 
would  pray  earnestly  and  often  the  prayer  of  Socrates,  "  Ye  gods, 
make  me  beautiful  within,"  the  end  would  be  much  nearer. 

a.  The  second  point  of  revision  has  reference  to  the  things  to  be 
taught,  and  the  method  of  teaching  them.  How  can  a  teacher  keep 
from  getting  lost  in  the  thousand  petty  details  of  school  life  and  the 
countless  things  she  is  expected  to  teach  f  She  can't.  Nor  should  she 
try.  Fart  of  the  routine  of  the  school  or  her  own  best  life  will  have  to 
be  sacrificed,  and  in  the  dilemma  she  had  better  save  her  soul  and  the 
souls  of  her  pupils.  It  is  a  long  and  sad  story  how  we  have  mistaken 
means  for  ends  in  education,  and  are  making  a  great  point  of  master- 
ing the  tools  of  knowledge,  instead  of  concerning  ourselves  about  wisdom. 
We  teach  how  to  read,  instead  of  reading;  how  to  draw,  instead  of 
drawing;  how  to  cipher,  instead  of  doing  the  actual  thing  that  ciphering 
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will  help  us  accomplish ;  and  so  on.  It  is  as  great  folly  as  if  a  carpenter 
should  busy  himself  all  his  life  making  tools,  and  then  get  an  inkling  at 
the  end  of  his  life  that  he  might  have  made  something  worth  while  with 
them.  A  safe  rule  might  be.  Teach  only  that  which  has  some  real 
life -significance,  both  at  the  time  it  is  being  learned  and  for  later  life. 
Learning  merely  for  the  sake  of  learning  is  rarely,  if  ever,  excusable; 
but  of  learning  for  the  sake  of  appreciating  and  enjoying  and  growing, 
we  can  never  get  too  much.  Here,  I  am  inclined  to  believe,  the  fault 
is  as  much  with  the  teacher  as  with  the  curriculum.  In  following  the 
rule  suggested  above,  there  is  not  so  much  in  the  school  that  must  of 
necessity  be  excluded.  The  most  formal,  meaningless  subject,  under 
one  teacher's  presentation,  will,  in  the  hands  of  a  real  teacher,  be  suf- 
fused with  life-significance.  I  have  seen  a  class  in  geometry,  after 
some  weeks  of  interpretation  of  what  proofs  in  general  and  geometric 
proofs  in  particular  mean,  what  relation  the  subject  has  to  the  rest  of 
our  thought  life  and  its  meaning  to  the  actual  interests  of  men,  be- 
come so  enthused  with  the  subject  that  occasionally,  after  some  espe- 
cially neat,  dean-cut  demonstration  of  a  difficult  problem,  it  would 
break  out  in  applause  as  spontaneously  as  if  the  demonstration  had 
been  the  rendering  of  some  work^of  art — which  it  really  was. 

3.  The  next  consideration  has  to  do  with  our  interpretation  of  this 
thing  we  speak  of  so  loosely  as  religion.  It  means  a  variety  of  things, 
interpreted  in  all  gradations,  from  the  most  crystallized  stratum  of  con- 
ventionalized religion  up  to  the  highest  point  in  spiritual  progress,  and 
all  the  way  from  the  most  intellectualized  notions  about  God  and  duty 
to  the  deepest  springs  of  feeling  and  conduct.  My  appeal  would  be 
that  we  read  it  out  more  than  we  do  in  terms  of  life— life  at  its  growing 
points,  the  life  of  each  in  relation  to  all,  and  in  relation  to  his  highest 
sense  of  reality — and  in  terms  of  the  spirit  one  carries  into  these  rela- 
tions. It  is  exactly  this  for  which  Christ  came  and  lived,  and  it  is  this 
for  which  every  great  reformer  has  existed.  I  have  been  profoundly 
impressed,  during  recent  months,  in  trying  to  figure  out  as  dispas- 
sionately as  I  could,  from  the"  Sermon  on  the  Mount  and  the  parables 
and  sayings  of  Christ,  what  his  theology  was,  and  what  were  his  "  doc- 
trines "  of  ethics  and  religion.  He  lives  and  speaks  with  a  higher  au- 
thority than  reason.  Instead  of  a  theology,  one  finds  an  exalted  sense 
of  a  divine  presence,  which  sometimes,  for  want  of  a  better  name,  he 
called  "  Father."  Instead  of  a  system  of  ethics,  one  finds  the  cup  of 
cold  water,  a  warm,  loving  heart,  and  a  dear  visicm  that  could  see  the 
great  truths  of  life  reflected  in  growing  seeds  and  plants  and  in  working 
men  and  innocent  children.    Try  it  yourself,  and  I  believe  you  will 
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agree  -mth  me  that  there  is  not  in  it  all  a  single  thing  that  any  dtizeti 
of  the  United  States,  or  any  judge  or  jury  or  set  of  lawmakers,  could  put 
under  the  ban,  or  would  care  to,  as  being  "  religious  "  teaching. 

The  problem  of  teaching  religion  in  the  schools  without  doctrine  and 
dogma  would  be  easy  enough,  some  of  you  are  saying  to  yourselves, 
and  a  very  indefinite,  unreal  thing  might  be  clear,  if  only  we  knew 
what  is  meant  by  "religion,"  "the  spiritual  life,"  and  such  terms.  I 
must  insist  that,  for  the  most  part,  they  must  remain  indefinite.  It 
is  the  ever-recurring  temptation,  bred  of  inertia,  to  split  up  and  dis- 
sect  and  define  and  classify  the  things  that  belong  primarily  to  our  appre- 
ciation or  spiritual  apprehension  that  has  got  religion  into  most  of  its 
troubles.  We  know  some  things  with  our  hearts  better  than  we  can 
ever  know  them  with  our  minds,  and  the  verities  of  religion  Ijetong  under 
this  head.  I  do  not  know  why  I  love  my  friend,  nor  how,  ncff  exactly 
what  I  got  out  of  the  Fifth  Symphony  or  the  Sistine  Madonna,  but  I 
am  not  ashamed  to  go  on  drawing  life  from  them  in  spite  of  the  fail- 
ure of  my  reason  to  analyze  them.  It  is  time  religion  should  be  as 
direct  and  simple  and  fearless  as  is  art. 

There  are,  however,  a  few  specific  characteristics  of  religion  that 
we  can  agree  upon,  and  that  the  schqp Is  may  well  cultivate,  by  way  of 
preparing  the  soil  and  sawing  the  seeds  of  the  spiritual  life. 

(a)  In  the  first  place,  there  is  the  power  to  enter  feelingly  into  some 
thought-interest  or  into  some  occupation.  Arnold's  definition,  "  Re- 
ligion is  morality  touched  with  emotion,"  is  doubtless  very  faulty,  but 
it  is  among  the  best  of  the  angular  snap-shots  of  the  actual  religious 
life  of  those  who  stand  historically  as  the  great  spiritual  leaders;  and 
a  paraphrase  of  it,  by  slipping  in  the  word  "  education  "  instead  of 
"  religion,"  would  be  a  good  characterization  of  the  ideals  of  the  great 
educational  reformers.  In  all  the  list  of  studies  and  occupations  in 
the  school,  there  are  only  the  two  bare  exceptions^writing  and  spelling 
— in  which  I  cannot  recall  some  teacher  or  teachers  who  aroused  such 
a  happy,  heartful  response  as  to  give  them  spiritual  significance. 

(b)  A  second  element  of  religion  and  of  good  training  is  the  habit 
of  responsiveness.  To  respond  to  the  tasks  that  are  set,  to  the  teacher's 
wish,  and  to  the  facts  that  lie  about,  is  the  condition  of  a  good  student; 
to  respond  to  persons  and  institutions  and  social  forces  is  a  primary 
requisite  of  morality,  just  as  social  and  civic  callousness  is  the  primary 
root  of  evil  and  vice;  responsiveness  to  the  thoughts  and  sentiments  of 
persons  and  books,  including  the  Bible,  to  personal  ideals,  to  instinctive 
promptings,  and  to  unseen  relations,  is  one  of  the  primary  sources  of 
religion;  and  responsiveness  is  a  habit  that  can  be  cultivated.    Through 
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variety  in  its  exercise,  the  habit  may  pass  over  into  a  mood.  The 
teacher  herself  can  widen  the  spirit  involved  iai  any  habit  or  idea  until 
it  passes  over  mto  related  habits  and  ideas,  and  becomes  finally  a  per- 
sistent attitude.  Here  we  have  the  responsibility  falling  back  upon 
the  teacher  again  as  to  whether  the  manifold  habits  of  responsiveness, 
for  the  varied  exercise  of  which  the  school  is  so  full,  shall  break  over 
in  the  highest  reaches  of  religion. 

(c)  A  third  element  is  to  respond  with  a  whole  heart.  This  is 
one  of  the  diSerential  marks  of  religion.  It  takes  in  the  entire  person- 
ality. Religion  is  the  response  of  the  whole  life  to  its  fullest  sense  of 
reality.  This  attitude  caji  be  cultivated  in  the  schools.  In  so  far  as 
there  is  good  teaching,  it  will  be.  Our  schools,  with  their  choppiness 
and  mechanizatioD,  are  instilling  spot  knowledge.  They  are  fixing  the 
habit  of  responding  to  litde  things  in  a  litde  way,  instead  of  responding 
to  little  things  (if  there  are  any)  in  a  great  way,  or  to  great  things  with 
a  whole  life. 

(<f)  A  most  hopeful  prophecy  of  better  things  in  religious  educa- 
tion in  the  secular  schools  is  a  general  depreciation,  among  psycholt^jists 
and  educators,  of  intellectualism,  a  heightened  sense  of  the  value  of 
conduct,  character,  and  social  refinements,  as  ends  of  culture,  and 
especially  a  regard  for  what  might  be  called  intellectual  lailes,  as  op- 
posed to  intellectual  mechanics.  The  excessive  analysis  and  dissecting 
and  hair-splitting  and  logic  chopping,  into  which  our  school  life  has 
tended  to  degenerate,  defeats  the  ends  of  "  intellectual  "  training  itself, 
and  of  "  scientific  "  procedure. 

If  intellectualism  defeats  the  ends  of  science,  it  also  defeats  religion. 
The  disease  of  religion  to-day,  if  it  has  one  big  disease,  is  that  it  has 
been  over-intellectualized.  Our  theories  about  God,  our  beliefs  formu- 
lated in  creeds  and  doctrines,  give  us  pilules  of  reli^ous  truth,  but 
not  exalted  ideals  and  a  warm  sense  of  reality. 

(e)  An  essential  condition  in  all  learning  and  also  in  religion  is  the 
truth-seeking  and  fnith-loving  spirit.  It  is  this  spirit,  together  with  an 
assurance  that  the  truth  outside  will  become  one's  own,  that  is  the  con- 
dition back  of  religious,  sciendfic,  or  aesthetic  insight  and  achievement. 
It  is  this  which  gave  Bunyan,  Tolstoi,  Fox  and  Wesley  their  hold  upon 
spiritual  verities;  it  is  this  by  which  Helen  Hunt  Jackson,  after  months 
of  striving,  found  the  plot  of  Ramona;  by  which  Sir  Rowan  Hamilton 
discovered  as  by  a  Sash  the  quaternions;  it  is  this  attitude  that  Pro- 
fessor Huxley  is  describing  when  he  confesses  that  he  came  to  give  him- 
self up  to  the  leading  of  facts  in  a  way  which  is  best  described  by  the 
Christian  doctrine  of  the  surrender'  of  the  self  to  God.    There  is  no 
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Study  in  the  school  which  cannot  be  used  to  cultivate  the  lon^g  for 
and  delight  in  the  thing  which  lies  just  next.  With  little  children  the 
thing  just  beyond  will  be  a  little  thing;  but  as  life  widens  and  deepens, 
the  pleasure  and  delight  should  ripen  into  a  hunger  and  thirst,  and 
the  fact  and  deed  should  be  enriched  until  they  blossom  mto  righteous- 
ness. 

(/)  Nor  must  the  truth  be  my  truth  simply,  A  decentralization  of 
the  individual— the  appreciatioD  of  his  life  and  his  truth  as  part  of  a 
larger  life  and  truth — are  essendal  both  in  education  and  in  religion. 
It  is  undoubtedly  the  message  of  most  religions  to  give  the  individual 
a  vivid  sense  of  his  relation  to  an  Eternal  Reality  and  to  other  peisons. 
This  is  also  the  keynote  to  the  most  general  educational  doctrine  of  the 
present  time,  viz.,  the  social  end  of  school  life,  rather  than  the  cultural 
or  utilitarian.  The  way  of  approach  to  this  decentralization  is  in  the 
cultivation  and  right  use  of  the  imagination,  by  which  the  person  can 
transcend  his  own  narrow  Umitations  and  make  real  in  thought  and 
feeling  the  world  of  people  and  things  outside. 

This  analysis  of  the  common  elements  of  education  and  religion 
does  not  mean  to  be  exhaustive.  It  is  complete  enough,  however,  to 
suggest  that  for  the  occupations  and  studies  of  the  school  to  blossom 
into  religion  should  be  as  natural  as  for  a  healthy  tree  to  bear  fruit. 

4.  The  last  point  to  consider  in  spiritualizing  the  secular  schools 
concerns  itself  with  out  understanding  of  the  nature  of  children.  We 
are  being  taught  nowadays  that  religion  gets  its  content  from  the  sum 
of  the  instinctive  endowments  with  which  the  individual  is  supplied 
by  nature;  that  the  personal  life  is  a  spring  in  which  there  well  up 
the  brute  and  the  human  instincts,  the  sum  of  which  and  the  particular 
blending  of  which  give  tone  and  coloring  and  quality  and  motive  and  con- 
tent to  the  whole  life,  and  determine  personality  and  character.  The 
highest  function  of  a  teacher  is  to  take  this  little  germ  of  possibility,  a 
little  child,  and  play  upon  its  complex  of  instinctive  endowments,  and 
bring  out  of  them  a  beautiful  harmony.  A  few  instincts  will  have  to 
be  repressed,  over-shadowed,  or  even  uprooted;  some  need  stimulating, 
while  others  need  bringing  up  on  to  the  highest  levels  of  refine- 
ment. 

In  so  far  as  a  dignified  sense  of  God  and  a  reverent  appreciation  of 
life  shall  prevail,  and  to  the  extent  that  we  can  have  men  and  women 
in  the  teaching  profession  who  have  come  into  their  own  spiritual 
heritage,  the  common  school  will  become  a  life-giving  and  religion- 
developing  institution.  Just  to  that  extent  will  the  quibbling  over 
"  religion  "  in  the  schools  be  a  thing  of  the  past. 
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We  shall  find  the  best  and  most  natural  iUustratioDs  of  these 
truths  already  stated  in  the  lives  of  the  duldren  we  know  best.  I 
shall  therefore  call  your  attention  to  a  few  incidents  of  child  life,  which 
will  serve  as  my  text. 

I  have  in  mind  a  four-year-old  girl,  favored  in  nuiny  things,  but 
especially  happy  in  that  she  spends  her  summers  on  an  island  in  a 
beautiful  lake,  mountain-rimmed.  She  has  always  been  privileged 
to  walk  with  her  father  and  mother  in  the  fields  and  woods;  to  "  go 
a-trudging,"  as  she  called  it,  has  been  her  chief  delight.  "  Where  did 
the  trees  get  their  red  and  yellow  leaves  ?"  she  asked.  "  Who  made 
them  red  and  yellow?"  Her  question  answered,  she  ran  to  her  mother 
with  het  chubby  hands  filled  with  her  new  treasures,  saying,  "See, 
Mamma!  I  have  brought  you  some  of  God's  beautiful  leavesl" 

"How  came  the  island  here?"  she  asked.  "  Who  brought  the 
rocks  and  the  trees?"  She  was  told  how  the  island  was  lifted  into  its 
place;  how  the  soil  was  fonned,  the  trees  planted,  and  the  island  made 
ready  for  the  birds,  for  the  trees,  for  the  rabbits,  for  the  squirrels, 
and  for  her, — ^just  as  her  father  had  built  the  house  for  her,  in  which 
she  lived.  As  the  time  for  her  return  to  her  home  approadied,  she 
sat  one  evening  watching  the  sunset  and  the  early  evening  stars,  and 
said  "  Don't  you  hope  that  God  will  be  at  home  when  we  get  there, 
just  as  He  has  been  here  this  summer?"  So  linked  with  her  love  of 
the  beautiful  in  the  world  was  her  reverent  thought  of  Him  who  had 
made  it  beautiful. 

Another  child  whom  I  knew — a  country  girl — received  as  a  gift  a 
copy  of  Emerson's  Parnassus.  When  the  dishes  had  been  washed 
after  supper,  she  went,  with  her  precious  book,  out  into  the  hay-field 
and  read  and  reread  the  poems  she  liked  best.  Among  them  was 
Bryant's  "  Lines  to  a  Waterfowl."  She  is  a  woman  grown,  but  she 
says  that  the  childhood  experience  is  still  fresh  in  her  memory,  and 
with  the  lines  there  ever  recurs  to  her  thought  the  dear  summer  even- 
ing, the  fragrance  of  the  new-mown  hay,  the  crimson  sunset,  and  the 
dark  figure  of  the  distant  bird,  which  her  eye  beheld  as  she  read: 
"  Whither  midst  tailing  dew, 

While  glow  the  heavens  with  the  last  steps  of  daj, 
Far  through  their  rosy  depths,  dost  thou  puisue 
Thy  soUtaiy  way? 


"  He  who  from  zone  to  zone, 

Guides  through  the  boundless  sky  thy  certain  flight. 
In  the  long  way  that  I  must  tread  alone. 
Will  guide  my  steps  ar^ht."  ^  . 
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And  here  the  teaching  must  begin.  The  twenty-third  Psalm 
brings  to  you  and  me  its  assurance  of  comfort  and  peace.  Howi* 
"  He  maketh  me  to  lie  down  in  green  pastures;  he  leadeth  me  beside 
the  still  waters."  We  knew  in  childhood  the  green  pastures  and  still 
waters;  the  tenderness  of  father  and  mother  and  friend  interpreted  for 
us  the  loving  Shepherd. 

The  elements  of  religious  education  are  two,  the  teaching  of  nature 
in  childhood,  and  the  living  example  of  God's  children — so  that  we 
know  Him  through  the  life  of  our  friends.  Both  these  elements  should 
be  contributed  by  the  home.  But  the  best  of  homes  can  be  re-inforced, 
and  the  poorer  ones  must  be  aided  by  the  teachings  of  the  school.  The 
best  result  of  wisely  directed  nature-study  is  that  it  leads  to  a  fuller 
interpretation  of  the  teachings  of  the  Master,  and  develops  a.  reverent 
spirit.  The  next  Step  is  the  study  of  literature,  the  literature  of  the 
spirit,  in  which  nature  is  interpreted  to  us  as  speaking  for  the  Father. 
But  neither  teaching  avails  unless  the  teacher  herself  dwell  "  in  the 
secret  place  of  the  Most  High."  A  friend  tells  me  that  one  of  her 
earliest  childhood  memories  is  of  being  awakened  by  her  mother  be- 
fore daybreak  on  a  June  moming.  "Come,  child,"  she  said, — "  come 
with  me  over  to  the  pines,  to  hear  the  thrushes  sing."  Across  the  dew- 
wet  meadows  they  went,  in  the  early  flush  of  moming,  and  the  child, 
her  hand  clasped  in  her  mother's,  listened  with  her  lo  the  exquisite 
music  of  the  thrush  in  the  holy  hour  and  place. 

What  need  of  words?  It  is  the  Spirit  that  giveth  life.  The  flame 
was  kindled  in  the  heart  of  the  chQd  because  it  burned  undimmed  in 
the  mother's  heart.  Not  by  preaching,  nor  even  by  much  speaking, 
will  our  teachers  teach  religion.  But  they  will  surely  teach,  whose  lives 
abide  in  the  shadow  of  the  Almighty.  We  cannot  but  speak  the  thin^ 
we  have  seen  and  heard.  Striving  to  do  His  will  in  the  schoolroom, 
we  slowly  leam  of  the  doctrine,  and  the  truth  we  have  made  our  own 
we  are  enabled  to  share. 
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REASONABLY   DEMAND    OF   THE    GRADUATES 

OF   THE   COMMON   SCHOOLS? 


The  common  schools  are  public  property;  public  or  community 
rights  in  these  schools  are  inherent  and  incontestable.  It  is  their  right 
to  receive,  for  every  dollar  invested,  a.  dollar's  worth  of  return  in  the 
mental  and  moral  development  of  the  boys  and  girls  whom  they  edu- 
cate. 

The  early  New  England  school  was  founded  on  the  Bible  and  the 
catechism.  Educatioo  was  to  be,  "not  only  in  good  literature,  but 
sound  doctrine."  None  could  be  instructors  "that  have  manifested 
themselves  unsound  in  the  faith,  or  scandalous  in  their  lives,  and  not 
giving  due  satisfaction  according  to  the  rules  of  Christ."  They  must 
be  certified  to  by  the  minister  of  the  town,  in  which  the  school  was 
located,  and  also  by  the  ministers  of  the  adjoining  towns.  In  1717 
Connecticut  -  schoob  became  parish  schools,  and  in  New  Hampshire 
they  were  permissive.  The  reading-books  were  the  Psalter,  the  Tes- 
tament, and  the  Bible;  the  church  dominated  the  school.  Examina- 
tion in  the  catechism  in  school  on  Saturday,  examination  in  the  Sun- 
day sermon  on  Monday,  not  to  mention  the  Monday  school  flogging 
for  the  Sunday  church  misdemeanors,  proves  the  dose  relation  between 
the  two.  It  was  not  until  after  these  dependent  colonies  became  free 
and  independent  states  that  it  was  thought  necessary  to  incorporate 
into  the  law  any  allusion  to  moral  training.  That  law  in  this  common- 
wealth makes  it  the  duty  of  all  instructors,  from  the  president  of  Har- 
vard University  to  the  teacher  in  the  lowest  school,  "  to  exert  their 
best  endeavors  to  impress  on  the  minds  of  children  and  youth,  com- 
mitted to  their  care  and  instruction,  the  principles  of  piety  and  jus- 
tice, and  a  sacred  regard  for  truth;  love  of  their  country,  humanity, 
and  universal  benevolence;  sobriety,  industry,  and  frugality;  chastity, 
moderation,  and  temperance."  Then  they  are  to  "endeavor  to  lead 
their  pupils  as  their  ages  and  capacities  will  admit."  The  essence  - 
of  this  law  is  to  be  found  in  other  states. 

The  dissolution  between  church  and  school  was  reluctant.  The  cat- 
echism did  not  fully  disappear  until  about  1850.  Since  then  there  has 
been  a  growing  impression  that  moral  education  in  the  schools  has 
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been  decadent,  and  the  question  contained  in  the  subject  of  this  paper 
has  arisen  periodically.  In  iS88,  a  committee  of  the  Massachusetts 
Teachers'  Association  made  an  extensive  report  on  this  subject,  which 
was  hopefully  optimistic,  though  not  overconfident.  Dr.  Hall,  in  his 
recent  book  on  adolescence,  says,  "Although  pedagogues  make  vast 
claims  for  the  moraliziiig  effect  of  schooling,  I  cannot  find  a  mgle 
ciiminologbt  who  is  satisfied  with  the  modern  school."  There  are 
all  degrees  of  opinion  between  these  two. 

The  subject  naturally  divides  itself  into  three  considerations:  I. 
The  problem  and  its  conditions;  II.  Means  of  treatment;  and  III. 
Reasonable  results. 

I.  The  Problem.  The  problem  of  the  elementary  schools  is  to  take 
children  from  the  entrance  age  of  six  years  to  the  age  of  graduation, 
fourteen  or  fifteen,  and  give  them  the  foundations  on  which  to  build 
during  the  next  ten  years.  Habits  do  not  become  fixed  during  this 
elemental  period.  They  are  the  products  of  the  years  immediately 
beyond.  The  closing  years  of  the  elementary  school  period  form  the 
most  dangerous  in  child-life.  At  that  age  there  is  greater  tendency 
to  crimes  and  immoralities  than  at  any  other  future  period.  This  is 
the  age  when  dormant  faculties  spring  into  being,  and  primitive  im- 
pulses rage  in  the  blood.  School  truancies  largely  occur  between 
eleven  and  fourteen.  The  elementary  school  must  give  such  tenden- 
cies and  initial  velocities  as  will  carry  them  over  and  beyond  the  dan- 
ger lines. 

The  problem  of  the  elementary  school  is  to  sharpen  the  moral 
vision  to  such  an  extent  that  the  incorrigibility  of  the  two  years  im 
mediately  following  graduation  may  be  lessened;  that  the  soda!  vir- 
tues may  be  recognized;  that  regularity,  punctuality,  obedience,  ri^ts 
of  others,  bodily  cleanliness,  knowledge  of  physical  self,  truthfulness, 
honesty,  manliness,  self-rehance,  courtesy,  —  in  fact,  all  that  tend 
toward  correct  habits  and  correct  living  may  be  implanted. 

II.  Means  of  Treatment.  Moral  teaching  must  be  continuous.  In 
elementary  school  work  it  must  be  largely  incidental,  suggestive.  At 
this  age  didactic  teaching  is  neither  forceful  nor  fruitful.  The  school 
atmosphere  should  be  full  of  good  influences.  It  should  be  an  en- 
vironment created  with  a  distinct  end  in  view.  The  tone  must  be 
moral.  The  school  building  and  its  equipment  has  much  to  do  with 
this.  The  old-time  schoolhouse  invited  the  "jack-knife's  carved  ini- 
tials." It  equally  invited  the  immoral  expressions  and  pictures,  llm- 
nings  of  the  grosser  minds.  They  have  not  wholly  disappeared  to-day, 
but  they  are  less  common  because,  of  the  better  buildmgs  and  bctta" 
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surroundings.  The  best  modem  sanitary  conditions  have  reduced  to 
the  lowest  tenns  the  loss  of  modesty  occasioned  by  the  old-time  pub- 
tic  exposure,  and  lessened  the  opportunity  of  vile  lessons  from  vile 
companions. 

Next  comes  the  opportunity  from  the  curriculum.  Scientists  main- 
tain that  in  the  life  of  every  child  we  have  embodied  all  the  changes 
which  nations  have  passed  through  from  savagery  to  present  intelli- 
gence, and  those  things  which  have  influenced  national  character  will 
influence  individual  character.  Music,  drawing,  reading,  give  abun- 
dant opportunities  for  this  development.  Good  school  music  elevates 
the  taste,  tints  and  tinges  character. 

For  the  sake  of  his  future  relations  with  other  people,  of  his  recog- 
nition that  the  individual  must  be  merged  into  the  community,  school 
rules  and  their  enforcement  are  necessary,  that  he  may  gain  self-con- 
trol, and  be  obedient  to  law  voluntarily.  The  enforcement  of  these 
rules  has  greatly  changed  in  recent  years.  To-day,  discipline  is  a 
training  of  the  will,  the  ^;reat  mainspring  of  human  progress.  It  is 
teaching  individual  self-control;  it  is  teaching  recognition  of  individual 
rights,  as  compared  with  the  rights  of  the  community,  the  school;  it 
is  teaching  obedience  to  those  rights  through  force  within,  not  with- 
out; it  is  a  doctrine  of  leadership.  The  spirit  is  trained,  not  broken, 
until  habits,  the  product  of  the  will,  are  formed  on  right  principles, 
tend  towards  right  growth,  and  ripen  into  wholesome  manhood  and 
womanhood. 

Buildings,  equipment,  studies,  and  rules  are  of  little  avail,  unless 
under  the  administration  of  a  strong  personality.  There  needs  to  be 
in  the  schoolroom  the  spirit  that  rejoices  over  the  one  sinner  that 
repenteth.  There  needs  to  be  the  spirit  of  faith  in  the  final  result. 
This  is  not  found  in  the  little  soul.  Teachers  must  be  broad  enough, 
and  strong  enough,  to  imprint  themselves  on  their  pupils  in  a  broad, 
strong  way.  Here  is  the  great  responsibility  of  the  community.  They 
should  see  that  the  teachers,  to  whom  they  intrust  their  children,  are 
men  and  women  of  clear  eye,  clear  brain,  dean  blood  and  dean  char- 
acter, living  examples  of  goodness,  of  truth,  and  of  purity,  but  warm- 
blooded, warm-hearted,  virile,  forceful.  The  danger  to-day  is  that 
this  standard  of  the  dementary  school  teacher  will  not  be  maintained. 
Already,  other  interests  are  drawing  them  away  from  the  schools,  until 
there  is  the  possibility  that  they  may  fall  into  the  hands  of  "young  girls 
and  feeble  men."  When  this  comes  tnie,  the  product  wiU  be  young 
and  feeble,  and  the  flow  of  the  current  is  in  that  direction. 

What  right  has  any  community  to  expect  that  a  young  woman> 
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getting  a  weekly  wage  of  from  J3.60  to  $7.70  for  the  fifty-two  weeks 
of  the  year,  shall  be  a  mental  guide,  a  spiritual  adviser,  and  a  moral 
headlight,  of  strong  compelling  personal  magnetism,  a  guide  unto  their 
feet,  and  a  light  in  the  darkness?  Yet,  these  figures  represent  the 
extremes  of  over  twenty  communities,  and  there  are  hundreds  like 
them. 

Every  boy,  from  twelve  years  up,  should  come  under  the  infiuence 
of  a  vigorous,  virile,  whole-souled  man,  who  has  grown  up  throu^  a 
vigorous,  tempestuous  boyhood.  He  wants  guidance,  counsel,  fellow- 
ship, leadership.  He  has  no  use  for  scrmonettes,  or  pleadings  or  tears. 
The  average  woman  teacher  has  trouble  at  this  point,  because  she 
does  not  understand  the  physical  turmoil  through  which  the  boy  is 
parsing,  and  because  she  is  emotional,  unjudicial  in  temperament,  and 
lacks  the  knowledge  gained  only  through  experience.  The  teachers 
for  this  period  of  the  elementary  school  life  cost  money,  and  this  the 
average  community   refuses  to  furnish. 

Reasonable  Demands.  With  these  means, 'what  reasonable  demands 
may  the  community  make  upon  the  elementary  schools  for  the  solution 
of  the  problem?  The  right  of  expectation  depends  on  two  points — 
knowledge  of  the  physiological  and  psychological  natures  of  the  pu- 
pils of  common  school  age,  and  the  condition  of  the  community  finances 
in  support  of  the  schools.  The  community  has  the  habit  of  looking 
for  finished  products  from  the  common  school.  The  products  are  still 
elemental,  embryonic,  formative.  The  belief  in  infant  conversion  and 
in  infant  damnation,  whether  it  be  in  religion  or  morals,  has  not  wholly 
disappeared  from  the  land.  It  is  this  infant  beUef  which  still  inclines 
communities  to  expect  too  much  from  the  elementary  schools.  The 
community  is  inclined  to  judge  everything  from  its  own  adult  stand- 
point; it  is  inclined  to  beheve  that  its  yardstick  is  the  one  which  it 
brought  from  the  elementary  school,  when,  in  point  of  fact,  it  was 
only  then  a  foot-rule,  which  has  grown  into  the  yardstick  vrith  ma- 
turer  years.  It  is  not  a  fair  standard  of  measure  for  boys  and  girls. 
The  community  has  the  right  to  demand  of  elementary  schools,  if 
they  are  properly  housed,  properly  equipped  with  good  working  tools, 
and  a  strong  teaching  force,  a  fair  solution  of  the  problem,  that  pu- 
pils shall  graduate  with  a  common  moral  standard,  with  a  clear  con- 
ception of  moral  obligations,  and  with  their  tendencies  in  ri^t  direc- 
tions. They  have  no  right  to  demand  that  these  pupils  shall  have 
the  fixity  of  purpose  which  develops  in  the  secondary  school  age, 
nor  that  all  graduates  shall  have  these  conceptions  and  taidendes. 
Not  all  are  law-abiding,  either  in  school  or  in  the  community.    Ndther 
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have  they  any  right  to  demand  that  these  schools  shall  do  the  work 
which  belongs  primarily  to  the  home  or  church;  nor  have  they  any 
right  to  demand  that  poor  teachers  and  poor  equipment  shall  pro- 
duce complete  results.  They  have  the  right  to  demand  that  the  soil 
shall  be  prepared,  the  seed  planted,  cared  for,  nourished,  but  if  the 
soil  prove  stony  ground,  if  the  tares  spring  up  and  choke  m  latei 
years,  they  have  no  right  to  charge  this  as  a  fault  of  the  elementary 
schools.  The  elementary  schools  have  none  of  the  pleasures  of  the 
harvestei^.  They  may  see  the  tendencies  diange,  asperities  soften, 
irregularities  grow  toward  regularities,  but  the  full  fruiticHi  is  not  theirs; 
theirs  is  only  the  hope  that  the  fruit  may  not  blight  m  the  bud. 
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THE  INDIRECT  EDUCATION  OF  THE  WILL 

PROFESSOR  HERMAN  H.  HORNE,  Ph.D. 
DARTMonre  college,  hahoveb,  new  Hampshire 

By  the  direct  education  of  the  will,  is  usually  meant  teaching  the 
will  how  to  act,  teaching  morality,  instilling  right  ideas,  giving  ethical 
instruction.  By  the  indirect  education  of  the  will,  I  mean  getting  hold 
of  the  moral  nature  through  action,  rather  than  through  instruction. 
Direct  instruction  must  be  present,  but  must  be  secondary  to  the  con- 
trol  of  conduct.  The  direct  education  of  the  will,  through  ethical 
teaching,  utilizes  the  sensory  processes;  the  indirect  education  of  the 
will,  through  moral  action,  utilizes  the  motor  processes.  From  the 
beginning  of  education  until  now  the  sensory  processes  have  been 
overworked  by  teachers.  When  we  recognize  that  the  intellect  is  the 
outgrowth  of  the  sensory  processes,  and  the  will  of  the  motor  pro- 
cesses, we  are  led  to  afSrm  the  superiority  of  cultivating  the  will  by 
action  to  cultivating  it  by  instruction. 

What,  then,  are  the  principles  that  should  guide  us  in  cultivating 
the  will  through  action  ?  To  refer  to  a  few  of  these  in  order:  i.  We 
must  utilize  the  inherited  racial  store  of  natural  instincts  and  interests. 
Man  has  all  the  instincts  and  interests  of  the  lower  animal,  and  some 
of  them,  like  constructiveness,  imitation,  and  cleanliness,  more  highly 
developed.  In  natural  life  these  inborn  instincts  are  overlaid  by  reason; 
in  adolescent  hfe  they  are  beginning  to  he;  in  young  life  they  control. 
The  mdral  problem  of  eUmentary  education  is  the  organitation  of  these 
manifold  natural  and  inherited  instincts  and  impulses. 

How  shall  they  be  organized?  Not  by  crushing  them  out — they 
cannot  be  crushed  out;  nor  by  leaving  thera  alone — they  wiU  run  riot; 
nor  even  by  impressing  ideas  upon  them  as  their  governors  ~  they 
do  not  yet  acknowledge  the  sovereignty  of  ideas; — but  by  directing 
their  expression  toward  legitimate  objects. 

Children  will  imitate?  Then  provide  worthy  models  for  their  im- 
itation. Children  are  nattu^Uy  constructive?  Then  provide  courses 
in  manual  training  and  domestic  science.  Children  will  play  ?  Then 
provide  ample  recesses  and  good  games,  and  recognize  play  as  a  legiti- 
mate educator.  Children  are  acquisitive?  Then  provide  shelves  for 
natural-history  specimens.  Children  obey  the  group-impulse?  Then 
let  parents  and  teachers  join  in  organizing  proper  bands  and  clubs. 
Children  are  curious?    Then  provide  legitimate  difficulties  to  engage 
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their  curiosit]'.  Childien  instinctively  featP  Make  the  consequeQ<^s 
of  wrong-doing  such  as  justly  to  exdte  their  fear.  Children  so  easily 
fly  into  a  passion  ?  When  the  fury  is  past,  show  the  boy  some  wrong 
inflicted  upon  the  innocent,  and  let  his  anger  kindle  as  a  flame  to 
right  it  Children  are  so  secretive?  Agree  with-them  to  keep  all  evil 
reports  about  another.  Children  are  so  emulous  of  each  other  ?  Con- 
front each  cme  with  his  own  weak  past  self  to  excel.  They  are  en- 
vious of  another's  good  fortune?  Point  to  some  man  of  good  char- 
acter as  having  the  most  enviable  treasure.  And  so  on  through  the 
list.  Catch  the  instinct  in  the  act,  and  direct  it  toward  a  legitimate 
object.    To  do  so  skillfully  is  actually  to  fashion  the  good  will. 

3.  Aim  at  a  specific  right  act,  instead  of  at  a  general  principle 
of  conduct.  Save  the  deeds,  and  the  habits  will  take  care  of  themselves. 
There  may  be  a  cripple  in  school,  or  one  slightly  defident  in  some 
sense-organ;  there  are  sick  persons  in  the  neighborhood;  secure  some 
particular  child  to  share  to-day  the  other's  burden.  The  deed  of  kind- 
ness done  gives  the  child  a  new  and  finer  feeling,  itself  a  motive  for 
another  deed.  Not  moralizing,  but  incidental  moral  practice,  is  our 
better  plan. 

3.  Let  us  form  in  the  pupU's  mind  an  indissoluble  association 
between  pleasure  and  right-doing,  and  pain  and  wrcog-doing.  To 
get  pleasure  and  avoid  pain  is  a  part  of  our  ancestral  mheritance. 
These  are  practically  the  only  motives  of  animals.  They  are  the 
ruling  motives  of  our  children.  In  adolescent  and  mature  life  they 
are  supplemented  by  higher  incentives,  and  sometimes  really  sup- 
planted, as  in  doing  right  for  right's  sake  and  in  self-sacrifice.    The 

'  progress  to  that  h^h  stage  must  be  as  rapid  as  possible  through  the 
pleasure-pain  epoch.  Let  no  real  school  offense  go  unpunished.  "Pain 
is  the  rudder  of  education,"  said  Aristotle.  Let  no  faithful  perform- 
ance of  duty  go  unrewarded.  To  enter  into  the  joys  of  right-doing 
is  part  of  a  moral  order.  For  the  joy  that  is  set  before  them,  our  pu- 
pils may  come  to  endure  the  cross,  despising  the  shame. 

4.  The  great  habit  in  organizing  impulses,  the  saving  virtue  of 
diildhood,  is  obedience.  It  implies  righteous  authority  somewhere, 
and  power  to  disdpline.  Obedience  is  the  surrender  of  the  whole 
personality  to  righteous  rule.  Outward,  ctmftninity  is  but  the  shell 
of  it.  I  do  not  say  children  must  be  taught  the  virtue  of  obedience, 
but  this;  children  must  obey.  To  obey  is  not  to  submit;  it  is  to  let  the 
higher  nature  nde.  The  use  of  the  child's  interest  does  not  mean  to 
permit  him  to  do  as  he  pleases,  but  that  he  should  find  his  pleasure 
in  domg  the  right. 
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It  will  help  m  in  fonning  this  virtue  to  remember  that  directions 
for  young  children  should  be  definite,  rather  than  general;  unifcmn, 
rather  than  inconsistent;  and  righteous,  rather  than  questionable.  The 
ultimate  basis  is  not  our  authority  as  teachers,  but  its  righteousness. 

5.  Inspire  a  passion  for  rig^t  ideals.  To  do  so,  is  to  use  the  lever 
of  feeling  in  moving  the  will.  These  two  —  feeling  and  will  —  are  so 
closely  related  that  many  psychologists  identify  them.  To  love  the 
right  supremely  is  a  sure  means  of  doing  it.  How  shall  such  a  pas- 
sion be  inspired?  Whai  it  already  animates  the  teacher's  life;  when 
a  genuine  and  personal  interest  is  taken  in  the  best  welfare  of  eadi 
pupil,  when  the  school  environment  is  made  to  suggest  the  beautiful ; 
when  the  positive,  rather  than  the  negative,  values  in  life  are  empha- 
sized, and  when  an  humble  and  reverent  attitude  is  always  main- 
tained, when  the  treatment  is  of  great  themes.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  preach  the  importance  of  virtue  when  wc  show  forth  a  simple 
natural,  winsome  life  in  the  midst  of  imitative  children.  We  truly 
educate  the  will,  not  when  we  teach  what  were  good  to  do,  but  when 
we  fill  little  selves  full  of  ourselves,  who  are  Christ's,  who  is  God's. 
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MORALS 

"  Reuoionsdnterbicbt,"  and  its  Results 


Every  sdiool  programme  in  Germany  begins  with  ReUgitm.  Every 
diild  must  be  instructed  in  religion.  In  general,  it  may  be  said  that 
the  state  provides  three  varieties,  —  Protestant,  Catholic,  and,  usually, 
Jewish.  The  parent  may  choose  from  these  which  he  will,  or  he  is 
free  to  seek  Oi  provide  other  instruction,  more  in  accordance  with  his 
creed,  provided  he  can  satisfy  the  Department  of  Instruction  as  to 
the  quantity  and  quality  of  this  instruction.  In  actual  fact,  the  vast 
majority  profess  one  of  the  three  prevailing  faiths,  and  send  their 
children  to  the  corresponding  instruction.  The  religious  instruction  is, 
in  all  cases,  confessional;  i.e.,  distinctively  Protestant,  Catholic,  or 
Jewish. 

One  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  school  in  Germany  is  formed  and 
governed  by  the  state.  The  people,  m  general,  have  no  voice  in  its 
curriculum  or  methods.  With  respect  to  the  religious  instruction,  the 
real  control  is  in  the  hands  of  the  church  authorities,  who  are,  of  course, 
themselves  state  officials. 

My  remarks  will  be  confined  to  the  Protestant,  or  in  German 
phrase,  evangdical,  instruction,  and  will  refer,  where  nothing  is  sale! 
to  the  contrary,  to  Prussia,  for  the  reason  that  Prussia  is  the  acknowl- 
edged leader  in  educational  as  well  as  in  other  affairs.  Further,  by 
the  term  "  school,"  the  public  elementary  school  will  be  meant,  unless 
otherwise  specified. 

I.  The  Place  o?  Religion  in  the  Curricdlum .  For  the  first 
three  years  of  school  life,  from  six  to  nine,  religion  has  three  hours  a 
week;  for  the  other  five  years,  four  hours  a  week.  This  makes  a  total 
of,  roughly,  1,500  hours  of  instruction  in  religion  in  the  elementary 
ichool.  Religion  gets  a  little  over  13  per  cent  of  the  whole  school 
time;  only  two  subjects  exceed  it;  the  mother-tongue,  including  reading 
and  composition,  has  24  per  cent,  and  arithmetic  a  trifle  over  15 
per  cent. 

This  long  series  of  lessons,  extending  through  the  whole  school 
life,  and  having  the  same  thorough  and  exacting  character  as  other 
Prussian  mstruction,  must  impress  us  with  the  largeness  of  the  work, 
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affecting,  as  it  does,  every  child  of  whatever  birth  or  rank,  and  so 
becoming  the  heritage  of  every  adult  Prussian. 

II.  The  Subject-matter.  The  religious  instruction  includes  four 
main  constituents:  i.  The  Bible.  2.  Luther's  Shorter  Catechism. 
3.  Hymns  and  prayers.  4.  Church  knowledge.  In  the  higher  schools, 
the  gymnasiums  and  realschulen,  there  is  added  a  small  amoimt  of 
doctrinal  theology  and  Christian  ethics. 

1.  Bible-study.  The  study  of  the  Bible  forms  the  backbone  of 
the  instruction.  In  the  early  years,  it  consists  of  Bible  stories  ftxim 
Old  and  New  Testaments,  narrated  freely  by  the  teacher,  and  learned 
by  the  pupils,  so  that  they  can  recite  them  readily.  When  the  pupils 
can  read,  a  book  of  selected  stories,  in  words  suited  to  their  years,  is 
put  into  their  hands.  The  stories  are  those  \rtiich  are  commonly 
taught  in  our  Sunday  schools.  The  list  usually  includes  all  varieties, 
pedagogically  considered,  from  "Jesus  in  the  Temple"  and  "Abra- 
ham's Unselfishness  to  Lot "  to  "The  Sacrifice  of  Isaac"  and  "The 
Slaying  of  the  Prophets  of  Baal." 

In  the  last  four  or  five  years,  Bible-reading  takes  the  place  of  the 
Bible  stories.  Either  the  full  Bible  or  an  expurgated  school  Bible 
is  used.  There  is  a  sharp  conflict  of  opinion  concerning  the  two  plans; 
the  teachers  are,  in  general,  strongly  in  favor  of  the  school  Bible,  but 
the  ecclesiastical  authorities  block  its  introduction  to  a  large  extent, 
insisting  that  the  children  must  have  the  whole  Bible  in  their  hands, 
and  this,  in  spite  of  the  well-known  fact  that  the  boys  get  together 
and  batten  on  the  objectionable  passages.  The  Bible-reading  has  the 
aim  of  giving  a  connected  idea  of  the  Bible,  as  a  whole,  and,  in  par- 
ticular, of  the  development  of  the  plan  of  salvation — "Hbtory  of  Re- 
demption," as  it  is  called  in  the  courses  of  study. 

At  this  time  there  is  a  little  so-called  "Bible-lore,"  the  names  and 
sequence  of  the  books,  a  httle  Bihhcal  geography,  some  points  —  very 
conservative  —  concerning  origin  and  authorship,  and  the  like, 

A  good  deal  of  the  Bible  is  learned  by  heart;  single  verses,  or  "say- 
ings," are  learned  and  used,  in  a  sense,  as  proof-texts  for  the  cate- 
chism. In  Berlin,  where  the  memory-work  is  at  a  minimum,  they 
learn  fifty  short  passages,  including  about  one  hundred  verses  and 
five  Psahns  (Ps.  i,  23,  90,  ui,  130),  The  Scripture,  thus  learned,  is 
called  for  constantly  to  illustrate  and  emphasize  points  of  teaching. 

2.  Catechism.  Luther's  Shorter  Catechism  includes  five  parts:  i. 
The  Ten  Commandments,  a.  The  Apostles'  Creed.  3.  The  Lord's 
Prayer.  4.  The  Sacrament  of  Baptism,  5.  The  Sacrament  of  the 
Lord's  Supper. 
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The  first  three  parts  are  learned  by  heart, —  Bible,  Creed,  Luther, 
and  all, —  and  what  it  means  to  know  by  heart,  one  can  hardly  imagine 
untU  one  has  heard  a  Prussian  boy  redte  his  catechism.  Of  the  fomth 
and  fifth  parts,  only  the  Biblical  passages  are  usually  learned  by 
heart.  This  makes  the  total  amount  of  the  catechism  memorized 
about  eight  pages.  This  is,  as  we  shall  see,  only  a  sm&ll  part  of  the 
total  memory-work  of  the  religious  instruction,  and  yet  the  preSMit 
requirement  is  far  less  than  that  of  thirty  years  ago. 

The  place  of  the  catechism  in  the  school  amounts  to  this:  that  a 
work  written  chiefly  for'  illiterate  peasants  of  the  sixteenth  century 
forms  the  text  book  of  morals  for  boys  and  girls  of  all  grades  of  cul- 
ture in  modem  Germany.  It  is  not  surprising  that  the  loudest  com- 
plaints against  the  religious  instruction  are  directed  against  the  cate- 
chism. It  is  surprising  that  there  seems,  for  the  present,  no  hope  of 
its  ejection. 

3.  Hymns  and  Prayers.  The  study  of  hynms  extends  over  the 
whole  eight  years.  In  the  early  years,  single  verses  are  learned;  later, 
whole  hymns.  Here,  as  in  all  German  school-work,  everything  is  ex- 
plained and  analyzed  with  great  care  before  the  pupil  is  required  to 
leam  it,  and  the  pupil  must  be  able  to  explain  and  ajialyze  it  himself. 
I  trust  that  no  one  will  think  that  I  mftan  to  imply  that  the  children 
really  understand  all  this  religious  material  which  is  so  patiently  and 
thoroughly  explained  to  them. 

In  Berlin,  a.  total  of  one  himdred  twenty-four  verses  are  learned, 
including  fifteen  whole  hymns  and  some  single  stanzas.  The  favorite 
authors  are  Paul  Gerhardt  and  Luther.  The  hymns  are  mostly  of 
the  type  best  described  as  pietistic.  Two  favorites,  well  known  in 
English  translation,  are  Luther's  "Eine  feste  Bitrg"  and  Gerhardt's 
"  O  Haupt  voll  Biut  und  Wunden  1"  "A  Mighty  Fortress  is  our  God  " 
(tr.  F.  H.  Hedge);  "0  Sacred  Head  now  Wounded"  (tr.  J.  W.  Alex- 
ander). It  need  hardly  be  added  that  the  pupils  leam  to  sing  these 
hymns  as  well  as  many  others,  and  they  sing  them  with  inspiring  power 
and  perfection.  Some  of  the  hymns  are  wonderfully  fine,  but 
moat  contain  a  sentiment  entirely  foreign  to  the  child's  range  of 
ideas. 

Prayers  are  learned  in  the  first  three  or  four  years,  and  are  used 
in  opening  and  closing  school  at  all  times.  Nearly  aU  the  children 
know  two  or  three  prayers  when  they  first  come  to  school,  —  a  moming 
prayer,  a  bedtime  prayer,  a  "grace  before  meat,"  and  a  "grace  after 
meat."  A  few  more  are  learned  in  school.  Alt  are  extremely  simple, 
and,  like  the  hymns,  of  a  distinctly  pietistic  tone. 
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4.  Church  KnovAedge.  The  material  which  I  include  unda-  this 
heading  is  as  follows: 

In  the  sixth  year,  instruction  in  the  Church  year,  and  the  liturgy 
of  the  Evangelical  Churdi. 

In  the  seventh  year,  the  last  religion  lesson  of  each  week  is  usually 
given  in  part  to  an  explanation  of  the  Church  lessons  for  the  follow- 
ing Sunday. 

In  the  eighth  year,  a  very  brief  and  simple  outline  of  Church  his- 
tory is  given,  treating  mainly  of  Luther  and  the  Reformation,  with  a 
view  to  arming  the  good  Protestant  against  the  wiles  of  Catholicism, 
but  also  including  such  topics  as:  The  Persecutions,  Constantine  the 
Great,  Ai^^tine,  Contemporary  Activities  of  the  Church,  and  the  like. 

III.  Spirit  and  Methods.  Under  this  head  I  can  touch  only 
lightly  the  general  treatment  and  atmosphere  of  the  religious  instruction. 
Some  teachers  treat  the  religion  lesson  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  they 
would  a  lesson  in  geography  or  arithmetic,  making  it  purely  a  matter  of 
so  much  knowledge;  others  give  it  the  air  almost  of  a  prayer-meeting. 
Between  these  extremes  there  are  all  intermediate  varieties.  The  intel- 
lectual tone  is  prevalent  in  the  higher  schools  in  goieral,  and  in  Prus- 
sia in  particular.  In  the  great  majority  of  these  schools  the  religion 
lesson  has  no  more  emotion  than  any  other  lesson,  and  of  no  other 
kind. 

The  intellectual  treatment  is  by  no  means  confined  to  the  higher 
schools,  HOT  to  Prussia.  It  is  common,  also,  in  the  Volksschulen, 
especially  among  the  younger  teachers.  There  is  much  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  it  is  on  the  increase.  I  met  the  devotional  method  in  Prus- 
sia only  among  the  older  teachers  and  some  women  teachers.  The 
current  of  public  feeling  and  the  new  scientific  thought  that  is  gain- 
ing so  rapidly  among  the  common  school  teachers  are  against  it,  and 
seem  likely  to  drive  it  out  in  the  end. 

On  the  other  hand,  much  as  we  may  disapprove  the  purely  mtel- 
lectual  treatment,  there  is  a  devotional  type  which  is  hardly  less  ob- 
jectionable,— a  sort  of  prayer-meeting  tone  and  phraseology,  which  are 
quite  out  of  pla<%  in  school,  and  with  chUdren  of  school  age. 

This  brings  us  to  the  vital  point  of  the  German  and  all  other  re- 
ligious  instruction — that  is,  the  teacher  himself.  Whenever  I  have  heard 
good  reports  from  a  German  youth  about  his  Religionsunterricfat,  it 
has  always  been  with  some  such  words  as  "We  had  a  fine  teacher  in 
this  or  that  class,  and  I  enjoyed  religion,  and  got  good  from  it."  There 
are  two  fatal  faults  in  the  teacher  of  religion,  indifference  and  insin- 
cerity, and  two  vital  nenssities,  love  and  wise  candor.    The  Frussiaii 
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system,  unfortunately,  makes  these  two  virtues  difficult;  the  stringent 
methods  and  discipline  discourage  affection  between  teacher  and  pupil, 
and  the  rigid  orthodoxy  required  in  the  religious  instruction  destroys 
candor  by  compelling  the  teacher  to  present  as  sacredly  true,  state- 
ments and  ideas  which  his  conscience  and  judgment  reject. 

IV.  Results.  What  is  the  actual  outcome  of  this  great  religious 
instruction?  Without  some  sort  of  answer  to  this  questicm,  we  can- 
not make  any  final  estimate  of  its  value  or  significance,  nor  any 
mferences  as  to  our  own  problem.  The  Germans  themselves  are  far 
from  agreed  on  the  point.  Some  think  the  religious  instruction  is 
the  source  of  great  and  almost  unmixed  benefit;  others  condemn  it, 
root  and  branch.  And  yrbUe  its  bitterest  enemies  may  be  the  enemies 
of  reUgion,  there  are  not  wanting  earnest  churchmen  who  declare  that 
it  works  untold  injury  to  all  true  piety.  There  is  an  oft-quoted 
sajnng  of  an  eminent  theologian,  thai  the  German  peofie  must  have 
much  rdigion  in  their  hearts,  inasmuch  as  the  Rettgumsunterricht  has 
not  yet  rooted  U  all  out]  It  would  not  be  far  wrong  to  summarize 
German  opinion  thus :  Instruction  in  rdigion  is  absolutely  indispens- 
able, but  the  existing  instruction  is  completely  out  of  harmony  with 
'  the  best  thought  of  the  day  and  stands  in  need  of  radical  re- 
form. 

I  venture  the  following  as  to  results:  The  pupils  certainly  get 
a  large  stock  of  knoviedge  on  religious  matters,  of  the  Bible,  of  the 
great  conceptions  of  Christian  doctrine,  and  of  the  Evangelical  Church. 
How  much  this  is  worth,  and  how  long  it  is  retained,  are  questions 


It  seems  quite  undeniable  that  the  religious  instruction  does  not 
produce  devotion  to  the  Church,  either  in  the  sense  of  interest  in 
its  work,  or  of  adherence  to  its  tenets.  '  The  growing  estrangement 
from  the  Church,  especially  among  the  laboring  classes  and  the  cul- 
tured, is  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  features  of  German  life.  In- 
deed, it  is  hard  to  avoid  the  conviction,  held  by  many  Germans,  that 
the  religious  instruction,  with  its  rigid  mculcation  of  a  body  of  ideas 
antagonistic  to  current  thought,  is  one  of  the  potent  factors  of  this 


It  is  conservative  to  say  that  there  is  no  good  proof  that  the 
rehgious  mstmction  is  any  more  effective  in  creating  inward  religion 
and  morality  than  in  producing  devotion  to  the  visible  cburdi.  That 
in  the  hands  of  earnest  and  high-souled  teachers,  the  religious  in- 
struction can  be  and  is  the  means  of  deep  and  lasting  moral  and 
sphitual  good,  no  one  can  doubt. 
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In  conclusion,  a  word  as  to  the  inferences  for  our  problem.  I  sug- 
gest five: 

I.  The  great  fact  of  the  instnictiiHi  itself,  and  the  almost  unani- 
mous opinioD  among  German  schoolmen,  that  reUgious  instruction  is 
an  indispensable  part  of  the  school,  ought  to  incline  us  to  weigh  our 
own  situation,  and  ask  whether  we  are  not  robbing  oui  school  of  an 
essential  organ. 

3.  There  Is  no  hope  that  we  can  boirow  either  wholesale  or  in 
detail  from  the  Prussian  system,  without  searching  criticism. 

3.  Any  hope  of  sustaining,  by  means  of  religious  instruction,  any 
cult  or  dogma  in  opposition  to  the  best  thought  of  the  day,  is  an 
illusion.  Knowledge  of  religious  ccmcepts  and  doctrines  may  be  in- 
culcated, but  this  by  no  means  insures  any  particle  of  genuine  re- 
ligion. 

4.  Here,  as  there,  the  person  must  be  found;  the  man  or  woman 
with  warm  heart  and  clear  head.  His  moral  teaching  must  be  in- 
structive and  persuasive,  never  dictatorial  nor  dogmatic;  he  must  work 
most  by  being,  as  a  wise  man  has  said,  the  imitable  thmg,  in  morals 
and  religion. 

5.  Lastly,  a  word  as  to  the  Bible.  The  wisest  German  thinkers 
oa  education  see  in  the  greater  prominence  of  the  Bible  the  salvati(m 
of  the  Religionsunterricht,  and  are  urging  with  much  success  that 
all  other  matter  be  made  subordinate  to  it.  The  exclusion  of  the 
Bible  from  our  schools  is  a  staggmng  fact,  when  viewed  in  the  light 
of  a  great  system  of  public  schools  vritfa  the  Bible.  In  some  of  the 
smaller  German  states  and  in  Switzerland,  the  Bible  is  in  the  sdiods, 
and  the  teacher's  conscience  is  free.  If  Prussia  wpuld  leam  from  this 
example,  her  religious  instruction  might  gain  new  power  and  stability. 
And  who  can  estimate  the  uplift  that  could  come  to  us  from  the  pres- 
ence of  the  Bible  in  the  school?    But  only  with  the  spirit  of  freedom. 

A  few  of  the  most  available  books  on  the  subject  are: 

Russell,  James  E.    GermaD  Higber  Schools,    pp.  113-336.     New  Yoik,  iS^g. 

Seeley,  L.    Gertnan  School  System.    New  Yo^  1896. 

Bolton,  F.  E.     Secondary  School  System  of  Germany.    New  YoA,  1900. 

Klemm,  L.  R.     European  Schools.    New  York,  1889. 
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TION OF  RELIGION  AND  MORALITY 
I.  In  Chika 
HON.  CHESTER  HOLCOMBE 

joKMXkLi  8ECBXIAXY  OF  LxoATioN  Am)  AcnNo  tamsma,  p£kin,  cantA 

Cbioese  and  American  systems  of  education  do  not  have  a  common 
purpose.  The  Oriental  teacher  does  not  seek  to  convey  information 
to  his  pupils  Hence  he  needs  not  the  text-books  which  give  the  latest 
discoveries,  the  most  recent  researches,  the  most  modem  methods,  fonn- 
ulic,  and  devices  in  all  the  wide  range  of  knowledge.  Intellectual  de- 
velopment even  is  not  the  main  object  of  Chinese  study.  In  point  of 
fact,  aside  from  learning  to  read  and  write,  the  cultivation  of  the  memory, 
the  art  of  versification,  style  in  composition,  in  which  the  Chinese  sur- 
pass the  entire  Western  World,  there  is  nothing  in  common  between  the 
American  and  Chinese  ideas  or  methods  of  education.  In  the  Chinese 
schools  no  mathematics  and  no  sciences,  however  rudimentary,  are 
taught,  nor  any  language,  aside  from  the  national  tongue.  Such  stray  bits 
of  history  and  geography,  often  inaccurate,  as  are  found  in  the  various 
text>books  are  there  quite  incidentally,  and  only  because  they  serve  to 
illustrate  or  enforce  some  other  point,  deemed  of  far  higher  importance 
to  the  student.  The  answer  to  the  question  vrtiich  forms  the  subject 
of  this  paper,  What  are  the  Chinese  Customs  of  Inculcating  Morality  ? 
can  be  given  in  a  single  line.  The  entire  system  and  course  o}  Chinese 
education  is  devoted  to  instruction  in  civic  and  social  ethics.  Tlie  govern- 
mental examinations  are  shaped  exclusively  to  that  end.  Not  to  com- 
municate knowledge  or  learning,  but  to  mold  cliaracter;  not  to  make 
men  smart,  but  good;  to  instil  right  principles  of  action  and  conduct; 
to  teach  each  his  relations  and  duties  to  his  fellow,  —  is  the  primary  and 
final  purpose  of  the  school  in  China.  Hence  revised  editions  of  modem 
text-books  are  hardly  needed.  A  careful  study  of  the  ethical  system 
taught  will  ^ow  ±at  it  is  sound,  pure,  and  good. 

It  is  necessary  now  to  examine  very  briefly  the  character  of  the 
moral  instruction,  and  in  dcong  so,  the  accuracy  of  the  assertion  just 
made  will  be  evident. 

The  first  book,  or  primer,  invariably  used  in  Chinese  schools  is  called 

the  San  St  Ching,  or  Trimeiricat  Classic.    It  was  prepared  by  a  teacher 

in  A.  D.  1050,  for  use  in  his  school,  and  may  be  bou^t  in  any  village 

in  the  empire  for  about  two  cents.    It  is  in  poetry,  or  doggerel,  and 
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contaiDS  1068  words.  It  has  been  translated  into  Latin,  Frencb,  Ger- 
man, Russian,  Portuguese,  and  English,  and  a  paraphrase  of  it  is  used 
by  the  Protestant,  Roman,  and  Greek  Catholic  missionaries,  in  their 
schools  in  China. .  Carefully  translated  quotations  will  best  show  its 
character.     The  first  few  lines  run  as  follows: 

"  Men  at  their  birth,  are  by  nature  radically  good.  Though  alike 
in  this,  in  practice  they  widely  diverge. 

"  If  not  educated  the  natural  character  degenerates. 

"  A  course  of  education,  is  made  valuable  by  close  attention. 

"  To  nurture,  and  not  educate,  is  a  father's  error. " 

Near  the  center  of  the  httle  volume  is  found  a  summary  of  moral 
duties  which  must  be  given  here. 

"  Mutual  affection  of  father  and  son;  concord  of  man  and  wife. 

"  The  elder  brothers,  kindness;  the  younger  ones,  respect. 

"  Order  between  seniors  and  juniors;  friendship  among  associates. 

"  On  the  part  of  the  princ«,  regard;  on  that  of  his  minister,  true 
loyalty. 

"  These  ten  moral  duties  are  ever  binding  amiHig  men." 

This  ancient  text-book  has  been  committed  to  memory  by  countless 
millions  of  Chinese  children. 

Other  text-books  in  the  preliminary  course  of  study  resemble  closely 
the  San  Ss  Ching,  though  having  a  wider  range.  The  productions  of 
nature,  virtues  of  the  early  rulers,  the  power  and  capacities  of  man,  his 
social  duties  and  mode  of  conduct,  with  many  and  minute  instruction 
in  the  proper  manner  of  life,  —  all  are  concisely  dealt  with,  and  iUustrated 
with  examples.  Quotations  from  two  only  will  be  given.  "  Observe 
and  imitate  the  conduct  of  the  virtuous,  and  command  your  thou^ts 
that  you  may  be  wise.  Your  virtue  once  established,  your  reputation 
will  be  formed;  your  habits  once  rectified,  your  example  will  be  good. 
A  cubit  of  jade  stone  is  not  to  be  valued,  but  an  inch  of  time  you  should 
contend  for."  Another  volume,  called  the  Hsiao  Ching,  or  Classic  oj 
Filial  Piety,  has  had  an  immense  and  lasting  influence  upon  the  Chinese 
race.  The  last  of  the  primary  books  treats  of  the  principles  of  education ; 
the  duties  we  owe  our  rulers,  kindred,  and  fellow-men;  those  which 
we  owe  to  ourselves  in  regard  to  study,  demeanor,  food,  and  dress; 
and  gives  many  examples  from  the  earliest  times  down  to  two  and 
one  half  centuries  before  Christ,  of  the  observance  of  the  lessons  tau^t 
in  the  book,  and  the  good  effects  which  have  resulted  therefrom. 

Following  upon  the  primary  course  comes  the  academic,  the  body 
of  Chinese  education.  And  now  we  reach  the  most  conspicuous  ^ure 
in  the  history  and  affairs  of  the  empire,  the  sage  and  statesman, 
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Coofudus.  He  represents,  he  was  the  emhodiment,  of  a  force  which, 
more  than  other,  probably  more  than  all  others  combined,  has  shaped  the 
institutions  of  China,  controlled  the  policy  of  the  government,  deter- 
Riined  the  character  and  destiny  of  the  race.  For  more  than  two  thou- 
sand years  he  has  been  final  authority  in  all  matters,  public  and  private, 
to  a  nation  which  to^iay  numbers  more  than  four  hundred  millions.  Let 
any  one  interested  in  the  problem  determine  the  a^regate  population 
of  China  in  that  long  stretch  of  time,  and  he  wiU  see  to  what  an  enormous 
mass  of  humanity  Confudus  has  been  leader,  guide,  and  master.  Nor 
is  there  any  suffident  indication  of  the  decadence  of  his  authority.  He 
is  still  the  moving  and  steadying  spirit  which  dominates  the  Chinese  race. 

The  academic  departmoit  of  the  educational  course  consists  of  nine 
books.  These  are  called  among  the  Chinese  the  Wu  Ching  Sz  Shu,  or 
Five  Classics,  and  Four  Books,  and  are  commonly  known  to  the  Western 
World  as  the  CoHfucius  Classics.  The  system  of  instruction  is  identical 
with  that  pursued  in  the  primary  course.  Each  character  or  word  must 
be  thoroughly  memorized, —  there  are  at  least  half  a  million  of  them, — 
and  each  student  must  leant  to  read  and  write  them,  and  to  expound 
their  meaning,  vhich  naturally  indudes  the  ability  to  prepare  essays 
upon  any  passages  found  in  them.  This  work  completed,  and  the  test- 
ing examinations  passed  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  government,  his  stu- 
dent days  are  ended.  He  is  the  educated  and  polished  gentleman, 
fit  for  the  highest  service  and  honor  within  the  gift  of  the  Son  of  Heaven. 
Such,  for  many  centuries,  has  been  the  scholastic  itinerary  of  Chinese 
youth,  and  they  have  labored  through  its  douds,  and  fogs,  and  mazes, 
up  towards  the  glittering  stars  which  have  crowned  their  ambition. 

Confudus  was  not  the  founder  or  teacher  of  any  religious  system. 
He  personally  and  emphatically  repudiated  any  such  idea.  He  was 
the  author,  or  as  he  himself  would  have  said,  the  compiler  of  a  sys- 
tem of  political  and  social  ethics,  or  code  of  morals.  His  one  ambition 
was  to  be  chosen  by  some  prince  who  would  follow  his  instructions  in 
the  management  of  public  affairs.  He  was  disappointed  in  this,  and  . 
baitx  to  the  end  regarded  his  life  as  a  failure.  It  is  manifestly  im- 
possible to  give  anything  which  approaches  even  a  cursory  review  of 
the  teachings  of  the  Confudan  ethical  system.  Fortunately,  this  is 
not  necessary.  There  are  three  charaders,  or  words,  which  occur  so 
frequently  in  the  teachings  of  this  great  master,  upon  which  he  laid  so 
mudi  of  significance  and  stress  that,  taken  together,  they  make  plain 
the  foundation  and  frame-work  of  the  entire  fabric.  Understand  them 
as  he  understood  them,  and  you  will  know  Confucianism  as  the  mas- 
ter knew  it. 
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The  first  and  most  important  of  these  words  is  "H."  It  tn&y  be 
termed  the  bedrock  upon  which  rests  the  entire  system  of  sodal  and 
civic  morality,  as  taught  by  the  Chinese  sage.  It  is  constantly  in  the 
mouth  of  every  Cliinaman  to-day,  as  it  has  been  for  many  centuries, 
as  the  final  criterion  and  authority  discriminatbg  between  ri^t  and 
wrong.  It  is  commonly  mistranslated,  and  out  of  this  has  grown  a 
sweeping  condemnation  of  the  entire  system.  It  has  been  inferred  that, 
with  Confucius,  everything  depended  upon  form,  that  if  the  external 
appearance  and  conduct  were  decorous  and  correct,  it  mattered  not 
what  the  internal  conditions  might  be.  Nothing  could  be  further  from 
the  fact.  This  Chinese  character  means  far  more  than  ceremony  or 
ritual.  Probably  the  nearest  equivalent  phrase  to  "li"  in  our  tongue 
is  "  The  principle  of  correct  living."  It  is  the  primary  and  ultimate 
law  of  right  action,  and  Implies  doing  the  right  thing  at  the  right  time, 
in  the  right  way,  and  from  the  right  motive.  No  moral  training,  based 
upon  this  word  and  enforcing  the  constant  practice  of  it,  can  be  far 
wrong. 

The  second  clue-word  to  the  Confucian  ethical  system  was  given 
by  the  master  in  conversation.  Being  asked  if  there  was  any  one  word 
which  would  serve  as  a  rule  of  action  in  all  the  relations  of  life,  he  replied, 
"  Is  not  'shu'  such  a  word?"  Then,  fortunately,  he  added  an  ex- 
planation to  his  meaning  by  giving  this  interpretation  of  the  Golden 
Rule,  "  What  you  do  not  wish  that  others  should  do  unto  you,  do 
not  unto  them."  This  Chinese  character  has  also  been  dwarfed  in  ordi- 
nary translations  into  "  reciprocity,"  or  "  give  and  take."  It  includes 
immensely  more  than  that,  and  means  consideration,  charity,  forbear- 
ance, thoughtfulness  for  others,  and  mutuality  of  rights  and  interests. 

A  third  word  which  played  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  Confucian  conver- 
sations, and  which,  correctly  interpreted,  will  furnish  an  important  key 
to  his  meaning,  is  "  Chun  Ts."  Here  again  Sinologues  have  been  mudi 
at  loss  for  a  proper  translation.  They  have  called  it  the  "  princely  man," 
the  "  superior  man,"  the  "  mean"  (or  moderate)  man,  and  by  a  variety 
of  other  phrases.  It  is  quite  evident  from  many  descriptive  remarks 
that  by  "  Chun  Tz"  the  Sage  meant  the  ideal  man,  the  perfected  type 
of  manhood.  And  while  hunting  far  afield,  and  finding  only  a  misfit 
phrase,  these  translations  have  overlooked  one  close  at  home,  which 
fully  conveys  the  klea  of  the  master.  The  "gentleman,"  inthehi^est, 
truest,  broadest  meaning  and  practice  of  that  word,  is  the  modem  type 
of  the  Confucian  "  Chun  Tz." 

The  teachings  of  Confucius  were  elevated  and  pure,  free  from  word 
or  idea  which  might  possibly  corrupt  the  thoughts  of  men.    He  gave 
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the  most  minute  aod  varied  instructions  for  the  nurture  and  education 
of  childieo,  laid  the  utmost  stress  up<m  filial  duty,  and  prescribed  de- 
tailed rules  of  courtesy  and  conduct  for  the  government  of  all  ranks 
and  classes.  The  prindpal  figure  in  all  of  his  instructions  was  the 
"  Chun  T%,"  or  gentleman,  and  no  higher  type  may  be  produced  by 
any  code  or  system  of  ethical  teaching.  Dignity,  moderation,  self-re- 
straint, fortitude,  and  sincerity  were  to  be  his  characteristics,  and  the 
Golden  Rule  the  law  of  his  intercourse  with  his  fellows.  It  is  reasonable 
to  believe  that  such  moral  training,  if  faithfully  pursued  and  enforced, 
will  cany  humanity  as  high  in  the  scale  of  being  as  it  can  be  lifted, 
without  an  appeal  to  those  other  and  higher  ties  of  his  spiritual  nature, 
which  connect  each  man  directly  with  God. 


n.    In  India 
REV.  ROBERT  A.  HUME,  D.D. 

PX£SIDENT  AHUEDNAOAS  THEOLOOICAI.  SEIIINlUiy,    AHMEDNAOAS,    WDIA 

Of  the  two  hundred  and  ninety-four  millions  of  India  and  Burma 
reported  in  the  government  census  of  1901,  sixty-two  millions  were  Mo- 
hammedans. The  masses  of  them  are  illiterate,  and  receive  compara- 
tively little  instruction  in  religion  or  morals,  save  that  every  sodal  ar- 
rangement of  Islam  teaches  that  God  is  one;  that  idolatry  is  offensive 
to  him;  that  Mohammed  is  the  great  prophet  of  God;  that  the  Koran 
'is  the  sacred  book;  and  that  certain  requirements  about  drcurndsion, 
fasting,  and  the  observance  of  certain  seasons  must  be  carefully  regarded. 
Among  the  higher  and  educated  sections  of  Mohammedans,  well-to-do 
families  receive  a  good  deal  of  careful  training  through  religious  teachers. 
Strict  Mohanmiedans  are  careful  to  send  their  children  only  to  schools 
where  the  Koran  is  taught.  Strict  Mohammedan  women  are  careful 
to  compel  the  members  of  their  households  to  follow  ceremonial  re- 
quirements of  their  faith. 

This  paper  will  mainly  describe  the  customs  of  inculcating  rehgion 
and  morals  among  the  two  hundred  and  seven  millions  who  were  re- 
turned in  the  census  as  Hindoos.  The  majority  of  these  are  largely 
uneducated  as  to  books,  yet  some  instruction  about  conduct  and  religion 
is  ^ven  among  them.  If  the  word  "  moral "  in  our  subject  were  meant 
to  be  a  synonym  of  highly  ethical,  or  as  giving  principles  of  right  and 
wrong,  then  the  statement  must  be  made  that  there  is  very  little  such 
instruction  among  any  class  of  Hindoos.  In  no  religious  community 
of  a  primitive  or  moderately  developed  character  is  morality,  as  such, 
much  taught  or  emphasized.  The  prindpal  matter  in  all  such  religions 
is  (sremonial  purity  and  correctness. 
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Imitation  of  elders  is  the  principal  way  of  inculcating  religion  and 
morals  in  India.  In  hundreds  of  thousands  of  villages  there  is  only 
one  person  who  is  supposed  to  be  a  religious  guide  and  respraisible  for 
explaining  and  enjoining  religious  ideas  and  customs  upon  the  people 
of  the  village.  And  the  main  thing  which  that  holy  man  does  is  to 
perform  with  considerable  exactness  what  are  deemed  religious  practices, 
and  to  see  that  the  idols  and  shrines  are  properly  looked  aft^.  Hence, 
imitation  of  the  religious  customs  of  caste  and  community  is  the  principal 
way  in  which  the  middle  castes,  who  are  mainly  farmers  and  artisans, 
know  anything  of  religion.  There  is  a  large  number  of  days  in  the 
year  which  are  specifically  set  a[>art  for  the  observance  of  certain  reli- 
gious events.  These  dates  are  given  in  the  calendar  and  are  usually  con- 
nected with  easily  remembered  astronomical  occurrences.  On  the  feast 
days  the  community  as  a  whole,  especially  the  women,  follow  certain 
traditional  practices  about  bathing  and  feasting  and  fasting,  and  large 
numbers  go  to  the  shrines  and  temples.  In  connection  with  such  smalt 
religious  gatherings  at  "sacred  shrines  there  is  often  some  person,  who 
has  a  group  of  singers  associated  with  him,  who  reads  or  sings  or  tells 
some  stories  from  the  religious  books.  Many  people  sit  and  hear  these 
recitations  by  the  hour.  Also,  on  moonlight  evenings  there  are  often 
such  recitations  from  sacred  books.  The  masses  get  most  of  their  knowl- 
edge of  religious  ideas  and  stories  from  such  occasions.  And  when  people 
go  in  crowds  on  great  pilgrimages,  then  each  night,  as  the  company  stops 
en  route,  and  after  reaching  the  place  of  pilgrimage,  they  listen  to  m«i 
who  read  or  sing  or  tell  the  substance  of  the  epics  or  Puranas  and  other 
books.  At  those  great  gatherings  there  are  persons  whose  profession 
it  is  to  direct  the  pilgrims  what  to  do  cerem(Hiially,  and  to  pexiona  cm 
them  those  rites  which  are  supposed  to  be  efficacious,  and  the  efficacy 
of  which  depends  mainly  on  the  correctness  with  which  everything  is 
performed.  But  the  pilgrims  come  away  with  injured  morals,  due  to 
the  extortions  or  immoralities  which  abound  at  all  so-called  sacred 
places. 

Using  the  word  "  morals  "  as  the  recognition  and  doing  of  things 
which  are  a  considerable  part  of  daily  life,  and  which  affect  the  character 
and  welfare  of  men,  the  first  important  point  to  mention  is  that  the 
inciUcation  of  good  habits  for  the  life  of  the  masses  of  Hindoos  depends 
mainly  on  the  women.  The  duty  and  practice  of  industry  is  instilled 
from  early  childhood  into  the  very  bone  and  fiber  of  thought  and  life  by 
the  habits  of  the  community  and  the  home,  and  by  the  compulsions  of 
difficulty  in  making  an  existence.  In  connection  with  industry,  the 
simple  habits  of  the  farmer's  household  require  regularity  of  life.    The 
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minuteness  &nd  comprehensive  character  of  caste  requirements  make 
obedience  to  elders  and  society  an  easy  and  common  virtue.  The 
division  of  the  commimity  into  strata,  each  of  which  has  its  recognized 
grade,  promotes  regard  for  social  order  and  reverence  toward  acknowl- 
edged superiors.  Under  purely  Oriental  civilization,  criticism  of  the 
social  order  is  useless  and  uncommon,  and  duty  is  taught  to  be  quietly 
filling  one's  appointed  station  in  life.  Modesty  is  an  ornament  to  the 
average  Hindoo  woman,  and  is  developed  by  the  social  law  whidi  al- 
lows young  and  middle-aged  women  to  have  little  intercourse  even  with 
the  men  of  their  own  households.  Economy  is  carefully  and  systemati- 
cally taught,  because  from  very  early  chDdhood  ell  girls,  and  to  some 
extent  little  boys,  are  associated  with  the  women  who  manage  the  house- 
hold affairs.  There  is  careful  estimating  the  exact  amount  of  grain 
and  of  all  condiments  required  for  every  meal  and  for  every  expenditure.. 
Exactness  of  thou^t  and  speech,  and  care  in  making  and  keeping  prom- 
ises, are  not  cultivated  or  highly  appreciated.  Exuberant  imagination 
causes  exuberance  of  speech,  ^ich  often  seems  to  Occidentals  flagrant 
disregard  of  truth.  But,  barring  testimony  in  lit^don,  the  average 
man  in  India  does  not  intentionally  deceive,  nor  is  he  deemed  untrudi- 
ful  by  those  who  know  what  his  language  means. 

Tummg  now  to  the  small  but  influentkl  section  of  the  Indian  people 
who  are  Brahmans,  and  members  of  a  few  other  of  the  hi^er  castes, 
one  finds  that  much  pains  are  taken  in  inculcating  religion  and  ceremonial 
morahty  in  that  community.  Here,  especially,  religion  and  morality 
are  synonj'mous,  and  they  cover  every  detail  of  life.  It  may  surprise 
many  to  know  that  here,  too,  the  inculcation  of  religion  and  moraUtyis 
mainly  done  by  women,  so  far  aa  this  does  not  depend  upon  books. 
The  united  family,  in  which  three  or  four  generations  live  together  and 
share  all  responsibilities  and  privileges,  is  the  typical  family  life  in 
India.  See  a  picture  of  the  home  life  of  such  a  family.  From  earliest 
years  children  see  that  parents  and  grandparents  and  all  the  members 
of  the  household  are  scrupulous  about  what  are  esteemed  religious  duties.  '  - 
Even  in  cold  weather  everyone  carefully  bathes  more  than  once  a  day. 
Many  rise  before  dawn  and  go  to  bathe  in  streams.  When  the  women 
cook,  they  carefuUy  change  their  garments.  Even  little  children,  unless 
ceremonially  dean,  are  not  allowed  to  go  near  or  touch  the  cooks.  When- 
ever the  men  eat  food,  they  bathe  carefully  and  change  their  dress. 
After  every  meal  the  floor  is  cleaned  in  the  regulation  way.  The  me- 
tallic dishes  are  scoured  and  placed  in  order.  Careful  restrictions  are 
placed  on  the  sources  from  which  water  is  brou^t.  When  the  boys 
play  or  go  to  school,  they  are  scrupulous  about  not  having  their  persons 
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or  garments  toudied,  even  acddeatally,  by  any  one  who  is  not  cere- 
monially dean.  Great  conscientiousness  is  developed  as  to  fasting  and 
feasting  and  the  observance  of  sacred  occasions.  When  sickness  and 
death  enter  the  household,  additional  responsibilities  are  incurred.  Ob^ 
dience  is  a  viitue  which  is  inculcated  and  devdoped  by  the  assumptions 
and  atmosphere  of  the  home  and  of  sodety.  As  girls  grow  older,  they 
are  largdy  con&ned  to  assigned  quarters  of  the  united  family,  and  are 
not  expected  to  speak  with  the  males  except  under  restrictions.  Modesty 
is  effectively  tau^t.  From  very  early  days  girls  are  taught  industry  by 
being  required  to  do  as  much  as  tbey  can  in  the  various  tines  of  dcxnestic 
economy.  Thus  the  average  Brahman  woman  becomes  a  good  cook 
and  a  good  housekeeper,  and  has  careful  training  for  her'position  in  life. 
All  girls  and  litde  boys  go  daily  with  their  mothers  to  the  shrines  for 
the  performance  of  certain  religious  rites.  At  home  they  share  in  &e 
care  of  the  tulasi  plant  and  in  serving  the  idols  in  the  home.  When 
the  family  priest  visits  the  home,  the  women  and  girls  sometimes  attend 
and  notice  the  rites  which  the  priest  performs.  It  is  pre-eminendy  Hin- 
doo women  who  inculcate  the  Hindoo  religion  by  repeating  religious 
stories  which  they  have  heard,  and  by  requiring  all  female  mcmbeis  of 
the  household  and  the  younger  boys  to  perform  religious  ceremonies 
and  to  observe  sacred  seasons  in  the  prescribed  manner. 

The  fathers  of  the  higher  castes  do  something  in  the  training  of  thdr 
sons  in  religion  and  morals.  Boys  associate  with  their  fathers,  and  thus 
learn  to  imitate  the  various  religious  acts  of  men.  Usually,  between 
the  ages  of  six  and  dght,  boys  of  the  higher  castes  go  through  a  service 
of  initiation,  and  are  invested  with  a  sacred  cord,  after  which  they  are 
taught  to  read  sacred  books  and  are  permitted  to  read  and  leam 
about  various  religious  doctrines.  Fiota  this  time  on  many  boys  go  to 
schools,  in  which  they  are  tau^t  a  good  deal  about  religion  and  condud. 
In  households  where  spcdal  care  is  practised,  even  little  boys  are  awa- 
kened before  dawn  and  set  to  reading  sacred  books.  They  usually  read 
these  aloud.  Sometimes  the  tufts  of  their  hair  are  tied  by  strings  to  a 
nail  or  book  in  the  wall  to  keep  sleepy  heads  from  nodding.  Purely 
indigenous  customs  among  Brahmans  required  a  boy  soon  after  being 
initiated  to  leave  home  and  to  go  and  live  with  a  religious  teacher  for  a 
period  of  years.  This 'practice  is  comparatively  rare  nowadays.  To 
some  extent  in  the  village  schools  and  in  hi^er  institutions,  the  Hindoo 
religion  and  Hindoo  morality  are  taught  to  boys.  A  Hindoo  oillege 
has  been  oi^anized  at'BenareSj'under  the  leadership  of  Mrs.  Annie 
Besant,  to  teach  Hindooism  much  on  the  lines  of  higher  institutions  in 
Christian  countries.    Were  the  charaderistic  institutions  of  learning 
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in  India  succeeding  in  teadiing  the  Hindoo  religion  to  the  li^g  gene- 
ration, this  new  effort  would  not  have  been  attempted. 

The  strong  points  in  Indian  customs  of  inculcating  religion  and 
morak  are,  that  obedience,  reverence,  and  conscientiousness  are  taught 
in  all  sections  of  the  community  by  leading  the  individual  from  child- 
hood to  do  those  things  which  are  required  by  his  reUgion;  that  the 
arrangement  of  society  btlps  boys  and  girls  from  early  diildhood  to 
fona  thdr  conduct  according  to  the  requirements  of  the  spheres  in  which 
they  axe  to  live;  that  with  very  limited  resources  in  books  and  schools 
a  considerable  degree  of  sucoss  is  attained  in  securing  that  which  is 
thus  aimed  at.  These  are  points  in  which  the  more  intelligent  people 
of  the  West  might  well  learn  something  from  the  customs  of  India.  In 
no  community  will  adequate  success  be  attained  in  religion  or  morals 
where  parents  and  elders  depend  mainly  on  teadiing  through  books 
or  even  oral  instruction,  without,  first,  themselves  practising,  at  home 
and  in  all  relations  of  society,  that  which  their  theory  of  religion  and 
morals  requires;  and  secondly,  in  continuously  and  absolutely  requiring 
all  the  members  of  the  household  from  early  childhood  to  conform  their 
conduct  to  the  teaching  which  they  profess  to  accept. 
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THE  TRAINING  OF  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  TEACHERS 

The  Sunday  School  Teacher-txaindjg  Accomplished  by  the 

Haktpobd  School  of  Religious  Pedagogy 


What  is  the  Hartford  School  of  Religious  Pedagogy  attemptiDg  in 
the  training  of  Sunday  school  teachers  P  Put  in  one  senteaice,  the  ans- 
wer would  be,  It  is  seeking  to  give  a  thorough  preparation  for  the  teach- 
ing ministry.  In  the  position  of  the  religious  teacher,  It  recognizes  a 
sacred  office,  no  less  sacred  and  do  less  important  than  that  of  the 
ordained  ministry  itself.  To  those  who  would  enter  upon  the  duties 
of  this  office  It  seeks  to  give  a  training  which  shall  be  adequate  in  its 
thoroughness  of  preparation  for  the  duties  involved.  For  twenty  years 
it  has  been  striving  to  fulfill  this  mission.  During  this  time  the  work 
has  constantly  been  enlarging  in  its  scope,  but  has  not  changed  in  its 
fundamental  principles.  The  work  which  is  now  being  attempted 
is,  therefore,  the  fruit  of  a  long  experience.  To  explain  this  work  it 
is  necessary  to  state  principles  as  well  as  plans  and  methods. 

The  &ist  thing  to  be  determined  by  reUgious  educators  is  the  su? 
preme  end  they  have  in  view.  This  the  Hartford  Sdiool  of  Religious 
Pedagogy  finds  in  the  development  of  the  well-rounded  personality, 
of  which  the  mc^t  important  element  is  Christian  character.  Not 
what  the  boys  and  girls  know,  nor  what  they  can  do,  but  what  they 
become,  is  the  one  all-important  question. 

Sunday  schools  exist  in  order  to  help  all,  both  young  and  old,  to 
become  more  like  Jesus  Christ. 

By  the  side  of  this  educational  principle,  the  Hartford  School  of 
Religious  Pedagogy  would  place  another,  that  the  chief  means  by  which 
this  supreme  end  is  to  be  reached  is,  again,  personality,  or  Christian 
character.  Like  begets  like.  Certainly,  the  most  essential  qualifi- 
cation of  the  Christian  teacher  is  Christian  character.  He  must  be 
saying  by  his  life.  Come,  let  us  journey  toward  the  goal  together. 

Tributary  to  this  dominant  power  are  many  means  which  the  Chris- 
tian teacher  may  use  both  for  the  development  of  his  own  perstmality 
and  in  his  work  for  others.  Among  these  are  four  fields  of  distinctive 
value.    These  four  the  Hartford  school  is  seeking  to  develop  in  theit 
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relations  to  the  great  problem  of  giving  a  thorough  training  to  the 
teaching  ministry.  They  are  the  Bible,  as  the  incomparable  text- 
book ia  religion  and  morals;  Psychology,  which  shows  us  what  the 
human  being  is  and  how  he  develops;  the  Home,  as  providing  the 
chief  environment  in  which  the  child  develops  and  as  being  the  most 
important  element  in  the  life  of  sodety;  and  Pedagogy,  which,  both 
as  a  sdeoce  and  as  an  art,  seeks  to  make  the  best  use  possible  of  all 
this  material  for  the  development  of  the  child  in  his  full  personality. 

Sufficient  progress  has  aheady  been  made  in  all  these  fields,  so  that 
material  of  great  helpfulness  is  available  even  to  the  humblest  teacher; 
so  mudi  land  yet  remans  to  be  possessed  as  to  demand  the  most  lavish 
use  of  time  and  strength  (m  the  part  of  many  in  exploring  the  un- 
known fields.  This  school  stands  for  the  wise  use  of  assured  results, 
and  for  that  patient  and  thorou^  investigation  which  will  yield  even 
greater  results  in  the  future.  It  believes,  also,  that  there  should  be 
three  distinguishing  characteristics  of  study  here,  whether  it  be  by  the 
average  teacher  or  by  the  most  expert  specialists.  The  study  of  the 
Bible,  or  of  PsychcJogy,  or  of  the  Home,  or  of  Pedagogy,  should  be 
spiritual,  scientific,  and  practical;  spiritual,  ia  that  it  should  be  under- 
taken in  dependence  upon  divine  guidance  through  the  Holy  Spirit, 
should  have  chief  regard  to  the  great  essential  truths  in  the  field  cod- 
cemed,  and  should  have  its  primary  effect  upon  the  student  in  growth 
<rf  character;  scientific,  in  that  it  should  be  conducted  according  to 
well-established  principles  and  methods  of  investigation;  and  practical, 
if  that  it  should  pursue  those  subjects  which  are  of  the  highest 
importance  and  of  the  greatest  benefit  to  those  concerned.  ' 

In  all  of  these  fields  this  institution  would  direct  the  attention  of 
the  religious  teacher  to  the  life  and  work  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  which, 
besides  furnishing  a  perfect  model  of  what  religious  education  desires 
to  acccanpUsh,  also  presents  the  best  illustration  of  the  chief  means 
which  it  must  employ.  In  the  attitude  of  Jesus  toward  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, his  study  of  it,  and  use  of  the  results  of  his  study,  is  the  model 
for  the  Christian  teacher  in  his  use  of  the  Bible;  m  that  home  at  Naza- 
reth, humble  as  it  was^  were  the  essential  elements  of  the  ideal  home; 
what  human  nature  is,  both  in  childhood  and  maturity,  and  what  it 
may  become,  we  learn  best  from  Jesus'  study  of  human  nature,  and 
from  what  he  was,  as  child  and  man;  how  to  teach,  one  may  certainly 
best  learn  from  companionship  with  the  Master  Teacher.  As  Jesus 
is  supreme  in  personality,  so  is  he  supreme  in  those  fields  whidi  bring 
the  most  important  contributions  that  may  anywhere  be  found  for  the 
development  of  the  personality. 

All  that  has  thus  far  been  said  has  application  to  all  workers  in 
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the  fidd  of  religious  education.  But  for  the  same  reason  all  has  most 
emphatic  application  to  those  who  would  be  leaders  in  this  held.  The 
training  of  such  leaders  is  the  most  distinctive  feature  in  what  the 
Hartford  School  is  doing  for  the  training  of  Sunday  school  teachers. 
The  rank  and  file  of  the  army  of  Sunday  school  worlcers  will  receive 
their  training  and  their  inspiration  largely  from  the  various  leaders 
with  whom  they  come  in  contact.  The  churches  are  calling  more  and 
more  loudly  for  young  men  and  women  of  high  ability  and  thorough 
professional  training,  who  shall  enter  this  field  of  the  Sunday  school 
as  a  life-work.  The  demand  is  far  greater  than  the  supply.  There 
is  also  a  growing  feeling  on  the  part  of  churches  that  ministers  them- 
selves should  be  thoroughly  equipped  along  these  lines  of  religious 
education.  To  meet  both  these  needs  the  Hartford  Sdiool  offers  an 
advanced  course  which  is  open  only  to  college  graduates,  which  gives 
three  years  of  professional  training,  and  which  leads  to  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Religious  Pedagogy.  By  Its  own  courses  df  study  and  by 
its  affiliation  with  the  Hartford  Theological  Seminary  it  covers  all 
branches  of  the  preparation  necessary  for  successful  professional  leader- 
ship in  this  held.  A  training  like  this  must  be  had  by  many  if  the 
church  is  to  make  even  a  b^inning  in  meeting  the  opportunities  open 
to  it  in  religious  education. 

There  are  other  fields  which  require  leaders,  but  where  so  extended 
a  course  of  educational  preparation  is  not  necessary.  This  school 
therefore,  c^ers  also  a  three  years'  course,  which  is  open  to  graduates  of 
high  schools  and  normal  schools,  and  which  aims  to  prepare  both  you^ig 
men  and  women  for  the  many  salaried  positions  in  the  lay  work  of  the 
church,  where  teaching  is  a  distinctive  but  not  the  sole  feature.  Such 
are  to  be  leaders  in  their  respective  positions,  though  not  in  so  large 
fields  as  the  preceding. 

In  order  also  to  meet  directiy  something  of  its  obligation  toward  the 
great  body  of  Sunday  school  woricers,  this  institution  offers  a  one  year's 
course  for  volunteer  church  workers  to  which  any  one  may  be  ad- 
mitted who  is  recommended  by  pastor  or  superintendent. 

These  various  courses  constitute  a  fully  graded  system,  which  has 
m  view  both  the  average  Sunday  school  teacher,  who  wishes  light  and 
guidance,  but  who  has  httie  opportunity  for  special  study,  and  also  the 
young  man  or  young  woman,  with  an  extended  general  educational 
preparation  already,  who  wishes  to  obtain  the  highest  and  best  special 
equipment  possible.  To  meet  the  needs  of  both  these  classes,  and 
of  all  between, — nothing  less  than  this  is  what  the  Hartford  School  of 
Religious  Pedagogy  is  striving  to  accomplish  in  the  training  of  Sun- 
day school  teachers. 
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The  Sunday  School  Teacher-Training  Accomplished  by  the 

iNSnrtJTE  AND    TSADONO   ScHOOL  OF  YOTIKG   Men's      ChBISTIAN 

Associations 

john  w.  hansel 


It  is  the  puqmse  of  this  paper  to  report  on  some  of  the  ways  in 
which  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Assodations  and  the  Association 
Training  Schoob  through  the  Associations,  are  contributing  toward  the 
training  of  lay  Bible  teachers. 

The  Institute  and  Training  School  is  not  a  school  for  the  trabing 
of  Sunday  school  teachers.  Its  contribution  to  teacher-training  is, 
therefore,  an  indirect  one — a  sort  of  by-product,  as  it  were. 

The  purpose  of  the  Association  Training  School  is  the  enlistment 
and  training  of  men  for  the  general  secretaryship  and  the  physical  and 
other  directorships  of  the  Young  Moi's  Christian  Assodations. 

The  general  secretary  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association 
is  not  primarily  a  teacher,  but  an  organizer  and  director  of  forces  in  a 
world-wide  Christian  movement.  The  aim  of  the  movement  is  the 
salvation  and  fourfold  development  of  young  moi.  The  tr»ning  of 
the  secretary  proceeds  upon  the  prindple  that  physical,  intellectual, 
social,  and  moral  instruction  must  be  co-ordinated  with  spiritual  develop- 
ment in  the  building  of  the  symmetrical  man. 

One  of  the  most  important  and  effective  of  the  association  activities 
to-day  is  its  Bible-study  department.  There  has  been  a  phenomenal 
growth  in  this  department  of  association  effort  during  the  past  decade. 
One  hundred  and  thirty-two  assodations  report  an  increase  over  last 
year  of  448  classes,  enrolling  6,31a  students;  an  increase  per  assoda- 
tion  of  more  than  three  classes  and  nearly  50  students.  More  than 
60  assodations  have  organized  teacher-training  classes.  One  asso- 
dation  conducts  a  class  for  teacher-traming,  with  an  enrollment  of  40 
men  from  as  many  churches.  Elach  member  of  the  class  conducts  a 
class  for  teacher- training  in  his  respective  church.  Another  assoda- 
tion  has  two  similar  classes  and  is  fumbhing  quite  a  number  of 
teachers  for  the  churches.  Yet  another,  with  an  enrollment  of  more 
than  1,300  men  in  Bible  classes,  states  that  25  to  30  per  cent  of  the 
students  are  teaching  in  the  Sunday  schools,  shops,  and  homes  of  the  dty. 

The  training  school  and  the  assodations,  through  their  summer 
schools  for  college  students  and  for  volunteer  workers  in  dty,  town,  and 
railroad  assodations,  have  done  valuable  work  in  the  promotion  of 
Bible-study  and  in  training  Bible  teadiers.    The  association  has  been 
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one  of  the  leading  factors  in  the  promotion  of  Bible-study  among  the 
students  in  our  institutions  of  higher  learning  during  the  past  twenty 
years.  The  association  Bible  classes  in  the  universities  and  colleges 
are  taught  by  students,  who  are  in  this  way  receiving  valuable  training 
as  teachers.  Many  of  these  young  men  continue  to  teach  the  Bible  in 
the  home  and  in  the  Sunday  school  after  they  have  entered  professional 
or  business  Ufe. 

One  of  the  primary  aims  of  the  Institute  and  Training  School  is  to 
fit  its  students  for  the  organization  and  conduct  of  Bible-study  depart- 
ments in  the  associations.  In  plannirg  the  courses  of  study  in  the 
Bible-study  department,  while  the  subject  of  teacher-training  has  been 
given  an  important  place  in  the  thought  of  the  faculty,  the  controlling 
consideration  has  been  how  to  make  the  largest  possible  contribution 
toward  the  development  of  the  character  and  faith  of  the  secretary. 

In  its  Bible-study  the  school  deals  entirely  with  the  English  Bible, 
It  seeks  to  give  the  student,  first  of  all,  a  mastery  of  the  facts  of  the 
text;  to  make  him  acquainted  with  the  history  of  God's  dealings  with 
men  through  the  generations,  and  especially  his  revelation  to  man 
throu^  Jesus  Christ.  The  curricula,  as  at  present  planned,  offer 
to  men  looking  forward  to  managerial  positions  in  the  association  the 
following  Bible-work.  (AI'  of  this  work  is  inductive,  using  as  largely  as 
possible  the  Bible  itself  as  a  text.)  First,  a  course  of  20  hours  in  Bibll-  . 
cal  introduction;  second,  a  course  of  60  hours  in  the  Gospels — the 
life  and  teachings  of  Jesus;  third,  a  course  of  30  hours  in  history  and 
literature  of  the  early  church,  with  an  additional  to  hours  in  the  teach- 
ings of  the  apostles;  fourth,  a  course  of  60  hours  in  Old  Testament 
history  and  literature;  fifth,  a  course  of  so  hours  in  personal  religious 
work.  It  is  the  aim  of  this  course  to  give  the  student  a  clear  knowledge 
of  the  essentials  of  the  Christian  faith,  and  to  inspire  and  direct  him 
in  religious  work  for  individuals;  sixth,  a  course  of  30  hours  m  induc- 
tive book  studies.  In  addition  to  these  courses  in  Bible-study,  there 
is  a  course  of  90  hours  in  Biblical  pedagogy;  a  course  of  60  hours  in 
church  history;  a  course  of  psychology  and  a  course  In  sociology,  each 
of  which  makes  valuable  contributions  toward  the  fitting  of  the  teadier. 
The  training  school  course,  as  a  whole,  equips  the  student  for  effi- 
cient service  as  a  normal  teacher  and  coach  to  lay  Bible  teachers  and 
leaders  in  Christian  work. 
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The  Sunday  School  Teacheb-Tsaining  Accoicplished  by  the 

Albesta  Sunday  School  Assocution 

charles  herbert  huestis,  m.a. 

PASTOR  KC  DODCALL  ICETHOOIST  CHUSCH;  BDHONTON,  PRBSIDENT  ALBERT  a 
SUNDAY  SCHOOL  ASSOCUTION 

The  problem  of  religious  education  and  its  relation  to  educatioo  in 
general,  the  problem  of  the  child  and  his  nature,  the  problem  of  the 
subject-matter  of  teaching  and  its  application  to  the  needs  of  the  child, 
and  the  problem  of  the  teacher's  own  personality,  seem  to  be  the  main 
things  to  be  taken  into  consideration  in  the  training  of  teachers.  When, 
however,  we  looked  abroad  for  something  that  might  serve  us  as  a  model, 
we  were  able  to  find  no  course  of  study  that  seemed  to  be  sufficiently 
broad  and  pedf^ogical  to  meet  our  needs.  The  following  scheme  was 
therefore  formulated: 

Ten  courses  of  study  are  offered: 
I.  Introduction  to  the  Bible. 

II.  Child  Study  and  Teaching 

in.  Old  Testament  History.      (Half  course.) 

IV.  Old  Testament  Uterature.     (Half  course.) 
V.  The  Ptcqjhets  of  Israel. 

VI.  The  Life  of  Christ. 

VII.  The  Founding  of  the  Christian  Church.     (Half  course.) 
Vlil,  Modem  Missions.     (Half  course.) 

IX.  Paul's  Life  and  Letters. 
X.  Educational  Method. 

XI.  Primary  aa6  Junior  Course. 
XII.  Simday  School  Methods. —  Superintendent's  Course. 

Students  who  desire  to  proceed  to  a  diploma  must  take  three  of  the 
above  courses  of  study.  Courses  I  and  II  are  required,  and  form  the 
major  of  every  graduate  course.  Courses  III  to  XII  are  elective, 
any  one  gf  which  may  be  selected.  The  selected  course  shall  be  known 
as  the  student's  minor.  There  are  four  books  in  each  course,  and  as 
the  study  is  supposed  to  extend  over  the  space  of  two  years,  this  means 
that  six  books  are  to  be  read  each  year.  Of  course  the  student  may 
fioisb  the  reading  as  rapidly  as  he  please,  but  it  is  advised  that  at  least 
two  years  be  spent  in  the  reading.  There  are  no  regular  eiiaminations ; 
that  is  to  say,  no  papers  are  set.  But  the  student  is  required  to  give 
two  proofs  of  his  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  the  subjects,  and  his  ability 
to  teach: 

I.  A  review  of  from  one  to  three  thousand  words,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  subject,  upon  each  book  read. 
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3.  On  completing  the  full  course  (rf  reading,  a  trial  at  teaching 
before  a  committee. 

The  educational  department  of  Alberta  Sunday  School  Association, 
in  adopting  this  plan  of  teacher-training,  believes  that  it  marks  a  distinct 
advance  upon  Sunday  school  normal  courses.  It  Is,  we  believe,  the 
first  serious  attempt  on  the  part  of  an  association  to  provide  Sunday 
school  workers  with  a  curriculum  of  study  upon  truly  modem  lines,  that 
they  can  take  up  at  their  own  homes,  and  which  will  make  them,  in  so 
far  as  reading  can  do  so,  competent  teachers  of  the  Bible  to  children. 

The  following  items  of  excellence  may  be  noted: 

It  is  comprehensive.  The  required  courses  cover  the  whole  ground, 
iriiile  the  electives  enable  the  student  to  specialize  on  some  subject  of 
particular  interest  and  importance. 

It  is  thorough  and  scholarly.  Nothing  short  of  mastety  of  the  books 
so  that  the  student  can  express  their  content  in  his  own  words  will  be 
accepted.  It  does  not  even  remotely  surest  that  any  kind  of  outline 
course  of  child  study  and  the  Bible  will  do  ioi  teachers  in  the  Sunday 
school,  when  the  most  vigorous  application  is  necessary  to  qualify 
teachers  in  the  public  school. 

It  is  stimulating.  While  none  of  the  books  are  destructive  in  theii 
nature,  all  are  in  sympathy  with  the  historical  study  of  the  Bible  and  the 
genetic  study  of  the  child.  The  text-books  are  the  best  that  can  he 
obtained  at  a  price  not  too  great  for  the  average  teacher,  and  have  been 
selected  after  consultation  with  leading  Bible  teachers  and  educati(Hi- 
alists  in  the  country. 

It  is  fair.  No  coiu^  is  too  hard  for  the  average  person  of,  say, 
eighteen  years,  while  every  course  is  strong  enough  to  make  desultory 
study  unsatisfactory.  On  the  completion  of  his  graduate  course,  the 
student  will  have  a  knowledge  of  the  Bible  and  the  principles  of  educa- 
tion superior  to  most  of  his  fellows,  and  a  sense  of  fitness  that  will  be  an 
inspiration. 
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TEACHERS 

The  Sunday  School  Teachek-Training  Accouflisheq  by  the 

Sunday  School  Union  op  the  Methodist 

Episcopal  Church 

jesse  lyman  hurlbut,  d.d. 

SUNDAY  SCHOOL  tnnoH  or  the  methodisi  episcopal  csokch 


It  was  not  until  after  the  Civil  War  that  the  movement  for  the  training 
of  teachers  began  to  assume  importance.  A  public  school  principal  in 
Buffalo,  Mr.  J.  E.  Gilbert,  established  in  1865  a  monthly  paper  con- 
taining lessons  for  the  training  of  Sunday  school  teachers.  About  the 
same  time,  Dr.  John  H.  Vincent  began  holding  normal  classes  in  Chi- 
cago; and  in  the  year  1866  he  was  called  from  Chicago  to  New  York,  to 
take  part  in  the  supervision  of  the  Sunday  school  work  of  his  own 
church,  and  in  186$  he  was  made  secretary  of  the  Sunday  School 
Union.  He  at  once  formed  a  normal  committee,  and  planned  courses 
of  study  for  Sunday  school  teachers,  in  the  Bible  and  in  the  work  of 
teaching.  Under  his  direction,  institutes  and  conventions  were  held 
in  many  places,  classes  of  teachers  were  established,  and  a  regular 
course  of  lessims  was  instituted,  and  the  first  Chautauqua  assembly 
was  held  in  1874,  under  the  auspices  and  direction  of  the  Sunday  School 
Union  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Churdi. 

The  Chautauqua  normal  course  has  been  recognized  from  the  be- 
ginning as  the  regular  course  for  Ae  training  of  teachers  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  although  the  assembly 
soon  became  interdenominational  and  independent  from  the  office  of 
the  Sunday  School  Union  in  New  York.  Circulars  of  information  arc 
sent,  written  examinations  are  given,  and  diplomas  are  conferred, 
while  at  the  same  time  the  same  course  is  carried  on  from  the  Chau- 
tauqua ofiBce.  The  number  of  those  who  study  the  courses  directly 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  is  not  now  as 
great  as  it  was,  for  the  reason  that  the  teacher-training  has  of  late  years 
been  taken  up  by  the  various  state  Sunday  school  associations,  with 
all  their  complete  machinery  for  organization  and  local  supervision. 
The  aggregate  circulation  of  the  boc^  prepared  for  the  Chautauqua 
normal  courses  has  averaged  nearly  fifteen  thousand  every  year  tor 
at  least  fifteen  years  past. 

The  plan  of  this  course  of  study  is  a  simple  one:  To  select  Mily  the 
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most  important  subjects,  those  that  are  essential  to  a  knowledge  of  the 
Bible  and  the  woric  of  teaching;  to  prepare  studies  upon  them  that 
can  be  mastered  without  great  difficulty,  with  outlines  which  may  be 
placed  upon  the  blackboard,  and  thereby  appeal  to  the  eye,  and  to 
arrange  them  in  such  a  form  as  not  to  require  a  specialist  or  a  scholar 
to  teach  them,  for  in  the  necessities  of  the  work  the  instructors  as 
weU  as  the  students  in  these  classes  must  be  "  laymen  "  in  every  sense 
of  the  word.  Only  two  books  are  assigned  to  each  year;  the  first  to  be 
studied  with  examination  if  one  is  desired;  the  other  to  be  read. 

J.  T.  McFARLAND,  D.D. 

SEOtnAKY  OF  THE  SUNDAY  SCBOOL  mnON  OF  THE  UBTH0DI5T  EPISCOPAL  CHVBCB 

As  showing  the  present  attempts  and  plans  of  the  Sunday  School 
Union  in  directing  teacher-training,  the  following  things  may  be  noted: 

t.  A  secretary  for  the  Sunday  School  Union  is  appointed  m  each 
annual  conference,  representing  it  in  all  of  its  interests  and  particularly 
with  a  view  to  fostering  Sunday  school  institutes  and  Other  meetbigs 
directed  to  teachertraining. 

a.  A  bureau  of  special  correspondence  has  been  established  in 
the  home  office,  with  a  special  superintendent  m  charge  (Dr.  O.  S. 
Baketel),  through  which  the  union  keeps  in  communication  with  the 
conference  secretaries  as  well  as  with  the  pastors  and  superintendents. 

3.  The  secretary  of  the  Sunday  School  Union  is  issuing  a  booklet 
for  the  presiding  elders  and  one  also  for  pastors,  in  which  he  gives  a 
list  of  the  most  valuable  books  belonging  to  the  literature  of  teacher- 
training,  particularly  recommending  nine  books  regarded  as  being  of 
prime  importance.  The  entire  list  .embraces  seventy-five  books,  and 
is  intended  to  constitute  a  teachers'  library.  A  strong  effort  is  being 
made  to  introduce  this  library  into  the  Sunday  schools  as  a  basis  for 
any  thoroughgoing  work  in  the  line  of  teadier-training. 

4.  In  these  same  booklets  is  given  an  extensive  list  of  topics  re- 
lating to  the  Sunday  school,  adapted  to  use  in  making  up  pn^rammes 
for  Sunday  school  institutes  and  conventions,  references  being  made, 
in  connection  with  the  topics,  to  the  books  of  the  above-named  teachers' 
library. 

5.  Following  these,  a  carefully  prepared  series  of  round  table 
programmes  will  be  issued,  prepared  distinctively  for  use  in  teachers' 
meetings  of  the  local  Sunday  schools,  such  as  the  pastor  or  superin- 
tendent may  use  with  the  teachers  of  his  school.  These,  also,  will  have 
references  to  the  teachers'  library,  making  it  easy  to  find  the  best 
material  on  the  subjects  to  be  discussed.    These  programs  will  be 
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numbered  and  systematically  arranged,  beguming  at  the  begmning  of 
Sunday  school  discussion  and  carrying  the  teacheis  over  the  whole 
scope  of  Sunday  school  problems.  It  is  felt  that  if  this  series  of  studies 
is  pursued  in  the  Sunday  school  it  will  secure  excellent  educational 
results. 

6.  Beyond  this  an  extensive  course  of  advanced  Bible  study  is  to 
be  gotten  out.  Agreement  has  now  been  readied  with  the  representa- 
tives of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South  and  the  Methodist 
Church  of  Canada  to  unite  with  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in 
this  matter.  The  course  will  cover  three  years,  including  the  study  of 
nine  text-books  and  two  or  three  hand-books  of  reference.  One  book 
will  be  taken  each  quarter,  omitting  the  summer  quarter.  The  books 
will  be  written  by  the  ablest  writers  who  can  be  secured  in  the  wc^ld, 
without  any  reference  to  their  denominational  connections,  and  are 
intended  to  represent  the  assured  results  of  the  best  scholarship  of  our 
time.  But  they  will  be  written  with  reference  to  the  average  laity  of 
the  churches.  It  is  intended  that  this  course  shall  round  out  the  train- 
ing of  teachers  by  giving  them  a  more  thorough  knowledge  of  the  Bible, 
and  also  that  it  shall  open  the  way  for  all  adults  in  the  churches  to  study 
the  Bible  in  a  more  connected  and  systematic  way  than  the  current 
weekly  lessons  make  possible. 


The  Natuke  and  Extent  of  the  Pedagogical  Tbaining  Neces- 
saby  por  smtday  scqool  teachers 

PROFESSOR  J.  R.  STREET,  Ph.D. 

SYBAcnsE  TnnvEKsny,  syracusz,  new  vork 

The  immediate  problem  which  reUgious  education  must  set  itself  is 
the  correction  of  the  conditions  and  exigencies  that  have  curtailed  its 
life  and  rendered  unsatisfactory  its  efforts.  The  munediate  lines  along 
which  reform  must  proceeed  are :  The  creation  of  a  more  healthy  educa- 
tional sentiment  in  the  church  itself,  so  that  it  may  foster  in  every  way 
possible  the  instructional  as  well  as  the  propagandic  nature  of  the 
school;  the  development  of  a  curriculum  or  course  of  study  which  will 
be  in  harmony  with  educational  principles  and  practices,  and  which 
will  more  adequately  meet  the  demands  of  the  religious  nature  of  the 
learner,  and  satisfy  the  needs  of  the  growing  soul ;  and  thhd,  the  develop- 
ment of  a  body  of  trained  workers,  who  will  ever  move  in  harmony  with 
the  best  principles  of  educational  philoso[^y.  Assuming,  then,  that  the 
Sabbath  school  exists  for  the  purpose  of  discipline  as  well  as  evangeliza- 
tion, I  shall  try  to  set  forth,  without  lengthy  discussion,  some  of  the 
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things  that  may  and  ought  to  be  done  altmg  the  line  of  the  third  of  the<« 
possible  reforms,  viz,  a  more  adequate  preparation  of  the  teacher. 

First,  the  teacher  is  not  an  independent  unit  of  society.  He  must  work 
in  connection  with  the  other  sodal  factors,  and  his  problem  is  to  correct 
the  deficiencies  of  these  other  educational  forces.  The  two  factors  with 
which  the  teacher  of  the  Bible  school  must  co-operate  are  the  home  and 
the  church.  He  is  not  a  substitute  for  either,  but  a  co-partner.  The 
three  must  labor  for  the  same  end,  or  confusion  and  failure  may  follow. 

There  are  three  things  that  the  teacher  must  know: 

First,  he  must  know  the  Bible  or  subject  of  instruction.  No  man 
can  teach  all  that  he  knows,  try  he  ever  so  hard.  Therefore  he  must 
know  more  thoroughly  than  he  can  teach.  He  must  know  so  thwoughly 
that  he  must  teach.  It  implies  that  type  of  knowledge  that  awakens 
the  instinctive  impulse  to  tell;  that  gives  birth  to  the  spirit  that  made  St. 
Paul  cry,  "Woe  is  me  if  I  preach  not."  The  teacher's  tools  are  his 
knowledge,  and  if  these  be  dull,  how  can  he  hope  to  do  efiSdoit  work? 
So  the  professional  training  of- the  teacher  must  give  him  this  com- 
prehensive and  soul-inspiring  information  and  lead  to  know  and  ap- 
preciate all  subject-matter  that  has  direct  bearing  upon  character-pro- 
duction. 

The  second  thing  that  the  teacher  must  know  is  the  child,  the  learner. 
By  this  is  not  meant  a  speaking  acquaintance,  but  a  c(xnprehensi<m  of 
human  nature  and  its  laws  of  development.  Since  the  days  of  Comenius, 
pedagogy  has  declared  that  the  child  mind  shall  form  the  point  of  depart- 
ure. Is  there,  then,  in  the  religious  world  a  new  law  entering,  whose 
presence  excuses  the  teacher  from  studying  the  nature  of  the  growing 
boy  or  girl  ?  Our  function  is  to  lift  the  child  to  a  higher  level  of  life. 
How  can  we  possibly  do  so  without  a  knowledge  of  the  needs  of  the 
individual  child?  and  how  can  we  determine  these  needs  without  a 
knowledge  of  the  mental  and  moral  content  of  the  child's  mind? 

The  teacher  must  understand  the  physical  basis  of  character  and  the 
relatims  existing  between  mind  and  body.  In  the  past,  we  have  been 
disposed  to  largely  neglect  the  body.  It  has  certainly  not  been  con- 
sidered the  handmaiden  of  character.  To-day,  however,  we  know 
that  character  is  conditioned  upon  the  way  in  which  we  have  trained  our 
nervous  system  to  respond  to  stimuli  from  without,  and  to  express  the 
higher  and  nobler  dictates  of  conscience  and  reason.  One  may  go  even 
further,  and  declare  that  our  whole  emotional  life  receives  its  coloring 
from  the  body.  Temperaments  are  corporeal  rather  than  mental. 
Moods  are  the  direct  product  of  physical  activities  and  conditicras, 
while  our  conduct  as  an  individual  and  the  virtues  and  vices  of  life  are 
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contingent  upon  the  relations  that  obtain  between  these  two  sides  of  our 
being.    The  hygiene  of  the  nervous  system  conditions  moral  hygiene. 

Without  a  fair  conception  of  the  relation  of  mind  and  body,  one  cannot 
appreciate  the  conduct  of  another  or  become  a  positive  agent  in  the 
production  of  right  physical  reactions.  The  mind  Is  constantly  exercis- 
ing dominion  over  the  body,  driving  it  to  all  sorts  of  activity,  transform- 
ing sensations,  producing  delusions  and  halludnations,  forcing  the 
special  senses  to  do  its  bidding,  goading  the  muscles  and  paralyzing 
inhibition.  Ideo-motor  is  the  plan  of  human  life,  and  this  will  explain 
the  restlessness  of  youth,  and  the  violent  outbreaks  that  come  like  an 
avalanche  upon  a  boy  or  girl.  The  body,  on  the  other  hand,  makes 
mental  life  possible,  or  destroys  it.  Through  fatigue,  or  disease,  degen- 
eration, or  pathological  conditions,  it  limits  or  largely  obliterates  mental 
action.  Only  as  these  facts  are  known  and  appreciated  can  the  teacher 
put  himiself  into  sympathetic  relations  with  others. 

Again,  the  teacher  should  be  familiar  with  the  laws  of  mental  life, 
such  as  attention,  apperception,  memory,  association  of  ideas,  imagina- 
tion, interest,  will,  etc.,  in  order  that  he  may  employ  these  laws  in  the 
furtherance  of  the  child's  growth.  If  the  mind  has  a  natural  way  of 
behaving  itself,  of  getting  at  truth,  then  it  is  very  patent  that  the  teacher 
will  do  his  best  work  by  putting  himself  into  harmony  with  mind  and 
operating  vrith,  not  against,  psychic  laws.  It  does  not  he  vsithin  the 
province  of  this  paper  to  work  out  all  these  facts  in  detail.  It  seems 
sufficient  to  state  that  the  teacher  who  does  not  understand  the  nature 
of  attention,  its  kinds, and  their  pedagogic  significance,  the  agencies  that 
tend  to  secure  it,  Ukevrise  those  that  destroy,  or  render  it  impossible,  is 
very  likely  to  do  the  things  that  are  antagonistic  to  the  end  he  desires  to 


F^haps  a  word  should  be  spoken  in  regard  to  will.  We  have  been 
so  accustomed  to  think  of  it  as  a  distinct  metaphysical  entity,  that 
we  find  it  hard  to  realize  that  it  is  a  confederacy  built  up  in  the  indi- 
vidual life  out  of  the  instincts  and  the  instinct  feelings,  emotions,  and 
desires,  and  the  ideas  and  ideals  of  life.  The  new  pyschology  has 
thrown  a  flood  of  light  upon  this  complex  hierarchy  of  our  being,  and  I 
know  of  no  other  study  in  the  whole  realm  of  mind  that  vril!  do  so 
much  to  put  the  teacher  into  a  helpful  attitude  as  an  intelligent  grasp  of 
will,  its  origin,  nature,  diseases,  and  relation  to  character.  I  do  not  see 
how  any  one  can  do  the  child  adequate  and  inteUigent  service  with- 
out such  knowledge,  for  it  is  the  express  duty  of  the  parent  and 
teacher  to  help  the  child  to  get  a  will. 

Aga^n,  the  teacher  should  understand  the  nature  and  the  function 
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and  the  scope  of  reflex  action,  and  its  trentendous  importaoce  to  life  and 
character.  So,  also,  habit  and  its  laws,  how  to  render  pennanent  reac- 
tions that  are  desirable,  or  to  transform  or  eliminate  undesirable  Mies. 
There  should  also  be  some  comprehension  of  the  instincts  and  instinct 
feelings,  and  how  out  of  them  are  developed  all  the  virtues  that  are  pure 
and  divine,  or  the  vices  that  are  base  and  devilish. 

Further,  the  teacher  must  knQ.w  the  stages  of  growth,  and  the  laws  of 
their  imfoldment,  in  order  to  bring  the  right  material  at  the  right  time 
and  in  the  right  way,  or  to  properly  aid  the  child  to  pass  from  stage  to 
stage,  without  burdening  himself  with  psychic  rudiments,  or  atrophying 
in  any  of  the  stages.  We  know  to-day  that  the  child  is  not  a  miniature 
man,  but  rather  one  potentially,  and  the  specific  function  of  the  educator 
is  not  so  much  instruction  as  facilitated  growth.  How  can  one  accom- 
plish this  if  he  does  not  understand  these  developmental  periods  and 
appreciate  their  significance  ?  or  how  can  he  bring  the  proper  material  of 
instruction  at  the  right  time,  or  how  sympathize  with  the  growing  boy 
or  girl  in  the  midst  of  idiosyncrasies? 

Again,  sympathy  with  childhood  and  a  comprehension  of  diild 
nature  is  absolutely  needful  in  order  to  produce  the  highest  type  of  man- 
hood and  womanhood,  so  the  teadier  should  be  familiar  with  the  results 
of  the  child-study  movement,  and  be  able  to  interpret  the  individual 
child  in  the  light  of  such  facts. 

The  instructor  should  have  some  knowledge  of  pathological  defects 
and  the  laws  of  mental  and  moral  hj^ene,  the  relation  of  degeneracy  to 
vice  and  crime,  and  the  play  of  heredity  and  of  environment  in  deter- 
mining future  character.  In  a  word,  the  nature  that  he  proposes  to 
guide  in  its  developmental  experience  should  be  thoroughly  known. 

Knowledge  of  the  Bible  and  knowledge  of  the  child  are  not  enough. 
These  two  must  be  brought  together.  The  laws  of  teaching  form  the 
link.  One  must,  therefore,  familiarize  himself  with  the  philosophy  of 
education,  in  order  to  reap  the  results  of  the  experience  of  the  race,  and 
not  spend  needless  years  in  discovering  facts  that  he  might  have  had  as 
a  rich  legacy  from  the  past.  A  study  of  the  great  teachers  is  desirable, 
and  will  be  found  helpful.  Especially  is  this  true  of  Festalozzi,  Froebel, 
Herbarf,and  Christ.  One  can  afford  to  give  considerable  time  to  the 
pedagogy  of  Christ,  for  his  practices  incorporate  all  that  is  best  in  method. 

Teaching  is  more  an  art  than  a  science,  hence  the  practical  side  must 
not  be  neglected.  Study  of  this  will  involve  familiarity  with  the  prin- 
dples  that  underlie  method,  discipline,  organization,  and  management, 
development  of  courses  of  study,  story-telling,  and  illustrating,  and 
methods  of  preparing  and  presenting  the  lesson,  and  class  management. 
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You  will  see  that  teaching  is  no  mean  ait.  What  could  be  higher  than 
that  of  helping  in  the  harmomous  development  of  a  human  being  ?  And 
having  assumed  the  office,  shall  one  not  pay  the  price  of  success? 

The  Chakacier  and  Scope  of  the  Biblical  Knowledge  to  be 

Expected  of  Sunday  School  Teachess 

professor  william  g.  ballantine,  d.d.,  ll.d. 


Taking  it  for  granted  that  the  Sunday  schools  of  the  future  will 
ultimately  be  graded  as  completely  as  d&y'-schools  are,  and  that  the 
teachers  will  vary  in  the  scope  and  character  of  their  Biblical  knowledge 
as  in  everything  else,  we  reach  the  question  whether  there  are  some 
general  conceptions  of  the  Bible  and  the  way  to  use  it  which  all  teachers 
should  have  in  common. 

I  believe  that  the  time  has  c(Mne  when  the  entire  body  of  Sunday 
school  teachers  of  our  continent  should  know  and  should  lay  at  the 
basis  of  their  teaching  those  fmidamental  conceptions  of  the  Bible 
which  the  prod^;ious  efforts  of  devout  scholarship  during  the  last  half- 
century  have  established.  Never  in  the  history  of  mankind  has  so 
much  prayer,  so  much  devout  reflection,  so  much  industry,  so  vast, 
proI(»iged,  and  minute  examination  of  particulars,  and  so  much  mental 
acumen  been  concentrated  upon  a  single  subject.  The  worlc  is  still 
in  progress  and  must  go  on  for  an  indefinite  time  to  come,  like  that  in 
all  realms  of  knowledge.  But  this  is  no  reason  why  the  results  so  far 
as  already  fully  assured  should  not  be  generaUy  and  unequivocally 
accepted.  Progress  in  Biblical  knowledge,  like  progress  always,  has 
been  partly  destructive  and  partly  constructive.  The  fact  that  it  has 
been  at  all  destructive  is  sometimes  brought  up  as  a  very  serious  in- 
dictment. But  a  litde  thought  will,  however,  show  the  necessity  of  the 
law.  The  Ptolemaic  system  had  to  be  destroyed  in  order  to  give  place 
to  the  Copemican.  The  discovery  that  Columbus  had  not  discovered 
India  destroyed  bis  cherished  theory  in  order  to  give  to  the  world  a 
new  hemisphere.  We  have  nothing  to  lose  by  the  destruction  of  any 
mistaken  notion,  however  vital  it  may  have  seemed  to  our  religion; 
for  the  truth  of  God  must  certainly  be  better,  larger,  and  more  help- 
ful in  all  our  relations  both  to  t&e  earth  and  to  the  heavens.  If  dis- 
aster is  to  be  avoided,  the  entire  body  of  Sunday  school  teachers  must 
be  speedily  initiated  into  those  general  conceptions  which  distinguish 
the  new  Biblical  scholarship  from  the  old.  Dread  of  an  illiterate  min- 
istry was  one  of  the  powerful  motives  of  our  Puritan  forefathers.    By 
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that  term,  "  illiterate  ministry,"  they  meant  unscholarly  guidance  in 
religious  thought. 

The  Bible  is  literatuie,  to  be  interpreted  and  used  as  liteniture, 
according  to  the  general  laws  of  grammar,  rhetoric,  and  psycholt^y 
that  apply  to  other  books.  It  is  no  occult  cabala  with  mystic  mean- 
ings. It  is  not  a  rebus  to  be  guessed.  If  I  felt  justified  in  making 
any  specific  recommendations  to-day,  I  should  propose  that  ereiy 
Sunday  school  teacher  should  l>e  required  to  have  a  reasonable  acquaint- 
ance with  the  works  of  Professor  Richard  G.  Moulton,  who  has  done 
so  much  to  popularize  the  knowledge  of  the  Bible  as  literature. 

The  main  modem  conceptions  of  the  Bible  are  so  simple  and  com- 
prehensible that  they  can  be  learned  from  a  brief  course  of  ledures 
such  as  every  Sunday  school  teacher  can  find  time  to  attend.  And 
who  can  so  appropriately  give  such  a  course  at  the  teachers'  meetings 
as  the  pastor  of  the  church  ?  Where,  for  any  reason,  the  pastor  pre- 
fers not  to  undertake  it,  it  will  generally  be  easy  to  secure  some  oA- 
lege  or  seminary  professor  who  will  gladly  serve.  The  course  should 
be  very  simple  and  non-technical.  It  should  not  be  expressed  in  the 
jargon  of  the  professional  workshop.  It  should  deal  oaly  with  large 
ideas. 

Correct  general  ideas  regarding  the  Bible  are  essential  in  those  irtio 
are  to  form  the  religious  thinking  of  the  young.  But  is  the  main  hope 
of  the  Sunday  schools  of  the  future  in  more  accurate  knowledge  of 
Biblical  minutiae  on  tht  part  of  the  teachers?  I  greatly  doubt  it. 
Not  m  more  intense  study  of  the  details  of  the  book,  but  in  broadb- 
and more  thoughtful  study  of  the  subject  of  which  the  book  treats, 
lies  our  hope.  From  the  Old  Testament  we  learn  of  the  religious  life 
of  the  ancient  Jews,  and  from  the  New  Testament  we  learn  the  life 
of  Jesus  and  the  founding  of  the  Christian  Church. 

One  of  the  dangers  of  the  lesson-help  system  is  that  the  simple  and 
practical  truths  of  a  Scripture  passage  may  be  buried  under  an  ava- 
lanche of  erudition.  Ori^ital  customs,  the  disclosures  of  buried  dties, 
the  zoology,  botany,  philology,  and  what  not  of  all  Biblical  lands,  are 
thrust  in  masses  upon  us.  Perhaps  the  most  serious  danger  now  of 
Bible  study  is  pedantry.  If  Assyria  happens  to  be  menticmed,  Sargtm 
and  all  of  the  other  kings  with  longer  and  less  pronounceable  names 
must  be  passed  in  review.  The  paftble  of  the  good  Samaritan  may 
be  the  lesson.  Then  the  word  down  in  the  statement,  "  A  certain  man 
was  going  down  from  Jerusalem  to  Jericho,"  is  seized  upcoi.  The 
extraordinary  topography  of  the  Hdy  Land  is  described.  The  fiict 
that  Jericho  lies  m  a  great  deft  in  the  surfoce  of  the  eatth  much  bc- 
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low  the  level  of  the  sea.  and  that  the  surface  of  the  Dead  Sea  is  1,392 
feet  lower  than  that  of  the  Mediterranean,  are  made  dear  by  relief- 
maps  and  cross-sections.  Then  the  treatment  of  womids  with  oil  and 
wine  may  be  enlarged  upon,  and  the  theories  of  therapeutics  prevalent 
at  the  Christian  era.  Then  the  incident  of  taking  out  twopence,  or 
shillings,  or  denarii  offers  a  peg  whereon  to  hang  an  excursus  upon 
Hebrew  and  Roman  money,  and  the  value  of  the  predous  metals  in 
different  ages.  This  sort  of  thing  is  not  wholly  to  be  condemned. 
A  certain  amount  of  it  may  make  dearer  some  details  of  the  picture. 
But  its  usefulness  has  often  been  vastly  overestimated.  I  should  say, 
curtaii  this  kind  of  Bible  study  and  save  time  for  study  in  which  the 
children  shall  be  fomiliarized  with  the  various  kinds  of  good  Samaritan 
work  going  on  at  present  in  their  own  dty  and  throughout  the  world. 
And  the  teacher  of  this  second  dass  will  not  need  to  know  how  fat 
down  Jericho  is  bdow  Jerusalem  or  what  was  the  value  of  a  denarius. 

But  it  is  time  for  all  Sunday  school  teachers  to  know  that  the  mi- 
nute verbal  study  of  the  Bible,  even  in  a  sober  way,  is  tmprofftable. 
The  comparative  study  even  of  the  four  gospels  in  the  ori^al  shows 
how  far  the  evangelists  were  horn  accuracy  in  detail.  Now,  when  these 
unstudied  and  often  inexact  phrases  of  the  Greek  renderings  of  Ara- 
maic traditions  come  to  be  rendered  into  English  according  to  that 
curious  psychology  of  translators  which  is  itself  a  realm  of  sacred  mys- 
tery, it  is  vain  indeed  to  put  the  microscope  upon  words.  Lists  of  the 
"  whosoevers  "  of  Scripture  and  the  "  in  no  wise's  "  of  Scripture  are 
wholly  delusive.  Our  translators  put  in  whosoever  at  their  own  ca- 
price, according  to  no  discoverable  system.  In  no  wise  is  inserted 
even  more  at  random.  And  these  are  but  specimens.  The  study  of 
the  history  of  the  English  versions,  now  happily  stimulated  by  the 
generosity  of  Miss  Helen  Gould,  must  remove  at  least  a  part  of  this 
illusion  regarding  mere  words.  It  is  unfortunate  that  any  part  of  the 
Sunday  school  hour  should  be  spent  in  comparing  the  old  version  with 
the  new,  or  in  intopreting  the  archaic  worlds  of  the  English  of  three 
hundred  years  ago  (which  we  will  strangely  regard  as  the  only  proper 
dialect  of  religion)  into  modem  speech.  It  is  a  pity  to  have  to  stop 
to  tell  a  scholar  that  m  religion  prevent  means  to  kelp,  and  that  to  let 
means  to  hinder. 

Thank  God,  religious  thinkers  have  escaped  from  subjection  to 
the  lexicographers  and  the  grammarians.  Many  weary  years  have  I 
spent  upon  Greek  and  Hebrew,  thinking  that  in  the  etymologies  of 
these  languages  I  could  know  the  exact  mind  of  God,  only  to  find  that 
the  Bible  was  not  written  by  cotl^e  professors  and  that  the  writers 
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with  their  Oriental  riietoric,  never  dreamed  of  the  mechanical  accuracy 
and  the  verbal  niceties  we  have  attributed  to  them.  Jesus  spoke 
generally  in  hyperboles,  or  in  parables  or  metaphors,  so  that  his  teadi- 
ings  are  for  the  most  part  clear  out  of  the  realm  of  the  grammar  and 
lexicon.  The  words  do  not  pretend  to  formulate  his  tfaoughtj  they 
only  suggest  it.  Let  us  turn  from  that  world  of  fandful  constructions 
with  which  we  have  so  often  deluded  ourselves  in  solemn  trifling  over 
words,  and  study  God's  truth  writ  large  in  characters,  in  nature,  and 
in  the  march  of  events. 
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X.    CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATIONS 

ANNUAL  SURVEY  OF  THE  PROGRESS  OF  RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION  IN  THE  YOUNG  MEN'S  CHRISTIAN 
ASSOCUTIONS  AND  YOUNG  WOMEN'S  CHRISTIAN 
ASSOCIATIONS.  1904 

WALTER  M.  WOOD 

SUPZKINTENDENT  07  EDUCAItOM,  THE  YCHTNG  UZN's  CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATION 
or  CHICAGO 

Religious  education  was  recognized  and  increasingly  used  as  a  means 
of  personal  safeguard  and  character-building  in  the  Young  Men's  and 
Young  Wwnen's  Christian  Associations  of  North  America  during  the 
year  1904. 

The  organizations  included  within  the  range  of  this  survey  axe  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Associations  of  North  America,  with  their  1,815 
associations  and  373,000  members;  the  Young  Women's  Christian 
Associations,  affiliated  under  the  geneial  supervision  of  the  American 
Committee,  with  their  733  associations  and  about  80,000  members, 
and  the  Women's  and  Young  Women's  Christian  Associations  under 
the  general  supervision  of  the  IntematicHial  Board,  with  their  53  asso- 
ciations and  reported  regular  membership  approximating  20,000. 

The  key-notes  of  progress  in  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Associations 
and  the  Yoimg  Women's  Associations  und^  the  Ammcan  Committee 
have  been  extension  beyond  the  associations  proper,  strengthened  Bible- 
study,  and  the  training  of  leaders. 

In  the  Young  Women's  Christian  Associations  under  the  International 
Board  the  keynote  of  progress  has  been  the  intensification  and  internal 
organization  of  personal  Christian  effort. 

Extension  Work.  Unquestionably,  the  most  significant  development 
of  the  year  1904  was  that  in  the  line  of  extension  of  association  religious 
activities,  not  alone  beyond  the  associations'  buildings  to  other  natural 
centres  of  congregation,  but  far  beyond  the  range  of  association  mem- 
bership; whereas,  previously,  for  some  years  the  major  portion  of  the 
association  religious  work  has  been  conducted  in  the  association  build- 
ing. Last  year  witnessed  the  extension  in  larger  measure  than  ever 
before  of  Bible  classes  into  shops,  schools,  homes,  on  shipboard,  in 
theaters,  churches,  by  correspondence  to  men  in  the  railway  service,  to 
boarding-houses,  fraternities,  offices,  and  even  to  outing  and  vacation 
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camps.  ReUgious  meetings  have  also  been  inaugurated  in  larger  measure 
in  shops,  and  theaters,  and  the  associations  have  taken  a  leading  part 
in  the  conduct  of  evangelistic  meetings  in  dty  evangelistic  campaigns. 

Biile  Study  and  Meetings.  The  "forward  movement  "in  Bible-study 
in  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  has  made  the  year  1904  most 
conspicuous  in  the  increa^  of  the  number  of, associations  aggres^vely 
promoting  systematic  Bible-study  and  in  the  number  of  students  enrolled. 

There  has  been  a  growing  appreciation  that  the  most  feasible  and 
effective  unit  of  religious  effort  is  the  Bible  class,  because  of  its  ^;rea.t 
flexibility,  permitting  of  adaptation  to  any  class  of  people  under  any 
conditions;  because  of  its  equally  valuable  service  in  evangelizatifw,  and 
in  strengthening  the  Christian  life  of  believers;  and  because  of  its  em- 
phasis upon  personal  participation  of  each  in  the  co-operative  work  of 
a  limited  group. 

The  experience  of  the  past  year  reveals  a  growing  sentiment  favor- 
able to  more  moderate-sized  and  less  spectacular  Simday  meeting  in 
the  association  buildings,  regularly  held,  with  evangelistic  results  care- 
fully followed  up. 

Boys.  As  a  natural  sequence  to  the  growing  recogniticm  of  the  period 
of  adolescence  as  the  one  affording  the  largest  opportunity  for  religious 
development,  there  has  been  a  rapid  increase  in  the  amount  of  religious 
work  among  boys.  True  to  sound  pedagogical  principles,  this  woric 
has  been  done  apart  from  the  religious  work  for  men,  with  a  striking 
increase  in  the  use  of  boys  as  the  religious  leaders  of  boys.  Marked 
progress  has  been  made  in  the  free  adaptation  of  forms  and  methods 
of  Bible  instruction  and  in  the  settings  for  religious  teaching,  to  put  them 
in  harmony  with  the  natural  characteristics  and  interests  of  the  youth. 
There  has  been  less  of  imitation  of  the  fonns  of  men's  classes  and  meet- 
ings, and  the  introduction  of  unconventional  forms  that  make  the  dis- 
cussion of  religious  topics  and  the  enforcement  of  religious  principles, 
as  applied  to  character-building,  a  natural  feature  in  the  life  of  a  boy. 

Life  Problems.  Beside  direct  religious  teaching  in  conventional  forms 
of  religious  service,  strong  emphasis  has  recently  been  placed  upon  the 
discussion  of  practical  life  problems,  generally  from  a  Christian  stand- 
point, but  without  special  reference  being  made  to  this  foct.  Some  of 
the  former  Bible  class  and  club  groups  in  both  the  Young  Men's  and 
Young  Women's  Christian  Associations  have  given  this  turn  to  their 
studies  and  discussions,  seeking  thereby  to  work  out  the  simple  and  per- 
sonal problems  of  appUed  Christianity.  In  large  measure,  the  value 
of  the  noon  and  midnight  shop-talks,  conducted  on  a  rapidly  increasing 
scale  in  both  the  Young  Men's  and  Young  Women's  Christian  Assoda- 
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dons,  consists  in  the  translation  of  fundamental  Christian  truths  into 
WOTking  formube  ior  the  every-day  human  life. 

Social  and  Club  Forms.  The  year  1904,  more  than  any  previous 
year,  has  proven  in  Christian  associations  that  sodal  contact  is  .the 
vehicle  of  personal  religious  influence.  In  the  movement,  therefore, 
away  from  large  classes  to  smaller  groups,  taking  a  club  form  of  or- 
ganization, and  to  a  certain  extent  from  large  mass  meetings  to  smaller 
meetings,  tfaore  is  an  indication  of  real  progress.  More  and  mote,  es- 
pecially during  the  past  year,  groups  for  Bible-study,  or  the  conduct  of 
other  religious  featiures,  have  taken  on,  instead  of  the  class  or  committee 
form,  a  club  form  of  organization,  with  special  emphasis  upon  the 
increase  of  personal  fellowship  and  co-operation  among  the  members 
of  the  group.  In  addition  to  the  dub  form  of  organizaticni,  strong 
emphasis  has  been  laid  upon  sodal  gatherings  and  informal  teas  m 
conjunction  with  Bible  classes  and  religious  meeting 

Tratmng  of  Teachers  and  Leaders.  Partly  in  explanaticm  of  the 
advances  of  Bible-study  and  other  forms  of  religious  work,  and  partly 
as  a  necessity  resulting  from  the  extension  movement,  a  most  important 
element  of  last  year's  progress  is  foimd  in  the  great  increase  of  attention 
given  to  the  training  of  Bible  teachers  and  leaders  in  Christian  work. 

Supervision.  A  conspicuous  advance  has  been  made,  espedally  in 
the  Young  Mm's  Christian  Associations,  and  the  Young  Women's 
Christian  Associations  under  the  American  Conunittee,  in  the  delegat- 
ing of  trained  specialists  to  the  task  of  discovering  religious  opportuni- 
ties, defining  religious  problems,  suggesting  methods  of  religious  work, 
and  personally  coaching  local  leaders  for  effident  service. 

Reasons  for  Progress.  In  brief  risumi,  it  is  interesting  to  note  espe- 
cially those  things  which  have  contributed  most  largdy  to  recent  progress. 
Eight  distinct  reasons  may  be  given  for  the  growth  of  last  year: 

I.  There  has  been,  on  the  part  of  all  Christian  associations,  a  con- 
siderable broadening  of  their  field  of  operation,  faaving  reached,  especially 
in  mattei?  of  religious  instruction  and  influence,  far  beyond  their  build- 
ings and  b^ond  the  membership  or  usual  past  constituency  of  the  asso- 
dation.  The  association  buildings  have  thus  beoHne  radiating  craters 
of  Christian  influence,  and  the  organizations  themsdves  have  devdoped 
a  projective  power,  enabling  them  to  enter  upon  an  era  of  service  to  the 
large  constituency  of  young  men  and  women  of  the  entire  community. 

3.  There  has  been  a  larger  investment  of  money  than  in  previous 
years.  In  the  City  and  Railroad  Young  Men's  Christian  Association 
^one,  in  the  local  promotion  of  religious  effrat,  there  was  expended  m 
1904,  $141,000  as  against  9137,000  in  1903. 
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3.  There  has  been  a  larger  and  better  organized  working  force. 
Throughout  the  country,  in  both  men's  and  women's  associations  there 
was  reported  a  large  gain  in  effective  organization  and  definite  assump- 
tion of  responsibilities  by  workers. 

4.  More  reliable  helps  and  suggestions  have  been  available  to 
those  having  religious  work  in  charge  than  in  any  previous  year.  The 
excellent  graded  courses  provided  largely  by  the  International 
Committee,  the  increasing  volume  of  literature,  defining  exptaiences  and 
valuable  methods,  the  stimulus  of  the  international  Bible-study  exami- 
nations; the  Bible-study  courses  and  articles  on  religious  work  in  such 
publications  as  "  Association  Men  "  and  "  The  Evangel,"  tt^ether  with 
the  Increasing  correspondence  and  perscmal  counsel  of  state  and  int^- 
national  officers,  have  all  contributed  much  to  inspire  and  guide  asso- 
ciation workers  in  their  religious  effort. 

5.  More  systematic  and  aggressive  promotion  has  hetn  given  the 
Bible-study  and  other  religious  work  than  at  any  previous  time.  This 
has  been  supplied  through  the  local  association  committeemoi  and 
executives,  who  have  felt  that  the  most  important  present  duty  is  the 
establishment  of  a  more  thorough  and  far-reaching  religious  work,  and 
through  the  effort  of  state  and  international  specialists,  who  have  gath- 
ered and  distributed  most  valuable  information,  have  visited  large 
numbers  of  associations,  counseling  in  the  inauguration  and  guidance 
of  their  work,  and  have  conducted  lai^  numbers  of  institutes  for  the 
special  training  of  local  leaders  of  religious  effort. 

6.  The  past  year  has  shown  among  association  workers  a  growing 
spirit  of  willingness  to  be  unconventional,  if  the  amount  or  value  of 
their  services  might  thereby  be  increased.  As  Mr,  See  of  Brooklyn 
has  said,  "  A  characteristic  feature  of  the  year  has  been  the  work  done 
at  unconventional  times  and  in  unconventional  places."  The  freeing 
of  association  workers  from  the  shackles  of  traditional  conv^itionalities 
in  forms  and  methods  of  religious  work  explains  much  of  recent  progress 
and  brings  large  promise  of  increasing  future  power. 

7.  There  has  been  increasing  emphasis  on  all  phases  of  association 
work  as  influencing  toward  the  Christian  life.  The  present  conception 
of  religious  education  Is  not  restricted  to  include  only  those  activities 
which  bear  directly  upon  the  spiritual  life;  but,  true  to  the  model  estab- 
lished in  the  development  of  Christ  himself, — "  And  Jesus  increased 
in  wisdom  and  stature  and  in  favor  with  God  and  man," —  it  has  to 
do  with  all  that  constitutes  the  normal  life  of  a  human  being  dominated 
by  the  Christian  spirit.  The  various  Christian  associations,  therefore, 
while  at  this  period  of  their  development  laying  special  stress  upon  the 
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magnifying  of  direct  religious  agendes  affectiag  the  spiritual  life,  ex- 
pressed, both  in  statwient  and  in  the  activities  they  conducted,  their 
continued  and  growing  belief  in  the  essential  religious  value  of  the  phys- 
ical, educational,  social,  and  economic  means  employed. 

8.  There  has  been  a  greater  fullness  of  the  Spirit  and  a  new  vision. 
A  great  religious  awakening,  such  as  found  expression  in  the  Christian 
associations  last  year,  does  not  have  its  origin  in  men  or  methods,  but 
in  the  Spirit  of  the  Living  God  incarnate  in  those  who  seek  to  know  His 
will  and  to  do  it.  In  the  successes  of  last  year  many  had  a  vision  of  the 
great  unoccupied  field,  and  have  felt  the  inspiring  thrill  of  the  power  that 
is  sufficient  for  all  things. 

Conclusion.  For  the  Christian  associadons  of  North  America,  in 
the  year  1904,  to  have  claimed  by  occupation  a  wider  field;  to  have  in- 
creased religious  vitality  by  the  cultivation  of  greater  bibUcal  intelligence; 
to  have  established  the  habit  of  "  striking  while  the  iron  Is  hot  "  in  the 
youth  of  the  individual;  to  have  practicalized  spiritual  truth  by  its 
larger  application  to  the  solution  of  current  life  problems;  to  have  put 
religious  activity  on  a  social  and  fraternal,  rather  than  a  monastic  and 
patriarchal,  basis;  to  have  trained  and  set  to  the  task  of  Christian 
leadership  an  army  of  lay  workers;  and  to  have  increased  in  amount 
and  efficiency  the  forces  making  for  organization  and  promotion, — Is 
to  have  made  real  progress  —  progress  that  is  substantial,  bspiring, 
and  prophetic  of  a  greater  work,  under  God,  in  the  days  to  come. 
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ASSOCIATIONS 


I.  The  Adaptability  of  Bible-Study  to  All  Departments  of  Associa- 
tion Work.  I.  To  Women  in  Universities  and  Colleges.  The  Amer- 
ican Committee  has  for  several  years  recommended  to  the  student  asso- 
dations  the  same  courses  which  are  used  in  the  Young  Men's  Christian 
Associations.  These  courses  are  known  as  the  Student  Cycle.  They 
have  been  prepared  primarily  for  college  students  and  are  arranged 
for  daily  work.  Fifteen  to  thirty  minutes  each  day  are  required  for 
personal  preparation.  The  cycle  includes:  Studiesin  the  Life  of  Christ; 
studies  in  Old  Testament  Courses;  studies  in  the  Acts  and  EpisUes; 
studies  in  the  Teachings  of  Jesus  and  His  Apostles. 

There  are  now  535  institutions  of  learning  affiliated  with  the  Amer- 
ican Committee,  representing  nearly  40,000  students,  who  are  members 
of  the  Young  Women's  Christian  Association.  Last  year  10,567  were 
registered  in  association  Bible  classes. 

3.  To  Business  Women.  We  realize  that  adapting  Bible-study 
to  business  women  necessitates  suiting  courses  to  all  grades  of  intellectual 
ability,  to  many  phases  of  society,  with  great  inconvenience  in  meeting, 
and  with  much  indifference  on  the  part  of  many.  A^th  these  diffi- 
culties in  mind,  it  will  be  understood  why  associations  have  introduced 
so  many  methods  and  have  recognized  the  necessity  of  having  more 
short-term  courses  in  the  city  association  than  in  student  work.  In 
carefullyreviewingthereportsthathavebeen  received  recently,  it  is  ap- 
parent that  many  of  the  courses  recommended  by  the  International  Com- 
mittee of  the  Yoimg  Men's  Christian  Associations  for  city  work  are  being 
used.  These  include:  The  Life  and  Works  of  Jesus  according  to  St.  Mark; 
studies  in  the  Life  of  Jesus;  studies  in  the  Life  of  Paul;  Christ  among 
Men;  inductive  studies  of  the  Gospel  of  John.  In  addition  to  these, 
various  short  courses  that  have  been  taught  at  summer  conferences 
are  used,  besides  many  outlines  prepared  by  the  local  teachers.  Much 
remains  to  be  done  in  systematizmg  the  Bible  work  in  cities,  and  prac- 
tical plans  for  more  thorough  national  supervision  are  now  in  operaticHi. 
In  several  city  associations  there  are  more  than  aoo  persons  registered 
in  the  Bible  classes.  It  has  been  necessary,  in  many  cases,  to  introduce 
various  means  that  will  bring  out  the  principles  and  teaching  of  the 
398 
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Bible  without  having  it  take  the  form  of  a  Bible  class.  Cbapd  talks 
are  given  when  all  the  pupils  who  desire  to  do  so  meet  for  a  ten  minutes' 
service  before  the  opening  of  the  evening  classes. 

Drop-in  classes  are  becoming  quite  popular  at  the  noon  hour,  and 
enable  the  teacher  to  give  a  simple,  practical  Bible  lesson  with  helpful 
thoughts  for  every -daf  living.  life  [nvblem  talks  are  often  givoi  and 
h^kitily  received  in  factories,  when  it  would  be  impossible  to  bring  a 
direct  evangelistic  appeal.  Several  associations  are  using  the  leaflet 
which  has  been  prepared  by  Miss  Helen  Miller  Gould  for  the  purpose 
of  forming  drcks  for  the  memori^g  of  Scripture.  Series  of  Bible 
lectures  by  eminent  Bible  teachers  have  been  largely  attended  in  several 
dties  and  have  resulted  in  real  awakening  in  the  interest  of  Bible- 
study. 

3  To  Women  in  their  Homes,  The  Bible  work  that  is  most 
popular  and  effective  among  the  third  group  of  women  are  the  board 
Bible  classes  and  the  neighborhood  classes.  The  assodatioo  is  an 
interdenominational  movement,  so  the  board  members  and  committee 
workers  are  representative  women  from  the  different  churches.  There- 
fore, when  a  board  of  directors  becomes  interested  in  thdr  own  as- 
sociation Bible  classes  it  not  only  deepeis  theu:  own  spiritual  life  and 
makes  them  more  effective  board  members,  but  it  prepares  them  for 
better  service  in  their  own  churches. 

Neighborhood  Bible  classes  have  unlimited  possibihties,  and  are  in- 
creasing rapidly.  If  some  highly  respected  woman  opens  her  home 
one  morning  a  week,  invites  her  Mends,  and  secures  a  good  teacher, 
there  is  little  difficulty  about  the  class  being  sustained. 

II.     The  Agencies  Emftoyed  in  the  Development  of   Bible-study. 

1.  The  Summer  Conferences.  The  American  Committee  conducts 
ten  days'  conference  for  Bible  study,  for  the  consideration  of  approved 
methods  in  association  work,  and  for  the  development  of  the  spiritual 
life.  At  each  of  these  gatherings,  from  two  to  five  Bible  classes  are 
taught.  Many  young  women  have  received  their  first  impetus  to 
Bibte-study  at  these  axiferences,  and  numerous  classes  have  been  formed 
all  over  the  country  as  a  result  of  the  enthusiasm  shown  by  the  delegates 
upcffl  their  return. 

2.  The  Director  of  Religious  Work,  It  has  been  only  recently 
that  one  person  has  been  asked  to  give  exclusively  her  time  to  the  or- 
ganizing and  strengthenmg  of  Bible  classes,  gospel  meetings,  personal 
workers,  and  groups,  and  to  study  the  means  by  which  the  young 
WCHBCQ  caring  only  for  the  classes  to  which  they  belong  may  be  brought 
mto  touch  with  the  directly  spuitual  part  of  the  wwk.    Five  cities 
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employ  such  women,  and  several  others  are  plauung  to  add  a  directcv  of 
religious  work  to  thdr  staff  next  autumn. 

3.  Natiooal  Supervision.  It  must  be  apparent  to  all  that  a  great 
deal  of  Bible  work  is  being  done  when  there  are  10,567  enrolled  in 
student  Bible  classes,  306  separate  Bible  classes  in  the  dtj  associations, 
and  19  classes  to  be  taught  at  the  summer  conferences  of  1905.  Yet  in 
a  very  real  sense  this  is  a  year  of  beginnings,  as  the  Natimal  Bible-study 
Department  is  being  organized,  and  past  experience  proves  that  lapd 
strides  are  made  as  soon  as  the  National  Committ^  can  give  the  proper 
amount  of  supervision  and  can  provide  the  ri^t  workers. 

ni.  The  Principles  UndeHying  Successful  Associatum  Bible  Work. 
The  importance  of  adequate  courses  of  Bible-study  is  fully  appreciated. 
Numerous  interviews  are  bemg  held  with  well-known  Bible  teachers 
on  the  subject,  so  that  the  courses  now  in  print  and  of  real  value  may 
be  utilized.  Tlie  Bible-study  Department  will  serve  as  an  index  finger 
pointing  classes  to  the  courses  best  adapted  to  their  use,  and  it  will 
not  assume  to  meet  the  varied  needs  through  the  preparation  of  entirely 
new  courses. 

The  importance  of  competent  instruction  is  recognized  also.  Horatx 
Mann  says,  "  The  problem  is  not  the  founding  of  the  school,  but  the 
finding  of  the  schoohnaster."  In  student  Bible  work  those  in  the 
classes  should  study  in  such  a  way  as  to  prepare  themselves  to  teach 
others.  If  the  10,000  young  women  now  enrolled  in  student  classes 
had  this  thought  thoroughly  instilled,  and  should  study  throughout  the 
college  course  with  this  aim  in  mind,  it  would  do  much  in  solving  the 
problem  of  finding  Sunday  school  teachers,  leaders  of  our  yoimg  people's 
meeting,  and  Bible  teachers  for  our  city  association  Bible  classes. 


In  all  the  associattCHis  connected  with  the  International  Board  — 
and  they  are  located  in  all  of  our  larger  dties  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific  —  the  study  of  the  Bible  is  most  important.  All  have  Bible 
dasses  on  Sunday,  and  most  of  them  have  Bible-study  classes  throu^ 
the  week.  Of  course,  the  kind  of  Bible-study  that  can  be  done  by 
the  overworked,  unstudious  working-^ls  must  differ  widely  from  that 
done  in  schooh  And  colleges.  The  historical  coiuses  seem  to  be  tm- 
popular,  neither  do  the  students  who  attend  the  Sunday  services  care 
so  much  for  the  critical  study,  but  they  enjoy  and  talk  about  that  which 
can  be  made  practical  and  assimilated  in  every-day  life.    The  topical 
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plan  meets  with  tlie  lai^est  measure  of  success.  Biographical  talks 
and  characters  from  the  Bible  are  also  much  enjoyed. 

The  Bible-study  classes  differ  from  the  Sunday  services  in  having 
smaller  numbers  taking  up  the  study  as  they  would  any  otbw  topic  and 
doing  real  work.  These  courses  of  study  cover  a  broader  field  and  are 
more  thorough.  The  enthusiasm  which  is  developed  in  these  classes 
depends  largely  on  the  teacher.  The  aim  is  to  open  up  the  beauties  of 
the  wonderful  Book,  to  foster  the  love  for  it,  and  to  teach  the  pupils 
how  to  &nd  its  spiritual  help  for  themselves. 

The  mid-day  services  at  the  factories  are  a  special  feature  of  many 
of  our  associations,  and  though  brief  and  simple  and  practical,  they  are 
much  enjoyed. 

Another  me±od  of  reaching  the  young  women  is  through  the  "  Fa- 
miliar Talks  "  on  some  erery-day  topic  which  will  be  of  interest  to  them. 
Sometimes  they  are  announced  with  a  fanciful  tide  or  one  rather  mys- 
terious, so  that  curiosity  will  draw  them  to  be  listeners,  and  talkers  too, 
for  the  aim  has  been  to  draw  them  out,  and  to  make  them  formulate 
their  ideas  by  putting  them  into  remarks  or  questions.  Under  the 
general  topic  of  "  What  shall  we  talk  about?"  Paul's  instructions  to 
the  Philippians  was  made  to  cover  a  winter's  monthly  talks,  by  taking 
one  topic  at  a  time,  and  giving  it  a  special  title;  for  instance,  the  "  good 
repute  "  was  called  "  What  other  people  think  of  us."  "  Prisoners," 
"  Other  people's  queer  ways,"  and  "  The  power  of  friction  "  were  topics 
which  gave  opportunity,  through  everyday  things,  to  touch  a  deeper 
thought. 
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THE  RELIGIOUS  EDUCATION  OF  BOYS 
EDWARD  B.  KAIGHN,  M.D. 

BIBLE  CLASS  TEACHES,  SAM  ANTONIO,  TEXAS 

What  are  the  characteristics  of  the  ad(^e5cent  boy  differentiating 
him  from  the  child  and  the  adult  ?  To  mention  but  a  few,  there  are 
the  manifest  physical  signs  of  rapidly  lengthening  arms  and  legs  and 
broadening  shoulders;  the  disappearing  of  rounded  childish  features 
for  the  squarer  jaw  and  stronger  lines  of  dawning  maturity;  the  shifting 
of  the  voice,  with  many  creaks  and  squeaks  and  growls  to  a  lower  def , 
the  rapid  increase  in  weight,  and  the  incipient  signs  of  a  mustache. 
These  and  many  other  physical  characteristics  are  evident  to  the  dullest 
observer.  The  psychological  characteristics  are  probably  just  as  great, 
if  not  so  strikingly  obvious.  The  senses,  as  a  rule,  become  keener,  the 
power  to  reason  strongly  develops,  and  the  feelings  are  increasin^y 
under  better  control  than  during  childhood.  It  is  common  experience 
that  the  adolescent  has  spells  of  laziness  or  dullness,  or  great  activity 
or  crankiness.  His  views  of  right  and  wrong,  justice  and  injustice,  and 
the  good  and  the  bad  are  apt  to  be  rigid,  and  he  is  willing  to  measure 
himself  by  the  standards  he  sets  for  others.  He  is  at  once  practical  and 
very  much  of  an  idealist.  He  is  secretive  and  self-conscious,  and  actm- 
finned  hero -worshiper.  When  in  physical  danger  he  is  courageous 
to  the  point  of  foolhardiness,  but  in  moral  situations  somewhat  of  a 
coward.  A  new-bom  social  impulse  impels  him  to  associate  with  boys 
of  his  own  age.in  a  more  or  less  weU-organized  gang.  The  sentiment 
of  the  gang  determines  many  of  his  actions,  and  strongly  influences  his 
states  of  mind.  His  interest  in  out-door  life  is  strong,  as  shown  by  his 
fondness  for  hunting,  camping,  and  athletics.  He  finds  restraints  of 
any  sort  irksome,  and  he  wants  liberties  denied  his  younger  brother. 
It  is  a  time  of  forming  warm  friendships  with  older  people,  as  well  as 
with  those  of  his  own  age. 

The  spirit  of  altruism  seems  to  have  its  birth  in  adolescence.  The 
unwillingness  of  a  child  to  subordinate  himself  in  his  games  is  in  marked 
contrast  to  the  team  play  manifest  in  adolescent  sports.  That  it  is  a 
time  of  religious  impressibihty  all  studies  lead  us  to  believe.  Just  to 
what  degree  this  spiritual  awakening  may  be  due  to  an  unconscious 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  adolescent  to  correct  the  faulty  teaching  of 
earlier  years,  or  to  realize  those  states  of  feeling  expected  to  accompany 
n  of  a  mature  sinner,  we  do  not  know. 
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Hov  may  this  knowledge  guide  the  association  worker  in  the  re- 
ligious education  of  boys? 

In  the  first  place,  it  may  help  to  give  the  work  a  better  aim.  We  see 
that  the  adolescent  period  is  one  of  rapid  growth  and  adjustment.  It 
is  the  whole  boy,  and  not  only  a  part  of  him,  that  is  growing  and  under- 
going adjustment,  and  we  cannot  concern  ourselves  simply  with  his 
soul  and  neglect  all  of  the  rest.  The  Young  Men's  Christian  Associa- 
tion is  unique  among  religious  agencies  in  its  recognition  of  man's  all- 
round  nature,  but  we  do  violence  to  the  idea  when  we  try  to  separate 
into  distinct  natures  the  body,  the  mind,  and  the  soul.  It  is  the  whole 
boy  that  we  are  to  help  into  the  richest  and  fullest  life.  With  that  aim, 
the  gymnasium  may  be  more  of  a  religious  agency  than  the  Bible  class. 
It  should  be  at  least  as  much.  The  boy  himself  takes  to  this  all-round 
idea.  To  have  Christ  with  >iim  in  his  sports,  to  help  him  have  a 
strong  mind,  to  help  him  love  and  serve  the  other  fellows,  is  the  burden 
of  the  spontaneous  prayers  we  often  hear  from  the  lips  of  boys  about 
the  summer-night  camp-fire  or  in  the  boys'  meeting. 

In  the  next  place,  this  knowledge  give?  us  points  of  contact  with  the 
boy.  For  instance,  there  is  the  gang  instinct.  This  may  be  made  to 
contribute  instead  of  being  a  menace  to  the  boy's  higher  —  that  is, 
religious  —  life.  To  illustrate,  the  conventicmal  agencies  of  religious 
culture  in  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  are  the  Bible  class 
and  religious  meeting,  but  instead  of  an  unorganized  meeting  modeled 
in  most  respects  like  an  adult  gathering,  a  club  may  be  organized  of 
the  entire  membership,  with  officers,  dues,  rules,  etc., —  boys  readily 
take  to  parliamentary  law, —  and  the  particular  form  of  meeting  or 
means  to  religious  culture  may  be  carried  tm  by  the  leading  boys  with 
but  tittle  adult  supervision.  Bibte  classes  may  be  organized  in  the  same 
way.    There  are  some  so  organized  where  the  boys  debate  on  Bible  topics. 

The  fondness  for  secrecy  in  organization  has  been  taken  advantage 
of  for  the  religious  good  of  boys  in  some  associations  in  the  organizing  of 
Bible  classes  on  a  Greek-letter  fraternity  basis,  with  all  that  it  Implies 
of  initiations,  grips,  signs,  passwords,  secret  sessions,  and  pins  of  mystic 
significance.  There  is  the  gang  idea  for  younger  boys  of  red  Indian 
organizatifHi,  with  braves,  sagamores,  and  sachems. 

Another  point  of  contact  is  the  faero-worsbiping  tendency.  All 
the  notorious  prize-fighters  have  an  immense  following  among  boys  of 
all  classes.  The  feats  of  our  naval  and  military  heroes  during  the 
Spanish-American, war  stirred  boydom  to  the  core.  The  most  eloquent 
clergyman  in  the  dty  will  not  attract  boys  to  a  religious  meeting  to  half 
the  extent  the  popular  Yale  or  Harvard  half-bac^  will.  The  boy  is 
quick  to  recognize  that  the  fighter  or  runnw  or  football-player  must  use 
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his  brains  as  weU  as  his  muscles.  He  knows  that  the  clever  or  "  foxy  " 
athlete  is  usually  the  winner.  To  admire  mental  and  moral  strength 
is  the  next  natural  step  that  we  may  help  tiie  boy  to  take.  The  material 
for  illustration  and  study  may  not  only  be  drawn  from  the  Old  and 
New  Testament  characters,  but  from  the  fascinating  field  of  missionary 
effort,  with  its  heroes  of  the  Faith.  All  history  in  the  past  and  history 
in  the  making  furnish  examples  of  men  and  women  who  fought  and 
sacrificed  for  high  principles.  The  heroes  are  not  all  dead.  We  can 
make  more  vivid  the  Josephs  and  Samuels,  Joshuas  and'  Daniels,  of 
ancient  times  by  combining  with  their  study  their  modem  types  from 
industrial,  professional,  oe  political  life.  The  point  is  to  take  every 
advantage  of  the  hero-loving  instinct  to  bring  to  the  boy  the  examples 
of  the  best  sort  of  heroism,  to  help  him  to  feel  that  present-day  living  is 
not  all  pleasure-seeking  or  money-grubbing,  and  that  there  is  a  chance 
for  him  to  do  something  heroic.  Jesus  Christ  may  be  made  the  boys' 
Hero  as  well  as  the  boys'  Saviour.  Because  the  boy  is  a  hero- worshiper 
he  is  an  idealist.  He  will  overlook  the  faults  and  magnify  the  virtues  of 
his  ideal.  Usually  the  ideal  takes  on  the  Sesh  and  blood  of  some  older 
person  whom  he  thoroughly  likes  and  whose  ways  of  doing  and  ways 
of  thinking  he  promptly  imitates. 

Within  a  year  or  so  a  number  of  boys'  departments  have  secured  ex- 
cellent results  in  their  Bible-class  work  by  having  popular  older  boys 
act  as  teachers.  Judged  by  educational  standards,  the  teadiing  does 
not  rank  very  high,  but  it  ties  up  a  group  of  boys  to  some  one  whom 
they  sincerely  believe  in  and  whom  they  want  to  be  like.  The  older 
boy  feels  the  responsibility  of  his  position  as  most  adult  teachers  do  not, 
and  he  is  being  developed  in  usefulness,  instead  of  being  just  aredpient 
of  the  privil^es  the  association  offers. 

We  find  the  adolescent  boy  to  be  a  realist  as  well  as  an  idealist.  To 
succeed  in  his  religious  education,  we  must  keep  in  mind  real  ends. 
Rehgious  impulses  must  have  a  practical  outlet  in  something  more  than 
glibbess  in  answering  questions  in  the  Bible  class.  In  fact,  too  much 
religious  work  for  the  boy  is  separated  frran  the  real  life  of  the  boy. 
It  is  too  external.  It  is  a  matter  to  the  boy  for  a  definite  time  and 
definite  place  and  from  a  definite  book.  We  must  make  it  easy  for  the 
boy  to  give  expression  to  his  religious  impulses  in  many  ways  of  useful 
effort.  Help  him  to  find  opportunities  that  are  religious,  in  the  broad 
sense  as  well  as  in  the  more  restricted.  Praying  or  talking  to  another 
boy  about  Christ  is  good;  so  is  keeping  the  back  alley  clean. 

Service  for  the  good  of  others  counteracts  a  tendency  for  too  much 
introspection;  a  tendency  in  some  cases  running  into  mwbidness,  with 
much  attending  mental  suffering. 
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OUTLINZS  OF  A  CoiJEBE  DJ  PhILANTHBOPIES 
PROFESSOR  H.  M.  BURR 

INTKaMATIOMAL  YODNO  UEh'b  CHXISTIAK  ASBOdATIOM  TKAININa -SCHOOL, 

BFBiNonKLD,  HASSACHUSErrs 

The  following  outline  has  been  prepared  id  resp<»ise  to  the  request 
of  the  committee  of  the  Department  of  AssoaatioDS  for  a  course  of 
twenty-five  lessons  in  "  Philanthri^ies. "  It  was  the  intention  of  the 
committee  that  the  word  "  philanthropy"  should  be  used  in  its  large 
sense,  thus  allowing  the  treatment  of  the  "  Problems  of  a  Twentieth- 
century  City  "  under  that  head.  Before  outlining  such  a  course,  It  is 
in  order  to  give  some  reasons  why  such  a  course  should  have  an  im- 
portant place  in  a  curriculiun  of  religious  education. 

Such  a  curriculum  must  include  not  merely  the  study  of  the  nature 
and  history  of  religion  and  the  psychology  of  the  religious  nature,  but 
also  the  activities  of  religion.  By  religious  activities  is  meant  those  to 
which  men  are  inspired  by  a  religious  motive,  or  which  are  the  products 
of  religious  institutions  or  incentives.  It  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  enter 
into  any  careful  analysis  of  the  nature  of  the  religious  motive.  It  is 
enough  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  from  the  beginning  Christianity 
has  expressed  itself  in  {^lilanthropy.  A  genuine  love  to  God  has  always 
expressed  itself  in  the  service  of  man.  Such  being  the  case,  a  study 
of  the  prindpUs  and  practice  of  social  service  must  be  of  first  importance 
in  religious  education;  and  that,  not  merely  for  the  sake  of  religious 
intelh'gence,  but  for  the  development  of  the  reUgious  nature. 

A  study  of  philanthropy  will  naturally  center  in  the  dty,  since 
cities  are  the  strategic  points  of  our  modem  dvilization.  In  the  dties 
are  massed,  not  merely  the  most  powerful  economic  and  political  forces, 
but  also  the  most  powerful  ethical  and  educational  forces.  In  the 
dties  all  the  forces  which  make  for  righteousness  and  against  it  meet 
in  deadly  conflict.  We  find  there  are  not  merely  all  the  problems  ot 
the  ages  past,  but  of  the  age  present  and  to  come.  Cities  are  on  the 
firing-line  of  the  march  of  civilization. 

The  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  is  itself  a  product  of  d^ 
life.  It  is  an  organized  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  church  to  meet  one 
of  the  most  pressing  needs  of  dty  life,  a  sodal  center  for  yoimg  tnen, 
where  all  wholesome  and  educative  Influences  shall  be  massed  attract- 
ively and  effectivdy.    We  have  long  since  recognized  that  the  effective 
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worker  must  be  an  expert  in  all  that  pertains  to  the  life  of  young  moi. 
It  is  evident  that  the  men  who  are  in  the  field  are  realizing  that  the; 
must  study  not  only  the  young  man  himself,  but  the  great  dty  of  wbidi 
he  is  an  oi^anic  part.  The  secretaries  and  directors  of  the  association 
must  become  experts  in  municipal  sociology.  In  studying  the  lives  of 
young  men,  they  will  become  so  of  necessity.  As  a  matter  of  foot,  the 
officers  of  the  association  constitute  a  natural  bureau  of  information 
as  to  all  the  forces  and  conditions  of  city  life  which  affect  young  men. 
In  some  of  our  largest  and  most  effective  associations,  the  secretaries 
are  becoming  recognized  as  specialists  in  the  problems  of  dty  life,  both 
to  the  benefit  of  the  dty  and  their  own  work. 

In  order  to  meet  these  conditions,  it  is  dear  that  the  study  of  munidpal 
sodolf^  should  be  a  part  of  the  training  of  those  who  are  to  be  leaders 
in  association  work,  but  in  addition  to  this  there  is  a  large  group  of 
young  men  in  every  dty  community  who  need  to  study  intelligendy  and 
thoroughly  the  problems  of  dty  life  and  the  forces  which  make  for  dvic 
righteousness. 

The  following  is  the  outline  of  a.  course  of  twenty-five  such  lessons, 
designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  young  men  in  our  average  assodalions. 
It  is  a  modification  of  a  course  given  to  the  students  in  the  YoungMen's 
Christian  Association  Training  School  in  Springfield,  where  a  similar 
course  is  being  followed  in  the  local  Association, 

Owing  to  limitations  of  time  and  space,  only  the  general  headings 
of  the  lessons  have  been  given,  with  a  suggestive  but  not  complete  bibli- 
ography. 

The  conduct  of  the  course  in  any  spedal  field  will  be  determined 
by  local  conditions,  and  the  teachers,  speakers,  and  books  which  are 
available.  The  foUowing  suggestions  will  apply,  however,  in  most  city 
associations:  The  class  should  be  organized  as  a  dub,  say  a  "  Gvic 
Club,"  or  a  "  Social  Welfare  Club,"  with  president,  vice-preadent, 
secretary,  treasurer,  and  at  least  a  programme  and  sodal  committee.  It 
will  help  the  effectiveness  of  the  dub  immensely  if  a  man  of  high  standing 
in  the  commmiity  can  be  secured  as  president.  If  possible,  a  teacher 
should  be  chosen  who  is  familiar  with  the  general  field  to  be  covered, 
and  a  specialist  in  some  part  of  it.  To  him  should  be  given  the  general 
organization  of  the  course  of  study  and  the  assignment  of  special  topics 
of  investigation  to  members  of  the  dub.  If  the  dub  or  class  is  w^ 
officered  and  respectable  in  size  and  enthusiasm,  it  will  not  be  difficult 
to  get  in  as  speakers  men  who  are  spcdalists  in  some  department  of 
philanthropy,  or  who  are  or  have  been  in  the  service  of  the  dty.  A 
large  dub  will  be  able  to  attract  speakers  of  more  than  local  fame. 
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Ideally,  as  large  a  Dumber  of  themes  as  possible  should  be  given  to  the 
members  of  the  club  for  investigatioD.  Care  must  be  taken,  however, 
to  distribute  such  studies  in  such  a  way  as  to  break  up  any  monotony. 
Club  suppers  and  occasional  "  ladies'  nights  "  will  add  to  the  enthu^- 
asm  of  the  organization,  and  so  to  the  quality  of  its  work. 

The  following  suggestions  may  be  of  help  in  carrying  out  such  a  couise 
as  the  one  outlined.  "  The  City  in  its  Relation  to  Civilization  "  may 
be  the  theme  of  an  inspirational  and  suggestive  address  given  by  the 
teacher  or  any  capable  man  in  sympathy  with  the  aims  of  the  dub. 
After  such  an  address  will  be  a  good  time  to  organize  the  dub.  "  The 
Growth  of  Modem  Cities  "  can  probably  best  be  treated  by  the  teacher, 
making  use  of  the  charts  given  in  the  last  Statistical  Atlas.  The  sub- 
jects of  lessons  3 , 4,  5, 6,  can  be  divided  between  specialists  and  members 
of  the  dass.  The  dty  physician,  the  chairman  of  the  board  of  health, 
the  dty  forester,  and  the  ofEcers  of  local  hospital  associations  should  be 
available.  As  to  how  far  the  problems  of  morals,  less(»is  7,  8,  9,  10, 
may  be  studied  through  investigations  of  local  conditicms,  th^e  will 
be  difference  of  opinion.  The  literature  of  the  subject  is  copious  and 
well  adapted  to  analysis  by  members  of  the  dub.  In  the  study  of  the 
problems  of  philanthropy  the  representatives  of  local  institutions  can 
be  used,  but  members  of  the  dub  should  be  encouraged  to  visit  them 
and  report.  The  prindpal  of  the  high  school,  the  superintendent  of 
schools  or  teachers  should  be  enlisted  in  the  discussion  of  the  problems 
of  education.  To  lend  variety  to  the  work,  the  problems  of  adminis- 
tation  might  be  treated  through  dub  debates,  while  dty  oSdals  may 
be  secured  to  explain  the  nature  of  their  work.  The  representatives 
of  various  welfare  agendes  will  naturally  explain  the  work  of  their  or- 
ganizations. The  last  theme,  "  Christianity  and  the  Social  Spirit," 
should  be  presented  by  the  very  largest  man  available,  and  should  be 
the  grand  summing  up  of  the  year's  work.  . 

The  Problems  of  a  Twentieth  Centurv  Citv 
Introductoty 
Lesson  i.    The  City  in  its  Rdation  to  Civilization.    Historical. 
Lesson  3.    The  Growth  of  Modem   Cities.    Causes  and  Conse- 
quences. 

HeaUh 
Lesson  3.    Dwellings.    Tenements  and  Tenement-house  Reform. 
Lesson  4.    Streets  —  Relation  to  Heahh,  Cleaning,  Regulation,  Use. 
Lesson  5.    Parks,  Playgrounds,  Public  Baths,  Recreation  Piers,  etc. 
Lesson  6.    Hospitals  and  Sanitaria,  Public  Hygiene. 
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Morals 

Lesstm  7.  The  Saloon.  Its  Sodal  FunctioD,  SuppressioD,  Substitu- 
tion. 

Lesson  8.    The  Brothel.  The  Sodal  Evil.  Control  of  Prostitution. 

Lesson  9.  The  Theater.  Wholesome  and  Unwholesome  Amuse- 
ment. 

Lesson  10.    The  Gambling  Den.    The  Gambling  Habit  in  Business. 

PhUatUhropy 

Lesson  11.  The  Care  of  Dependents,  Orphans,  Paupers,  etc. 

Lesson  la.  The  Care  of  Defectives,  Idiots,  Insane,  Blind,  etc. 

Lesson  13.  The  Care  of  Delinquents,  Jails,  Reformatories,  Courts, 
Police. 

Lesson  14.  The  Organization  of  Charities,  Indoor  and  Outdoor  Re- 
lief. 

Lesson  15.  Welfare  Work.    Special  Work  in  Store  and  Shop. 

Education 
Lesson  16.    The  Public  School.     Its  Functicm  and  Admintatrati<». 
LessfAi  17.    School  Extension.    The  Wider  Utilization  of  Buildings. 
Lesson  18.     Technical  and  Physical  Education.    Religious  Educa- 
tion. 

Adrntnislration 
Lesson  19.    The  Mayor,  Council,  Aldermen,  Departments,  Choice 
and  Control. 

Lesson  30.    Municipal  Reform.    "  The  Shame  of  American  Cities." 

Wdfare  Agencies 
Lesson  ai.    The  Church.    Work  of  Institutional  Church. 
Lesson  23.    The  Social  Settlements.    Neighborhood  Guilds. 
Lesson  23.    The   Young   Men's  and  Young  Women's  Christian 


Lesson  34.    Other  Welfare  Agencies. 

Lesson  25.    The  Social  Mission  of  Christianity. 
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XI.    YOUNG  PEOPLE'S  SOCIETIES 

A  MORE  COMPREHENSIVE  BASIS  FOR  THE  UNION  OF 
YOUNG  PEOPLE  IN  THEIR  SOCIETIES 


Young  people's  societies  ought  to  furnish,  through  organized  sug- 
gestion, opportunity  for  the  conversion  of  impressions  of  truth  into 
expressions  of  character  and  servi<x;  opportunity  to  translate  truth- 
impressions  into  action-expressions. 

Young  people  need  just  this  organized  effort  for  expression  of  im- 
pression, and  this,  because  they  need  the  guidance,  the  inspiriting  and 
energizing, — the  genius,  in  a  word,  for  Christian  living.  We  must  in- 
struct them  in  the  facts  of  religion,  educate  them  in  the  spirit  of  religion, 
and  energize  them  on  the  practice  of  religion,  by  organizing  them  for 
service  and  character-making.  Every  church,  Bible  school,  and  young 
people's  society  should  have  these  three  principles  for  maturing  of 
the  instruction  given:  (o)  Educate  the  young  people  in  reli^rai; 
(6)  evangelize  them  through  that  education;  and  (c)  organize 
them  for  the  practice  of  the  truth  learned  and  the  life  gained  through 
the  Holy  Spirit. 

As  at  present  constituted,  young  people's  societies  are  not  inclusive 
of  all  the  forms  of  Christian  service;  but  are  organized  around  one 
form,  and  only  indifferenUy  acknowledge  and  cultivate  other  forms 
of  Christian  service.  They  are  organized  around  the  prayer-meeting 
idea.  They  are  not  broad  enough  at  the  base.  They  permit  any  form 
of  Christian  service;  they  rehire  one  fonn.  When  the  requirement 
is  met,  the  members  may  engage  in  many  services;  until  the  require- 
ment is  met,  no  matter  how  many  forms  of,  or  how  much  of,  service 
is  done,  one  cannot  be  a  member.  Explicitly  in  a  pledge,  or  implicitly 
in  a  constitution,  the  organi&c  principle,  the  basis  of  union,  is  the  prayer- 
meeting,  conducting  it  or  takuig  part  in  it.  -  That  is  sine  qua  turn. 
After  that,  several  things;  equal  with  that,  or  befcHe  it,  nothing.  That 
is  why  in  almost  any  church,  it  is  true  that  a  larger  portion  of  young 
people  are  not  in  these  societies.  That  is  why  these  societies,  as  at 
present  constituted,  cannot  meet  this  need.  Thousands  of  young  peo- 
ple cannot  worthily,  or  to  edification,  either  pray  or  exhort  in  meeting. 
Thousands  more  ought  not,  because  of  immaturity  of  experience,  lack 
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of  knowledge,  and  failure  of  character.  Thousands  more  should  be 
at  home  when  evening  meetings  are  held,  and  have  no  advantage  to 
Christian  character  in  being  abroad  nights,  when  they  should  be  at 
home  under  protection  of  parents.  EspeciaUy  is  this  true  of  junior 
societies.  The  pity  of  putting  all  young  people  through  that  test  of 
speaking  in  meetingl  The  blunders  many  have  made  in  supposing 
that  that  is  the  goal  of  Christian  service,  or,  as  some  think,  the  essence 
of  itt  The  pathos  of  the  junior  societies  1  with  their  temptation  to 
unreality,  and  the  attempts  of'the  children  to  bear  testimcsiy  concern- 
ing a  Christian  experience  they  never  had,  and  never  could  have,  nor- 
mally, at  their  age.  My  point  is,  simply,  that  the  prayer-meeting  is 
not  all,  nor  is  it  the  essential  Christian  service. 

The  true  and  comprehensive  basis  for  such  an  organizaticai  as  I 
have  in  mind,  and  such  as  young  people  need — the  true  basis — is, 
any  form  of  Ckrislian  service.  Any  one  willing  to  give  himself  to  any 
form  of  Christian  service  should  be  includwl  in  the  membership, 
come  under  direction  of,  and  co-operate  with,  the  society.  The  prayer- 
meeting  service  is  one,  and  a  profoundly  important,  form  of  that  ser- 
vice; but  there  are  others.  A  primary  element  in  the  final  form  of 
young  people's  societies  is,  that  the  basis  oj  union  shall  be  made  to  be 
comprehensive,  and  the  essential  test  of  membershif,  simply  some  kind 
o}  service  done  for  Christ's  sake. 

It  is  my  firm  and  growing  conviction  that  the  young  people's 
society  in  a  church  should  be  the  manual-training  department,  the 
school  of  practice,  the  workshop,  for  the  expression  in  deeds  of  tbe 
truth  learned  in  the  study  of  God's  word,  and  in  the  preachmg  of  the 
minister. 

The  present  plan  of  the  young  people's  or^inization  is  artificial  and 
mechanical,  analytic  and  not  constructive.  It  applies  a  test  as  the 
basis  for  a  general  organization,  and  then  attempts  to  set  at  a  variety 
of  work  (in  so  far  as  it  departs  from  one  idea  at  all)  those  who  have 
first  submitted  to  the  test. 

The  true  plan  appears  to  be  to  have  organized  groups,  undertaking 
such  things  as  they  may  wish  to  do,  or  can  do,  or  as  are  appropriate 
for  them.  These  groups  should  then  be  federated  in  a  general  organi- 
zation, the  membership  basis  of  whidi  comprehends  all  those  things 
included  in  the  groups,  and  any  others  which  may  be  apparent  as 
likely  to  become  the  <£ntral  idea  of  other  groups.  Such  a  plan  is 
inductive,  constructive,  and  comprehensive. 

I  herewith  submit  a  proposed  or  model  constitution,  suggesting 
the  form  of  such  an  organization. 
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Model  Constitotion  for  Youno  People's  Unions 

Preaicble.  Id  order  to  the  unification  of  young  people's  work  in 
those  diurches  where  there  &re  a  number  of  organizatiims  composed 
of  young  people,  the  following  model  constitution  is  recommended: 

Naice.    This  organization  shall  be  called  "  +  of  the  church." 

Object,  Its  object  shall  be  the  correlation  of  the  various  dq>art- 
ments  of  young  people's  worlc,  and  the  dose  relation  of  it  to  the  work 
of  the  church  itself,  under  the  leadership  of  the  Pastor. 

Meubership.  The  membership  shall  consist  of  all  those  who  are 
members  of  the  existing  organizations  of  young  people  in  the  church, 
which  have  received  the  approval  of  the  church;  and  of  monbers  of 
all  organizations  of  young  people  which  ma;^  ^  formed  with  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  church  hereafter;  or  any  other  young  persons  who  will 
declare  their  purpose  to  engage  in  some  raie  or  more  forms  of  Christian 

The  Coitncil  of  Confeeence.  There  shall  be  a  Council  of  Con- 
ference, consisting  of  the  Pastor,  the  President  and  Secretary  of  each 
young  people's  organization,  of  which  Council  the  Pastor  shall  be  the 
Chairman,  which  shall  meet  at  least  occe  a  month,  to  consider  the  en- 
tixe  work  of  the  young  people  of  the  diurch.  The  representatives,  in 
this  Council,  of  the  different  organizations,  shall  report,  to  their  re- 
spective bodies,  such  plans  as  have  been  suggested  by  the  coundl  for 
the  advancement  of  the  work  as  a  whole.  This  Council  shaU  prepare 
by-laws  for  the  government  of  the  union,  and  present  the  same  for 
adoption  by  members  of  the  union.  This  Council  shall  also  seek  out 
young  persons  who  for  any  reason  cannot  engage  in  any  oi  the  forms 
of  service  represented  by  the  affiliated  bodies,  but  who  will  commit 
themselves  individually  to  some  other  definite  Christian  service. 

RsLiinoH  of  Union  to  Affilutzd  Societie&.  The  different 
organizations,  while  being  left  free  to  carry  out  plans  of  their  own 
initiation,  shall  be  regarded  as  departments  of  the  Voung  People's 
Union,  and  will  be  expected  to  maintain  the  closest  affiliation  with 
each  other,  under  the  general  direction  of  the  Council  of  Conference. 

Meetings  of  the  Union,  The  Union  shall  hold  quarterly  meet- 
ings for  general  open  discussion,  proposing  new  work,  organization  of 
new  departments,  etc. 

Relation  of  the  Union  to  Existing  Young  People's  Unions. 
It  is  advised,  in  case  there  is  a  young  people's  society  already  existing  in 
the  church,  if  this  Constitution  is  adopted,  that,  to  avoid  confusion 
of  names,  the  title  of  the  esdstmg  body  be  changed  to  "  The  Devotional 
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League  of  the , "  thus   indicating  that  the  existing  society  is  a 

department  of  the  new  Union.' 

Type  of  the  Pledge.  "  Relying  upon  Divine  help,  I  hereby  de- 
clare my  purpose  to  be  true  to  Christ  in  all  things  and  at  all  times; 
to  seek  the  New  Testament  standard  of  Christian  experience  and 
life;  and  to  engage  actively  in  one  or  more  lines  of  Christian  service." 

Kinds  of  Orcanizations  Eligible.  Among  the  organizations  or 
societies  such  as  are  in  mind  for  this  affiliation  are  Baptist  Young 
People's  Unions,  Christian  Endeavor  Societies,  Epworth  Leagues, 
Westminster  Leagues,  Young  People's  Societies,  King's  Daughters  and 
Song,  Boys'  Clubs,  Girls'  Clubs,  Missionary  Circles,  Farther  Light 
Circles,  Young  Men's  Associations,  Young  Women's  Associations,  etc. 
All  members  of  these  and  kindred  societies,  groups,  dubs  (they  being 
approved  by  the  church),  are  eligible  to  membership  in  this  Union. 

By-Laws.  To  this  Constitution  may  be  added,  by  method  described 
in  the  section  on  "  Council  of  Conference,"  all  by-laws,  rules  of  order, 
etc.,  desired  by  any  Union  for  its  government. 

The  question  what  hues  of  organization  should  be  followed  for  the 
groups  in  the  proposed  federation  or  union,  is  of  serious  moment. 
One  or  two  principles  must  imdoubtedly  be  followed,  (u)  Every 
group  should  be  engaged  in  the  culture  of  Christian  character  through 
some  educational  or  study  work,  and  likewise  engaged  in  some  service 
for  expression  of  character  and  its  culture  in  missionary  or  benevo- 
lent or  social  work.  That  is,  each  group  should  have  as  its  aim  an 
inner  culture  and  an  outer  service.  If  the  method  followed  is  to  be 
the  organization  of  the  Bible  school  classes,  some  study  additional  to 
that  undertaken  in  the  Bible  school  should,  if  possible,  be  made  a  dis- 
tinct feature. 

(b)  We  should  not  endeavor  to  limit  the  forms  of  expression  to 
such  only  as  may  be  universally  used,  failure  in  most  cases  arising 
from  the  endeavor  to  find  some  one  form  equally  applicable  and  help- 
ful to  ail.  We  must  keep  In  mind  the  infinite  variety  of  temperament 
ability,  habit,  and  education,  so  that  the  suggested  forms  shall  touch  as 
many  of  the  varied  types  among  the  young  people  as  is  possible. 

.(c)  We  should  not  insist  upon  mature  expression  of  Christian 
character  from  immature  Christian  young  peo[^.  Therefore  the 
kinds  of  service  to  be  regarded  as  acceptable  need  not  all  of  them  pre- 
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sent  the  form  of  mature  piety;  but  need  only  have  the  qualities  of 
utiU^,  benevolence,  morality,  and  a  general  helpfulness  which  looks 
toward  a  sane  and  mature  piety. 

What  can  we  do,  what  shall  we  do,  while  waiting  for  the  possibility 
of  such  an  organizatifm  ? 

I.  Try  to  persuade  your  young  people's  society  to  organize  on 
this  comprehensive  basis.  Point  out  the  failure  to  include  all  young 
people  in  church,  and  especially  to  save  to  the  Bible  school  and  church 
the  young  men  and  women  slipping  away.  Exalt  to  due  and  proper 
place  all  forms  of  Christian  activity. 

3.  If  you  cannot  persuade  the  young  people  so  to  organize,  as  to 
include  freely  all  who  will  do  something  for  Christ,  without  requiring  the 
prayer-meeting  test,  then  organize  your  Bible  school  classes,  each  class 
by  itself,  around  some  form  of  service,  which  they  may  voluntarily 
choose  to  enter  upon.  Here,  I  believe,  is  one  way  of  preserving  the 
interest  of  young  people  in  the  Bible  school,  and  of  retaining  the  scholars 
at  that  age,  when  they  are  wont  to  give  up  the  school. 

There  is  also  a  group  of  social  reasons  why  the  organized  dass  is 
the  best  way  to  organize  the  young  people  in  the  school  and  churi^. 
Nowhere  in  the  church  have  the  young  people  associated  themselves 
in  a  group  so  much,  or  so  nearly  wholly,  because  of  sodal  affinities, 
as  in  the  average  Bible  school  dass.  They  begin  as  a  class  in  the 
wholly  democratic  spirit  of  little  children,  and  are  advanced  in  a  body 
to  the  intermediate  department,  but  difierentiaticMi  soon  begins.  Some 
drop  out,  some  seek  other  classes,  new  scholars,  generally  social  com- 
rades, are  brought  in,  and  the  changes  of  evolution  continue  until  it  is 
soon  apparent  that  the  average  Bible  school  dass  is  the  most  homo- 
geneous and  actually  acceptable  company,  socially,  around  the  church. 
What  differences  have  been  incapable  of  dunination  have  been  min- 
imized by  constant  assodation;  and  in  youth  the  class  represents,  as 
nearly  as  possible  under  religious  auspices,  the  ideal  of  good-fellow- 
ship, a  "  gang  "  if  it  be  boys,  a  "  set "  if  it  be  girls.  The  social  hun- 
ger aids,  therefore;  and  if  this  social  unit  be  made  a  religious  unit, 
a  service  unit,  by  organization  for  a  religious  purpose,  another  serious 
element  of  continuity  in  religious  life  is  added. 

The  longer  I  regard  the  matter,  the  less  sure  I  am  that,  for  all 
the  needs  of  opportunity  to  convert  .truth-impression  into  action-ex- 
pression, the  organized  classes  are  not  better  than  any  single  organiza- 
ti<m  of  young  people,  "however  comprehensive  may  be  its  plan  and 
outlook.  Only  experience  can  tell.  The  idea  is,  m  general,  new. 
Time  would  reveal ;  but  some  experience  has  given  assurance  that  it  is  so- 
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Two  da^es  of  objection  arise  naturally:  First  as  to  the  multi- 
plicity of  organizations.  Such  would  be  the  case  only  when  there  was 
no  inspiring  Christian  life  to  keep  the  many  organizations  io  acti<»i; 
that  there  is  a  multiplicity  of  services,  and  each  idea  needs  a  body  after 
its  kind.  We  need,  for  the  full  opportunity  of  developing  each  and  all, 
tke  searching  emphasis  upon  each  individual,  winch  only  many  small 
organiwtions  can  effect. 

The  second  objectitm  likely  to  arise  is  that  such  a  plan  institutes 
and  perpetuates  cliques  among  the  young  peo[de.  Let  it  be  admitted 
at  once.  It  does.  But  I  raise  the  question,  "  Why  not  cultivate  the 
'  clique?"  How  mtne  effectively  reach  and  hold  the  individuals?  Is 
not  this  the  idea  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  in  their  boys'  departments  and 
men's  movements  ?  They  have  recognized  that,  in  all  life,  boys  group 
themselves,  according  to  social  affinities,  into  what  are  called  "  gan^," 
and  that  if  they  are  effectually  to  win  the  individual  boy,  they  must 
carry  the  "  gang  "  with  them.  Their  advantage  is  that  they  reo>g- 
nize  no  denominational  group,  but  can  take  and  wco-k  with  the  boys 
in  the  group  to  which  their  social  afiOnities  have  joined  them.  The 
Young  Women's  Associations  already  recognize  and  work  on  the  same 
principle  among  young  wwnen. 

Now,  why  not  in  the  cburdi,  yoimg  people's  society,  and  Bible 
school,  cultivate  the  clique?  The  cliques  are  there,  anyhow.  No 
one,  who  has  ever  sought  social  unity  in  church  or  school,  has  been  able 
to  escape  the  knowledge  of  this;  and  the  social  unity  of  dtber  has  al- 
ways been  found  wellnigh  impossible,  save  in  very  small  diurcfaes, 
which  are,  to  all  intents,  simply  a  group  of  those  socially  affiliated. 

What  yotmg  people's  societies  must  do  for  young  people,  then,  is, 
give  largest  opportunity  for  action-expression  of  truth  impression,  or 
the  rationale  of  Bible-study  is  lost,  and  rational  young  people  will  give 
it  up. 

The  best  way  to  grant  this  is  by  an  organized  efftot  that  will  both 
suggest  and  make  ways  for  action-expression. 

The  present  young  people's  societies  are  organized  too  narrowly 
to  give  this  opportunity. 

It  is  needful  to  reorganize  them  on  a  more  comprehensive  basis, 
inclusive  of  all  forms  of  Christian  activity. 
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MR.  WILLIAM  SHAW 

TKEABUREK  OF  THE  UNITZD  SOCIEn 

BOSTON,  ItASSACHTJSETTS 

The  title  of  the  paper  is,  in  my  opinion,  as  misleading  as  the  plan 
suggested  is  impracticable  and  unworkable  in  the  average  cbutch.  To 
be  really  comprehensive,  it  should  provide  for  the  needs  of  the  average, 
not  of  the  exceptional,  church.  Instead  of  a  more  comprehensive  basis 
for  the  union  of  young  people  in  their  societies,  it  outlines  a  plan  which, 
if  it  could  be  used  at  all,  could  be  used  only  by  the  small  minority  of 
churches  that  have  a  large  membership  and  a  multiplicity  of  organiza- 
tions. Instead  of  simplifying  the  machinery,  it  makes  it  more  complex. 
All  it  pleads  for  is  secured  now  in  our  societies  wherever  there  is  compe- 
tent local  leadership,  and  without  that  no  plan  will  succeed. 

By  its  system  of  committee  and  department  work,  the  young  people's 
society  meets  the  needs  of  the  average  church,  and  is  doing  an  infinite 
variety  of  helpful  Christian  service.  It  also  has  the  added  advantage 
over  the  plan  suggested  in  the  paper,  that,  instead  of  one  littie  group  of 
young  people  having  a  monopoly  of  one  kmd  of  service,  all  the  members 
have  an  equal  opportunity  for  training  along  sp>edal  lines,  and  also  for 
development  as  all-round  Christian  workers.  Provision  is  also  made 
in  the  present  plan  of  work  by  which  the  exceptional  churches  with 
large  numbers  of  young  people  can  organize  their  society  into  two  or 
more  sections,  thus  making  a  place  for  the  training  and  development 
of  every  young  person  in  the  congregation. 

Furthermore,  the  Christian  Endeavor  method  already  provides  a 
simple  plan  for  federating  clubs,  classes,  and  organizations  of  various 
kinds,  doing  specific  work  in  the  local  church,  by  which  the  members 
become  affiliated  members  of  the  broader,  more  definitely  religious,  and 
more  comprehensive  organization,  the  Sodety  of  Christian  Endeavor. 
The  executive  committee,  which  consists  of  the  officers,  chairmen  of 
committees,  and  superintendents  of  departments,  furnishes  a  cabinet 
through  which  the  pastor  can  surest  and  direct  every  line  of  work. 

In  its  reference  to  the  junior  societies  and  the  prayer-meetings,  the 
paper,  in  my  opinion,  utterly  misstates  the  real  condition  of  things.  It 
misrepresents  thousands  of  the  most  devoted  and  intelligent  workers  in 
our  churches,  who  are  freely  giving  their  time  to  training  the  boys  and 
girls  in  our  junior  societies  in  perfectly  natural  and  normal  ways  to  love 
and  work  for  Christ  and  the  church.  Junior  societies  do  not  meet  at 
night,  neither  do  they  encourage  the  giving  of  unreal  religious  experien- 
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ces.  I  have  attended  hundreds  of  junior  meetings  and  confeiied  with 
thousands  of  superintendents,  and  have  never  yet  seen  the  "patheticand 
harmful  exhibitions  "  referred  to  in  the  paper.  But  I  have  seen  CMU- 
panies  of  eager  little  ones  repeating  their  Bible  verses,  singing  their 
beautiful  songs,  listening  to  the  old,  old  story  of  Christ's  love  for  the 
children,  planning  for  their  missionary  cs  temperance  meeting,  making 
scrap-books  for  the  hospitals,  packing  boxes  for  the  missionaries,  and 
carrying  sunshine  and  cheer  and  flowers  and  fruit  to  the  sick  and  infirm. 
Why  should  it  be  considered  such  an  unnatural  thing  for  a  Christian 
to  take  part  in  a  prayer-meeting?  Why  should  the  prayer-meeting  be 
reserved  for  the  gifted  few  who  think  they  can  speak  "  to  edification?" 
It  is  that  idea  that  has  nearly  killed  our  prayer -meetings  and  relegated 
to  the  minister  the  expression  of  religious  truth.  We  do  not  apply  that 
rule  in  our  family  life.  Why  should  we  in  the  church  family?  Not 
even  modem  pedagogy  has  applied  that  rule  in  our  schools,  for  still 
every  scholar,  gifted  or  imgifted,  is  required  to  "take  part  "  in  the 


Our  young  people's  prayer-meetings  and  junior  societies  are  not 
places  where  unreal  experiences  are  related  or  expected.  But  they  are 
places  where  the  mature  and  the  immature,  the  experienced  and  the 
inexperienced,  can  in  appropriate  ways  express  themselves  as  members 
m  the  family  of  God  and  scholars  in  the  school  of  Christ.  If  the  charac- 
ter of  the  meeting  prevents  the  natural  expression  of  religious  truth, 
let  us  change  their  character. 

When  the  day  of  Pentecost  was  fully  come,  every  man  heard  the 
message  in  his  own  language.  They  need  to  bear  it  to-day  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  mechanic  and  the  merchant,  the  clerk  and  the  cash -girl,  the 
shipper  and  the  stenographer,  the  servant  and  the  mistress,  the  rich  and 
the  poor,  the  educated  and  the  uneducated. 

But,  having  said  this  for  the  prayer-meeting,  and  much  more  could  be 
said,  I  affirm  that  the  present  young  people's  society  is  a  training-schod 
for  every  form  of  Christian  service,  with  this  advantage  over  the  plan 
suggested  in  the  paper,  that  it  has  a  heart  at  the  center,  keeping  the  hands 
and  feet  and  brain  supplied  with  rich  red  blood.  I  could  weary  you  and 
fill  the  volume  of  proceedings  with  reports  of  actual  work  done  and 
service  rendered  along  every  hne  of  missionary,  educational,  social,  and 
philanthropic  work  by  our  young  people's  societies.  They  stand  for 
expression  by  both  life  and  lip.    Not  either,  but  bolk. 

Here  is  an  outline  of  the  varied  forms  of  service  in  which  Christian 
Endeavor  Societies  are  engaged  and  for  which  they  wiU  receive  ^)edal 
recognition  at  the  Baltimore  convention. 
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I.  (a)  Recognition  for  societies  that  for  six  nvHiths  have  had  seventy- 
five  pet  cent  of  their  active  members  present  and  participating  in  the 


(b)  For  sodeties  in  which  five  or  more  of  their  members  have 
joined  the  church. 

(c)  For  societies  that  have  fifty  per  cent,  of  thor  members  "  Com- 
rades of  the  Quiet  Hour." 

n.  (a)  For  amspicuously  good  committee-work  along  any  line. 

(b)  For  forming  and  sustaining  junior  and  intermediate  societies 
by  junior  committees  of  the  young  people's  society. 

(c)  For  forming  affiliated  groups  of  young  people  along  mis^on- 
ary,  literary,  musical  lines,  boys'  dubs,  etc. 

m.  Fw  societies  that  have  made  special  efforts  along  lines  of  rdi- 
gious  education,  that  have  taken  one  or  more  courses  in  the  correspond- 
ence school,  formed  a  Christian  EndeavOT  correspondence  school 
class,  mission-study  class,  a  class  for  the  study  of  the  Bible,  of  cburdi 
history  and  doctrine,  or  other  effort  of  this  sort. 

IV.  For  sodeties  that  show  the  best  record  of  beneficence,  that  have 
given  the  largest  sums  per  capita  for  missions,  or  that  have  the  most 
members  belonging  to  the  Tenth  Legion,  or  that  have  been  successful 
in  some  other  definite  plan  of  systematic  and  proportionate  giving. 

V.  For  sodeties  that  report  conspicuously  good  work  for  the  welfare 
of  their  community,  social  or  political  reforms,  temperance  work,  and 
other  lines  of  good  citizenship,  education,  and  public  spirit,  town  and 
village  improvement  in  beautifying  public  and  private  property,  etc. 

If  these  things  are  not  done  in  any  certain  sodety,  it  is  not  because 
the  opportunity  is  wanting,  but  because  the  sodety  lacks  the  leadership 
or  ability  to  grasp  it.  What  is  needed  is  more  power,  not  another  ma- 
chine. Sometimes  objection  is  made  to  the  wording  of  the  pledge. 
Then  write  a  better  one.  Sometimes  additions  are  needed  to  the  con- 
stitution.   Make  them;  the  opportunity  is  yours;  use  it. 
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In  February,  1905,  in  America  alooe,  seventeen  of  the!  leading  mis- 
sionary boards  had  special  secretaries  who  had  supervision  of  young 
people's  work,  and  ten  other  societies  were  giving  much  attention  to  the 
subject  under  secretaries  who,  in  addition  to  supervising  the  young  peo- 
ple's work,  had  to  do  with  other  activities.  In  some  of  these  boards 
provision  has  been  made  for  a  regular  young  people's  department  with 
a  special  budget.  In  others,  provision  is  made  under  the  regular  appro- 
priation for  home  administration  and  cultivation. 

The  great  outstanding  fact  that  seventeen  of  the  leading  missionary 
societies  of  this  country  have  been  led  within  recent  years  to  give  special 
attention  to  the  missionary  education  of  the  young  is  of  prime  importance, 
wh^er  considered  as  a  factor  in  the  religious  education  of  the  country, 
or  in  its  relation  to  the  establishment  of  the  kingdom  of  Jesus  Christ 
upon  the  earth.  So  far  as  the  writer  has  knowledge,  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  movements  in  the  whole  range  of  religious  educational 
activities  in  this  country  is  now  taking  place  in  cotmection  with  what 
has  been  characterized  as  "  the  missionary  uprising  of  the  young  people." 
It  is  only  comparable  with  the  widespread  movement  in  connection 
with  the  organization  of  the  great  young  people's  societies  and  the 
parallel  movement  which  resulted  m  the  Student  Christian  Associations, 
the  Student  Volunteer  Movement  and  in  the  World's  Student  Christian 
Federation. 

One  of  the  first  things  being  attempted  by  the  young  peqile's 
departments  of  the  missionary  societies  is  to  secure  a  proper  or^miza- 
tion  of  the  forces.  The  work  must  practically  be  done  de  novo  m  denom- 
inations where  there  is  no  young  people's  organization,  and  even  in 
cases  where  the  great  young  people's  sodedes  are  organized,  the  mis- 
sionary societies  in  some  instances  have  found  it  necessary  to  place 
emphasis  upon  the  importance  of  the  organization  of  a  missionary 
department  in  connection  with  these  young  people's  societies.  Sis 
years  ago  most  of  the  young  people's  societies  scheduled  quarterly 
missionary  topics  upon  the  devotional  topic-card.  Now,  however,  the 
leading  young  people's  societies  have  monthly  missionary  topics  upon 
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the  topic-cards,  and  a  page  or  more  of  the  ofBcial  organ  of  the  society 
is  given  to  the  preparation  of  helps  for  these  meetings.  Moreover,  the 
missionary  societies,  through  the  young  people's  departments,  are 
rendering  additional  help  by  way  of  the  preparation  of  special  pro- 
grammes, and  the  collection  of  the  best  leaflet  literature  bearing  upon 
the  particular  topic  under  consideration. 

Recently,  the  series  of  Forward  Mission  Study  Courses  have  been 
projected,  and  6ve  splendid  courses  of  study  prepared  especially  for  the 
young  people  have  been  issued,  the  latest  book  of  the  series  being  on 
home  missions,  and  the  others  being  on  some  phase  of  foreign  mission- 
ary work.  Of  these  text-books,  100,550  have  been  sold  during  the  past 
two  years,  and  of  the  text-book,  "  Sunrise  in  the  Sunrise  Kingdom,"  the 
book  on  Japan  which  is  being  used  by  the  classes  this  year,  eleven 
imprint  editions  have  been  issued  for  as  many  missionary  societies  or 
denominational  publishing  bouses  of  this  country,  and  several  hundred 
copies  have  been  sent  to  the  Church  Missionary  Society  in  Great  Britain. 
Not  less  than  50,000  young  people  are  studying  missions  this  year  in 
America,  and  one  denomination  alone  reports  that  35,ocx>  have  been 
enrolled  in  mission-study  under  the  direction  of  its  young  people's 
department  since  1900. 

The  rapid  development  of  missionary  work  among  young  people  is 
strikingly  illustrated  by  what  has  taken  place  in  connection  with  the 
production  of  missionary  libraries  for  young  people.  There  are  now 
two  ten-dollar  missionary  libraries,  which  are  known  respectively  as 
Missionary  Campaign  Library  No.  i  and  Missionary  Camp)aigh  Library 
No,  3.  There  are  also  three  special  five-dollar  libtaries,  designed  to  be 
used  by  the  classes  in  connection  with  their  mission,  study-work.  For 
mstance,  in  connection  with  "  Sunrise  in  the  Sunrise  Kingdom,"  the 
current  text-book  on  Japan,  a  library  of  nine  volumes  is  available. 
This  library  has  been  carefully  chosen  by  an  interdenominational 
library  committee,  of  which  Mr.  Harlan  P.  Beach,  the  educational 
Secretary  of  the  Student  Volunteer  Movement  is  chairman,  and  it 
undoubtedly  contains  nme  of  the  very  best  missionary  books  on 
Japan. 

The  libraries  mentioned  above  are  being  used  in  most  of  the  denom- 
inations inctmnection  with  theiryoungpeople's  work,  and  early  in  Janu- 
ary of  this  year  it  was  reported  that  8,688  of  these  libraries  had  been 
sold,  aggregating  145,405  volumes. 

.  Attractive  literature  upon  the  subject  of  giving  is  being  produced. 
Special  programmes  are  prepared  for  use  in  connection  with  the  devo- 
tional meetings  of  the  youngpeople's  societies,  and  an  mcreaang  number 
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of  young  people  axe  eniolling  under  some  foim  of  Christian  steward- 
ship pledge  or  dedaradon  of  purpose. 

Local,  group,  metropolitan,  district,  state  and  provincial,  denomina- 
tional and  interdenominational,  natlimal  and  international  conventions 
are  the  order  of  the  day.  Missionary  spedters  are  in  demand.  Sugges- 
tions for  missionary  departments  of  programmes  are  eagerly  sought  and 
conferences  on  practical  methods  of  missionary  work  are  among  the 
most  popular  features  of  conv^ition  prt^ramroes.  This  means  that  the 
missitmary  societies,  through  their  young  people's  departments  have  a 
great  field  of  usefulness  in  seeking  to  guide  the  ctmvention  activities,  so 
far  as  they  relate  to  the  cause  of  missions.  Most  of  the  young  people's 
departments  are  giving  this  question  most  careful  thought,  and  oae 
young  people's  department  alone  last  spring  provided  missionary  speak- 
ers and  suggested  missionary  topics  for  more  than  sixty  convcnticHis. 
It  has  become  necessary  for  some  of  the  missionary  societies  to  provide 
extensive  exhibits  in  duplicate  form,  which  are  loaned  upon  occasion. 
Wherever  these  exhibits  have  been  furnished,  it  has  been  found  that 
they  are  in  constant  demand  and  therefore  in  constant  circulation. 

Much  of  the  work  outlined  above  has  been  made  possible  by  the  fact 
that  the  missionary  societies  of  America  have,  throu^  their  young 
people's  departments,  created  what  is  known  as  the  Young  People's 
Missionary  Movement,  which  is  practicallya  clearing-house  of  ideas. 
Any  good  plan  or  method  developed  by  one  denomination  is  through 
this  agency  readily  passed  on  to  another,  and  not  only  are  mission-study 
text-books  and  libraries  made  possible  for  interdenominati<mal  use,  but 
accessory  material,  such  as  maps,  charts,  etc.,  is  being  made  available 
for  the  young  people  at  a  minimuin  cost  by  this  organization,  which  is 
able  to  manufacture  and  conduct  its  work  on  a  wholesale  basis. 
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MR.  W.  HENRY  GRANT 

HONOSABY   LIBKASUN   BOARD   OV  THE   VOSXION   lOBSIONS   LIBttAKY   OT  THZ 
PKXSailTEEUM  CHCBCH,    NXW   YOBJC   CITY 

The  study  of  missions  is  the  study  of  the  world  and  its  need,  and 
what  the  gospel  has  done  and  is  doing  in  the  world.  If  the  main  object 
of  education  is  character  and  preparaticm  for  the  work  of  life,  and  to 
fulfil  one's  destiny  nobly,  doing  things  at  hand  with  far-sighted  vision, 
and  large  human  feeling,  and  to  know  by  personal  experience  what  it  is 
to  have  the  love  of  God  shed  abroad  in  the  heart  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  then 
missionary  literature  holds  a  high  place  in  Christian  education.  The 
history  of  missions  is  a  Ao^-inspiring  study.  It  corrects  the  pessimistic 
tendency  of  young  people  when  they  meet  the  social  problems  and 
religious  indiffoence  of  their  age.  Missionary  literature  OMitains 
incidents  of  the  hi^iest  motive  value  to  teach^  and  taught.  It  has  an 
immediate  effect  up<Hi  the  way  a  girl  or  boy  does  his  work.  It  applies 
to  every-day  duty  the  imperative  now  which  makes  presoit  eSortand 
present  study  count. 

The  problem  of  getting  missitxiary  literature  used  is  the  same  as  any 
other  educaticHial  or  rdigious  problem.  It  is  a  personal  problem, 
involving  the  perscmality  of  the  teacher  or  friend.  It  is  a  problem  of 
adaptability.  It  is  a  problem  of  measure  and  correlation.  It  is  a 
problem  of  utilizing  the  social  influences  of  the  band,  the  society,  the 
Sunday  school  class,  the  family,  etc.  It  is  a  problem  of  investment, 
partidpatitxi,  interest.  Interest  is  bought  at  the  price  of  effort.  It  is 
through  the  narrow  gate  of  hard  work  we  enter  any  new  field  of  interest. 
Curiosity  may  lead  up  to  the  gate,  but  eScat  is  needed  before  we  get  any 
furth«  than  the  threshold.  In  acquiring  a  new  art  or  in  developing  a 
dormant  faculty,  there  is  always  a  greater  quantity  of  conscious  effort  at 
the  b^;inning  than  there  is  later,  when  effort  itself  becomes  a  source  of 
pleasure,  ^oc  faithful  work  follows,  interest  begets  interest  and  goes 
on  cranpounding  interest  at  an  mormous  rate.  It  is  the  veteran  mis- 
sionary, the  old  missicmary  war-horse,  who  is  the  most  enthusiastic  and 
most  able  to  impart  that  enthusiasm  to  others.  It  is  said  that  what  you 
get  people  to  love  is  more  important  than  what  you  get  them  to  leam. 
But  the  two  should  be  closely  united  frcHn  the  beginning.  It  is  better 
to  get  one  book  well  mastered,  with  the  religious  motive  running  through 
it  understood,  than  many  piecemeal  references  read  aloud  in  a  misskmary 
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meeting  without  any  correlatian.  First  impulses  are  usually  imparted 
by  a  personality.  Some  encouragement  is  needed  to  make  the  young 
reader  feel  that  what  is  coming  later  is  worth  the  output  of  effort. 

Use  oj  Present  Liierature.  There  are  an  increasing  number  of  selected 
lists  of  books  for  missionary  libraries.  These  can  be  had  by  writing  to 
the  different  movements  and  the  missionary  boards.  There  are  quite 
a  number  of  new  juvenile  books  for  children  under  twelve.  There  art 
almost  no  hooks  for  boys  and  giris  over  twelve.  A  short  list  for  younger 
children  would  include:  "  Tatong,"  "  Twelve  Little  Pilgrims  Who 
Stayed  at  Home,"  "  The  Great  Big  World,"  A  Misaionary  Walk  in  the 
Zoo,"  "  The  Chinese  Boy  and  Girl,"  "  Children  in  Blue  and  What 
They  Do,"  "  Gihnour  and  His  Boys,"  "  God's  Earth,  or  Well  Worth," 
"  What 's  O'clock?"  "  Our  Chinese  Neighbors." 

For  those  from  ten  to  sixteen,  the  list  would  include  some  books 
which,  though  not  altogether  missionary,  serve  the  purpose  of  awakening 
interest. 

With  a  little  promoting,  for  those  who  have  developed  the  habit  of 
reading  we  may  add  the  following:  "  Bishop  Hanningtcm  "  or  "Pcxik 
and  Adventure  in  Africa,"  "  John  G.  Paton,"  "  Adoniram  Judsoo," 
"  John  Kenneth  Macken^e,"  "Mackay  of  Uganda,"  "  On  the  Oregtm 
Trail "  by  Parkman. 

There  are  a  few  mtroductory  books  for  older  young  people  who  ate 
already  interested  to  some  degree  in  reUgious  reading.  F<v  example, 
"  The  Bishop's  Conversion,"  "  Litde  Green  God,"  "  The  Vanguard," 
and  "  Gale's  "  Korean  Sketches." 

Missionary  Literature  Needed.  With  all  the  accumulated  treasures 
of  the  past,  much  remains  to  be  done.  We  have  as  yet  no  life  of  David 
Livingstone  suitable  for  a  boy.  This  may  be  said  of  most  of  the  litera- 
ture published.  The  making  of  a  missionary-book  or  the  writing  of  a 
missionary  article  should  be  classed  amimg  the  fine  arts.  Older  readers 
value  most  of  them  for  their  descxipti(»i  of  special  fields,  rather  than  for 
their  hterary  excellence  and  appeal  to  the  imagination.  They  are  often 
better  fuel  for  a  fire  well  started  then  for  kindling. 

In  writing  books,  in  using  missionary  Uterature  and  books  of  travel, 
and  in  directing  others  in  their  readings  and  study,  let  us  not  become 
literary  globe-trotters  without  a  purpose.  One  of  the  leading  Japanese 
Christians  differentiates  the  Bible  from  all  other  books  by  this  expressi<Mi, 
"  The  Bible  is  a  God -intoxicated  book."  Starting  with  the  missionary 
story  which  began  in  the  Old  Testament  and  was  continued  in  the  New 
Testament,  let  us  follow  the  progress  of  the  gospel  down  to  our  own  day, 
when  almost  more  are  brought  to  Christ  in  a  year  than  were  converted 
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during  the  first  ccDtury  of  the  Cbristiaii  era.    Those  triumphs  should 
inspire  us  to  greater  endeavor  and  more  intense  devotion. 

If,  then,  the  young  people  are  to  recognize  their  high  calling  in  Christ 
Jesus,  and  are  to  take  their  part  in  the  great  world  movement  of  which 
Christ  is  leader,  they  must  be  brought  into  vital  contact  with  the  lives 
and  work  of  the  Judsons  and  Careys  and  Moffats  of  modem  missions, 
till  each  one  shall  joyfully  cry  out  with  Paul,  the  first  foreign  missionary 
since  Calvary,  "  Christ  shaU  be  magnified  in  my  body,  whether  by  life 
or  by  death;  for  me  to  live  is  Christ  and  to  die  is  gain  "! 
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XII.    THE  HOME 

THE  PART  OF  THE  HOME  IN  RELIGIOUS  EDUCATION 
PROFESSOR  GHARLES  R.  HENDERSON,  Ph.D.,  D.D. 

THE  UNIVESStTY  or  CHICAOO,  CHICAOO,  ILLINOIS 

This  gaieral  subject  has  already  been  ably  discussed  in  certain  as- 
pects before  this  Association.  The  present  contributioD  will  come  from 
a  different  field  of  study. 

I,  Historical.  The  domestic  group,  or  "  matrimcaiial  iustitutioD," 
has  assumed  many  forms  during  the  rise  and  development  of  civilization, 
and  hiunanity  has  tried  all  possible  kinds  of  experiments  in  order  to 
come  to  the  conclusion  to  make  monogamy,  with  all  it  implies,  the  law 
of  social  order;  and  the  impulses  of  the  race  tend  to  become  innate  and 
'  the  customs  traditional,  which  require  this  form  to  be  perpetual. 

In  all  stages,  from  the  earhest  mother-group  to  the  modem  family, 
the  domestic  commimity  has  always  beoi  the  primary  assodaticHi  of 
human  beings,  the  undifferentiated  stock  out  of  which  all  the  specialized 
agoides  and  instituticms  of  society  have  grown.  It  would  be  incredible 
to  think  that  all  this  long,  racial  experience  has  left  no  trace  in  our  physi- 
cal nature,  our  deep  instincts,  our  traditional  conceptions,  our  social 
organization,  our  methods  of  regulating  conduct. 

While  there  has  been  no  one  universal  order  of  specializati<Mi,  there 
has  been,  in  general,  an  advance  from  the  condition  in  which  the  domestic 
group,  or  the  closely  knit  blood-kin,  did  almost  everything  for  itself 
without  exchange  of  goods  and  services,  to  the  present  situation,  in  which 
the  bread-winner  of  a  family  buys  all  he  needs  for  his  own  by  the 
exchange  of  one  form  of  service  for  all  that  the  world  has  to  offer. 

Evcai  now,  and  in  the  compUcated  life  of  a  dty,  the  family  is  an 
important  industrial  organization,  cares  for  the  health  of  its  members, 
is  alert  to  protect  them  from  danger,  governs  them  by  a  domestic  code, 
judges  their  causes,  disciplines  them  f^  faults,  instructs  them  in  arts 
and  science,  trains  them  in  morahty,  and  furnishes  them  a  sanctuary 
for  worship.  Only  gradually,  with  reluctance  and  pain,  do  the  parents 
transfer  their  offspring  to  the  larger  life  of  the  world  and  surrender  their 
leadership  in  culture  and  control. 

There  is  no  one  "  underlying  idea  "  in  the  family  which  will  account 
for  it.  The  family  grows  naturally  out  of  all  the  elementary  desires  of 
our  human  nature,  physical,  esthetic,  ethical,  and  spiritual.    To  say 
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with  one  very  interesting  writer  that  obedience  is  the  "  underlying  idea," 
is  to  make  us  satisfied  with  a  partial  and  superficial  explanation.  The 
family  is  a  complete  community  of  material  and  mental  goods,  and 
attempted  simplification  of  interpretation  is  distortion  and  mutilation. 
All  later  and  larger  forms  of  association  merely  enlarge  and  specialize 
the  activities  of  the  domestic  group.  It  is  precisely  this  fact  which  gives 
to  the  family  its  unique  place  and  importance  in  relation  to  education 
and  social  progress.  Religion,  morality,  culture,  noble  politics — all 
interests  sufier  if  domestic  conduct  is  defective  or  immoral. 

II.  The  educalionat  function  o}  the  Jamiiy  is  permanent.  There  is  a 
quite  general  belief  in  some  quarters  that  the  educational  work  of  the 
family  is  about  to  be  surrendered  to  special  sodal  agencies  of  education, 
to  the  sdiool.  Some  infiuential  writers,  generally  of  the  socialistic 
tendency,  have  drawn  up  an  argument  for  holding  this  beUef.  Their 
chief  reason  is  that  ordinary  parents  are  incapable  of  instructing  and 
training  children  and  youth;  that  only  the  state  can  furnish  nurses  and 
teachers  who  have  the  sdentific  and  professional  equipment  for  the 
worthy  task  of  preparing  youth  for  citizenship. 

There  is  a  plausible  cover  for  this  view,  just  enough  neglected  truth 
in  it  to  delude  the  unwary  and  to  awaken  the  prudent.  Much  of  the 
curr»it  discussion  among  church  leaders  overlooks  the  body  of  facts 
which  socialist  agitators  have  in  mind,  and  which  are  manifest  in  the 
crowded  habitations  of  our  huge  cities.  There  it  is  unquestionably 
true  that  very  many  girls  marry  too  young,  without  necessary  phy^cal 
maturity  and  without  preparation  for  motherhood,  and  with  only  such 
education  as  they  can  acquire  in  a  primary  school  and  years  of  special- 
ized labor  in  a  department  store  or  in  a  factory.  .  It  would  be  well  for 
our  country  and  for  the  cause  of  religion  if  those  who  write  about  moral 
and  spiritual  education  would  take  adequate  pains  to  bring  these  deplor- 
able conditions  within  their  mental  horizon.  We  have  able  and  con- 
vincing essays  on  home  reUgion,  which  are  quite  suitable  for  people  who 
have  homes;  but  the  average  flatbuilding,  occupied  by  low-paid,  un- 
skilled laborers  with  irregular  employment,  presents  radically  different 
problems,  and  the  conditions  call  for  different  methods.  Persons  long 
resident  in  sodal  settlements,  and  patient  missionaries  among  unmi- 
grants,  reveal  another  region,  which  the  ordinary  pastor  or  Simday 
school  teacher,  psychologist,  and  seminary  professor,  living  in  snug  com- 
fort, must  regard  as  alien  to  all  he  knows.  It  is  this  alien  world  which 
the  socialist  has  chiefly  in  his  memory  when  he  claims  that  parents 
cannot  be  trusted  to  educate  the  children  of  the  land,  and  that  expert 
nurses  and  teachers  ought  to  be  employed.    The  sodalisl  also  thinks, 
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and  sometimes  speaks  very  bitterly,  of  those  luxurious  homes  of  people 
who  in  the  whirl  of  business  and  social  frivolities  accept  the  burdens  of 
parenthood  with  regret  and  pass  on  the  tasks  of  education  of  their  off- 
spring to  incompetent  hirelings  as  quickly  as  possible.  Thus  at  both 
extremes  of  society  the  argument  for  abandoning  the  educational  func- 
tion of  the  family  may  seem  plausible  on  superficial  examlnaticm. 

But  many  of  us  think  that  the  better  way  would  be  to  correct  defects; 
that  those  who  are  able  to  educate  their  young  children  should  be  con- 
Strained  by  public  opinion  and  law  to  do  so;  that  the  ignorant  and 
untrained  should  be  encouraged  and  helped  to  perform  their  sodal 
task;  and  that  nurture  is  as  truly  a  social  function  of  the  family  as 
propagation. 

There  is  an  educational  function  for  the  family  which  cannot  be 
transferred  to  the  public  school,  the  kindergarten ,  or  the  church  school. 
Much  of  the  early  and  most  intportant  factors  of  education  are  insepara- 
bly connected  with  that  care  of  the  infant  body  which  only  mothers  can 
give.  The  more  formal,  systematic,  and  specialized  instruction, of  com- 
munication of  knowledge,  belongs  to  the  school;  but  instruction  is  only 
one  element  in  the  process  of  forming  the  character.  The  foundations 
are  laid  before  the  child  can  safely  be  sent  away  from  the  parents,  and 
the  co-operation  of  parental  influence  is  necessary  in  every  succeeding 
stage  of  development  up  to  maturity.  Just  what  this  peculiar  and 
essential  contribution  of  the  family  is  deserves  profound  study.  We 
can  bring  out  the  essentia!  aspects  by  briefly  considering  (i)  the  aim  of 
education  and  (2)  the  particular  contribution  of  the  domestic  life  to 
spiritual  nurture. 

III.  The  aim  of  rdigious  and  moral  education  is  just  the  goal  and 
purpose  of  life,  the  crown  of  all  culture.  Jesus'  saying  is  nraie  loo  often 
quoted:  "  I  came  that  they  may  have  h'fe,  and  may  have  it  abundantly." 
This  aim  is  not  to  be  attained  in  fragments  and  sections  of  unrelated 
acts.  The  entire  body,  mind,  and  spirit  is  to  be  sanctified.  Isolation 
of  interests  is  impossible. 

There  are  three  aspects  of  this  aim  of  education,  and  they  must  be 
seen  stereoscopically,  on  all  sides  at  once,  as  if  character  had  three 
dimensions;  and  these  aspects  are,  (i)  personality,  (3)  devodontoour 
kind,  and  (3)  consecration  to  God.    Each  involves  the  other. 

We  speak  of  the  perfection  of  personality  as  our  aim;  but  we  do  not 
mean  a  fixed  limit,  a  fine  quality  of  dwarfed  proportions,  and  therefore 
our  sage  Emerson  preferred  the  word  "  greatness  "  as  the  ideal  of 
personal  culture.  Personality  is  not  the  equivalent  of  egotism.  The 
person  must  be  a  "  socius,"  a  companion,  a  member  of  the  race,  of  kfn 
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to  his  kind,  a  nei^bor  to  all.  For  selfishness  is  the  essence  of  sin,  and  it 
cuts  off  all  roots  which  might  nourish  the  soul,  and  leaves  it  to  wither. 
Personality  is  still  mcomplete  in  the  human  community,  and  demands 
converse  with  God.  This  divine  and  heavenly  summit  reached,  the 
Mont  Blanc  of  the  range  of  spiritual  moimtain  heights,  all  lower  ranges 
of  being  and  interests  are  seen  radiant  with  the  shining  of  God.  "Virtue 
is  the  gift  of  God." 

IV.  The  family  offers  an  indispensable  coniribuHon  to  the  eltmetUary 
spiritual  nurture,  to  right  life. 

I.  Deeper  and  earlier  than  dear,  rational  reasoning,  there  are  expe- 
riences which  well  up  from  the  soul  of  the  infant  in  response  to  the  stimuli 
of  parental  touch  and  care.  Has  ever  any  one  described  the  very  foun- 
tain and  origin  of  religious  consciousness  better  than  the  good,  gentle, 
prophetic,  awkward  Pestalozzi? 

"The  best  way  for  a  child  to  leam  to  fear  God  is  to  see  and  hear  a 
real  Christian.  .  .  .  The  home  is  the  true  basis  of  the  education  of 
humanity.  It  is  the  home  that  gives  the  best  mcoal  training,  whether 
for  private  or  public  life.  .  .  .  Once  again  I  look  into  my  own 
heart  for  an  answer  to  my  question,  and  ask  myself.  How  does  the 
idea  of  God  take  root  in  my  soul  ?  Whence  comes  it  that  I  believe  in 
God,  that  I  abandon  myself  to  Him,  and  feel  happy  when  I  love  Him 
and  trust  Him,  thank  Him,  and  obey  Him  ? 

"  Then  I  sotm  see  that  the  sentiments  of  love,  trust,  gratitude,  and 
obedience  must  first  exist  in  my  heart  before  I  can  feel  them  for  God. 
I  must  love  men,  trust  them,  thank  them  and  obey  them,  before  I  can 
rise  to  loving,  thanking,  trusting,  and  obeying  God,  '  For  he  who  loveth 
not  his  brother  whom  he  hath  seen,  how  shall  he  love  his  Father  in 
heaven  whom  he  hath  not  seen  ? '  I  next  ask  myself,  How  is  it  that  I 
come  to  love  men ,  to  trust  them,  to  thank  than  and  obey  them  ?  How 
do  these  sentiments  take  root  in  my  heart  f  And  I  find  that  it  is  princi- 
pally through  the  relations  i^ch  exist  between  a  mother  and  her  infant 
child. 

"  The  mother  must  care  for  her  child,  feed  it,  protect  it,  amuse  tt.  She 
cannot  do  otherwise;  her  strongest  instincts  impel  her  to  this  course. 
And  so  she  provides  for  its  needs,  and  in  every  possible  way  makes  up 
for  its  powerlessncss.  '  Thus  the  child  is  cared  for  and  made  happy,  and 
the  first  seed  of  love  is  sown  within  him." 

Then  he  describes  with  seme  details  the  rise  of  trust,  gratitude,  and 
obedience,  the  feeling  and  the  ideas  which  correspond  to  them,  and  all  in 
rcspKmse  to  the  stimulus  which  arises  m  the  relatiim  of  child  to  mother. 
"  These  elements  are  also  the  elements  of  religious  development,  and  it 
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is  by  faitli  in  its  mother  that  the  child  rises  to  faith  In  God.  "  The 
child,  no  soooer  hears  God's  name  from  his  mother's  hps  than  he  gjows 
with  gladness. "  This  first  attempt  of  a  loving,  simple-minded  mother 
to  subordinate  the  child's  growing  feeling  of  independence  to  faith  in 
God,  by  connecting  faith  with  certain  moral  traidendes  that  are  already 
more  or  less  developed,  furnishes  education  with  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples from  which  it  must  start,  if  it  is  to  succeed  in  ennobling  men." 

2.  Habits  are  the  means  by  which  actions,  movements,  are  trans- 
fcmned  into  second  nature,  the  basis  of  character;  and  habits  are  started 
at  birth,  ccmtinue  through  childhood  and  youth  into  manhood.  Punctu- 
ality, truthfulness,  order,  neatness,  cleanliness,  kindness,  usefulness, 
reverence,  and  all  else  that  is  desuable  in  character,  are  fashioned  by 
securing  the  almost  unthinking  repetition  of  right  actions  and  of  sym- 
bohc  gestures  and  postures. 

3.  The  ideas  of  morality  and  reUgicai  are  the  late  and  ripe  fnut  of 
feeling  and  habitual  conduct.  There  is,  of  course,  an  intellectual 
element  in  the  first  conscious  movements,  sensations,  and  emotions,  but 
only  with  youth  can  there  come  an  (aderly  and  extended  system  of 
thoughts.  Truth  can  be  gradually  formulated  on  the  basis  of  previous 
experiences.  When  doctrine  is  made  clear,  articulate,  distinct,  rati(»al, 
it  reacts  upon  the  life  of  feeling  and  volition  and  habit.  If  the  doctrine, 
happily,  is  a  worthy  conception  of  God,  it  helps  the  moral  life,  clarifies, 
enlarges,  exalts,  refines  the  disposititm.  It  is  not  enough  to  set  an 
example  of  goodness  before  a  child,  nor  even  to  cause  him  to  do  good 
actions  himself;  be  must  have  a  name  for  his  vague  experiences,  must 
voice  his  aspiration,  must  give  a  rational  and  even  aesthetic  form  to  his 
devoutness.  It  is  not  a  creed  or  a  catechism  which  hurts  the  child's 
soul,  but  the  monstrous  and  immoral  dogma  and  the  inquisiticHial  tor- 
ture  which  stir  revolt,  and  the  unreality  of  verbal  fcomulas  which  signify 
nothing,  and  cause  insincerity  at  once  and  skepticism  in  after  years. 

V.  There  is  time  for  only  <xie  application  of  these  considerations,  and 
that  shall  be  to  ^imily  worship.  Domestic  religion  must  find  some  kind 
of  suitable  liturgical  expression.  FamUy  worship,  to  be  useful,  or  even 
tolerable,  must  grow  naturally  out  of  the  ordinary  course  of  life,  be  fitted 
into  it,  and  reveal  its  real  spirit.  It  must  be  for  children,  where  there 
are  children;  and  they  must,  during  the  years  of  education,  be  active  in 
it,  not  merely  passive  victims  of  it.  It  must  not  fri^ten  them  away 
fn»n  God's  altar,  where  even  birds  make  their  nests  in  securi^.  It 
must  be  expansive  and  not  repressive. 

How  simple  and  natural  was  the  act  m  v^ch  Jesus  instituted  the 
Eucharist.    "  And  as  they  were  eating,  he  took  bread,  and  when  he  had 
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blessed,  he  brake  it,  and  gave  to  them,  and  said,  Take  ye:  this  is  ray 
body.  And  he  took  a  cup,  and  when  he  had  given  thanks,  he  gave  to 
them:  and  they  all  drank  of  it.  And  he  said  unto  them,  This  is  my 
blood  of  the  covenant,  which  is  shed  for  many.  And  when  they  had 
sung  a  hymn,  they  went  out."  No  child  would  desire  to  run  away  from 
that  dramatized  prayer.  The  story  is  ineffably  sweet.  The  Master 
who  taught  little  children  to  regard  themselves  as  his  own  by  taking 
them  into  his  gentle  and  affectionate  embrace,  is  always  ready  to  use 
physical  symbols  to  help  those  who  hve  in  the  flesh  to  press  their  way  by 
tangible  and  visible  means  into  the  meaning  of  the  divine  word.  Why 
should  the  memben  of  a  family  retire  from  the  table  to  prooed  in  stately 
order  to  a  service  which  is  cut  off  from  the  happiness,  comfort,  laughter, 
and  joy  of  the  natural  melting  of  all  f  Why  should  they  turn  their  backs 
on  each  other  when  the  Giver  of  all  good  is  addressed  ?  Why  should 
not  the  children  themselves  seek  out  and  bring  to  that  place  the  finest 
expressions  of  adoration  and  gratitude  which  literature  can  furnish? 
Many  a  wise  mother  has  learned  by  hdy  instinct  that  it  is  a  sacred 
privilege  to  connect  the  brief  phrase  of  hope  and  trust  with  the  evening 
caress  ajid  the  delidous  revery  of  a  child  falling  asleep.  Too  often  the 
formal  family  worship  is  torture,  and  its  words  but  vain  repetitions,  the 
tone  neither  of  earth  nor  heavwi.  The  voi«  is  that  of  an  actor,  and 
reality-  has  gone  out  of  it. 

If  the  children  are  studying  German  at  school,  they  might  well  repeat 
the  touching  sentence  which  reminds  one  of  Fra  Angelico's  Pilgrim 
Christ: 

Komm,  Heir  Jesu,  sd  unser  Gast, 
Uod  segoe  was  Du  udb  bescheret  bast. 
(Come,  Lord  Jesus,  be  out  guest, 
And  bless  what  Tbou  hast  pven  us.) 

The  home  ever  remains  the  primary  temple,  and  the  light  of  worship 
on  that  altar  must  not  go  out,  lest  the  world  grow  dark.  Worship  should 
bea  natural,  sincere,  and  joyous  part  of  a  great  hfe  of  love,  order,  beauty, 
wisdom,  and  happiness;  the  children  should  be  active  agents  in  its 
'  observance;  and  its  ritual  should  be  symbols  taken  from  the  ordinary 
acts  of  familiar  life,  as  Jesus  made  of  the  common  meal,  the  lasting 
memorial  of  himself  and  the  central  mystery  of  the  Christian  Church. 

"  In  liberty  of  holy  glee, 

Accept  tb7  childhood's  part. 
And  tbou  shalt  find,  by  faith  eoshiined. 
The  Father  in  thy  heart." 
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HOW  CAN  WE  DEVELOP  A  GROWING  CONSaOUSNESS  OF 
GOD  IN  CHILDREN  AND  YOUTH? 

MISS  AUCE  E.  FTTTS 
PBATT  nrermjTE,  bbooxlyh,  nbw  ttobk 

"  Enlarge  our  capacities  to  understand  and  our  hearts  to  receive  the 
fulness  of  His  life." 

Consciousness  of  God  must  come  to  each  <me  of  us  in  some  fonn  of 
expmence;  we  know  only  what  we  have  experiencsd  of  the  sphitual 
life.  To  satisfy  the  desire  of  the  soul,  to  know  God,  and  to  lead  the 
individual  through  every  experience  to  God,  may  be  the  inspiring  task 
of  those  who  have  children  to  nurture.  Learning  about  God,  going  to 
Sunday  school  or  church,  is  not  dough.  What  we  must  have  is  a 
preparation  for  this,  and  the  preparation  must  come  to  us  as  childroi. 
As  the  blossom  depends  upon  the  growth  of  the  plant,  and  this  upcn 
the  germination  of  the  seed,  so  later  spiritual  life  in  man  depends  upcm 
the  awakening  and  development  of  the  spiritual  geims  in  the  soul. 
What  is  to  develop  must  begin,  and  we  must  not  look  to  a  later  stage 
to  accomplish  the  work  of  an  earlier  one. 

Some  one  has  asked,  "  Whoi  shall  I  begin  to  teach  my  little  diild 
to  pray?"  I  cannot  answer  this  questicoi;  the  answer  will  come  in  its 
own  good  time.  It  depends  upon  the  mother.  Prayer  is  not  some- 
thing separate  from  living;  when  the  baby  was  put  to  sleep,  he  was 
laid  down  with  a  prayer  to  God;  when  he  was  taken  up,  awake,  per- 
haps the  mother  spoke  to  God  again.  I  do  not  know  how  often  she 
prays;  the  time  comes  when  the  child  notices  that  she  prays  and  he 
imitates  her.  Then  words  may  be  given  him  to  say.  After  a  time  he 
adds  his  own  petition,  or  gives  thanks  and  learns  to  talk  to  his  Father 
in  heaven.  By  and  by  he  asks  her  why  she  prays,  and  she  answers, 
"  To  thank  our  heavenly  Father  for  what  He  has  given  us;  to  ask  Him 
to  take  care  of  us  and  help  us  to  do  right."  None  of  this  he  under- 
stands as  we  do,  or  as  he  will  later,  but  this  exchange  of  feeling  within 
his  little  breast,  the  talking  to  God  and  expectaticn  of  an  answer,  form 
the  basis  for  all  after-relatimiship  between  himself  and  God.  And  yet, 
after  all,  the  real  value  of  this  depoids  upon  the  spiritual  life  of  the 
mother  and  her  insight. 

During  this  time,  when  the  child  is  learning  what  prayer  means, 
he  is  gaining  other  ideas,  —  of  mysterious  things,  like  the  wind,  that 
he  can  feel  but  cannot  see;  of  the  light,  which  he  can  see  but  canoot 
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loucfa;  of  the  voice,  irfiich  he  can  hear  but  cannot  see  or  touch;  and 
a  sense  of  the  hidden  life  in  things  comes  to  him.  He  talks  to  the 
flowers,  the  wind,  the  moon;  to  all  things  he  feels  akin,  and  it  is  but  a 
step  farther  to  this  mysterious  personality,  God.  Experience  of  the 
invisible  the  mother  gives  quite  early  to  her  child;  for  instance,  when 
he  begins  to  notice  objects  moved  by  the  wind.  He  imitates  these 
moving  things,  and,  watching  them,  asks  what  makes  the  things  go. 
"  The  wind,"  answers  his  mother;  "  listen,  hear  it  talking  to  the  trees, 
Ihe  clothes  on  the  line,  and  to  the  weather-vane.  It  says, '  Turn,'  to  the 
little  weathercock,  and  around  goes  the  cock.  Baby,  show  how  the 
weather-cock  turns,"  and  quickly  he  turns  his  little  hand.  From  this 
beginning  he  leams  to  notice  all  the  things  the  invisible  wind  does, 
and  many  questions  follow  from  the  child,  which  cannot  all  be  answered, 
but  which  lead  back  to  the  one  Power  behind  that  moves  many  things. 

In  the  bird's  nest,  children  see  mirrored  the  human  relationship  of 
the  family,  and  here  may  be  stirred  the  feelings  of  nurture,  care,  love, 
protection,  as  they  watch  and  hear  about  the  mother  and  father  birds 
and  all  their  efforts  to  protect  and  bring  up  their  httle  ones. 

All  the  sympathy  with  right  action  comes  in  the  early  years  of  the 
child's  life.  Play  and  story,  picture  and  song,  all  are  helps  to  the 
mother,  but  within  her  heart  lies  the  God-wisdom  implanted  there  as 
an  instinct,  that  helps  her  to  be  the  artist  in  her  work  of  lovingly,  play- 
fully awakening  and  developing  the  germs  of  spiritual  life  in  her  child. 
For  spiritual  life  is  not  separate  from  other  life.  It  is  every-day  life 
with  a  different  content  and  aim.  To  keep  this  consciousness,  to 
deepen  and  enrich  it,  and  prepare  for  further  development  and  welcome, 
the  presence  of  a  Power  "  that  for  existence  strives,"  —  this  is  our  Ufe- 
work  here. 

One  turns  instinctively  to  the  home  to  find  right  conditions  for  the 
nurture  of  the  spiritual  life;  and  yet  these  conditions  are  not  always 
there.  Even  where  ideals  and  aims  are  right,  there  is  sometimes  a 
lack  of  insight  in  showing  the  way,  and  direct  teaching  of  abstract 
truths  is  depended  upon  to  bring  about  spiritual  development,  or  else 
the  responsibihty  is  thrown  off  a'together  or  placed  upon  church  or 
Sunday  school.  Quotmg  from  Froebel,  "  Parents  should  not  be  timid, 
should  not  object  that  they  know  nothing  themselves,  and  do  not  know 
how  to  teach  their  children.  Their  ignorance  is  not  the  greatest  evil. 
If  they  desire  to  know  something,  let  them  imitate  the  child's  example, 
let  them  become  children  with  the  child,  learners  with  the  learner.  Let 
them  go  to  and  be  taught  by  Mother  Nature  and  by  the  fatheriy  Spirit 
of  God.    The  Spirit  of  God  and  nature  will  guide  them." 
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The  mother  indeed  is  the  curturci,  the  home-maker,  and  the  atmos- 
phere of  the  home.  But  it  is  not  upon  her  alone  that  we  must  depend. 
"Die  &theT  has  his  part  to  do.  The  united  work  of  the  two  is  the  im- 
portant thing.  Ttmt  they  unite  to  live,  to  deal  with  the  problems  of 
life,  to  nurture  and  train  their  childien,  is  the  great  and  important  thing. 
No  family  is  free  until  all  its  membeis  are  free.  No  individual  is  really 
happy  unless  the  others  are  happy.  We  are  omstrained  by  the  family, 
and  there  is  a  constant  opportunity  to  ezerdse  the  virtues  that  may 
arise  through  individual  coming  in  contact  with  individual.  Just  as 
the  man  depends  upon  the  child,  so  state  and  churdi  depend  upon  the 
family.  Lift  its  roof,  broaden  its  expanse,  and  the  home  becomes 
the  diurch.  The  home  relationships  interpret  our  Father  in  heaven 
and  the  individual's  nurturing  power  points  the  way  for  His  work  upon 
earth.  Wittun  the  family  lives  the  individual.  He  may  be  regarded 
as  an  individual,  with  individual  rights;  and  he  may  be  regarded  as  a 
member  of  the  whole,  with  duties  bom  of  the  relationship. 

Two  aspects  of  this  life  come  before  us, —  the  nurture  of  his  feeling 
and  ri^t  direction  for  his  activities.  The  Christian  mother  instinc- 
tively helps  her  child  to  loving  action.  She  does  this  unconsciously, 
for  love  fills  her  heart.  Just  in  proportion  as  the  love  of  God  fills  her 
heart,  does  she  have  the  wisdom  to  lead  her  child  aright.  Happiness 
is  one  of  the  necessary  conditions  of  the  diild's  life,  and  this  comes 
not  alone  through  others  but  through  himself  and  his  right  deeds. 
This  he  soon  discovers  and  here  we  may  find  the  basis  for  the  individ- 
ual relationship  to  mother,  father,  brother  and  sister,  and  God.  The 
struggle  with  the  self  and  its  final  victory  can  only  be  attained  throu^ 
a  conscious  determination  to  do  right,  and  a  constant  close  relation- 
ship to  parents  and  then  God,  to  help  strengthen  the  will  and  resolve. 
It  is  the  old,  old  struggle  of  man  with  himself.  At  first  the  difficulty 
is  refeired  to  outside  things,  and  the  real  help  given  by  mother  ca'  fa- 
ther is  the  reference  to  self.  Better  that  the  discovery  that  the  root 
of  the  trouble  lies  vrithin  himself  should  come  early.  Mother's 
help  is  needed  first,  then  brothers'  or  sisters',  and  finally  God's.  The 
struggle  to  reconcile  what  the  inner  man  says  is  right  with  his  deeds 
must  finally  «id  in  a  realization  of  his  responsibility  for  his  own  actiims. 
To  find  the  reason  for  his  own  action  within  himself,  is  another  start- 
ing-point for  his  relationship  to  God.  Here  is  not  only  a  test  for  the 
child,  but  a  test  for  parents  as  well.  Who  is  willing  to  stand,  and  stand 
firmly,  lovingly,  for  the  law?  The  law,  not  arbitrary  and  iot  the 
individual,  but  for  the  right?  The  law  which,  when  once  obeyed  by 
the  child,  will  show  him  the  way  to  govern  himself.    No  kindness  so 
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great,  do  )ov«  so  real  as  that  which  intelligently  leads  the  child  to  obe- 
dience of  law.  From  this  is  bom  trust  and  faith,  and  ability  to  enter 
into  the  lives  and  difficulties  of  his  fellow-men.  It  is  the  open  door 
for  all  wider  and  hi^er  life.  To  will  the  will  of  God, — this  is  real 
uni<»i  with  God,  and  while,  step  by  step,  we  depend  upon  love,  the 
individual  must  make  his  choice,  or  he  will  not  be  free.  ' 

The  development  of  the  Individual  child's  feeling  for  God,  know- 
ing about  God  and  consciousness  of  God,  begin  with  the  mother, — 
the  will  of  the  individual  conflicting  with  that  of  the  mother.  To 
awaken  and  develop  the  will  to  do  right,  this  is  her  aim.  To  help  the 
child  to  choose  the  right  and  will  it,  this  is  gain  mdeed.  For  mother 
first,  for  right,  second;  infinite  love  and  padence  are  needed  to 
develop  this.  Obedience  lays  the  foundations  for  faith  and  many 
other  virtues,  but  pre-eminently  faith.  We  cannot  always  know,  but 
we  can  obey  and  believe;  the  act  of  faith  makes  possible  ail  things. 

The  religious  experiences  of  children  differ  as  widely  as  those  of 
grown  people.  When  the  first  conscious  experience  comes  of  right 
conquering  the  wrong  conditi(»i  within,  we  do  not  know.  What  the 
motives  are  for  action  we  cannot  always  tell;  but  recognition,  on  the  part 
of  parent  or  teacher,  of  right  intentione  goes  a  long  way  toward  help- 
ing right  to  reign.  Happiness  should  follow  every  step  that  is  con- 
quered. The  voice  within  the  heart  of  the  child  should  speak  in  com- 
mendation as  well  as  condemnation.  Conscience  has  not  a  negative 
voice  alone  but  a  positive  one  as  well.  And  the  individual  should  be 
welcomed  back  in  to  the  life  of  the  family,  fann  which  he  may  have  been 
tempcoarily  separated.    From  every  deed  m  life  there  is  a  way  to  God. 

In  the  famUy  circle  may  come  times  set  apart  by  the  parents  to  be 
widi  their  children.  At  meals,  of  couise,  some  one  says;  but  this  is 
one  of  our  modem  problems,  with  father  away  all  day  and  dinner  late 
at  night.  The  mother  may  gather  her  children  together  for  talks  and 
stories  or  smging  before  supper.  In  the  dusk,  many  confidences  are 
exchanged  and  many  little  hearts  are  opened.  The  stories  mother 
tells  sink  deep  into  the  memory.  The  poems  she  recites  or  sings  are 
always  with  us.  What  a  golden  opportunity  for  the  father  if  he  can 
reach  home  early  enough  to  unite  in  this!  He  may  live  over  again  his 
boyhood,  and  thus  better  understand  his  own  son.  He  has  a  chance 
to  review  some  of  the  stories  he  loved,  and  tell  of  his  own  deeds  of 
prowess.  When  will  he  ever  have  a  more  sympathetic  audience  than  this 
one,  or  one  that  will  believe  him  to  be  more  of  a  hero  ?  In  living  with 
our  children  we  are  enabled  to  go  over  again  our  incomplete  educa- 
tion, pick  up  the  lost  stitdies,  and  make  of  it  a  continuous  whole.  Then 
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at  bedtime,  before  the  children  sleep,  the  mother  may  say  their  prayers 
with  them  and  hear  the  confessions  and  explanations  that  often  come 
at  this  time.  A  comforting  or  discriminatLng  word  dropped  into  the 
mind  just  here  sinks  deep  and  does  its  work  of  uniting  mother  and 
child  in  their  efforts  to  do  right.  Music  is  a  power  for  good.  What 
mother  and  father  sing  or  play  carries  great  influent. 

Another  way  for  love  to  express  itself  is  in  giving  opp<Mtunilies 
for  service;  the  right  direction  for  the  increasing  bodily  activity  and 
strength.  Hard  things  to  do,  when  conquered,  lead  to  union  between 
parents  and  children.  The  parents  should  see  to  it  that  their  attitude 
toward  work  is  a  noble  one,  toward  the  worker,  a  respectful  one,  and 
the  child  will  desire  to  work  too.  This  is  the  first  step  toward  creative 
work.  The  feeling  that  father,  mother,  and  diildren  are  united  in  their 
lives  and  with  God  gives  them  the  hasis  for  true  spiritual  living. 

I  hesitate  to  touch  on  the  one  subject  that  is  of  most  importance,  for 
fear  I  shall  be  misunderstood.  Christ  is  the  great  reconciling  force 
of  the  world.  As  we  exercise  this  reconciling  activity  ourselves,  we 
become  conscious  of  God.  The  child  must  be  led  to  discover  this  as 
a  law  in  nature,  in  stories,  in  literature,  in  the  Bible,  in  heroes,  and 
in  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ.  The  conflicting  elements  in  life  must 
be  reconciled  even  for  little  children. 

The  harmony  of  nature,  of  the  mother,  of  the  home,  all  help  the 
chi'd  to  find  hannony  within  himself,  but  his  relationship  to  Christ 
becomes  a  conscious  one  when  he  begins  to  understaod  his  need  for 
living  the  life  of  reconciliation.  God  is  throughout  the  universe,  filling, 
pervading  it  with  life  and  love;  we  are  His  children;  part  of  His  infi- 
nite nature  is  giving  us  life.  Our  life,  our  happiness,  is  in  opening  our 
hearts  for  more  and  more  of  this  consciousness.  We  are  both  finite 
and  infinite,  in  the  sense  that  we  have  both  a  human  and  a  divine  inheri- 
tance. Out  of  the  human,  we  may  lift  the  divine.  Spiritual  life  is 
not  a  thing  apart;  it  is  possible  here,  if  we  have  but  a  heavenly  aim. 
What  keeps  us  so  far  away  from  God?  Is  it  worldly  ideals  mixed  in 
with  spiritual  aims,  that  we  cannot  find  our  way  from  every  point  in 
life  to  God?  Can  we  not  live  so  in  the  unity  of  life  that  our  children 
may  be  brought  in  as  well?  Can  we  not  keep  their  confidence  and 
respect  as  they  grow  older,  through  together  striving  to  live  the  hi^est 
life?  Steps  in  attainment  are  for  us  all.  We  are  all  endeavoring  to 
do  right,  parents,  teachers,  and  children,  and  sometimes  we  fail.  We 
can  all,  fathers,  mothers,  and  children,  know  and  love  God,  oui  Father, 
vrith  a  growing  understanding  and  confidence,  and  this  love  must 
finally  pass  out  from  the  home  into  the  commtmity  and  make  way 
for  a  stili  deeper  experience  of  God's  spirit. 
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The  doctrine  of  periods  distinct  and  definable  in  a  child's  growth 
is,  of  course,  old,  and  has  been  always  practically  operative  in  educa- 
tion. Indeed,  nature  has  written  it  so  large  in  the  facts  of  his  physical 
growth  that  it  could  not  be  ignored.  But  the  modem  psychology  of 
childhood,  confirming  and  sanctioning  the  doctrine,  and  freeing  if 
largely  from  vagueness,  has  so  deepened  and  widened  its  influence 
in  the  educational  theory  and  practice  of  our  day,  that  we  feel  almost 
as  if  it  were  a  new  discovery.  The  full  recognition  in  the  child's  whole 
training  of  this  doctrine  and  its  far-reaching  implications  works  many 
most  braieficent  results.  One  of  these  implications  is  that  we  must 
seek  subjects  and  aspects  of  subjects  adapted  to  the  period  of  growth 
within  which  we  find  our  diild;  further,  that  in  presenting  to  him 
subjects  and  aspects  of  subjects  for  which  he  has  no  apperception, 
we  are  either  wasting  our  time  since  they  fail  to  become  reality  to 
him  at  all,  or  if  by  ill  luck  he  does  grasp  them,  we  have  done  the  greater 
wrong  of  forcing  his  season  of  readiness,  and  have  contributed  toward 
produdng  that  most  tragic  object — a  premature  child. 

On  no  side  of  a  child's  training  do  we  need  so  much  the  light  of 
this  principle  of  fitness  as  upon  the  side  of  religion.  By  a  combina- 
tion of  causes  not  difficult  to  trace,  it  has  come  about  that  Christianity, 
and  Protestant  Christianity  in  especial,  has  developed  a  system  of 
reL^ous  teaching  that  confronts  the  child  with  a  material  and  a 
method  which  disregard  every  requirement  of  fitness.  This  system 
draws  its  whole  material  from  books,  not  from  the  actual  world,  from 
books  which  record  an  alien  ethnic  experience,  the  experience  of  a 
peculiarly  imchildhke  race  at  a  very  developed  stage  of  its  existence. 
This  system  has  frozen  at  its  source  every  impulse  toward  the  making 
of  new  spontaneous  myth.  It  has  used  the  old  myth  as  if  it  were  history. 
It  has  refused  the  aid  of  new  concrete  symbols,  and  has  interpreted 
into  abstractions  the  old  symbols.  It  has  imposed  upon  the  child  a 
ready-made  code  of  adult  morals,  and  has  expected  from  him  the 
response  of  adult  emotions  and  mature  conduct.  Therefore  the  new 
li^t  that  we  are  getting  from  psychology  and  pedagogy  which  helps 
the  rdigious  educator  to  find  material  fit  at  each  stage  of  his  child's 
growth,  and  enables  him  to  discrimmate  with  some  certainty  the  hour 
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of  the  child's  ripeness,  has  set  us  immensely  forward  <m  the  load  tow- 
ard a  sane  and  effective  religious  education.  But  the  very  fact  that 
there  is  so  much  of  truth  and  helpfulness  in  the  theory  of  the  periodic 
character  of  the  child's  development  tempts  us,  as  always  in  the  case 
of  a  satisfying  and  solving  theory,  to  overemphasize  and  overwork  it 
Indeed,  the  psychologists  themselves,  in  their  apparent  pre-occupation 
with  the  explaining  power  of  the  doctrine  of  periods,  hare  opened  the 
door  to  mistakes  on  the  part  of  those  applying  the  theory.  The  first 
mistake  to  which  the  practical  teacher  and  lay  parent  is  liable  is  that 
of  trusting  too  much  to  the  belief  that  one's  attitude  toward  the  child 
may  safely  be  one  of  complete  laissez-faire;  that  the  qualities  and  charac- 
teristics appropriate  to  the  child  at  cadi  stage  of  his  growth  appear  of 
themselves  and  take  care  of  themselvesj  so  that  there  is  some  danger 
that  the  old  meddling,  nagging  form  of  bad  educatiixi  may  be  re- 
placed by  the  other  bad  form  of  mdifferentism,  growing  out  of  our 
confidence  in  the  power  of  the  child's  new  period  to  redress  the  balance 
automatically. 

Another  danger  arising  out  of  the  same  doctrine  comes  with  the 
point  of  view  that  these  periods  in  a  child's  life  are  isolated,  detached; 
that  there  is  a  sort  of  gap  or  chasm  between  the  periods,  <»  one  side 
of  which  a  child  is  a  different  sort  of  being  from  what  he  is  on  the 
other  side.  This  point  of  view,  if  not  encouraged  by  recent  popular 
studies  of  certain  periods  of  experience,  such  as  adolescence,  is  at 
least  not  suffidentiy  guarded  against.  Now,  to  lose  sight  of  the  fact 
that  the  human  personality  is  one  thing,  evolving  slowly  and  contin- 
uously through  all  its  periods  and  experiences,  is  to  cut  the  nerve  of 
education.  It  is  gradually,  by  imperceptible  degrees,  that  the  nor- 
mal child  passes,  or  should  pass,  from  period  to  period  in  his  growth; 
and  it  is  the  part  of  wise  teachers  and  parents  to  see  to  it  that  his  evo- 
lution from  stage  to  stage  is  without  shock  or  jar.  It  is  no  more  impera- 
tive to  select  his  educational  material  to  fit  the  period  he  is  in,  than  to 
plan  that  it  may  lead  naturally  and  smoothly  to  the  material  he  will 
use  in  his  coming  period. 

On  the  side  of  his  religious  training  we  should  provide  with  sacred 
care  for  this  safe,  harmonious,  continuous  development.  The  fact 
that  we  have  not  hitherto  done  this  accounts  for  many  of  the  unfortu- 
nate conditions  in  the  religious  worid.  Children  have  been  thrust 
prematurely  into  a  world  of  objects  and  ideas  which  took  on  ao  value, 
no  aspect  of  reality  for  them.  From  such  a  basis  the  soul's  progress 
is  almost  necessarily  backward.  Much  of  its  future  histwy  is 
necessarily  negative,  denying  what  it  never  should  have  beeo  taufl^, 
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correcting  points  of  view  that  could  just  as  easily  have  been  correct 
to  begin  with. 

Now,  in  attonpting  to  provide  our  children  against  such  disloca- 
ticns  in  their  religiou3  experience,  it  is  a  safe  principle  to  agree  upon, 
that  they  shall  have  as  little  as  possible  to  unlearn  as  they  go  on.  This 
would  seem  to  suggest  these  things:  That  we  leam  and  take  to  heart 
the  pedagogical  principle  applied  elsewhere  in  education,  and  b^in 
by  giving  our  children  the  large,  simple  primitive  things  of  religion, 
rather  than  the  specific  details  of  a  very  late  stage  of  religious 
culture.  Surely,  we  are  all  more  than  ready  to  acknowledge  that 
reUgion  is  not  a  matter  of  a  knowledge  of  facts,  not  a  matta  of  a 
sped&c  record  in  a  given  book,  not  a  matter  of  worship  or  ceremonial, 
but  a  spirit,  a  visirai,  a  way  of  looking  at  life  and  the  world.  What 
is  it  other  than  an  attitude  of  reverence  and  acquiescence,  and  later 
the  consciousness  of  a  guiding  immanent  spirit  in  life  and  the  world? 
What,  then,  are  the  facts  of  life,  what  are  the  phenomena  of  the  world 
by  which  we  can  lead  a  child  toward  these  things?  These  we  will 
choose  whether  we  find  them  in  the  Hebrew  Bible,  in  the  rea»^  of 
other  races,  in  the  seasons,  the  weather,  the  mill,  the  grocery,  the  slice 
of  bread  and  butter,  the  ant-hill,  the  rose-tree.  Whichever  of  them  we 
use,  they  will  all  yield  the  lesson  of  reverence  and  acquiescen(£,^«f 
a  sense  of  the  immanent  guiding,  interlinking  Spirit,  the  Father  of  life. 
These  are  the  simple  but  profound  things  of  religion  at  which  we  aim 
in  the  rdigious  training  of  the  young  chUd.  Into  this  framework  of 
the  largest  fundamental  things,  all  details,  and  all  the  soul's  later  ex- 
pOiences,  will  fit.     There  is  nothing  here  to  unlearn. 

Doctrines  and  systems  are  not  for  the  child,  but  the  large  and  simple 
spirit  underlying  these  and  all  other  systems  is  what,  for  the  sake  of  his 
later  haim<»ious  development,  we  should  give  him. 

That  the  diild  may  have  as  little  as  possible  to  unlearn  or  correct, 
it  is  necessary  that  he  be  dealt  with  quite  frankly  in  the  thm^  he  is 
taught.  Let  the  material  chosen  for  his  training  be  fitted  for  his  stage 
of  development,  so  that  be  may  safely  go  completely  to  the  bottom  of 
it.  It  is,  of  course,  not  wise  in  teaching  material  from  the  Bible,  for 
example,  to  try  to  put  the  child  in  possession  of  the  conclusions  of 
modem  scholarly  criticism.  But  the  teacher  who  knows  these  con- 
clusions IS  under  obligation  to  teach  in  the  light  of  them. 

A  part  of  this  complete  frankness  and  honesty  in  teaching  the  child 
should  be  the  teacher's  oideavor  (be  be  preacher,  parent,  or  instructor) 
to  get  at  the  essence,  the  spirit,  of  the  thing  he  is  handling,  and  put  the 
emphasis  upon  that.    Who  will  calculate  the  amount  of  suffering  the 
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world  has  known  on  account  of  dogma,  doctrines,  and  even  creeds 
erected  upon  a  mere  figure  of  speech  or  some  unessoitial  detail  of  a 
teaching?  A  little  girl  I  know  was  firmly  convinced  that  spatrows 
are  the  only  birds  God  counts,  and  that  robins  and  sea-gulls  drop  out 
quite  unnoticed;  and  one  would  not  be  at  all  surprised  to  find  some- 
where in  the  world  a  genuine  credo  built  upon  the  mari^et  price  ot 
those  same  elect  sparrows.  Youi  own  experience  will  tell  you  that 
it  has  be«i  the  shaking  o£E  of  such  accidental,  and  after  all  unessentia], 
attachments  to  your  faith  that  has  cost  you  most  sorrow  and  that  has 
been  at  the  bottom  of  most  of  your  religious  disturbances.  If  we 
crave  for  our  children  a  harmonious,  affirmatively  evolving  experience 
in  religion,  we  will  take  care  to  lighten  the  weight  of  emphasis  on  the 
acc'dental  and  superficial,  and  lay  it  on  the  deeper  essoitial  meaning 
of  th  ngs. 

A  plea  for  the  quiet,  unbroken  continuity  of  religious  teaching  and 
experience  should  by  no  means  lose  sight  of  the  possibility,  nay,-  the  fad. 
of  times  of  acceleration  and  deepening.  Indeed,  one  must  provide 
for  and  expect  more  than  one  such  time  in  a  child's  life,  as  he  expects 
and  cultivates  such  hours  in  his  own  later  experience,  if  he  be  spirit- 
ually alive.  But  these  special  periods  are  most  effective  and  most 
fruitful  when  they  emerge  from  a  background  of  steady,  wise  training. 

There  is  another  and  equally  important  sense  in  which  we  may 
conserve  the  continuity  of  the  child's  religious  growth.  His  experience 
from  period  to  period  we  may  call  a  perpendicular  continuity.  There 
is  also  a  horizontal  continuity  for  which  we  are  to  care.  Noth'ng 
more  beneficent  has  come  into  modem  education  than  the  teaching 
that  a  child's  experience  is  all  one;  that  it  is  all  educational  and  should 
be  all  unified  and  harmonized.  We  have  learned  to  see  that  ideally 
his  life  in  the  home  is  as  educational  as  his  life  in  the  school,  his  life 
in  school  as  social  and  humanistic  as  his  life  in  the  home.  So  we  should 
be  prepared  to  see  that  religion  and  religious  teaching  is  not  a  thing 
apart,  relegated  to  Sunday,  the  church,  and  the  Sunday  school,  or 
even  to  specific  hours  in  the  home;  but  that  it  is  a  spirit,  an  atmos- 
phere, a  point  of  view,  an  explanation  of  things,  a  motive  for  conduct, 
— all  these  and  many  more  things— and  that  it  diffuses  itself  throu^ 
all  life  and  all  objects.  Quietly  and  unobtrusively,  joyously  and  oi- 
thusiastically,  the  child  may  be  led  to  see  in  his  whole  life  and  any 
detaU  of  his  life,  reasons  for  that  reverence  and  acquiescence  which  pre- 
pares him  to  see, 

"  A  motion  and  a  Bpiiit  that  impels 
All  thinking  things,  all  objects  of  all  thought, 
And  rolls  through  all  things." 
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THE   GROWTH  OF  THE  LARGER   SENSE  OF  SOCIAL 

AND    CIVIC    RESPONSIBIUTY    IN    YOUTH 

PROFESSOR  EDWIN  D.  STARBUCK,  Ph.D. 

EASLSAU  COIXEaE,  KICEMOND,  tNDUNA 

The  one  point  that  I  have  to  set  forth  is  that  the  home  should  be  a 
community.  The  community  spirit  should  pervade  it.  It  should 
refiect,  in  a  small  way,  to  be  sure,  but  in  a  very  real  way,  the  larger 
industrial,  dvic,  and  social  life  into  which  the  young  man  and -woman 
are  later  to  be  thrown,  the  preparation  for  which  it  is  the  highest  func- 
tion of  the  home  to  furnish.  The  chances  are  that  the  full-grown  man 
is  going  to  be  just  such  a  person  as  his  own  childhood  and  youth  pro- 
phesy. The  notion  is  being  forced  in  upon  us  in  many  ways  now-a- 
days  that  the  foundations  of  character  and  personality  are  being  laid 
in  the  very  early  years  of  life.  And  to  the  extent  to  which  we  believe 
it,  the  idea  Is  clear  and  insistent  that  the  home  life  is  the  crudal  point 
in  society.  If  this  department  of  the  Religious  Education  Associa- 
tion can  materially  affect  the  spirit  and  organization  of  the  homes  of 
the  country  for  the  better,  it  will  have  a  longer  leverage  upon  the  quality 
of  our  social  and  dvic  life  than  can  be  measured  by  any  external  stan- 

Even  when  the  bmQy  consists  of  two,  the  husband  and  wife,  the 
community  spirit  should  prevail.  There  is  an  old,  old  custom,  bred  in 
the  days  of  strife  and  combat,  that  the  husband  should  wield  the  scep- 
ter in  the  household.  In  these  days,  when  the  humanizing  and  spirit- 
ualizing elements  of  our  nature  are  coming  to  count  for  as  much  as 
those  of  the  strenuous  life,  there  is  little  excuse  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  custom.  The  obedience  clause  in  the  marriage  ceremony  is 
happily  dropping  away,  and  husbands  are  becoming  domesticated 
and  dvilized.  A  completely  mutual  life  is  desirable,  not  simply  for 
the  enjoyment  of  the  two,  but  on  account  of  the  children  who  are  later 
commg  into  the  home.  An  attempt  to  develop  a  community  spirit 
among  children,  when  it  does  not  exist  aheady  in  the  family,  which  is 
the  fountain-head  of  their  impulses  and  ideals,  would  be  a  bubble. 
What  the  parents  profess  aiay  count  for  something,  but  what  they 
feel  and  live  counts  for  mdefinitely  more.  That  which  childroi  find 
in  the  very  atmosphere  of  the  home  is  what  they  imbibe.  The  per- 
vading spirit  of  the  home  is  getting  in  its  most  telling  work  during  the 
days  while  the  children  are  in  the  mother's  anns,  on  her  lap,  and  about 
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her  knees.  Thn^  is  nothing  so  catching  as  the  contagitm  of  moods 
and  impulses;  and  it  is  our  stock  of  instmcts  and  impulses  and  moods 
that  determines  what  each  of  us  vill  do  and  love  and  live  for,  and 
not  so  much  wliat  we  think  out  in  later  years. 

A  second  consideratiim  in  making  the  home  a  communitj'  is  that 
of  numbers.  For  the  community  life  of  the  home  to  reflect  the  sodal 
whole  at  all  adequately,  and  develop  the  childroi  csi  many  sides,  it 
should  consist  of  several  members.  The  fact  that  an  rally  diild  in  a 
family  is  likely  to  be  selfish  and  socially  deformed  is  proverbial;  and 
Br.  Bohannon's  study  of  the  question  has  massed  the  evidences  that 
such  is  the  case.  This  need  not  be  true,  if  parents  were  prudent  in 
their  training,  and  unseUish  in  their  love  for  the  solitary  prodigy; 
but  who  can  be  prudent  under  such  circumstantxs  ?  The  best  protec- 
tion against  the  danger  where  the  providence  of  nature  sends  only  one 
or  two  diildren  into  the  family,  is  in  increasing  the  number  by  adop- 
tion. It  is  a  good  omen  that  so  many  home  finding  sodeties  are 
springing  up  and  domg  a  flourishing  business.  The  objection  to  adopt- 
ing children  is,  to  the  minds  of  many  persons,  the  number  of  instances 
in  which  it  has  failed  to  produce  happy  results.  The  reply  is  two- 
fold. Id  the  first  place,  disappointments  rarely  occur  wh«i  children 
are  adopted  in  the  earliest  days  of  babyhood.  Rather  than  wait  to 
find  how  the  child  is  going  to  turn  out,  before  receiving  it,  it  is  bettcx 
to  begin  preforming  and  shaping  its  life,  by  surrounding  it  with  pure 
social  atmosphere  to  breathe,  and  the  best  spiritual  food  to  grow  by- 
Then,  again,  it  is  an  unkindness,  if  not  a  crime,  to  adopt  a  child  into 
a  household  &om  a  mere  sense  of  duty.  Unless  the  love-life  can  pre- 
dominate in  the  act,  and  jealousy,  favoritism,  pride  in  descent,  and  all 
other  forms  of  selfishness  can  be  overcome,  the  orphan  child,  as  well 
as  the  small  home  circle,  are  better  off  without  the  union. 

We  can  hardly  afford  to  sacrifice  the  niggedness,  the  fine  self-crai- 
trol,  and  the  social  responsiveness  that  develop  naturally  in  the  midst 
of  the  group,  even  at  the  risk  of  a  certain  amount  of  contaminatirai 
from  children  supposedly  less  immaculate  than  our  own.  It  is  in  the 
social  group,  by  actually  facing  for  themselves  the  difficult  situations 
that  arise,  that  character  is  fonned.  What  the  child  can  do,  the  re- 
sults that  he  can  achieve  among  his  fellows,  is  the  measure  of  bis  will, 
and  the  tension  and  quality  of  his  will  is  the  measure  to  himself  of  his 
own  personality.  It  is  in  the  social  group,  and  there  only,  as  James 
Mark  Baldwin  has  so  well  pointed  out,  in  the  actual  demands  that 
others  are  making  upon  him,  that  the  child  forms  any  adequately  vivid 
and  comprehensive  social  feeling.    With  parents  that  are  autiiorita- 
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tive  and  yet  companionable,  with  a  group  of  other  chUdren  about  him, 
differing  in  age,  tastes,  and  tanperament,  and  with  these  supplemented 
by  dolls  and  pets  that  want  protectim  and  care,  there  is  scarcely  a 
latent  power  in  his  nature  that  is  not  daily  stimulated.  And  he  is 
being  taught  the  lessons  he  needs  to  leam  for  citizenship.  When  pas- 
sitRiate,  he  learns  self-control;  when  selfish,  he  has  a  quick  and  sure 
harvest  of  unhappiness;  v^hen  obstuiate,  he  feels  himself  growing 
aloof  from  his  fellows.  With  all  the  knocks  he  is  getting,  and  also  | 
with  the  pleasures  from  intermingling,  society  becomes  a  reality  to 
him,  and  not  a  fine  fanq*.  Its  absolute  demands  on  him,  and  his 
responsibility  to  it,  become  real  facts  that  he  can  no  more  gnore  and 
sli^t  than  he  can  the  fact  of  his  own  being. 

There  is  also  fine  training  for  citizenship  in  the  complexity  of  the 
situations  children  must  face  in  the  family  group.  There  is  hardly 
a  moment  of  thdr  waking  life  in  which  there  dots  not  arise  diversity 
of  wishes  and  a  complication  of  ri^ts  to  which  each  must  adjust  him- 
self. The  socially  imfit  are  those  who  fail  in  adjustment,  just  as  the 
socially  and  pohtical  successful  are  those  who  can  respond  in  a  large 
■  way  lo  a  large  number  of  persons.  With  an  only  child  in  the  family, 
the  complex  situaticms  hardly  arise,  and  with  two  childrm  they  are  too 
infrequent  and  too  easy  of  solution.  Real  training  for  life  consists  in 
tactful  adjustment  almost  instantaneously  to  that  indefinable  some- 
thing called  public  sentiment;  a  fact  so  complica  ed  and  intricate  that 
its  elements  cannot  be  weighed  intellectually,  but  must  be  untangled 
by  a  sort  of  refined  sensitivity.  It  is  no  mere  play  on  words  to  point 
out,  as  John  Dewey  has  dene,  the  connection  between  lesponsiveness 
and  moral  responsibility.  Unless  social  responsiveness  has  become 
fixed  through  long  habituation,  it  is  questionable  whether  tbe  most 
healthy  social  sense  can  ever  arise. 

In  the  matter  of  having  the  conrniunlty  spirit  pervade  the  home,  a 
word  is  deserved  about  discipline.  We,  es  Americans,  are  proverbially 
lax  in  parental  authority  and  the  rigidness  of  our  home  discipUne. 
The  distinction  is  our  dear  gain,  if  it  means  that  a  higher  kind  of 
authority  is  prevailing  in  our  homes  than  the  imperiousness  of  our 
An^o-Saxon  fathers.  I  trust  it  fits  in  am<»ig  the  many  good  fruits  of 
our  democratic  tree.  Our  professors  are  not  so  august,  our  preachers 
not  so  terrible,  our  teachers  not  so  awe-inspiring,  nor  is  our  obedience 
so  groveling  as  in  other  times  and  countries.  And  still  our  authority 
and  obedience,  if  we  are  to  fiourish,  must  be  no  less  real.  The  one 
.indispensable  thing  m  the  relation  of  parents  and  children  is  companion- 
ship.   The  natural  fruits  of  autocracy,  whether   in  Russia  or  m  an 
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American  home,  are  unhap[»ness,  frictiim,  waste,  disobedience,  and 
underhandedness.  There  will  onne  a  time  in  each  child's  life  when 
arbitrary  authority  must  break  down,  if  the  boy  is  to  become  a  strong 
man.  The  occasion  for  a  break  should  never  arise.  The  youth's 
independence  is  not  something  to  give  him  out  of  hand  when  he  reaches 
the  age  of  twenty-one,  but  a  natural  right,  in  the  exercise  of  which  he 
should  be  schooled  from  earliest  babyhood.  The  highest  gift  <A  a 
,  parent  is  not  freed(»n  or  wealth,  but  self-respect,  love,  good  will,  and 
fellowship. 

Companionship,  responsiveness,  and  a  strong  spirit  of  love  and  de- 
voticm — these  are  the  ends  to  be  attained.  The  means  toward  them 
consist  diiefly  in  doing  things  together  in  the  household.  It  is  the 
rule,  not  only  outside  the  home,  but  within  it,  that  the  strongest  attach- 
ments spring  up,  and  happiness  abounds,  when  people  are  lo^g  them- 
selves in  a  common  task.  When  people  have  honesdy  worked  together, 
succeeded  and  failed  together,  laughed  and  sighed  together,  nothing 
can  separate  them.  What  I  have  to  say  about  the  common  occupaticms 
of  the  home  must  be  confined,  for  the  most  part,  to  those  which  cen- 
ter around  the  property  rights  and  property  sense.  I  am  concerned 
with  this,  because  it  is  fundamental,  and  also  because  it  is  much  over- 
looked. While  I  do  not  believe  in  communion  as  a  social  doctrine 
for  all,  I  do  believe  in  a  modified  form  of  communism  in  the  family. 
The  entire  family,  children  and  all,  should  have  a  common  purse,  and 
should  consult  together,  as  far  as  possible,  on  all  interests,  plans,  pro- 
jects, and  investments.  I  have  seen  something  like  this  in  operation 
in  one  family,  and  certainly  to  the  happiness  and  profit  of  all 
concerned.  , 

I  unagine  you  asking.  How  can  a  child  enter  into  the  complexities 
of  modem  life,  and  the  intricacies  of  modem  oiterprises?  The  hig^ 
degree  of  organization  that  has  set  in  is  all  the  more  reastm  for  under- 
taking such  a  plan,  if  only  it  is  the  children  and  the  htune  life  we  are 
considering.  As  the  situation  now  stands,  it  has  grown  far  beyond 
their  comprehension.  There  was  a  time  when  the  raising  and  making, 
the  bartering,  buying  and  selling,  the  planning  and  using,  were  all 
going  on  in  open  view  to  the  children.  Now  the  father  hurries  away 
in  the  morning,  and  practically  all  his  waking  life  is  a  closed  book  to 
wife  and  children.  The  integrity  of  the  home  is  weakened  by  so 
much, — the  home,  which  must  remain,  if  our  national  life  is  to  be 
healthy,  the  nursery,  not  only  of  the  bodies  of  children,  but  of  every- 
thing th^  pertains  to  their  adult  life  as  well.  Hence,  I  am  inclined 
to  believe  that  communism  in  the  home  is  not  <mly  important  for  the 
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happiness  of  the  family  drcle  in  furnishing  a  tangible  incentive  to  their 
common  life,  end  for  leading  them  easily  and  naturally  into  the  things 
they  need  to  know  and  do,  but  also  for  the  sake  of  the  unity  and  in- 
tegrity of  society  itself. 

A  common  pm^e,  ledger,  and  property  might  be  a  good  thing  for 
the  independent  and  self-sufficient  father  too,  and  for  his  business. 
This  needs  no  higher  sanction  than  that  it  is  in  line  with  the  policy  of 
the  President  in  dealing  with  trusts.  If  a  half-dozen  pairs  of  innocent 
eyes  are  to  look  into  the  man's  accounts,  and  as  many  hearts  not  yet 
hardened  to  the  tricks  of  trade  are  to  adjudge  his  deals,  it  would  some- 
times influence  the  character  of  his  transactions.  It  would  often  affect 
the  nature  of  his  purchases.  He  would  hardly  enter  so  freely  items 
for  drinks,  knick-knacks,  clubs,  and  other  forms  of  selfishness. 

Along  with  the  common  puise  and  ledger  should  go,  of  course,  the 
separate  ones  of  each.  Children  should  be  paid  for  special  services; 
should  have  their  separate  tasks,  rooms,  and  occupations;  should  have 
their  own  patch  of  ground,  or  little  enterprises,  and  learn  to  produce 
and  see  the  fruit  of  their  own  skill  and  ingenuity.  It  is  a  mistake  to 
suppose  that  a  social  sense  can  grow  up  apart  from  a  fair  recognition 
of  personal  worth  and  personal  rights.  In  the  hi^iest  ethics  there  :s  a 
fine  equilibrium,  or  rather  a  perfect  blending  of  the  self,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  all  the  rest,  on  the  other.  The  self  is  the  measure  of  love 
in  the  golden  rule  and  in  the  second  commandment.  The  two  thinp 
must  develop  together. 

In  many  ways  the  lines  of  responsiveness  should  extend  beyond 
the  family  group.  A  family  that  eidsts  for  itself  alone  is  as  selfish  as 
a  person  with  the  same  ideals.  The  final  center  of  interest  is  in  the 
social  group,  and  not  in  the  family.  As  children  come  along  in  years, 
the  parents  may  encourage  the  cliques,  teams,  games,  societies,  and 
social  events  that  bring  the  children  into  larger  social  groups.  With 
books,  magazines,  newspapers,  discussions  in  the  family  of  the  move- 
ments of  the  times  in  politics,  industry,  religion,  and  art,  the  interests 
should  be  rapidly  forming  which  lead  children  to  feel  themselves  a 
part  of  a  larger  social  order;  so  that  when  the  days  come  for  them  to 
drift  away  from  the  home  circle  into  the  social  group,  they  may  be 
in  it  and  of  it  as  naturally  as  they  came  into  the  mother's  arms  who 
first  received  them. 
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PLANS  FOR  THE  WORK  OF  THE  HOME  DEPARTMENT 

FOR  THE  COMING  YEAR 

MRS.  ANDREW  MaCI^ISH 

aUMCOB,  ILLINOIS 

The  plan  of  this  department  contemplates  worit  which  will  stimu- 
late and  encourage  religious  home  life  and  training.  It  proposes,  fiist, 
to  reduce  to  a  simple  and  easily  intelligible  form  the  principles  that 
underlie  the  kiDdergarteo.  Froebel's  insight  into  child-nature,  and 
his  philosophy  of  life  are  most  helpful  to  parents,  but  his  style  is  so 
obscure  that  he  cannot  be  apprehended  without  eamest  study.  "Hie 
committee  of  the  Home  De{«rtment,  therefore,  purpose  enlisting  the 
services  of  students  of  Froebd  in  the  cause  of  simplifying  and  widely 
extending  his  teaching. 

Their  second  line  of  work  will  be  in  the  directicn  of  opening  to 
parents,  and  stimulating  them  to  use,  opportunities  for  studying  the 
Bible  from  what  may  be  called,  for  want  of  a  better  term,  the  mod- 
em point  of  view.  The  Executive  Committee  of  the  H(»ne  Depart- 
ment feel  it  to  be  very  important  that  the  work  of  reUgious  training 
and  instruction  should  not  be  taken  from  the  home  and  delegated  en- 
tirely to  other  organizations,  as  the  church  and  Sunday  school.  Par- 
ents are  the  rightful  religious  instructors  of  their  children,  but,  in 
view  of  the  great  changes  that  ve  taking  place  just  now  in  the  outer 
forms  of  religious  faith,  and  in  the  understanding  of  the  Bible,  they 
need  to  familiarize  themselves  with  the  results  of  modem  scholarship, 
that  they  may  be  able  to  present  a  rational  ccmcepticHi  of  religious 
truth,  and  one  that  will  meet  the  needs  of  the  coming  generatim. 

As  their  third  line  of  effort,  the  department  propose  to  undertake 
a  study  of  the  present  status  of  family  worship.  By  means  of  a  ques- 
tionnaire widely  distributed,  they  will  gather  together  aU  the  facts  pos- 
sible, with  suggestions  as  to  method  and  character  of  the  servitx,  and 
ways  of  adapting  it  to  the  c(»ditions  of  modem  Ufe.  It  is  hoped 
that  a  helpful  and  suggesdve  report  may  be  possible,  as  a  result  of 
this  investigation. 
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XIII.    UBRARIES 

ANNUAL   SURVEY   OF   THE   RELIGIOUS   AND   ETHICAL 

WORK  OF  LIBRARIES 

DREW  B.  HALL 

UBBAUAN  lOLLICnn  UBXAKY,  FAIBHAVXM,  lUSSACHUSETTS 

The  public  library  is  an  educational  institutioii.  If  it  is  to  pro- 
vide religious  Uterature  and  to  succor  the  religious  worker,  three  con- 
diticms  must  be  met:  i.  The  library  must  have  the  disposition,  and 
the  abihty  aa  the  part  of  its  staff,  to  look  after  the  religious  needs  of 
its  community;  for  this  ynaSt.  it  wiQ  find  groups  acd  organizations 
already  formed  in  the  churdi  sod^ies  and  Sunday  schools.  2.  These 
societies  must  be  alive  and  ready  to  seek  and  to  receive  the  library's 
a!d.  3.  The  library  must  contain,  and  keep  up  to  date,  a  collection  of 
religious  literature,  suitable  for  the  use  of  both  laymen  and  clergy- 
moi,  and  of  all  divisions  and  sects  of  the  church. 

Last  year  the  annual  survey  took  the  fcom  of  an  inquiry  into  the 
first  and  second  omdititMis  and  it  revealed,  in  general,  a  greater  readi- 
ness m  the  part  of  the  libraries  to  give  aid,  than  on  the  part  of  church 
organizations  to  receive  it. 

This  year  the  survey  is  concerned  with  the  third  condition — that  of 
material  equipment.  To  discover  what  resources  public  libraries  have 
to  offer  the  student  of  the  Bible  and  of  general  religious  questions, 
and  more  definitely  than  has  heretofore  been  done,  what  use  is  made 
of  them,  the  following  questions  as  to  voliunes  and  circulation  were 
addressed  to  a  ccaisiderable  number  of  large  town  and  dty  public 
libraries: 

I.  Do  church  societies  habitually  notify  you  of  their  topics  of  study, 
and  use  special  resoved  lists  on  them? 

3.  The  total  number  of  volumes  in  your  litHury? 

3.  Among  tiiese,  how  many  are  classed  as  rdigious? 

4.  How  many  of  these  "  religious  volumes  "  are  less  than  twenty- 
five  years  old? 

5.  Total  volimies  of  all  classes  added  in  your  last  fiscal  year. 

6.  The  number  of  these  classed  as  religious. 

7.  The  total  circuliUi<Hi  last  year. 

8.  The  circulation  of  religious  books. 

9.  Additional  facts  and  figures  of  interest  in  this  cMmection? 
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An  almost  unqualified  negative,  in  answer  to  the  fint  query,  sup- 
ports last  year's  report. 

From  the  next  two  questions,  a^  to  total  volumes  and  those  classed 
as  religious,  the  percentage  of  religious  works  varies  from  3.13  per 
cent  in  a  town  of  13,000  inhabitants  within  twelve  miles  of  Boston, 
and  34  per  cent  in  a  city  of  33,000  in  rantral  New  York,  to  13  per 
cent  for  a  district  library  in  Maryland.  The  average,  however,  is  4.2 
per  cent,  to  i^ch  nine-tenths  of  the  libraries  closely  approximate. 
Further,  the  average  of  careful  estimates  (not  entirely  reliable  as  statis- 
tics, but  the  best  figures  obtainable)  of  the  volumes  less  than  twenty- 
five  years  old  is  only  3.5  per  coit. 

Comparisons  with  three  careful  and  inclusive  bibliographical  state- 
ments, the  A.  L.  A.  catalogue,  Sonnenschein's  best  books  and  its  sap- 
ptement,  and  the  Publishers'  Weekly  tables,  of  the  annual  boc^-pro- 
duction  of  the  United  States  and  England,  are  interesting. 

The  percentage  of  religious  entries  in  the  A.  L.  A.  catalogue,  of  1893 
is  4,  and  in  last  year's  edition,  4.3  per  cent.  This  coincidence,  with 
the  actual  percentage  in  working  libraries,  seems  to  indicate  either 
that  the  editors  of  the  catalogueskept  remarkably  close  to  present  con- 
ditions, or  that  4  per  cent  is  the  natural,  predestined  proportion  of 
religious  to  non-religious  works.  On  the  othn  hand,  Mr.  S<mnen- 
schein  considers  that  of  publications  worthy  of  note  and  entry  in  his 
bibliographies,  theology,  including  all  religious  topics,  comprises  about 
13  per  cent;  three  times  the  number  in  our  collections. 

The  third  means  of  comparison  is  the  annual  report  of  publica- 
tions in  this  country  and  England.  These  reports  are  especially  of 
interest  in  connection  with  the  returns  from  my  fifth  and  sixth  in- 
quiries as  to  total  accessions  and  the  number  classed  as  r^gious. 
These  returns  give  3.8  as  the  average  percentage  of  religious  vratks 
added  in  the  last  fiscal  year.  Among  individual  libraries,  9  per  cent 
in  a  city  of  central  New  York  is  at  one  extreme,  and  .6  (s!x-tentbs) 
of  one  per  cent  in  a  town  not  ten  miles  &om  Boston  at  the  oiba,  neither 
institution  being  one  of  those  previously  instanced,  and  eadi 
reporting  as  religious  3.5  per  cent  of  their  total  collection.  That  is, 
libraries  containing  4.3  per  cent  religion  are  at  present  adding  3.8  per 
cent  yearly,  presumably  mostly  new  publications.  In  1903,  the  Pub- 
Ushers'  Weekly  recorded  7,833  volumes,  and  of  these,  639,  or  8  per  cent, 
were  religious;  in  1903,  out  of  7,865,  513  volumes,  or  6.5  per  cent, 
were  religious,  and  in  1904,  out  of  8^00,  717  volimies,  or  8.7  per  cml. 
If  these  figures  seem  small,  it  should  be  noted  that  fictum,  heading 
the  list  with  33  per  cent,  is  followed  next  by  religion  with  its  8  ptf  cent. 
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From  these  new  religious  publications,  averaging  700  volumes,  and 
from  the  thousands  of  past  years,  libraries  are  annually  obtaining  3.8 
per  cent  of  their  accessions,  which,  among  one  thousand,  means  only 
a8.  This  argues  either  that  all  the  churches  and  all  the  townspeople 
are  satisfied  with  a8  new  volumes  yearly  on  spiritual  matters,  or  that 
too  often  the  pen  of  the  religious  autiu^  is  that  of  the  ready  writer, 
and  his  mind  that  of  the  sectarian  and  weakling,  or  that  the  libraries 
are  missing  a  great  opportunity. 

Replies  to  the  seventh  and  eighth  questions,  concerning  the  borne 
use  of  these  books,  furnish  addititmal  informati<m.  Id  the  libraries, 
already  considered,  the  circulation  of  religious  books  is  .98  per  cent 
of  the  whole,  ranging  from  .3  per  cent  to  2.4  per  cent. 

To  recapitulate,  public  libraries  contain  about  one  volume  classed 
in  religion  to  every  twenty-five  in  other  classes,  and  one  to  forty  less 
than  twenty-five  years  old;  each  year,  out  of  every  thousand  volumes 
of  accessions,  twenty-eight  are  religious,  and  the  home  use  is  less  than 
one  hundredth;  on  an  avtfage,  one  sixty-fifth  tbe  circulation  of  fiction 
and  one-fourth  that  of  literature. 

For  our  encouragement,  and  especially  for  the  encouragement  of 
those  who  feel  that  the  time  is  ripe  for  a  "general  revival  of  religious 
and  moral  educatiim,"  and  for  a  general  return  from  these  allied  sub- 
jects to  tbe  fundamental  truths  set  forth  in  the  Bible,  there  is,  finally, 
this  report  from  a  busy,  prosperous  city  of  two  hundred  thousand 
inhabitants,  a  city  whose  moral  character  is  commonly  regarded  to- 
day much  as  of  old  was  that  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrali: ."  We  have  been 
purchasing  more  fully  of  religious  works  directly  in  response  to  a  lai^r 
call  for  these  books  on  the  part  of  readers.  Much  of  this  literature 
has  been  in  some  way  connected  with,  or  the  result  of,  modem  Biblical 
criticism.  I  am  glad  to  say  that  there  are  several  church  societies, 
etc.,  engaged  in  studying  the  Old  or  New  Testaments  in  a  scientific 

I  have  come,  during  the  pi^>aration  of  this  paper,  to  feel  that 
church  societies  and  the  clergy  are  not  calling  upon  and  using  public 
Ubraries  as  they  well  might,  and  especially  that  libraries,  while  meet- 
ing gladly  all  who  come  for  aid,  have  not  the  best  possible  equipment  for 
fostering  "personal  study  on  the  part  of  parents  and  teachers,"  and  that 
they  are  not  giving  as  much  attention  to  the  work  of  the  church  unj- 
veiBal,  buying  eagerly  the  best,  most  populariy  useful  literature,  as 
they  are  warranted  in  doing  by  the  ends  to  be  gained  and  the  supreme 
importance  of  the  subjects  to  be  considered. 
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THE  MORAL  VALUE  OF  READING 
WILLIAM  I.  FLETCHER 

LIBKAKUN  AMHERST  COLLBOE,  AlIEEKET,  HASSACHUSETIS 

What  I  have  to  sa^  on  this  subject  has  reference  mainly  to  the 
use  and  utilities  of  the  public  library.  The  object  of  the  public  library 
is  to  place  within  the  reach  of  the  mass  of  the  people  the  best  books 
in  all  the  ranges  of  literature  and  knowledge,  and  not  only  so,  but 
also  to  exert  some  influence  to  induce  the  people  to  read  these  books. 
That  is  to  say,  no  one  will  regard  it  as  an  end  worthy  of  the  public 
and  private  outlay,  which  has  been  so  lavishly  expended  on  our  1  tffa- 
ries,  that  they  shall  hold  and  safely  preserve  the  treasures  of  litera- 
ture, if  the  community  only  receive  the  indirect  benefit  that  may  come 
from  the  use  of  the  books  by  their  preachers,  editors,  and  teachos, 
and  do  not  themselves,  to  any  extent,  read  the  books.  And  yet  a 
little  examination  into  the  matter  will  bring  out  rather  strikin^y  two 
things:  i.  That  tmly  a  small  minority  of  the  books  are  read;  and 
3.  That  (Kily  a  small  minority  of  the  people  read  the  libraiy 
books. 

On  one  hand,  we  have  on  the  library  shelves,  practically  untoudicd, 
rows  upon  rows  of  most  excel'ent  books.  On  the  other,  we  have  scores 
and  hundreds  of  families  whose  highest  intellectual  and  social  needs 
those  books  would  supply,  remaining  quite  indifferent  to  than,  and 
entirely  unrepresented  among  the  library's  patrons.  There  is,  it  must 
be  confessed,  a  very  common  apathetic  indifference  to  the  library, 
and  to  good  literature,  on  the  part  of  the  people  of  our  towns  and 
cities,  which  is  an  evil  as  strenuously  to  be  combatted  as  the  evil  of 
the  lack  of  books,  where  that  exists.  Certainly,  our  libraries  ought  to 
reach  with  their  influence  many  more  of  the  people  than  th^  do. 
That  they  may  do  so,  requires  a  higher  conception  of  what  the  value 
of  reading  to  the  community  is.  If  we  look  upon  it  as  a  matter  of 
dilettantism,  especially  if  we  share  the  subtle  skepticism,  wbidi  is  so 
prevalent,  as  to  the  capacity  of  the  popular  mind  for  culture,  we  shall 
only  half-heartedly  enter  into  efforts  to  bring  the  books  and  the 
people  together.  That  we  may  have  for  ourselves,  and  fc^  others, 
higher  ideals  as  to  the  use  of  books  it  is  worth  while  to  examine  this 
question  of  the  moral  value  of  reading.  For,  if  we  realize  in  books 
a  power  for  the  moral  elevation  of  the  people,  and  not  merely  fw  the 
promotion  of  intelligence  and  of  technical  skill,  we  shall  be  prepared 
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to  enter  into  efforts  for  the  greater  effidoicy  of  this  ^ency  witb  the 
enthusiasm  of  a  crusade. 

A  new  era  is  undoubtedly  dawning  in  the  managemoit  of  our 
libraries;  an  era  of  attractive  interiore,  helpful  attendants,  &eediHn  in 
the  use  of  books,  abolition  of  needless  and  irksome  restraints,  and, 
beyond  all,  the  actual  canying  of  books  to  the  homes  of  the  people, 
especially  through  the  school,  and  the  familiarizing  of  school  children 
with  good  literature.  Such  an  attitude,  on  the  part  of  the  library,  as 
this  implies  the  truly  missionary  spirit,  which  must  be  essentially 
mi^al,  and  recognize  the  benefits  it  seeks  to  confer  as  moral  benefits, 
and  not  m^ely  economic  or  intellectual  benefits,  though  it  must  be 
confessed  the  lines  here  are  hard  to  draw.  Perhaps  it  is  not  neces- 
sary that  they  should  be  drawn  very  closely. 

Let  us  now  inquire  wherein  lies  the  moral  value  of  reading, — of 
general  or  miscellaneous  reading,  we  must  be  understood  to  mean.  In 
the  first  place,  reading  furnishes  occupation  for  otherwise  idle  hours. 
Speaking  before  the  Boston  Mercantile  Library  Association  in  rSjo, 
the  late  George  S.  Hillard  said,  "Occupation  is  the  armor  of  the  soul, 
and  the  train  of  Idleness  is  borne  up  by  all  the  vices." 

Reading  tends  to  elevate  and  refine  conversation  and  social  inter- 
course. In  my  boyhood  it  was,  for  a  time,  my  lot  to  work  in  the  fields 
with  young  farm-hands,  and  I  always  recall  with  a  shudder  the  talk 
with  which  they  beguiled  the  time. 

It  is  difficult  for  us  who  live  in  an  atmosphere  so  charged,  as  is 
ours,  with  intelligence  and  culture  to  realize  what  life  is,  where  it  is 
narrowed  down  to  the  immediate  interests  and  happenings  of  our  own 
lives  and  those  immediately  about  us.  We  get  a  glimpse  of  the  nar- 
rowness and  degradation  of  such  a  life  in  the  accounts  of  the  people 
of  the  mountains  of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
"sweet  Aubums"  of  our  New  England  hills. 

Carlyle  said,  "  Do  not  books  accomplish  miracles,  as  runes  were 
fabled  to  do?  They  persuade  men.  Not  the  wretchedest  circulating- 
library  novel,  which  foolish  girls  thumb  and  con  in  remote  villages, 
but  will  help  to  regulate  the  actual  practical  weddings  and  households 
of  those  foolish  girls."  So,  let  us  not  &il  to  recognize  the  moral 
value  of  romance  readii^  in  humanizing  and  refinii^  the  lives  and 
hcKnes  of  oui  people,  and  preparing  a  soil  for  the  seed  of  a  better  life. 

And  it  has  been  remarked  by  some  of  our  most  experienced  libra- 
rians, among  them  the  late  Dr.  Poole  of  Boston  and  Chicago,  that 
most  readers,  having  formed  a  habit  of  reading,  po'oceed  to  read  a 
better  class  of  books  than  those  which  first  allure  and  please  than, 
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and  that,  in  fact,  they  generally  read  books  that  are  superior  in  theii 
general  tone  to  their  daily  life  and  thought,  and  so  are  led  on  from 
one  stage  to  another.  Certainly,  this  seems  likely,  for  it  would  be  a 
poor  sort  of  romance  which  did  not  present  some  ideals  of  heroism, 
of  devotion,  of  unselfishness,  above  the  sordid  lives  which  many  lead. 

However  much  force  there  may  be  in  these  observations,  it  is  when 
we  pass  to  social  and  political  developments  under  democracy  that 
the  moral  value  of  reading  in  the  community  becomes  most  strikingly 
evident.  The  world  over,  the  people  are  rapidly  assuming  the  direc- 
tion of  affairs.  In  Russia,  the  power  of  czars  and  bureaus  to  suppress 
them  seems  steadily  weakening.  In  Germany,  the  popular  element  in 
the  government  constantly  gains  in  power. 

Let  us  observe  some  of  the  ways  in  which  reading  may  prepare 
the  people  for  the  responsibility,  thrown  upon  them  by  democracy. 
The  reading  of  history  goes  far  to  teach  the  hollowness  of  demagogic 
pretensions,  and  to  expose  the  falsity  of  the  claims  of  novelty  advanced 
by  this  or  that  political  creed  (^  progtamme.  The  well-read  cititen 
knows  that  the  same  experiments  have  been  tried  before,  and  takes  a 
warning  from  the  page  of  history.  And  in  biography,  which  is  his- 
tory, plus  personality,  the  citizen  has  the  stimidus  to  vu-tuous  conduct 
in  public  life  of  the  example  of  living  men.  Who  can  estimate  what 
has  been  done  for  the  political  education  of  our  young  voters  by  the 
biographies  of  Booker  Washington,  Jacob  A.  Riis,  Robert  £.  Lee, 
John  A.  Andrew,  Roger  Wolcott,  and  others  of  these  most  recent, 
to  say  nothmg  of  those  of  Washington  and  Lincoln. 

The  reading  of  books  of  travels  sober  one's  judgments  by  exhib- 
idng  the  effects  upon  character  of  environment,  in  climate,  in 
geographic  conditions,  in  forms  of  government,  and  teaches  how 
to  make  due  allowances  in  behalf  of  the  strangers  who  come  to  us 
from  other  shores;  while  travels  in  unexplored  regions,  towards  the 
north  or  south  pole,  or  into  the  heart  of  Africa,  by  their  display  of 
heroic  qualides  on  the  part  of  the  explorer,  kindle  the  latent  heroism 
of  the  reader,  and  prepare  him  to  stand  unflinchingly  by  a  good 
cause,  through  thick  and  thin.  Can  we  tell  what  the  world  would  be 
without  the  example  of  a  Sir  John  Franklin,  a  Dr.  Kane,  a  Living- 
stone, a  Stanley?  names  whose  very  mendon  makes  our  blood  run 
quick,  and  sturs  us  to  emulate  their  heroism  and  fortitude. 

Again,  the  books  which  make  the  mysteries  and  the  marvels  of 
modem  science  the  common  property  of  all  who  read,  who  can  meas- 
ure their  infiuence  in  the  molding  of  character  ?  Not  only  the  astron- 
omer, if  sane,  must  be  devout  and  reverent,  but  he  who  catches  a 
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glimpse  of  the  heights  and  depths  which  are  opened  by  any  of  the 
sciences.  The  non-Euclidean  geometry  admitting  that  paraUel  lines 
may  meet  somewhere,  the  phjrsics  which  avers  that  objects  never 
really  come  into  contact  with  one  another,  the  astronomy  which  handles 
universes  as  the  very  small  dust  of  the  balance,  —  these  sciences  are 
making  their  way  down  among  the  people,  challenging  the  pride  and 
conceit  of  hard-and-fast  knowledge,  and  making  men  ready  to  abaadon 
preconceived  notions  and  cherished  prejudices.  And  the  science 
which,  by  patient  and  sympathetic  observation,  is  slowly  winning  the 
secrets  of  out  humble  companions,  the  dumb  animals,  the  little  folks 
in  feathers  and  fur,  and  the  larger  folk  who  inhabit  the  woods  or  our 
farms,  is  broadening  our  humanity  and  softening  our  hearts. 

Such  are  some  of  the  moral  effects  of  reading.  When  we  dwell 
upon  them  we  see  in  them  the  promise  and  potency  of  nearly  all  that 
we  can  desire  for  mankind.  Intelligence,  good  taste,  good  manners, 
reasonable  and  sane  political  action,  gendeness  and  kindliness  in  house- 
hold and  social  life,  honesty  and  square  dealing  in  business, — all  these, 
we  feel,  are  fostered  by  good  reading.  A  very  large  question  that 
must  be  met  is  that  of  newspaper-reading.  Very  different,  and  even 
conflicting,  opinions  are  held  by  those  of  good  judgment  and  intelli- 
gence. Undoubtedly,  the  substitution  of  newspaper-reading,  especially 
of  the  yellow  type,  for  the  reading  of  good  books  would  be  a  calamity. 
But  no  such  substitution  takes  place.  It  is  rather  a  case  of  the  news- 
paper or  nothing.  And  so  viewed,  the  newspaper  is  infinitely  the  better. 
Those  who  have  observed  the  almost  universal  use  of  the  cheap  news- 
paper by  the  mass  of  the  people  in  the  cities,  while  they  may  deplore 
the  comparatively  low  grade  of  culture  thus  indicated,  must  and  do 
recognize  that  it  means  essentially  the  education  of  these  people.  It 
broadens  horizons  and  quickens  sympathies.  It  brings  the  ends  of 
the  earth  together,  atd  puts  the  reader  in  touch  with  all  that  is  going 
on,  thus  making  him  feel  with  a  thrill  that  he  is  a  "citizen  of  the  world." 
And  the  newspaper  is  always  championing  some  good  cause — fresh  air, 
better  tenements,  better  fire-protection,  freer  government  in  some  fonn; 
a  constant  school  of  politics.  Granted  that  the  form  is  often  sensa- 
tional in  the  extreme,  it  is  the  form  that  it  must  take  to  secure  patron- 
age, and  it  always  tends  to  improve.  What  we  have  said  about  the 
reading  of  a  low  order  of  novels  applies  equally  to  this. 
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PRINCIPLES   GOVERNING  THE  CHOICE  OF  RELIGIOUS 

AND  THEOLOGICAL  BOOKS  FOR  PUBLIC 

LIBRARIES 

GEORGE  F.  BOWERMAN 

IJBBASIAN  PCBUC  LIBKARV  01  THE  DISTRICI  OF  COLXWBU,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C 

In  the  1893  edition  of  the  American  Library  Association  catalogue, 
330  out  of  5,930  titles  fell  under  the  group  of  religioa  and  theology, 
or  4  per  cent  of  the  whole  number;  in  the  1904  edition,  319  out  of 
7,520  titles,  or  4.3  per  cent,  were  included  in  this  group.  Taking  into 
consideration  the  great  variety  of  subjects  upon  which  books  are  writ- 
ten, and  the  enormous  yearly  output  of  books  in  the  classes  of  such 
popular  interest  as  fiction,  biography,  travel,  history,  fine  arts,  useful 
arts,  and  general  literature,  this  4  per  cent  is  perhaps  a  fair  con-  ' 
servative  estimate  of  what  is  due  religious  literature.  It  would  seem, 
however,  that  public  interest  in  religious  and  theological  subjects 
might  easily  justify  a  larger  percentage,  even  allowing  for  the  fact 
that  with  so  many  persons  the  spoken  sermon  seems  almost  entirely 
to  preclude  the  necessity  of  the  religious  book.  Broadly  speaking, 
the  department  of  religion  and  theology  in  a  public  library  should  be 
as  well  equipped  as  any  other  departments,  and  only  the  reasons 
which  operate  to  restrict  the  collections  in  other  departments  should 
be  valid  in  the  religious  department,  namely,  paucity  of  funds,  and, 
in  some  cases,  lack  of  use. 

With  the  adoption  of  a  principle  of  proporticoi,  the  question  of 
choice  of  books  arises.  In  general,  it  may  be  said  that  the  same  rules 
of  choice  should  be  adopted  that  apply  to  books  in  other  classes,  and 
thus,  in  theory,  the  question  raised  by  the  title  of  this  paper  is  dis- 
posed of.  But,  in  practice,  difficulties  often  arise  in  choosing  for  pur- 
chase religious,  and  especially  theological,  books,  or,  in  deciding  con- 
cerning their  acceptance  as  gifts, —  difficulties  which  do  not  arise  in  con- 
nection with  books  of  other  classes.  In  my  own  case,  I  have  often 
found  it  necessary  to  give  the  matter  some  thought,  because  of  objec- 
tions which  were  raised  by  prominent  and  educated  users  of  the  library, 
and  in  several  cases  by  trustees,  to  the  presence  of  certain  books  in 
the  library,  and  more  rarely  to  the  absence  of  others  from  its  shelves. 
Numbers  of  individual  cases  which  have  come  up  for  decision  have 
led  to  the  adoption  of  a  rather  general  policy  governing  the  subject. 
In  the  first  place,  the  standpoint  of  the  public  library  in  judging  of 
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any  books,  even  rel^ious  books,  is  not  primaxily  leligious,  but  literary 
and  educstionaJ. 

The  library  can  in  no  way  be  &  partisan.  Since  rel^n,  to-day, 
is  not  a  unit,  but  is  manifested  under  various  forms,  the  library  can- 
not coHjperate  with  the  adherents  of  one  form,  while  discriminating 
gainst  those  of  another.  Its  shelves  must  fairly  represent,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  broad  field  of  religious  literature  devoid  of  sectarian  bias, 
many  different  and  often  antagonistic  beliefs,  according  to  the  de- 
mand of  readers.  If  some  one  asks  why  a  certain  volume  of  an 
anti-Catholic  tone  is  allowed  in  the  library,  the  answer  must  be  that 
the  library  collection  is  not  one-sided;  that  it  represents  many  differing 
views.  Or,  if  some  opponent  of  Christian  science  objects  to  the  pres- 
ence in  the  library  of  Christian  science  magazines  and  books,  the  ob- 
vious reply  is  that  Christian  scientists  are  part  of  the  community  to 
which  the  library  ministers,  and  so  must  justly  be  considered. 

Pursuing  the  same  general  pohcy  with  regard  to  periodicals,  the 
public  hbrary  may  properly  be  a  subscriber  to  the  leading  journal 
of  each  denomination  which  possesses  any  considerable  nimiber  of  ad- 
herents in  the  community.  Many  denominations  are  glad  to  present 
to  the  library  their  leading  periodical.  Of  course,  this  is  done  in  the 
spirit  of  propaganda,  and  the  magazine  may  then  be  considered  a 
tract,  which  some  hbraries  are  unwilling  to  accept.  For  the  sake  of 
consistency,  they  are  therefore  indined  to  refuse  admittance  to  all 
such  denominational  periodicals.  If  church  journals  are  used  and  en- 
joyed by  readers,  however,  as  they  undoubtedly  are,  there  seems  to 
be  as  good  reason  for  supplying  them  as  for  supplying  the  various 
technical  and  trade  journals. 

Of  religious  histories  and  biographies,  the  public  hbrary  should,  of 
course,  have  a  liberal  supply.  All  the  standard  lives  of  Christ  should 
be  included,  regardless  of  theur  doctrinal  pomt  of  view,  and  new  works, 
as  they  appear,  should  be  purchased  on  their  merits.  The  best  works 
on  the  various  ethnic  reUgions  would  also  form  part  of  a  well-rounded 
collection. 

There  is  a  large  number  of  books  which  are  thoroughly  religious 
in  charactCT  without  being  doctrinal  or  controversial,  such  as  works 
on  practical  Christianity,  and  general  religious  thought  and  life,  as 
well  as  books  of  devotion,  meditation,  and  some  volumes  of  sermons. 
Concerning  such  books,  there  is  usually  Uttle  difficully  in  deciding,  but 
they  should  be  purchased  with  discrimination. 

Religious  books  of  a  decidedly  doctrinal  and  controversial  nature 
form  the  class  re^rding  which  there  are  likely  to  be  diffCTences  of 
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opinion.  Many  such  boolis  are  offered  to  the  libraiy  as  gifts,  just  as 
denominational  magazines  are  offered,  by  persons  who  wish  to  prop- 
agate certain  doctrines.  In  general,  I  should  say  that  all  such  doc- 
trinal books,  which  come  to  the  library  as  gifts  should  be  accepted, 
provided  they  do  not  violate  all  the  canons  of  good  taste,  and  are  not 
in  thought  indecent  or  subversive  of  morals.  Of  course,  any  book 
which  is  illiterate  or  vulgar  in  expression,  coarse,  or  immoral  in  thought, 
according  to  generally  accepted  standards  of  morality,  and  cheap  and 
tasteless  in  printing,  binding,  etc.,  should  be  politely  declined,  always 
with  the  true  reason,  tactfully  and  perhaps  not  always  fully,  explained. 
But  a  book  should  not  be  declined  simply  because  the  librarian  or 
some  of  his  associates,  or  the  trustees  of  the  library,  do  not  agree  with 
the  opiniozis  expressed  in  it;  and  in  declining  a  gift  for  any  cA  the 
reasons  already  mentioned,  the  librarian  should  be  careful  to  make 
clear  to  the  donor  that  it  is  not  declined  because  of  its  doctrines.  It 
is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that,  to  insure  fairness,  this  policy  cA  ac- 
ceptance of  gifts  must  be  carried  out  in  all_cases.  Some  one  may  ob- 
ject that  even  if  this  policy  is  consistently  carried  out,  still  un  airness 
arises,  because  the  gifts  to  a  library  wiU  undoubtedly  not  include 
books  on  all  doctrines.  But  a  reply  to  such  an  objection  is,  that  ai^ 
member  of  the  communis  who  wishes  to  insure  the  presence  in  the 
library  of  a  book  supporting  his  especial  belief  may  present  such  a 
book  to  the  library,  or,  if  he  does  not  wish  to  present  it,  he  may  request  its 
purchase.  The  privileges  of  presenting  books  to  the  library  and  of 
requesting  the  purchase  of  books  are,  or  should  be,  open  to  all.  As 
a  matter  of  policy,  in  order  to  assure  every  citizen  of  the  absohile 
impartiaUty  of  the  library,  it  is  well  to  secure  for  the  library  a  repre- 
sentative collection  of  the  literature,  especially  on  its  hbtorical  sid^ 
of  each  denomination' having  a  number  of  adherents  in  the  a»nmu- 
nity. 

The  selection  of  doctrinal  and  controversial  books  for  purchase 
should  be  guided  by  the  same  standards  of  taste  that  prevail  in  the 
case  of  gifts,  that  is,  by  demand,  and  by  the  condition  of  the  bocA: 
fund.  A  hbrary  would  hardly  buy  an  expensive  work  on  the  creed  of 
some  small  and  (^>5cure  sect,  represented,  perhaps,  by  only  three  or 
four  persons  in  the  community.  Nor  would  it  perhaps  be  able  to 
purchase  many  works  of  such  detailed  and  scholarly  criticism  as  would 
be  of  use  to  only  a  few  theological  scholars,  though,  where  the  fund 
is  sufficient,  even  such  scholarly  works  may  very  properly  be  purchased. 

In  the  children's  department  of  a  library,  it  seems  to  me  that  a 
somewhat  different  policy  should  be  pursued  with  regard  to  religious 
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booltB.  Adults  either  have  already  formed  their  rdigious  opinions 
when  they  come  to  the  library,  and  tnow  what  they  wish  to  read,  or 
they  are  of  sufficient  maturity  to  be  entitled  to  a  free  selection  of  ma- 
terial to  aid  in  forming  their  opinions.  It  is  different  with  children^ 
They  have  undeveloped  but  Impressionable  minds,  and  though  the  pub- 
lic library  very  appropriately  aims  to  form  in  them  good  literary  taste, 
it  has  nothing  to  do  with  forming  a  religious  bias.  It  is  p^haps, 
also,  unfair  to  parents  to  furnish  their  children  with  material  for  form- 
ing religious  beliefs  contrary  to  what  they  wish,  though  it  may  justly 
be  said  that  parents  should  themselves  supervise  the  reading  of  their 
children.  Many  parents  do  not  do  this,  however.  Several  fathers  and 
mothers  have  said  to  me, "  I  have  sent  my  boy  down  to  your  library. 
Of  course,  anything  he  finds  there  will  be  all  right."  Therefore  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  children's  room  of  a  public  library  is  no  place 
for  rdigious  literature  of  a  doctrinal  or  controversial  character.  Sun- 
day school  libraries  may,  if  it  is  desired,  supply  denominational  read- 
ing to  the  children  sent  to  them. 

The  religious  books  that  may  properly  be  found  in  the  children's 
rocHU  of  the  public  library  are  those  of  a  very  general  religious  char- 
acter, such  as  Bible  stories,  told  in  a  simple  way,  lives  of  Christ  ar- 
ranged for  children,  and  that  great  favcxite  of  nearly  all  children.  Pil- 
grim's Progress.  The  list  of  books  for  boys  and  girls  prepared  by 
the  Brooklyn  Public  Library  contains  only  fourteen 'titles  under  Ethics 
and  religion.  That  prepared  for  the  Iowa  Library  Commission  by 
Miss  Mowe,  children's  librarian  of  the  Pratt  Institute  Free  Library 
contains  only  eleven  under  that  heading.  A  small  number  of  titles  of 
well-selected  books,  and  those  few  often  duplicated,  form  a  better  re- 
ligious collection  for  a  children's  room  than  a  more  extensive  list. 
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LIBRARIAN  PUBLIC    UBXABV,  SOHKBVILLE,  lUSSACBXTBETTS 

Thi  public  library  should  co-operate  witb  the  Sunday  school  be- 
cause the  public  library  needs  the  Sunday  school.  I  suppose  it  will 
not  be  very  strenously  denied  now,  in  any  quarter,  that  it  is  the  business 
of  the  public  library  to  circulate  good  books,  and  the  more  good  bodes 
it  circulates  the  better  public  library  it  is.  The  public  Ubraiy  says 
to  any  organizaticm  tt  sees  going  anung  the  people,  "  While  you  are  out 
upon  your  work  will  you  please  take  some  of  my  books  with  you?" 
The  public  library  uses  every  team  that  is  harnessed  and  is  going  in  the 
ri^t  direction  to  take  a  bundle  of  books  alraig.  The  Sunday  schot^  is 
a  team  that  is  harnessed.  As  nearly  as  its  drivers  can  see  through  the 
fogs  and  storms  that  beset  all  drivers,  it  is  going  in  the  right  direction. 
The  public  library  wants  to  go  in  the  same  direction,  but  it  has  no  team. 
So  it  politely  asks  the  Sunday  school  for  a  ride.  The  good  public  li- 
brary, looking  for  a  ride,  will  find  teams  enough.  Its  books  can  be 
carried  to  the  people  throu|^  the  agency  of  the  day  schools,  the  fire 
stations,  the  car-bams,  the  police  statitms,  the  boys'  club,  the  Y.M.C.A-, 
the  city  stables,  factories,  and  manufoctories  of  all  kinds.  The  Sunday- 
school  is  only  one  of  many  teams  by  which  the  library  gets  free  rides 
among  the  people.  The  public  library  has  waited  for  the  people  to 
come  to  it,  but  has  found  that  the  majimty  of  the  people  never  come.  Only 
a  small  bactioa  of  the  men  in  any  community  ever  enter  the  public 
library  of  that  community.  We  cater  to  a  very  small  pertxntage  of 
the  population.  The  majority  of  men,  and  a  goodly  fraction  of  wamta, 
are  chronic  absentees  from  public  libraries.  It  has  taken  a  gener- 
aticm  to  learn  the  simple  lesson  that  the  way  to  reach  men  is  to  go  where 
they  are.  The  Sunday  school  is  cme  of  the  places  where  they  are;  and 
the  Public  Library  that  really  believes  in  circulating  books  will  willingly 
accept  the  co-operation  of  the  Sunday  school. 

The  public  library  needs  the  Sunday  school.  But  does  the  Simday- 
sdioolneedthe  public  library?  If  it  is  one  of  the  objects  of  the  Sunday- 
school  to  circulate  good  books,  then  many  Sunday  schoob  do  certainly 
need  the  public  library,  for  many  of  the  Sunday  schools  do  not  ba\'e 
any  good  books  to  circulate.  I  think  it  may  be  laid  down  as  an  aziun 
that  the  goodygoody  bo(4  is  always  a  bad  boc^.  In  all  seriousness,  its 
mfluence  is  pernicious,  and  its  effect,  on  the  whole,  inunoral.    Though 
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highly  recommended  by  moral  hygienists  of  an  earlier  day,  such  books 
are  bad  food  for  immortal  souls.  They  are  resultant  in  too  fiabby  a 
tissue  for  real  men.  Nearly  all  Sunday  schools  see  now  that  they  were 
grievously  in  error  in  forcing  this  kind  of  diet  on  growing  boys  and  girls. 
But  the  books  are  still  on  the  shelves,  and  are  not  worn  out,  and  there 
is  no  money  with  which  to  buy  more  books.  Why  should  it  not  call 
on  the  Public  Library  for  help  P  It  has,  perhaps,  only  a  few  dollars  a 
year  to  spend  for  books.  The  pubhc  library  has  hundreds,  of  en 
thousands,  sometimes  tens  of  thousands,  of  dollars  for  the  annual  pur- 
chase of  books,  and  is  in  the  book-buying  business.  So  the  public 
library  is  a  team  harnessed  up  and  going  to  the  bookstore  to  buy  books. 
It  is  coming  home  with  large  bundles  and  boxes  filled  with  books.  If  it 
is  willing  to  buy  a  few  for  the  Sunday  school,  the  Sunday  school  is  a 
little  slow,  is  it  not,  if  it  refuses  the  service  ?  Let  both  the  library  and 
the  Sunday  school  use  the  team  that  is  harnessed  up  and  is  going  in  the 
right  direction . 

Some  objections  have  been  brought  farward  against  the  co-operation 
of  the  Sunday  school  and  the  public  library.  It  is  said  that  the  church 
and  the  state  should  be  kept  forever  separate  and  distinct.  This  is  true, 
and  it  is  a  matter  in  which  all  patriotic  and  all  religious  men  agree.  If 
the  public  library  should  venture  to  dictate  what  manner  of  books 
the  Sunday  school  should  use,  that  would  be  an  interference  of  the  state 
with  the  church;  and  such  a  public  library  could  not  abide  the  thunder 
of  the  public  wrath  that  would  be  hurled  against  it.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  the  Sunday  school  should  attempt  to  dictate  the  kind  of  boolcs  the 
public  library  should  buy,  such  a  d  ctation  would  be  an  interference  of 
the  church  with  the  state  and  would  hardly  meet  with  a  smiling  re- 
sponse from  any  librarian  or  any  board  of  trustees.  Any  Ubrarian  who 
would  try  to  force  Presbyterian  books  upon  a  Unitarian  Sunday  school, 
or  Mormon  literature  upon  a  Methodist  Sunday  school,  would  probably 
lead  an  exdting  life.  But  all  such  difficulties  are  easily  avoided.  Let 
the  library  throw  open  its  doors  to  all  Sunday  schools,  and  let  the 
Sunday  schools  select  the  books  they  desire.  On  the  whole,  I  would 
advise  public  libraries  to  buy  such  books  as  the  Sunday  schools  recom- 
mend. Our  library  has  always  done  so,  and  I  do  not  know  that  any 
books  have  as  yet  been  recommmded  which  we  have  been  unwilling 
to  buy.  It  would  not  be  well  for  libraries  to  buy  for  Sunday  schools 
books  of  intense  ecclesiastical  partisanship,  hooks  bitterly  controver- 
sial, or  books  narrowly  sectarian.  I  would  buy  even  such  books  as 
these  for  individuals;  for  the  mtense  ecclesiastical  partisan,  the  bit- 
ter  ccntroversialist,  and  the  narrow  sectarian  are  citizens  with  rights, 
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and  voy  frequently  pay  taxes.  But  a  religious  orgaDizati<Hi,  like 
a  church  or  a  Sunday  school,  is  hardly  justified  in  asking  a  library 
supported  by  public  funds  to  become  a  propagandist  of  its  own  pecu- 
liar ecclesiastical  tenets.  But  as  &r  as  my  own  experience  goes  ,oone 
of  these  things  ever  happen.  Sunday  scboob,  as  a  rule,  do  not  a^  for 
ecclesiastical  books,  dognutic  books,  or  controversial  books.  They 
want,  as  a  rule  helpful  inspiring  and  wholesome  books  for  the  young. 
They  ask  for  the  k  nd  of  books  that  a  hbrory  delights  to  buy,  and  dup- 
licate, and  reduplicate.  We  find  hat  they  are  going  in  the  ri^t  direc- 
tion, and  we  can  ride  with  them  without  quarreling,  and  not  without 
pleasan'  converse  on  the  trip. 

I  hope  to  see  the  day  come  speedily  whoi  all  the  Sunday  schools  of 
all  the  chiu-ches  will  use  the  books  of  all  the  public  libraries.  The^  arc 
many  Sunday  schools  that  will  not  do  it  now,  and  there  are  many  public 
libraries  that  would  not  permit  them  to  do  it  even  if  they  were  willing 
and  eager  for  the  service.  There  are  a  few  theoretical  obstacles  in  the 
way  that  look  portentous;  but  they  are  built  largely  of  mist  and  mocm- 
shine,  and  recede  into  nothingness  as  we  advance  up<Mi  them.  The 
thing  works  well  in  actual  execution.  Here  are  two  institutions,  the 
Sunday  school  and  the  public  library,  both  of  them  'hampered  mare 
or  less  by  human  defects  and  un-wisdom,  but  both  of  them  with  lofty 
ideals,  both  of  them  trying  to  do  men  good,  both  of  them  sound-hearted 
at  the  core.  Both  of  them  think  that  somehow  they  are  moving  toward 
-  that  "  far-off,  divine  event  to  which  the  whole  creation  moves."  We 
are  traveling  toward  a  common  goal.  Let  us  go  together  and  help 
each  other  along. 


HILLER  C.  WELLMAN 

LtBBAHUN   CrrV   LIBRASY,    SPBIHCnBLD,   UASSACHUSETTS 

Is  it  worth  while  to  have  secular  books  in  a  Sunday  school  libnuy? 
This  question  is  frequently  pressed,  now  that  public  hluraries  are  min- 
istering so  generously  to  children.  The  answer  must  be  an  unqualified 
Yes.  Such  books  add  to  the  attractiveness  of  the  Sunday  school,  and 
furnish  the  child  with  quiet  recreation  to  help  him  obsore  Sunday. 
But  the  paramount  reason  is  the  moral  influence  of  books.  The  two 
or  three  as^stants  in  the  public  library's  children's  room  deal  with 
some  five  thousand  children  while  the  teacher  may  have  but  five.  She 
is  brought  into  the  most  intimate  relations  with  them.  She  often  meets 
those  whom  the  library  can  never  reach.  She  must  have  at  hand  piopti 
books,  in  order  to  interest  children  in  good  reading.  For  this  reason 
libraries  are  eager  to  lend  books  to  Sunday  schools.    Many  of  the 
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latter  already  have  books  of  their  own;  but,  to  be  effective,  such  collec- 
tions must  be  k^t  fresh.  Replies  to  a  circular  sent  to  various  Sunday 
school  libraries  all  over  the  country  brought  out  this  unexpected  fact  — 
that  if  the  library  is  to  be  a  Uve  one,  there  must  be  frequent  additions. 
Otherwise  even  a  large  collection  soon  becomes  dead. 

In  Springfield,  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  volumes  are  sent  to  any 
Sunday  school  applying  for  them.  The  plan  is  quite  flexible.  There 
is  no  formality,  except  a  note  from  pastor  w  superintendent  promising 
to  make  good  undue  loss.  The  books  are  chosen  by  the  superintendent 
or  by  the  library  officials,  and  are  exchanged  as  often  as  may  be  desired , 
but  usually  they  are  kept  ^  months  at  a  time.  Explanatory  circulars 
have  been  sent  to  every  pastor  or  superintendent,  and  although  only 
nine  Sunday  sduwls  last  year  took  advantage  of  tbis  plan,  they  b<»Towed 
among  them  nearly  a  thousand  books,  and  presumabty  each  book  was 
read  many  times. 

The  propriety  of  this  sovice  has  sometimes  been  questioned  by  li- 
brary authorities  elsewhere,  when  a  similar  plan  has  been  proposed, 
but  it  seems  quite  as  justifiable  to  lend  several  books  to  several  people  or 
an  association  as  to  lend  one  to  an  individual.  The  service  differs  oniy 
in  degree,  not  in  character. 

In  two  cases,  bmnch  libraries  have  been  established  in  churches, which 
keep  the  books  in  their  parish  houses,  and  once  a  week  open  the  rotnn  to 
anyone  wishing  to  bcnrow  the  books.  At  first  the  churches  supported 
these  brandies  entirely  without  aid,  but  in  one  case  the  work  grew  so 
extensive  that  a  library  assistant  now  takes  charge  of  it. 

Besides  these  general  collections,  the  library,  of  course,  supplies 
numerous  books  to  individual  members  of  Sunday  school  classes.  One 
such  class,  for  example,  is  making  an  uncommonly  thorough  and  com- 
prehensive study  of  ecclesiastical  history  from  the  very  earliest  times. 
Its  members  are  assigned  topics,  for  which  the  Ubrary  hunts  up  and 
furnishes  the  books  and  articles.  Other  classes  are  studying  missions, 
and  for  them  the  Ubrary  furnishes  practically  all  the  books  suggested 
in  Dr.  Grifl&s'  "  Dux  Christus." 

The  teachers,  too,  constantly  seek  the  library's  aid.  Guides  and 
manuals  for  teaching  are  often  found  in  the  Sunday  school  library,  but 
they  frequenUy  are  not  used  there,  owing,  probably,  to  the  absence  of 
the  catalogues,  apparatus,  and  staff  of  assistants  that  exist  in  a  public 
library  for  fitting  the  right  book  to  the  right  person.  Certainly,  at  the 
public  library  teachers'  manuals  of  all  kinds,  particularly  such  books 
as  Moodie's  "Tools  for  Teachers,"  made  up  of  anecdotes,  legends,  etc., 
classified  accordmg  to  the  mon\  quaUties  they  illustrate,  are  in  constant 
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demand.  The  single  text-boolc  no  longer  suffices  either  in  the  Sunday 
school  or  the  secular  school.  New  methods  call  for  much  coUateial 
and  illustrative  material,  and  for  this  the  teacher  naturally  depends  on 
the  public  library.  Brief  lists  of  the  teachers'  manuals,  of  boob  on 
the  Holy  Land,  of  the  best  popular  works  on  the  archaeology,  sdence, 
and  manners  and  customs  of  the  Bible,  etc.,  are  being  prepared  to  be 
printed  and  distributed  among  Sunday  school  teachers.  The  ministos' 
dub  appointed  a  committee  of  clergy  and  laymen  to  compUe  a  Ust  of 
the  best  books  in  the  library  for  Sunday  school  pupils,  and  this,  too,  if 
completed,  will  probably  be  printed  by  the  library. 

The  clergy  and  the  library  maintain  intimate  relations.  Lastwintff 
a  conference  was  held  to  discuss  methods  of  co-operation.  Advice  is 
the  purchase  of  rehgious  books  is  often  sought  from  the  ministers,  lai 
they  are  invited  to  furnish  descriptive  notes  for  bulletin  and  newspaper 
notices.  The  library  has  a  fund  yielding  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars 
per  year,  given  by  its  forrn^  librarian.WiUiam  Rice,  for  buying  religious 
books,  and  as  the  total  number  published  annually  in  the  United  States 
is  only  some  six  hundred  or  seven  hundred,  this  sum  is  ample  to  buy  all 
thoseof  general  interest  for  theUbrary.  New  books  of  this  class  have  been 
sent  to  the  monthly  meetings  of  the  ministers  for  inspection.  Non-re»deiil 
clergymen  from  neighboring  cities  and  towns  also  are  allowed  to  borrow 
these  .books  without  charge.  This  valuable  and  unusual  privQege  was 
instituted  when  William  Rice  was  librarian,  and  has  been  continued 
partly  in  recognition  of  his  devoted  services  and  generous  endowmrat 
of  the  theological  department. 

Besides  books,  the  library  has  a  large  collection  of  pictures,  many 
of  which  were  gathered  expressly  for  Sunday  school  use.  There  are 
over  a  thousand  illustrating  the  Bible.  Those  showing  scenes  in  the 
life  of  Christ  are  arranged  chronologically,  according  to  Stevens  and 
Burton's  "Harmony  of  the  Gospels."  A  key  consisting  of  a  numbered 
list  of  the  events  makes  reference  easy  to  the  groups  of  pictures.  The 
cost  of  gathering  such  a  collection  is  very  small  except  for  the  expenditure 
of  time. 
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THE  STANDARD  OF  OUR  MINISTRY 


I  have  made  some  careful  and  for-reacbing  inquiries  of  men  standing 
in  official  relations  with  all  branches  of  our  ministry  in  several  states. 
To  these  inquiries  I  have  received  courteous  and  pains  taking  replies. 
The  substance  of  my  inquiry  was  as  to  the  proportions  of  trained  and 
untrained  men  in  our  several  associations,  conferences,  conventions, 
dioceses,  etc.,  and  what  relation  these  sustain  to  similar  proportions  of 
a  generation  ago.  By  "  trained  "  men,  I  explained  that  I  did  not  of 
necessity  mean  college-bred  men,  but  did  mean  those  whose  education 
or  expmence,  however  gained,  should  enable  them  to  meet  on  a  certain 
parity  of  footing  with  the  educated  people  of  their  communities. 

These  are  the  general  results  of  my  investigation: 

I.  Contrary  to  a  former  impression,  I  to-day  thinfc  that  the  original 
training  of  our  New  England  ministers  is  not  behind  but  is  in  advance 
of  that  of  a  generation  ago. 

a.  This  opinion  is  of  our  ministry  as  a  whole.  In  some  well-peopled 
sections,  and  among  classes  of  ministers  where  we  once  looked  for  broad 
training  as  a  matter  of  course,  there  has  been  a  little  foiling  off.  In- 
stitutions promotive  of  piety  rather  than  learning  have  sent  students 
into  parishes  once  manned  by  competent  scholars.  But  judges  to  whom 
I  defer  think  that  this  is  but  a  temporary  phase,  due  to  influences 
which  are  passing  away.  But  over  against  this  waning,  we  must  place 
the  conspicuous  up-grading  of  other  and  veiy  considerable  bodies  of 
our  ministers,  thus  m(^e  than  maintaining  the  general  status. 

3.  Yet  candor  compels  me  to  assert  that  in  certain  large  and  more 
remote  districts  there  is  a  somewhat  general  decline  in  ministerial  effi- 
ciency, which  decline,  I  am  confidently  told,  is  due  to  the  pitifully 
small  salaries  given  to  the  ministers. 

4.  A  noteworthy  fact  is  this,  that  all  our  denominations  are  getting 
many  excellent  ministers  from  other  states  and  other  countries.  Once 
we  exported  ministers  in  large  numbers:  now  we  import  them.  And 
we  must  not  let  any  petty  provincialism  prevent  our  welctuning  these 
men.  The  colleges  of  the  West  and  South  show  no  serious  dearth  of 
candidates  for  the  ministry.  So  much  for  the  educational  status  of  our 
clergymen.    Their  moral  status,  their  sincerity  and  devotion,  no  one 
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questions.  Our  efficient  school  system  and  our  impaialleled  libiaiy 
equipment  make  it  unsafe  for  a  half-tau^t  pretender  to  pose  among 
us  as  learned.  Our  communities  are  few  where  there  are  not  families 
with  college  traditions,  if  not  actual  coQ^  connections.  Our  people 
read.  They  know  what  is  going  on  in  the  great  world.  Few  churches 
could  be  found  among  us  where  the  bearing  of  the  great  Russo-Japanese 
struggle  upon  missionary  work,  and  the  progress  of  the  kingdom  of 
God,  have  not  been  considered  by  lay  persons.  And  the  world  of  thought 
is  known  to  us.  The  universally  accepted  conclusions  of  science  hare 
become  to  us  asioms.  For  a  preacher  to  insist  upon  six  literal  days  of 
creation  would  be  likely  to  discount  him  down  in  Aroostook  as  truly  as 
here  on  the  Back  Bay.  And  we  know  in  a  general  way  that  these 
scientific  truths  are  not,  as  it  was  once  feared  they  m^ht  be,  antago- 
nistic to  religion. 

All  this  makes  the  present  period  a  very  exceptional  one  in  the  histor>' 
of  religious  thought.  Men  think  to-day  involuntarily  in  accordance 
with  canons  of  the  evolutionary  philosophy.  Nothing  stands  isolated: 
all  is  related.  Fiat  origins  are  next  to  unthinkable.  Orderly  processes 
with  results  take  the  place  of  ultimate  and  inexplicable  events  and  en- 
tities. True  of  every  odier  department  of  thought,  this  was  bound  to 
be  true  of  our  religious  thinking.  As  a  consequence,  everything  most 
sacred  to  us  has  had  to  bear  new  tests. 

Now,  one  of  the  reasons  why  ministers  to-day  and  for  the  next  twenty- 
five  years  should  have  the  best  professional  books  is  that  they  may  be 
true  spiritual  guides  upon  this  supremest  subject  of  rel^n,  the  realit}' 
of  the  revelation  of  God  among  men.  For  if  it  has  taken  enlighlened 
scholars  a  quarter-centuiy  to  reach  restful  concludons,  it  will  take  the 
popular  mind  at  least  a  like  period  to  reach  the  same  goal. 

I  said  earUer  that  there  was  one  unnamed  topic  upon  which  our  pet^lc 
had  a  general  knowledge.  It  is  this  of  Biblical  criticism.  Thousands 
and  tens  of  thousands  among  us  know  just  enough  about  it  to  inspire 
doubts  and  fears,  and  a  half  distrust  of  the  teachings  of  their  ministeis, 
a  feeling  that  they  are  not  telling  them  the  whole  truth.  And  too  often 
from  sheer  ignorance  the  ministers  are  not  telling  them  the  truth.  Too 
often,  alas,  when  they  do  speak  of  the  subject,  it  is  simply  to  denounce 
criticisms  as  ungodly  attacks  upon  the  Bible.  This  manner  of  treat- 
ment, in  conununities  of  readii^  people  who  know  that  the  best  and 
ablest  divines  in  the  country  approve  of  reverent  criticism,  simply  under- 
mines the  minister's  infiuence.  Either  —  so  people  reason  —  be  is  him- 
self ignorant  upon  this  distinctively  professional  subject,  where  it  b  his 
duty  to  be  informed,  and  so  not  fitted  for  a  religious  teacher,  <^  he  is 
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uncandid,  aad  so  not  trustworthy  as  a  moral  guide.  Eq>eciaUy  do  our 
brighter  youiig  people  share  this  feeling,  those  who  go  to  collie  or  push 
out  into  the  world. 

I  have  granted  that,  as  a  body,  our  ministers  have  had  an  original 
equipment  adequate  to  their  work.  Had  these  men  begun  their  min- 
istry, say,  ini  8a  5,  with  a  relatively  good  training,  they  might  have  worked 
for  twenty-five  years  very  successfully,  without  any  special  stimulus 
from  without,  because  men's  ideas  of  God's  providence,  of  the  Bible, 
and  of  the  Christian  life  did  not  materially  change  from  1835  to  1850; 
Whereas  the  theological  education  given  to  our  ministers  even  fifteen 
years  ago, —  and  the  majority  of  them  left  the  schools  longer  ago  than 
that, —  unless  it  has  been  suj^lemented  by  somewhat  diligent  reading 
meantime,  does  not  qualify  them  for  spiritual  guides  of  reading  com- 
munities. And  that  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  them  are  sunply  draw- 
ing upon  those  old  divinity  school  resources  is  painfully  evident  from 
the  conditions  already  set  forth. 

What  shall  we  ?  Arraign  these  men  as  recreants  to  their  trust  ?  In 
some  instances,  possibly;  but  as  a  rule,  not  so.  For,  unlike  most  other 
classes  in  New  England,  ministers  do  not  have  access  to  the  professional 
books  Deeded  to  keep  them  abreast  of  their  duties.  In  some  few  centers 
of  learning,  and  m  the  rare  cases  of  ample  salaries  or  independent  re- 
resources,  this,  of  course,  is  not  true.  But  when  we  recall  that  our  public 
libraries,  while  catering  to  all  other  wants,  do  not  buy  theological  books, 
—  three  to  four  per  cent  covers  all  the  religious  books  in  the  average 
library,  and  not  a  tithe  of  these  are  suitable  for  professional  helps  to 
clei^ymen, —  and  remember  that  less  than  a  third  part  of  our  churches 
pay  salaries  of  a  thousand  dollars,  and  many  of  the  two  thirds  far  less 
than  that,  we  must  have  large  charity  for  ministers  who  cease  to  read, 
and  as  a  consequence  fall  behind  in  the  race.  For  too  often  they  simply 
cannot  command  books,  even  when  they  realize  their  need  of  them. 

Because  in  this  showing  I  made  special  reference  to  the  matter  of 
biblical  criticism,  do  not  think  that  I  deem  this  the  sole  feature  of  the 
newer  religious  thought  for  our  ministers  to  know.  Far  from  it.  There 
are  larger  conceptions  of  religion  as  a  heritage  of  all  mankind;  there 
is  knowledge  of  the  ethnic  religions,  with  their  excellencies  as  well  as 
then-  gross  defects,  which  our  ministers  should  grasp,  that  they  may  in- 
telligently direct  the  missionary  work  of  their  churches.  There  are  new 
methods  of  spiritual  work,  new  lines  of  activity  for  Christian  workers, 
adaptations  of  Christiaa  principles  to  social  and  industrial  problems, 
a  score  of  directions  m  which  the  live  pastor  may  be  reaching  out,  and 
that  without  leaving  his  own  Intimate  sphere.    For  I  am  no  apolo^ 
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for  the  minister  who  fcw^ts  that  his  distinctive  functions  aie  priestly 
and  prophetic;  and  that  there  are  to-day  educators,  journalists,  sodt^ 
gists,  political  economists,  and  other  professional  workers,  trained  for 
their  spheres,  who  make  it  unnecessary  ioi  him  to  be  such  a  foctotum 
of  learning  as  were  his  old-time  predecessors. 

And  now  what  is  this  work  to  be  done  for  our  ministers?  Nodilng 
that  schools  or  colleges  can  do.  A  litde  can  be  done  and  b  being  done 
by  the  seminaries,  in  the  line  of  the  work  which  Andover,  for  example,  b 
attempting  by  gathering  pastors  for  special  instructions;  but  the  men 
who  can  be  reached  by  such  work  are  few.  Rather  should  our  ministers 
outside  the  intellectual  centers,  the  college  and  seminary  bred  men  as 
truly  as  others,  be  furnished  with  professional  books;  such  books,  I 
mean,  as  they  need  to  guide  the  thought  of  reading  but  not  discriminating 
communities,  whose  half-knowledge  is  prejudicing  them  against  Vernal 
truths. 

Every  argument  for  public  library  work,  free  libraries,  holds  good 
for  furnishing  free  to  clergymen  their  needed  books.  That,  some  one 
says,  would  be  a  class  charity,  and  there  is  already  too  much  treating 
of  ministers  as  semi-paupers.  Of  course  I  agree  that  ministers  should 
be  so  paid  as  to  make  them  independent  of  all  discrimination  in  their 
favor;  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  they  are  not  so  paid.  As  a  class,  they  can- 
not command  the  tools  of  their  trade  equally  with  high-grade  mechanics. 
And  the  public,  so  lavish  with  general  libraries,  and  so  penurious  with 
clerical  stipends,  is  actually  discriminating  against  this  most  deserving 
body  of  public  servants  when  it  withholds  from  them  a  free  and  ample 
supply  of  their  kind  of  books. 

Existing  professional  libraries  should  be  utilized,  and  these  libraries, 
by  more  adequate  support,  should  be  enabled  to  do  this  work.  Already 
it  is  being  done  in  part.  But  the  work  should  be  put  upon  such  a  basis 
that  not  only  the  bodes  may  be  made  available  to  all  clergymen  at  a 
nominal  cost,  but  that  bulletins  may  be  regularly  sent  out,  catalogues 
suppUed,  and  other  steps  be  taken  which  Ubrarians  understand.  Only 
so  can  we  supply  the  many  ministers  who  actually  hunger  for  books, 
rouse  the  topid  who  have  forgotten  their  need  of  bodu,  and  generally 
enable  our  ministry  to  become  masters  intellectually  of  the  present  re- 
ligious situation. 
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XIV.    THE  PRESS 

HOW  CAN  THE  PRESS  EDUCATE  THE  PUBUC  RESPECT- 
ING THE  PROGRESS  AND  MEANING  OF  THE 
MISSIONARY  MOVEMENT 


There  would  seem  but  one  answer  to  this  question:  by  prtntii^; 
inissionaty  news.  The  primary  work  of  the  press  is  to  inform  the 
public,  and  a  worthy  cause  can  desire  no  better  system  of  education 
than  one  founded  on  accurate  information.  The  record  of  the  life  of 
a  movement  reveals  at  once  its  meaning  and  its  progress.  When, 
therefore,  the  press  comes  to  print  full  and  fair  missionary  news,  it 
will  become  an  enormous  educational  force  for  missions.  This  the 
press  does  not  now  do.  The  problem,  therefore,  is,  not  How  can  the 
press  educate  the  public  in  this  matter?  but  how  can  the  press  be  induced 
to  print  missionary  news  ?  I  do  not  lay  the  blame,  certainly  not  the  bur- 
den of  bkme,  upon  the  press.  A  □ewspapo',  like  any  other  business, 
is  largely  controlled  by  the  law  of  supply  and  demand.  As  the  great 
majority  of  people  know  little,  and  therefore  care  little,  about  Christian 
missions,  it  would  manifestly  be  unfair  to  expect  the  press  to  print 
missionary  news  beyond  the  demand  for  it,  or  to  bectHne  a  missionary 
for  missions  unless  it  did  so  from  conviction. 

But  if  the  press  is  to  be  converted  and  is  to  become  an  instrument 
for  Christian  missions,  or  if  a  demand  is  to  be  created  for  missionary  news 
which  it  will  feel  constrained  to  print,  Christians  themselves  must  ac- 
complish this.  There  is  a  wide  difierence  between  political  economy 
and  Christian  economy.  In  one  the  demand  creates  the  supply,  but 
in  the  other  the  supply  creates  the  demand.  A  messenger  of  Christ 
does  not  wait  until  men  demand  the  gospel,  but  he  goes  forth  as  a 
supply  to  create  a  demand  for  the  gospel  The  economic  principle  is 
to  get;  the  Christian  principle  is  to  give.  Here  is  an  essential  dif- 
ference, and  it  is  the  principle  involved  here  that  differentiates  the  re- 
ligious and  the  secular  press.  The  religious  press,  together  with  all 
other  religious  agencies,  must  furnish  the  supply  which  will  in  turn 
create  a  demand  for  information  about  religious  life  and  work. 

Passing  by  those  instances  in  which  the  press  willfully  or  ignorantly 
misrepresents  Christian  enterprise,  the  American  press  is  especially 
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generous  in  printing  news  that  has  any  vitality,  regardless  of  the  sub- 
ject-matter of  the  news.  I  have  heard  a  manager  of  press  dispatches 
say  that  his  company  was  willing  to  pay  higher  for  "  live  religious 
news  "  than  for  any  other  class  of  matter,  because  the  demand  for  it 
was  increasing  with  great  rapidity,  but  that  it  was  the  hardest  kind  of 
news  to  get.  I  am  disposed,  th^efore,  to  say  that  the  blame — certainly 
the  bulk  of  the  blame — rests  upon  those  who  are  responsible  for  mis- 
sions, from  the  home  to  the  farthest  foreign  field.  If  the  reli^ous 
press,  with  the  aid  of  all  these,  cannot  secure  live  news,  if  it  cannot 
draw  such  news  from  the  life  of  the  Church,  how  can  we  expect  the 
general  press  adequately  to  present  the  progress  and  meaning  of  mis- 
sions ?  But  in  thus  emphasizing  the  responsibility  of  the  religious 
press,  I  do  not  minimize  the  responsibility  of  ev^  Christian  worlca, 
official  and  lay.  I  only  mean  that  the  religious  press  ought  to  be  able 
to  make  Its  demand  for  news  so  urgent  that  the  news  would  be  fortfa- 
coming.  This  the  religious  editor  will  never  do  until  he  is  himself 
(and  realizes  that  every  member  of  the  Church  is)  as  much  a  mis- 
sionary as  those  who  are  seat  to  the  utmost  bounds  of  the  earth. 

When  once  this  conviction  possesses  and  controls  the  policy  of  ihe 
religious  editor,  bis  opportunities  and  his  advantages  will  multiply,  and 
be  will  demand,  not  imaginative  stories  or  pious  dissertations  that  are 
worse  than  imaginings,  but  the  actual  facts  of  the  Church's  life  as 
expressed  in  the  lives  of  those  who  are  endeavoring  to  extend  the  king- 
dom of  their  Lord  and  Master.  In  such  a  demand  he  has  a  right  to 
expect  the  co-operation  of  all  Christians.  The  press  has  justified  its 
claim  to  be  a  power  in  the  propagation  of  news,  and  the  more  good 
news,  living,  real,  inspiring  news,  that  can  be  given  to  the  wratd  througli 
the  press,  the  greater  will  become  its  power  for  the  betterment  of  man- 
kind. 

It  is  unreasonable  to  expect  a  daily  newspaper — I  am  glad  to  say 
that  it  is  becoming  impossible  to  require  a  religious  newspaper  —  to  print 
subjective  and  overpious  interpretations  of  things,  instead  of  the  rec- 
ord of  the  things  themselves.  Let  me  illustrate.  If  a  battle  is  fou^t, 
the  story  that  is  read  the  world  round  is  the  vivid  picture  of  what  took 
place.  If  a  political  victory  is  won,  the  same  kind  of  story  is  printed 
and  eagerly  devoured  from  one  end  of  the  land  to  the  other.  In  the 
same  way  the  world  wants  to  know,  and  to  know  in  the  most  picturesque 
and  vivid  way,  the  victories  of  the  Christian  Church.  It  does  not  want 
the  excursions  into  subjective  personal  experiences  or  the  explanations 
of  speculative  causes  that  led  up  to  certain  results,  with  which  we  are 
overburdened  in  our  missionary  meetings,  and  which  too  often  encum- 
ber, if  they  do  not  obliterate,  the  force  of  missionary  appeals. 
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THE    SUNDAY    PRESS    AS    RELATED    TO    MORAL    AND 
RELIGIOUS  EDUCATION 


The  Sunday  newspaper  makes  upon  each  of  us  a  distinct  impression. 
We  are  familiar  with  its  look.  We  have  at  least  a  general  idea  of  its 
contents.  We  are  aware  of  certain  attitudes  of  mind  toward  it,  ran- 
ging Sxcan  eager  interest  to  strong  aversion.  I  offer  for  your  present 
thou(^t  a  study  of  the  Sunday  press  in  its  relation  to  moral  and  re- 
ligious education.  This  calls  for  thorough  and  fair-minded  inquiry 
concerning  its  motives,  dimensions,  and  character,  forming  as  it  does 
a  very  living  fector  in  the  world  of  present-day  thought. 

It  is  easy  to  use  strong  language  concerning  some  of  our  modem 
newspapers,  the  defects  of  whose  week-day  editions  are  accentuated 
in  their  Sunday  issues.  No  one  can  deny  the  existence  to-day  of  some 
"  yellow,"  utterly  unreliable  journals,  who  thrive  on  scare-heads,  and 
in  dull  times  can  always  manufacture  a  sensation,  if  only  to  contra- 
dict it  in  a  later  issue.  These  papers  certainly  appear  to  be  purely 
mercantile  ventures,  indiffemt  to  their  influence  if  only  they  find 
purchasers  with  ready  money.  It  seems  almost  absurd  to  discuss  the 
relation  of  such  sheets  to  moral  and  religious  education.  Such  high 
themes  exert  no  more  constructive  influence  with  these  publishers  than 
with  the  makers  of  steam-boilers,  or  overcoats,  or  breakfast  foods.  All 
their  energy  is  centered  on  one  plain,  strenuous  business  proposition 
— how  to  get  out  a  paper  next  Sunday  morning  that  will  eclipse  last 
Sunday's,  and  distance  all  competitors  in  sales  and  profits.  What  dif- 
ference does  it  make  to  them  whether  their  voluminous  sheets  are  used 
for  Sunday  school  text-book  or  for  carpet-linings,  if  once  they  are 
bought? 

We  need  not  mince  terms  in  dealing  with  such  literary  phenomena; 
but,  fortunately,  they  are  the  exception,  and  not  the  rule,  in  the  news- 
paper world.  We  must  discriminate  between  them  and  a  different 
class,  one  of  whose  managers  I  have  questioned,  and  from  whose  reply 
I  make  the  following  quotation:  "  The  aims,  motives,  and  policy  of 
a  Sunday  paper  do  not  differ  from  those  of  any  other  paper  during 
the  week.  The  mam  difference  is  in  the  size  and  quality  of  reading 
matter,  which  is  carefully  selected  to  entertain,  instruct,  and  amuse  the 
reader.  In  that  particular  it  may  antagonize  the  preacher,  and  in  that 
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alone.  The  great  majority  of  newspapers  are  conducted  with  a  hi^ 
moral  principle,  which  causes  their  manages  to  throw  away  sensation 
after  sensation  that  readers  would  undoubtedly  devour  if  they  could 
but  get  the  chance.  A  newspaper  manager  would  be  a  fool  who  had 
no  concern  for  the  influence  of  his  paper;  if  its  influence  was  bad,  i1 
would  sell  only  spasmodically.  To  go  into  the  homes  of  the  people, 
you  must  give  a  clean,  reliable  paper,  or  it  does  not  sell.  The  motive 
of  the  pubUsher  is  to  produce  a  paper  that  int^ests  the  women  and 
children;  that  a  man,  no  matter  who,  will  be  glad  to  bring  home  to 
his  family." 

In  1884  there  were  78  daily  papers  publishing  Sunday  editions,  a 
custom  which  began  during  war  tunes  forty  years  ago.  (There  were  also 
153  weekly  papers  with  Sunday  as  their  publication  date,  which  have 
since  nearly  doubled  in  number;  few  of  these,  however,  have  as  large 
a  circulation  as  one  thousand,  and  they  need  no  special  consideration 
in  this  discussion.)  In  1884  there  were  in  the  five  cities  of  New  York, 
Chicago,  Philadelphia,  SL  Louis,  and  Boston  seventeen  daUies  with 
Sunday  editions;  eleven  in  foreign  lai^ages,  with  average  weekly 
circulation  dose  to  150,000;  the  remaining  six  in  English,  aggre^ting 
over  300,000.  What  do  we  find  after  twenty  years?  These  78  Sun- 
day papers  have  increased  in  number  to  336,  and  their  circulation  to 
approximately  ten  millian  copies  each  week.  The  showing  in  the  five 
cities  mentioned  is  now  as  follows: 

New  York 17  331,000  13  1,643,600 

Chicago 8  103, 000  6  938, 800 

Philadelphia 2  116,000  6  731,800 

St.  Louis 3  10,000  5  530,000 

Boston o  4  733, 300 

39  560, 000  34  4, 546. 400 

This  advance  in  these  our  lai^est  cities  is  noteworthy,  seventeen 
papers  becoming  in  two  decades  63,  and  multiplyit^  their  circulation 
fifteen-fold;  but  equally  so  is  the  progress  of  the  remaining  61  dailies 
in  other  cities,  whose  number  has  risen  since  1884  to  373,  and  whose 
circulation  also  touches  the  five-million  mark.  It  is  important  to  note 
that  the  locations  of  these  papers  are  quite  evenly  distributed;  one  or 
more  is  published  m  every  state  of  the  Union,  save  Delaware,  Nevada, 
New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  and  Wyoming;  and  in  every  territory  ex- 
cept New  Mexico  and  Alaska.  By  use  of  special  trains  and  the  issuing 
of  early  editions  tveginning  at  midnight  Saturday,  these  papers  reach 
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the  remotest  railroad  points  in  New  England,  for  example,  before  Sun- 
day DOOD.  Here,  then,  we  have  a  grand  total  of  ten  million  Sunday 
papers  sent  out  fifty-two  times  a  year,  reaching  each  week,  at  the  lowest 
estimate,  twenty-five  million  readers,  or  one  third  of  our  population, 
who  eagerly  pay  in  nickeb  (and  sums  reaching  as  high  as  eight  and 
ten  cents  in  remote  places)  between  |36,ooo,ooo  and  $30,000,000 
every  twelve  months. 

Let  us  admit  that  the  Sunday  paper  cannot  be  suppressed  nor 
checked  in  its  growth,  and  as  a  logical  sequence  of  that  admission,  let 
us  frankly  refuse  to  longer  ignore  its  influence.  It  must  be  reckoned 
with  m  any  truthful  estimate  of  the  forcxs  aSecting  religious  and  moral 
standards.  The  most  that  its  bitterest  opponent  could  hope  to  accom- 
plish would  be  to  thrust  back  the  hour  of  its  publication  to  Saturday 
afternoon;  but  this  result  is  about  as  likely  to  happen  as  the  stopping 
of  all  trolley-cars  on  the  L(»d's  day.  If  it  occurred,  it  would  still  leave 
this  huge  mass  of  reading  matter,  unchanged  a  whit  in  its  character, 
in  the  hands  of  the  people,  and  that,  too,  on  the  one  day  of  the  week 
which  is  becoming  the  only  leisure  time  left  to  Americans — ministers 
excepted — for  reading. 

Can  we,  then,  hope  in  any  way  to  change  the  pievailii^  character 
of  the  Sunday  press,  so  as  to  lessen  elements  in  it  which  seem  reli- 
giously or  morally  hurtful,  or  at  the  least  useless  ?  and  can  we  substitute 
something  really  helpful?  Yes;  if  we  know  how.  We  ministers  can- 
not do  it  by  scolding  our  people  for  staying  at  home  with  their  papers 
Sunday  morning,  and  missing  our  sermons.  We  cannot  do  it  by  con- 
demning, however  justly,  certain  features  of  the  paper  which  seem  to 
us  poor  reading  for  Sunday  or  any  other  day.  Nor  ou^t  we  to  foe  too 
confident  that  the  millennium  is  at  hand  because  in  the  columns  of  the 
Sunday  paper  famous  divines  and  distinguished  educators  write  on 
themes  of  momentary  sensation,  even  though  a  few  threads  of  religion 
and  morals  may  be  discerned  interwoven  into  the  fabric  The  oidy 
way  to  change  the  Sunday  press  so  as  to  make  it  forceful  for  righteous- 
ness and  truth  is  to  go  to  the  editor's  office  and  lay  upon  his  desk  some 
new  literary  wares,  embodying  in  skilful  form  your  moral  dynamic, 
and  then  persuade  him  that  there  will  be  a  market  for  the  paper  that 
prints  it  This  is  no  impossible  achievement;  but  it  needs  more  com- 
mon sense  than  simply  offering  a  sermon,  written  on  both  sides  of  the 
paper  and  interlined  in  a  clergyman's  average  penmanship.  This  sup- 
position is  not  a  caricature;  it  is,  unfortunately,  too  often  a  fair  illus- 
tration of  the  sagacity  used  in  attempts  to  get  religious  matter  into 
the  daily  press.    There  is  nothing  which  the  editors  of  all  the  Sunday 
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papers  in  the  land  want  so  much  at  this  precise  moment  as  something 
new  and  interesting;  some  attractive  "  feature  "  for  next  Simday's 
issue;  something  that  will  catch  the  ^e  of  the  man  floundering  amid 
the  billowy  waves  of  two  hundred  square  feet  of  ink-smeaxed  wood- 
pulp,  and  offer  to  him  a  good  hope  of  rescue  frCHU  drowning  in  a  del- 
uge of  "  things  he  has  seen  before."  How  much  confidence  da  we 
really  have  in  the  attractiveness  of  the  great  verities  of  religion  and 
morals?  '  Is  our  strong  speech  on  this  theme  always  sincere?  We  are 
so  fond  of  sajdng  that  the  gospel  of  Christ  is  the  most  interesting  thing 
in  the  world.  Do  we  believe  what  we  say?  and  can  we  make  the  as- 
sertion good  ?  The  gospel  is  certainly  a  sufficient  novelty  to  many  d 
the  present  readers  of  Sunday  papers.  Whateva  men's  indifference 
to  the  abstract  doctrines  of  rel^on  and  differences  of  religious  sects, 
all  are  keenly  alive  to  the  victories  of  vital  religion  in  truthful  and 
honest  lives.  There  was  never  an  hour  when  the  masses  of  our  coun- 
trymen were  more  stirred  over  injustice  and  the  triumph  of  shrewd 
knavery,  or  more  eager  for  anything  that  will  make  good  morals  domi- 
nant in  the  men  with  whom  they  do  business  day  by  day. 

Now,  whenever  the  teacher  of  religion  or  morals,  distressed  over  the 
tacks  of  the  Sunday  press  and  eager  to  see  its  great  power  turned  to 
higher  uses,  can  present  themes  of  higher  interest  in  a  form  whose 
attractiveness  to  readers  will  fit  his  own  estimate  of  the  importance  of 
his  matter,  the  problem  will  be  solved.  He  will  find  no  difi&culty  in 
the  substitution  of  such  matter  for  something  now  in  the  Sunday  paper, 
and  which  is  staying  there  only  until  the  editor  can  find  something 
which  his  customers  would  prefer.  The  hopefulness  of  such  suc- 
cess is  strengthened  by  the  present  transformation  of  the  Sunday  paper 
from  a  mere  collection  of  the  last  day's  news  into  a  weekly  magazine, 
thus  permitting  the  widest  range  of  literary  substance  and  form,— 
bic^raphy,  interviews,  parable,  or  fiction.  There  may  be  found  already, 
in  some  Sunday  papers,  occasional  articles  possessing  religious  or  moral 
worth;  but  the  largest  charity  is  forced  to  admit  their  infrequenc?- 
The  practical  problem  is,  can  and  will  the  number  of  such  articles  be 
increased  by  those  who  honestly  aspire  for  usefulness  to  the  cause 
which  we  represent  here  this  afternoon?  Do  any  of  us  care  and  dare 
to  compete  with  the  present  feature-makers  of  the  Sunday  paper,  and 
thus  make  a  practical  effort  to  better  the  rdations  between  it  and  the 
highest  educational  and  religious  values? 
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POPULARIZATION  OF  BIBLE  STUDY 


In  a  sense,  we  have  a  oew  Bible  and  a  new  method,  which  have  com- 
manded the  attentioD  of  a  new  class,  and  in  a  measure  discouraged  the 
attention  and  interest  of  the  large  mass  of  once  eager  readers,  if  not 
students.  It  is  quite  generally  accepted  among  religious  teachers  that 
the  new  Bible  which  the  new  method  has  given  has  lost  none  of  its 
chann  and  ncme  of  its  value,  but  rather  has  ham  enriched  and  made 
more  efficient  for  service  when  it  shall  again  resume  its  regal  place  in 
popular  favor.  And  the  question  before  us  at  this  time  is,  What  can 
the  Rehgious  Press  do  to  revive  or  awaken  popular  interest? 

It  is  my  conviction  that  there  is  no  instrumentaUty  posessed  of  sudi 
large  possibiUties  along  this  line  as  the  Religious  Press  and  that  there 
is  no  more  worthy  object  to  command  its  enthusiastic  service.  It  is 
possible  for  the  religious  press  to  recall  the  Bible  &om  the  attic  and 
the  closet  and  lay  it  open  again  in  the  family  circle  and  the  Sunday 
school  class.    But  there  are  conditions. 

The  first  ccmditicni  is  that  the  religious  press  shall  earnestly  want 
to  do  this  thing.  And  that  condition  does  not  obtain  to-day.  The 
policy  of  the  reUgious  press  does  not  differ  from  the  modem  pulpit 
in  cultivating  a  diversity  of  interests  to  such  an  extent  as  to  defeat  any 
specific  purpose.  I  only  note  the  facts  to  which  we  have  all  been 
driven,  as  it  seems  to  us,  however  unwillingly;  the  fact  that  we  have 
pushed  the  distinctly  relig^us  interests,  to  foster  which  we  were  called 
into  being,  farther  and  farther  back  in  our  papers  to  make  room  for 
the  so-called  "  Uve  topics  "  of  secular  life,  devoting  our  conspidous 
columns  to  the  discussitxi  of  current  events,  to  exactly  the  same  class 
of  editorial  work  we  find  in  the  secular  press,  flattering  ourselves 
that  we  are  molding  national  or  even  international  life.  We  all  want 
to  be  aU-round  editors,  instead  of  sticking  to  our  own  peculiar  business 
of  planting  and  fostering  religion  as  the  chief  interest  of  mankind. 

Trace  any  religious  journal  to  its  origin,  and  we  shall  find  it  had 
its  birth  in  some  splendid  sacrifice;  there  were  those  who  believed 
their  faith  was  essential  to  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  the  world, 
and  they  were  determined,  at  whatever  cost,  to  send  that  faith  for& 
on  its  benevolent  mission;  they  gave  their  money,  thdr  tim«,  thdt 
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strength,  their  very  life,  for  that  purpose;  they  did  not  think  of  making 
money;  they  did  not. say,  "Twenty  thousand  circulation  will  com- 
mand so  much  advertising,"  but  they  did  say,  "  Twenty  thousand  cir- 
culation will  help  to  save  two  thousand  souls."  Once,  religious  papers 
were  started  because  they  had  something  to  say;  now,  they  are  started 
under  the  vain  delusion  that  they  will  payl  The  passing  of  two  of  the 
leading  religious  journals  of  America  over  to  the  secular  field,  the 
turning  of  their  backs  upon  the  sublime  purpose  of  their  founders, 
can  be  looked  upon  as  little  less  than  a  disaster,  especially  when  muiy 
others  follow  their  progress  with  envious  eyes.  It  is  true  that  new 
conditions,  the  multiplying  of  periodicals,  have  narrowed  the  field  of 
the  church  paper,  but  it  still  has  its  unique  field,  its  peculiar  talent, 
which  it  must  cultivate,  or  it  will  be  taken  away  and  given  to  another. 

The  primary  purpose  of  the  religious  journal  is  to  foster  religion, 
all  else  must  be  merely  incidental;  in  proportion  as  it  departs  from 
this  purpose  does  it  cease  to  have  reason  for  being.  When  we  suffer 
or  oicourage  the  crowding  of  the  specifically  reUgious  into  the  ob- 
scurity of  small  type  and  narrow  columns  to  make  room  for  superfi- 
cially "  interesting,"  we  are  not  only  disloyal  to  our  holypurpose,  but, 
I  firmly  believe,  are  committing  slow  but  certain  suicide. 

Fundamental  to  all  reUgious  teaching  is  the  Bible.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  what  standing  has  this  Holy  Book  in  the  religious  press  of  to- 
day? What  proportion  of  space  and  what  location  are -given  it?  I 
have  exammed  recent  numbers  of  nearly  all  of  the  religious  journals, 
only  to  find  a  very  occasional  article,  and,  exceptmg  in  incidental  refer- 
Kice  in  sermon  and  the  exposition  of  the  Sunday  school  lesstm,  the 
primary  source  of  all  our  spiritual  life  has  been  stopped  up  with  "  cur- 
rent events,"  alleged  "  literature,"  or  essays  on  political,  sodological 
or  economical  themes.  Is  this  the  way  to  make  the  Bible  popular? 
We  can  be  sure  others  will  think  no  higher  of  the  Bible  than  we  think; 
and  when  we  banish  it  to  the  back  part  of  our  paper,  we  can  be  sure 
our  readers  will  banish  it  to  the  back  part  of  their  minds  and  hearts. 

Another  condition  of  popularization  is  a  popular  presentation.  And 
herein  do  we  face  serious  diSculties.  The  editor,  recognizing  the 
steps  already  taken  in  the  new  and  scientific  treatment  of  the 
Scriptures,  cannot  encourage  publication  of  the  old  methods  and  the 
old  results;  we  naturally  want  the  new  and  better,  but  the  new  is  still 
in  the  hands  of  those  who  are  academic  rather  than  popular;  the  re- 
sult is  that  we  shut  out  the  old  if  it  is  offered  and  when  we  seek  the  new 
we  get  only  that  which  belongs  to  the  classroom  or  the  Monday  morn- 
ing convocation;  for  the  qew  Bible  is  still  so  largely  in  the  hands  of 
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the  student.    Thus  is  the  editor  ground  between  the  upper  and  nether 
stones. 

We  have  to  keep  in  mind  that  the  vast  majority  of  our  readers  are 
the  people,  and  not  the  ministers.  I  fancy  my  own  e:iperience  has  been 
duplicated  in  other  offices.  With  a  sincere  desire  to  put  the  good 
results  of  the  new  Bible  study  before  our  readers,  so  that  they  would 
see  and  understand  that  their  fiible  is  not  being  despoiled  of  its  riches, 
but  is  being  enriched  and  lifted  to  a  still  higher  plane  of  service  and 
exalted  to  greater  honor,  I  tried  to  secure  from  those  who  were  most 
competent  to  speak  articles  which  should  accomplish  this  purpose. 
And  what  did  I  get  ?  Theses  on  the  process  pf  criticism,  of  great  worth, 
and  perfectly  adapted  to  the  classroom  of  the  seminary,  but  of  no 
worth,  of  no  interest  to  the  average  reader. 

But  I  am  not  discouraged;  when  we  really  want  a  literature  which 
will  help  restore  the  Bible  to  its  supreme  place  in  the  hearts  of  the 
people,  we  shall  get  it;  and  with  that  at  our  command,  we  can  make 
large  contribution  to  the  restoration. 

Yet  another,  and  perhaps  most  important,  conditioD  is,  hearty 
edibmal  sympathy  and  service.  After  all  is  said,  the  real  direction 
and  force  of  a  paper's  mfluence  is  determined  by  the  editor,  —  else  he 
should  not  be  the  editor.  He  may  be  open-minded  and  generous,  and 
admit  to  his  columns  the  most  antagonistic  matter,  yet,  consciously 
or  unconsciously,  he  shapes  the  policy  and  purpose  to  his  own  mind. 
As  to  specific  methods,  I  confess  myself  at  fault;  I  believe  in  the 
editorial,  of  course,  but  the  editorial  which  supports  and  is  supported 
by  the  able  article  has  a  larger  measure  of  efficiency.  It  is  not  possible 
to  work  out  systems  of  study  on  the  editorial  page ;  it  is  possible  to  awaken 
interest,  to  cultivate  and  sharpen  the  appetite,  to  stir  motives,  to  give 
momentum.  It  Is  possible  to  magnify  the  study  of  the  Bible  as  chief 
among  the  life-studies.  And  why  do  we  not?  We  exploit  other  books, 
and  call  our  constituency  to  the  reading  and  study  of  them;  we  play 
at  politics  and  toy  with  literature,  and  study  schemes  for  sodal  better- 
ment, while  the  Book  of  books,  the  Treasure -chamber  of  God's  Word, 
the  greatest  literature  of  the  ages,  the  source  of  all  true  politics,  the 
fountain-head  of  all  social  reform,  the  secret  of  all  Christian  diaracter, 
which  alone  can  redeem  the  world  and  bring  in  the  kingdom  of  Heaven, 
lies  neglected,  unread  in  the  homes,  perfunctorily  in  the  pulpit,  while 
in  the  so-called  Bible  class  we  study  about  it  but  do  not  study  it. 
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XV.  CORRESPONDENCE  INSTRUCTION 

THE  PLACE  AND  POSSIBILITIES  OF  CORRESPONDENCE 

IN  RELIGIOUS  EDUCATION 

PRESIDENT  FRANK  W.  GUNSAULUS,  D.D. 

AxuouR  iNsnrnTE  or  tbchnolooy;  pastor  centrai.  cbukcb,  Chicago,  Illinois 

I  remember,  as  I  stand  here,  that  once  upon  a  time  Mr.  Armour,  the 
founder  of  the  Armour  Institute  of  Technology,  visited  this  city  of 
Boston  with  me,  and  after  we  had  looked  over  the  work  which  is  done  so 
nobly  here  by  the  Massachusetts  institute,  we  tried  to  re-lay  the  founda- 
tions of  the  institute  in  Chicago.  He  said  to  me  about  a  year  after  that, 
when  once  he  was  visiting  the  institute  and  saw  a  good  many  well- 
dressed  young  men  there,  "  I  don't  know  whether  this  is  the  thing  I 
wanted  to  do  or  not.  I  want  to  get  at  the  man  in  the  overalls  and  the 
man  with  the  dinner-pail.  It  seems  to  me  that  there  ought  to  be  somt 
way  to  get  this  institution  to  the  man  who  can't  get  to  the  institution. 
Now,  with  sausages  and  with  hams  and  soap  we  go  to  the  people,  and  it 
does  n't  seem  to  me  an  undignified  thing  for  an  institution  of  learning  to 
go  to  the  people  who  need  it  the  most."  In  that  spirit  we  began  the 
work  of  instruction  by  correspondence. 

Let  it  be  understood  at  the  very  begmning,  that  instruction  by  corre- 
spondence is  no  substitute  whatever  for  other  kinds,  any  better  and  more 
efficient  kinds,  of  instruction.  It  is  a  last  resort.  It  is  an  effort  to  get 
at  the  man  who  can't  get  at  the  mstruction  himself.  It  is  a  sincere 
desire,  taking  an  organized  form,  and  working  along  lines  that  seem 
sensible  and  are  also  very  inspiring  in  their  nature  and  in  their  tendency, 
to  do  something  for  the  man  who  not  only  needs  it  the  most,  but  for  the 
man  whom  the  world  needs  the  most,  for  the  man  of  the  democrac)', 
for  the  man  whose  relationship  to  life,  through  his  family,  is  an  ef- 
dent  one,  a  relationship  to  be  husbanded  and  guarded  and  to  be  rein- 
spired  as  often  as  possible,  in  order  that  the  pyramid  of  our  American 
thoughtful  life  may  rest  upon  its  base,  and  in  order  that  out  of  the  de- 
mocracy there  may  perpetually  emerge  a  real  aristocracy  with  trained 
hands  and  trained  brains  to  lead  and  to  help  on  the  great,  good  time. 

[Correspondence  instruction  means,  in  the  first  place,  a  high  morality 
with  regard  to  that  thing  which  we  call  "  a  little  time."  Here  are  these 
men  with  their  little  lime  on  their  hands.  The  day's  work  is  done,  the 
man  with  his  overalls  and  dinner-pail  goes  home:  what  is  he  going  to  do 
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with  his  evening?  It  is  a  great  comfort  to  recognize  that  there  are  more 
than  60,000  human  beings  whose  evenings  cannot  be  spent  in  any  kind 
of  dissipating  activity,  but  are  actually  spent  so  that  this  little  time  is 
exalted  into  something  like  a  leading  importance  in  their  lives.  And  lol 
the  horizon  opens,  the  man  finds  himself  in  league  with  scholars,  he 
realizes  the  fact  that  he  belongs  to  the  great  republic  of  educated  people, 
or  people  who  are  being  educated,  and  that  little  time  shines  with  so 
much  of  significance  to  him  that  it  actually  creates  an  atmosphere  for  all 
the  other  times  of  the  day,  and  it  glows,  and  its  glow  is  ctnitagious,  so 
that  the  other  hours,  the  hours  of  his  conversati<»i,  the  hours  of  bis  labor, 
come  to  drde  around  this  hour  with  its  splendid  significance  to  his  Hfe 
and  to  the  life  of  his  family. 

The  personal  attention  given  by  correspondence  brings  about  a 
relationship  between  the  teacher,  between  the  author  of  the  instruction- 
paper  and  the  scholar,  which  is  very  wholesome  and  very  upUfting  to  the 
lives  of  these  men.  And  if  correspondence  instruction  is  pursued  as  It 
ought  to  be, —  that  is,  if  the  right  sort  of  men  have  It  in  charge,  if  the 
missionaiy  spirit  —  for  it  is  impossible  to  conduct  this  work  without 
a  genuine  missionary  spirit  —  if  the  miseionary  spirit  is  all  at  work, 
forcing  its  paths  of  activity  into  new  grotmds,  indicating  here  and  there 
the  new  possibilities  to  which  the  man  wakes  as  he  goes  forward, —  if 
that  missionary  spirit  Is  present,  you  will  find  at  once  how  really  It  per- 
vades evey  phase  of  the  man's  life,  and  how  personality  quickens  per- 
sonality, even  though  they  may  not  have  seen  one  another's  faces. 

It  used  to  be  said  that  university  extension  Is  a  cheap,  short  road  to 
learning.  There  are  no  cheap  and  no  short  roads  to  learning.  It  was 
thought  that  university  extension  would  cause  people  to  think  they  knew 
more  than  they  do,  and  it  was  thought  that  the  whole  fabric  of  education 
was  to  go  because  people  would  see  these  things  for  themselves,  the 
wonder  would  depart,  the  amazement  that  stands  by  the  side  of  the 
ordinary  professor  would  go,  and  all  the  cloistered  phantasm  that  has 
belonged  for  too  many  years  to  culture  would  go.  Let  it  go.  It  has 
gone;  it  will  go  mme  and  more.  The  very  moment  we  realize  that  the 
cultured  man  is  the  man  who  can  do  things  from  a  high  point  of  view, 
after  the  "  pattern  in  the  mount  "  of  his  life,  with  vision,  knowing  that 
there  are  laws  in  this  universe  —  the  very  instant  that  man  has  learned 
to  send  his  life  along  practical  lines  efficiently,  he  has  entered  mto  the 
great  brotherhood  of  cultured  men. 

You  will  reaUze  at  tmce  how  to-day,  say  to-night, — there  are,  perhaps, 
to-night  a6o,ooo,  more  than  360,000,  men,  women,  boys,  and  girls  attoid- 
ing  university  extension  lectures.    Why,  do  I  thmk  for  a  moment  that 
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this  has  not  been  a  real  revival  ?  We  are  praying  for  a  revival  of  reUj^on, 
with  the  meet  comp'ete  ingratitude  to  God  for  the  real  revivab  that  we 
have  been  enjoying  for  the  last  tea  or  fifteen  years  ever  known  in  the 
history  of  the  Church.  We  are  forgetting  this  inunense  revival  in  dvics. 
We  are  forgetting  the  revival  which  has  come  to  the  world  in  the  kinder- 
garten. We  are  forgetting  the  revival  which  has  come  all  over  the 
domain  of  culture  smce  it  has  received  a  genuine  missionary  motive  and 
has  been  baptized,  as  it  never  was  baptized  before,  by  the  Holy  Spirit 

Think,  will  you,  how  all  through  the  country  Sunday  school  teachers, 
how  all  through  these  towns  Christian  workers,  young  men  and  young 
women,  would  add  to  the  morality  of  their  lives,  the  seriousness  of  thrir 
lives,  the  fine  and  high  intention  of  life,  by  actually  having  a  course  of 
study.  Oh,  well,  he  can  get  it  in  the  books  in  the  village  Kbraiyl  He 
may  get  something  in  the  books  in  the  village  library.  But  there  is  no 
continuity  about  his  studies,  he  has  no  papers  to  prepare,  he  has  none 
of  the  training  whidi  will  come  by  perpetual  examination.  If  he  goes 
to  the  village  library  and  gets  his  book,  peiiiaps  the  book  itself  is  not 
written  along  the  line  of  instruction  in  such  a  way  as  a  correspcmdrace 
paper  may  be  written.  And,  indeed,  the  fact  stands  that  our  Sunday 
school  teachers  and  our  Christian  workers  do  not  go,  and  they  do  not 
obtain  these  things.  If  they  do  go,  and  if  they  do  read,  there  is  nothing 
of  the  quickening,  disciplining  influence  which  comes  by  reporting  after 
their  study,  and  reporting  by  way  of  examination. 

You  may  be  perfectly  sure  that  nothing  but  the  highest  class  of  moi 
and  women,  nothing  but  the  very  best  teachers,  nothing  but  mastery  in 
Pedagogy,  can  ever  supply  these  instruction-papers. 

In  the  matter  of  engineering,  it  is  impossible  to  allow  the  ordinary 
man  to  prepare  what  is  called  an  instruction-paper,  for  it  does  not  in- 
struct.   Three  things  must  be  had,  —  simplicity,  lucidity,  thoroughness. 

Would  it  not  do  something  for  our  whole  religious  life,  would  it  not 
do  something  for  the  whole  realm  of  imagination,  if  it  were  compelled 
to  be  so  simple  that  the  ordinary  man  could  understand  it  ?  I  think  the 
effect  of  an  mstruction-paper  on  a  man,  an  instruction-paper  that  is 
simple,  is  a  very  desirable  end.  But  I  think  that  to  have  to  write  an 
instruction-paper,  I  think  for  a  great  organization  like  this  so  to  deal 
wifh  the  form  and  forces  of  religion,  so  to  deal  with  biblical  literature 
and  with  the  problems  and  their  solution,  that  men  can  understand,  the 
common  people  can  understand,  the  democracy  shall  know,  will  add 
strength,  because  it  will  add,  through  simplicity,  to  all  our  thou^t  and 
to  all  oiu:  endeavor. 

Your  instruction -paper  must  not  be  less  thorough  than  the  most 
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technical  book,  but  it  must  beio  thorough, and  it  must  be  ;0  lucid,  that 
the  facts  Aemselves,  and  the  forces  and  the  laws,  stand  out  clearly. 

This  would  compel  us  to  a  recc^iticoi  of  ±e  fundamental  things, 
this  would  get  us  to  the  realities  of  the  religious  life  and  to  the  facts  which 
have  to  do  with  the  progress  of  Christian  thought. 

With  regard  especially  to  this  work  of  religious  education  by  corre- 
sp<HideDce,noman  has  done  so  much  as  President  Harper  has  to  carry 
f(»ward  by  this  missionary  spirit  the  riches  that  are  in  institutions  and  in 
men,  and  thus  to  effect  a  real  uplift  of  those  who  could  not  get  to  school, 
by  means  of  correspondence  instruction.  Has  it  in  any  way  harmed 
the  standards  of  the  university  ?  Does  it  in  any  way  affect  the  mental 
ability  or  the  scholarship  of  any  man  ?    Certainly  not. 

Take  it  in  engineering.  We  say  that  that  is  the  most  difficult  field 
in  which  correspondence  instructi(Hi  may  be  prosecuted.  Why?  The 
boy  has  no  laboratory,  the  man  has  no  place  in  which  he  may  work  as  he 
does  in  the  shops,  for  example,  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  or  the 
Armour  Institute  of  Technol(^.  Are  you  sure  he  has  no  laboratory? 
His  engine-TO<Hn  is  his  laboratory,  the  place  where  he  works  is  his  labora- 
tory, the  problems  of  the  next  moment  are  problems  to  be  solved  with 
ail  seriousness.  His  studies  and  his  daily  labOT  co-ordinate  and  operate 
on  one  another. 

Has  your  Sunday  school  teacher  no  laboratory  ?  Here  is  your  Sunday 
school  class.  Has  your  man  in  the  little  town,  who  wants  the  bettering 
of  the  community,  no  laboratory  ?  There  are  the  people  whom  he  wants 
to  help.  Has  any  man  lack  of  a  laboratory  ?  Here  is  liis  own  soul,  here 
is  his  own  perstmality,  here  is  his  own  conduct.  Connect  that  man  at 
once  with  the  realm  of  scholarship,  let  him  know  that  these  things  that 
are  in  the  air  are  practical  realities  that  he  may  have  in  his  life,  and 
you  have  offered  a  new  world  for  that  man. 

My  brother,  the  instant  demand  in  this  America  of  ours  is  to  make 
the  common  people  realize  that  the  best  things  of  life  are  not  owned 
either  by  the  rich  or  by  the  cultured.  Just  the  moment  we  get  men  to 
feel  that  the  finest,  the  most  enrichening  things  of  life,  are  theirs,  there  will 
be  less  anarchy,  there  will  be  less  criticism  of  rich  men.  Men  will  begin 
to  realize  all  over  how  much  more  fair  and  bow  much  more  beautiful 
it  is  to  be  in  possession  of  education,  to  have  the  great  teahn  of  learning 
open  to  them,  than  it  is  simply  to  possess  money. 

Now,  what  would  some  of  these  subjects  be  ?  In  the  very  first  place, 
I  would  have  a  course  of  ccarespcaidence  instruction,  guided  and  directed 
by  men  of  undoubted  capacity  in  pedagogy.  I  would  begin  another 
course  with  psychology.    You  will  be  amazed  to  find  out  how  thirsty 
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people  are  for  knowledge  along  these  lines.  The  Sunday  school  teadiei 
is  actually  working  at  the  problems  that  just  a  little  further  up  are 
problems  of  religious  pedagogy,  are  problems  of  psychology. 

I  would  go  further  than  this;  I  would  have  in  every  church  a  kinder- 
garten. The  kindergarten  is  the  most  Christian  thing  in  the  whole 
reahn  of  education.  It  is  the  method  of  dealing  with  the  child  as  Christ 
dealt  with  the  woman  of  Samaria.  It  does  not  make  a  dstem  out  of  a 
child,  filling  it  full  of  rules  and  dates  and  names,  and  then  taking  the  top 
oS  and  looking  in  and  having  an  examination.  No,  it  is  a  well  of  water, 
springing  up  into  everlasting  life. 

I  would  ha'.'e  courses  of  instruction  on  home  religion,  on  the  instru- 
mentalities and  helps  that  would  in  any  way  develop  the  religion  of  the 
home.  The  religion  of  the  family  ought  to  be  dealt  with  with  as  much 
scientific  accuracy,  and  with  as  much  seriousness  certainly,  as  affairs  of 
zoSlogy  or  botany  or  chemistry.  Will  we  get  people  to  think  that  there 
is  anything  really  serious  and  important  about  the  religion  of  the  home 
if  it  has  not  more  place  in  the  bram,  in  the  intellect,  among  the  studious 
powers  of  the  human  soul  than  it  occupies  to-day?    Certainly  not. 

I  would  have  courses  on  tempnance.  There  are  thousands  of 
people  that  want  to  work  in  this  direction  who  do  not  know  how.  Scien- 
tific temperance  information  and  training  is  necessary  to  efficiency  in 
this  work. 

Take  the  field  of  modem  disa)very  in  archeology,  and  in  modem 
science,  unapplied  science,  a  revival  of  intellectual  and  serious  religious- 
ness, what  Phillips  Brooks  called  "  the  mind's  love  of  God,"  "  Thou 
shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  mind."  That  will  come  to  us 
just  as  soon  as  we  put  alcmg  with  the  rest  of  our  culture  some  serious 
information  of  this  sort. 

I  would  have  the  common  people  study  Church  history  by  the  cor- 
respcaidence  course,  and  get  to  see  that  the  great  men  and  women  of  the 
Church  are  really  interesting  human  beings;  that  the  men  ^o  have  dtKie 
the  greatest  things  in  the  world  have  done  them  under  the  influence  of 
religion. 

I  would  have  courses  in  Christian  ethics,  in  sociology,  in  criminology, 
in  philanthropy,  in  charities.  Above  all,  I  would  have  courses  in  civics 
and  in  missions. 

But  around  all,  and  crowning  all,  I  would  have,  central  and  supreme, 
the  life  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  My  fellow-workers,  we  are,  as  I 
believe,  upon  the  edge  of  a  great,  new  Holy  Day.  It  will  be  a  day  of 
revival.  Shall  not  the  Religious  Education  Association  see  to  it  that  by 
this  means  the  people  shaU  he  reached,  and  that  this  revival,  which  will 
be  a  people's  revival,  shall  be  an  intdligent  revival  also  ? 
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A   SURVEY   OF   THE    CORRESPONDENCE   COURSES  AT 

PRESENT  AVAILABLE  FOR  REUGIOUS  EDUCATION 

REV.  JESSE  L.  CXmiNGGIM 

DIRXCTOK  COKRESPONSEHCB  SCHOOL,  ICETHODIST  EPISCOPAL  CHUKCH,  SOOTH, 
NASHVILLE,  TCHNZSSZE 

Witb  a  desire  to  make  the  Correspondence  Instnicdon  Department 
of  the  Rel^pous  Education  Association  of  greater  service  to  the  several 
other  departments,  and  to  the  cause  of  rel^us  educa.ti(m  in  general, 
the  Executive  Committee  of  the  department  undertook,  some  mcmths 
ago,  to  ascertain  the  number  and  character  of  correspondence  courses 
at  present  available  for  religious  education.  At  a  meeting  of  the  com- 
mittee held  in  Chicago  on  July  21,  1904,  the  secretary,  Mr.  H.  F.  Mal- 
hxy,  i»esented  a  list  of  such  courses  as  far  as  could  at  that  time  be 
ascertained.  The  present  writer  has  embodied  in  this  paper  much  of 
the  materia]  presented  by  Mr.  Mallory,  and  has  added  such  other  fects 
as  he  has  been  able  to  secure. 

I.  A  few  words  in  r^ard  to  the  sevoal  institutions  offering  corre- 
spoadence  courses  will  not  only  be  valuable  in  making  these  institutions 
better  known  to  those  desiring  correspondence  work,  but  will  serve  also, 
in  part,  to  indicate  the  general  character  of  the  courses  offered. 

The  American  Institute  of  Sacred  Literature  was  organized  in  1889, 
growing  out  of  the  Institute  of  Hebrew  which  bad  been  organized  in 
1881  by  Dr.  William  R.  Harper,  at  that  time  Professor  of  Hebrew  in 
the  Baptist  Theol(^cal  Seminary  at  Morgan  PaA,  Illinois.  The  in- 
stitute is  not  related  to  any  college  or  university,  but  is  under  the  general 
diarge  of  the  Council  of  Seventy,  which  is  composed  of  seventy  Biblical 
teachers  in  the  leading  educatiraial  institutions  throughout  the  country. 
The  council,  and  the  institute  under  its  control,  do  not  stand  for  "  any 
theory  of  interpretation,  or  school  of  criticism  or  denomination."  The 
vroA  of  the  institute  is  c<»ifiiied  to  the  study  of  sacred  literature  and 
related  subjectsj  its  attitude  to  the  Scriptures  is  the  historical  attitude, 
and  its  spirit  is  thoroughly  evangelical.  The  work  of  the  institute  is 
intended  for  ministers,  teachers,  and  parents.  A  course  may  I>e  begun 
at  any  time  and  the  fee  ranges  from  fifty  cents  to  eight  dollars,  according 
to  the  course. 

The  C<HTe3p<mdence  Study  Department  of  the  University  of  Chicago 
was  organized  in  1893,  at  the  time  the  Uniwsity  was  established,  andis 
a  regular  department  of  the  imiversity.    It  is  undenominational  in  its 
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purpose,  and  the  work  oflered  is  open  to  all  who  are  properly  qualified. 
The  range  of  courses  oSered  covers  a  number  of  the  departments  of 
the  university,  including  the  sciences,  history,  literature,  and  Uie  like. 
The  courses  available  for  the  more  specific  lines  of  rdigious  education 
constitute  but  a  small  part  of  the  work  done  by  the  departniait.  The 
fee  for  each  course  is  sixteen  dollars,  and  in  the  case  of  those  enrolling 
for  the  first  time  a  matriculation  fee  of  five  dollars. 

The  Correspondence  School  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
South,  was  established  in  1903  by  the  General  Conference  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church,  South.  It  is  organized  under  the  Genera  Board 
of  Education  of  the  Chiu^h,  and  conducted  under  the  directitm  of  the 
Biblical  Department  of  Vanderbilt  University.  It  is  thus  denomina- 
tional in  its  organizatbn,  and  intended  especially  for  the  preachers  and 
teacheis  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South.  Its  advantages, 
however,  are  open  to  all  who  may  desire  to  use  them.  Its  work  at  present 
is  confined  to  Biblical  and  theological  lines,  and  the  fee  for  a  year's 
course  is  ten  dollars. 

The  Correspondence  Department  of  the  Moody  Bible  Institute  of 
Chicago  was  established  in  1899  as  a  department  of  the  Moody  Bible 
Institute.  It  has  the  same  general  purpose  and  seeks  to  do  the  same 
character  of  work  as  that  done  by  the  Moody  Institute.  The  school 
is  undenominational,  and  its  work  is  intended  for  all  whose  obligatiuis 
tie  them  to  their  homes  or  to  their  present  positions.  It  is  entirely 
theological  and  Biblical  in  its  chamcter.  The  fee  is  five  doUais  for 
each  course. 

The  Scofield  Bible  Correspondence  Course  was  organized  seventeen 
years  ago,  for  those  desiring  to  study  the  Bible.  It  is  not  connected  with 
a  university  or  school  of  any  kind,  but  is  a  purely  private  enterprise. 
There  is  but  one  course,  and  all  the  students  are  under  the  personal 
supervision  of  Dr.  Scofield.    The  cost  of  the  course  is  ten  dollars. 

The  Reid  Holiness  Correspondence  School  is  a  new  school,  only 
begun  last  year;  not  related  in  any  way  with  a  school  or  univeisi^,  but 
an  individual  undertaking  on  the  part  of  its  president.  Rev.  Isaiah  Reid. 
It  is  for  all  who  are  interested  in  Bible-study,  and  especially  in  the  doctrine 
of  holiness.  The  purpose  of  the  school  is  primarily  to  promote  "  holi- 
ness." The  expenses  for  each  course  include  five  dollars  enrollment 
fee  and  twenty-five  cents  for  eadi  monthly  examination-paper  sent  in. 

The  Correspondence  School  in  Theology  was  established  in  1891 
by  the  General  Conference  of  Free  Baptists,  and  is  connected,  at  least, 
unofiSdally,  with  the  Cobb  Divinity  School.  It  is  denominatiiKial  and 
is  intended  for  candidates  for  license  and  ordination  in  the  Free  Baptist 
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Churdi  who  cannot  attend  a  divinity  school,  for  preachers,  and  for  lay- 
men. The  course  includes  a  good  part  of  the  work  usually  included 
in  a  theological  seminary.  A  matriculation  fee  of  three  dollars  is 
charged  at  the  beginning,  but  is  credited  on  the  latter  part  of  the  course. 
The  tuition  fee  is  one  dollar  a  month  for  one  lesson  a  week,  and  as  a 
course  requires  eight  months,  the  tuition  fee  for  each  course  amounts 
to  eight  dollars. 

The  Correspondence  School  for  Christian  Workers  has  oeen  recently 
organized  m  the  mterest  of  Christian  Endeavorers  and  other  religious 
workers,  under  the  superintendence  of  Rev.  Francis  E,  Clark,  D.  D., 
and  Amos  R.  Wells,  It  is  undenominational  in  character.  The  fee 
for  each  course  is  from  five  to  seven  dollars,  including  the  cost  of  the 
books  required. 

The  Bible  Normal  Union  was  organized  m  1886  by  the  Sabbath 
School  Board  of  the  United  Brethren  in  Christ.  It  is  intended  for  Sim- 
day  school  teachers  and  others  who  desire  to  study  the  Bible.  The  aim 
is  to  make  it  a  correspondence  school  for  the  study  of  the  Bible  and 
methods  of  teaching  it.  A  course,  including  the  books  for  required  read- 
ing, costs  four  dollars  and  eighty-five  cents. 

The  non-resident  courses  of  the  Iowa  Christian  College  are  connected 
dhectly  with  the  Iowa  Christian  College.  It  is  a  denominational  school, 
but  the  work  is  opea  to  all  who  desire  to  enter  it.  The  fees  are  twelve 
dollars  or  twen^-four  dollars  a  course  according  to  the  course,  with 
reduction  if  fees  are  paid  in  advance. 

The  Boston  Correspondence  School  was  organized  in  1883  and  in- 
corperated  in  1889.  It  undertakes  to  furnish  "  instruction  by  mail  in 
any  branch  of  learning";  the  courses  adapted  to  the  uses  of  religious 
education  are  therefore  but  a  small  part  of  its  undertaking.  The  courses 
are  five,  ten,  and  twenty-five  dollars,  according  to  the  diaracter  of  the 
course. 

The  Intercontinental  Correspondence  University  was  chartered  by  the 
United  States  Congress  in  1904,  with  authority  "  to  give  and  furnish 
instruction,  by  mail  or  otherwise,  in  any  or  all  branches  of  knowledge, 
in  any  or  all  parts  of  the  world."  The  instruction  furnished  in  reUgious 
education  is  therefore  but  a  small  portion  of  the  work  of  .the  university. 
The  oBt  of  a  course  varies  according  to  the  course,  but  twenty-five 
doUaxs  is  the  fee  for  a  large  number  of  courses.  The  university  is  un- 
denominaticMial,  and  is  open  to  everyone. 

The  New  Church  Correspondence  School  was  organized  four  years 
ago,  under  the  direction  of  the  New  Church  Educational  Association, 
which  now  has  its  administrative  headquarters  at  Washington,  D.  C. 
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Its  aim  is  to  give  Sunday  school  teachers  and  parents  a  glance  at  seme 
of  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  the  New  Church  (otherwise  called  Swe- 
denborgians).    The  fee  for  a  course  of  study  is  three  dollars. 

II.  How  many  correspondence  courses  are  ±ere  available  fat  re- 
ligious education,  and  on  what  subjects?  While  the  number  is  not  90 
large  as  could  be  desired,  still  a  good  beginning  has  b«en  made.  Tlie 
American  Institute  of  Sacred  Literature  offers  Uiree  different  kinds  of 
courses:  elementary  courses,  professional  reading  courses,  and  cor- 
respondence courses  for  Sunday  school  teachers  and  more  advanced 
students.  There  are  six  of  the  elementary  courses,  all  on  some  phase  of 
Bible-study.  Of  the  reading  courses,  ten  are  studies  in  the  En^isb 
Bible,  cme  m  sociology,  one  in  homiletics,  me  in  church  history,  and 
one  in  the  psychology  of  religion.  There  are  twenty-six  correspmdence 
courses  for  Sunday  school  teachers  and  more  advanced  students;  and 
of  thfse  twenty-one  are  in  the  Bible,  its  languages,  literature,  histcay, 
and  theology;  and  five  have  to  do  more  specifically  with  Sunday  school 
work. 

The  largest  number  of  strictly  correspondence  courses  oSatd  by  any 
school  are  given  by  the  University  of  Chicago.  On  the  languages,  liter- 
ature, history,  and  theology  of  the  Bible,  it  <^ers  twenty-three  courses: 
on  theology  proper,  four;  church  history,  two;  sociology,  ten;  comparative 
religions,  two;andseveralcoursesinphilosophy  and  psychology,  dealing 
more  or  less  directly  with  the  problems  of  religious  education. 

The  Correspondence  School  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South, 
offers  ten  courses  in  the  English  Bible  and  New  Testamoit  Gredc,  two 
m  theology,  two  in  church  history,  or  in  sociology,  one  in  comparative 
religions,  two  in  practical  theology,  and  four  miscellaneous  courses, 
made  up  of  various  subjects. 

The  Moody  Bible  Institute  has  one  course  in  the  English  Bible,  one 
in  systematic  theology,  and  one  in  practical  theology. 

liie  Scofield  Bible  Correspondence  Course  comprises  but  cne 
course,  divided  into  seven  sections,  as  follows:  Section  I.  The  Scriptures; 
Section  II.  The  Study  of  the  Scriptures;  Sectim  III.  The  Great  Wards 
of  the  Scriptures;  Section  IV.  God,  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  S[urit; 
Secticm  V.  The  Saints;  Section  VI.  The  Service  of  the  Saints;  Secticu 
Vn.  The  Future. 

By  the  Reid  Holiness  School  three  miscellaneous  courses  are  ^veo, 
partly  Bible-study  apd  partly  theological,  the  doctrine  of  holiness  being 
the  main  subject  vnda  consideration. 

The  Correspondence  School  in  Theology  has  seven  courses  —  two  in 
Bible-study,  two  in  theology,  one  in  church  history,  one  in  practical 
theology,  andone  miscellaneous  (sdence  and  psychology). 
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Five  courses  are  offered  by  the  Coirespcmdence  School  for  Christian 
Workers,  all  of  them  relating  to  the  Sunday  si^ool,  Christiaii  Endeavor, 
and  Missions. 

The  Bible  Nonnal  Union  offers  five  courses,  four  of  them  on  the 
English  Bible,  and  one  largely  on  the  methods  of  Sunday  school  wotk. 

The  home-study  couises  of  the  Iowa  Christian  College  are  two, — one 
entitled  "  The  Comprehensive  Bible  Course,  covering  the  Bible,  her- 
meneutics,  Christian  evidences,  Bible  geography,  etc.,  leading  to  a 
diploma  and  degree.  Master  of  Andent  Literature";  the  other  a  Busy 
People's  Course,  not  so  extended  as  the  former. 

"  The  universal  scope^f  the  instructional  work  "  of  the  Boston  Cor- 
respondence School,  to  quote  the  words  of  the  dean,  "  precludes  the 
possibility  of  a  catalogue."  It  has  been  impossible,  therefore,  to  ascertain 
tbe  number  of  courses  available  for  religious  education.  The  letter- 
head, however,  names  courses  in  theology,  in  New  Testament  Greek,  in 
the  English  Bible,  and  in  the  conference  studies  of  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church. 

The  Intercontinental  Correspondence  University  offers  courses  in 
Hebrew,  Greek,  Church  history,  pastoral  theology,  English  Bible, 
comparative  religions,  and  other  subjects,  but  the  number  of  courses 
cannot  be  stated.  The  advertisement  says, "  We  teach  everything  teach- 
able." 

The  New  Church  Correspondence  School  is  at  present  conducting 
two  courses,  both  dealing  with  the  distinctive  doctrines  of  Swedenbor- 


III.  The  character  of  the  instruction  in  the  several  courses  named 
above  can  be  presented  caily  in  part.  It  is  possible  to  note  only  a  few 
of  the  characteristics  which  are  considered  most  essential  to  good  cor- 
respondence work. 

The  courses  offo^  by  the  American  Institute  of  Sacred  Literature, 
with  the  exceptirai  of  the  elementary  and  professional  reading  courses 
provide  for  progressive  lessons,  written  recitations,  (me  each  week,  and 
personal  instruction,  including  suggestions  as  well  as  correctitus.  One 
year  more  or  less,  according  to  the  course,  is  aUowed  as  a  time  limit  in 
which  to  complete  the  work,  and  for  each  course  completed  a 
certificate  is  awarded,  but  no  diploma  or  degree  is  given. 

Two  kinds  of  correspondence  courses  are  offered  by  the  University 
of  CSiicago,  formal  and  informal.  The  informal  courses  are  designed 
for  a  special  class  of  students,  and  are  arranged  betwem  the  instructor 
and  the  student,  according  to  the  student's  particular  needs.  In  thefor- 
mal  courses  there  are  progressive  lesson-sheets,  written  recitations,  re- 
quiring two  or  three  hours  of  preparation,  corrections  and  suggestions  by 
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a  persoDal  instructor,  and  a  final  examination.  The  course  ordiouily 
must  be  completed  in  twelve  months,  but  the  time  may  be  eztcDded 
by  the  payment  of  an  extra  fee.  The  woik  is  credited  to  a  d^ree  from 
the  University  of  Chicago,  one-third  of  the  work  required  for  a  degiR 
being  allowed  by  correspondence. 

In  the  courses  offered  by  the  Correspondence  School  of  the  MethodL'i 
Episcopal  Church,  South,  the  student  is  furnished  with  progressive  IfSECo 
sheets  containing  the  assignment  of  a  lesson,  references  to  puiM 
reading,  and  suggestions  for  the  student's  guidance.  He  is  expected  to 
prepare  a  written  redtation  each  week,  which  is  corrected  by  the  in 
structor  and  returned  to  the  student  with  birther  suggesticsis.  One 
year  is  allowed  for  the  completitxi  of  a  course,  but,  according  to  ibc 
judgment  of  the  school,  the  time  may  be  extended.  For  each  couik 
com[^ted  a  certificate  is  awarded,  and  credit  is  given  for -the  B.D' 
degree  from  Vanderbilt  University,  provided  two-thirds  of  the  wxi 
required  for  the  degree  is  done  in  residence. 

The  instruction-papers  furnished  by  the  Moody  Bible  Institute  vt 
printed  in  pamphlets,  containing  from  thirty-two  to  eighty  pages  tadi. 
These  pamphlets  and  the  English  Bible  are  all  the  books  requimi. 
Written  lessons  calling  for  six. hours'  study  are  to  be  sent  in  ever}'  two 
weeks,  and  each  lesson  is  corrected  and  returned  to  the  studmt  Final 
examinations  are  given  on  the  several  sections  of  each  course,  and  when 
the  course  is  completed,  a  'certificate  of  progress  is  granted,  which  ij 
accepted  in  the  bible  department  of  the  institute,  as  qualifying  in  part 
(to  what  extent  is  not  stated)  for  the  regular  diploma.  Great  emphasis 
is  laid  upon  prayer  as  a  necessary  part  of  the  work. 

In  the  Scofield  Correspondence  Cotirse  there  are  printed  pamphlets 
containing  lesson  outlines,  with  full  examinations.  These  are  answered 
and  returned  by  the  students,  and  are  graded  by  the  instructor;  they 
are  not  returned  to  the  student,  unless  special  request  is  made  and  postage 
furnished.  Errors  are  pointed  out  by  letter.  No  fixed  time  limit  is 
placed  on  the  course,  but  when  it  is  c(»npleted  satisfactorily,  a  diploma 
is  awarded. 
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THE  CIASSIFICATION  OF  CORRESPONDENCE  COURSES, 
AND  THE  CRITERIA  BY  WHICH  SUCH  CLASSIFI- 
CATION IS  TO  BE  MADE 
MISS  GEORGIA  L.  CHAMBERLIN 

SXECUnVE  BECKKtAKV  07  THE  AUEUCAM  INSTITITTE  OP  SACRED  LITERATUII£, 


It  is  dear  that  at  present  great  confusion  exists  in  the  department 
of  education  which  may  be  designated  correspondence  instruction, 
so  far  as  it  touches  subjects  dealing  with  religion,  the  Bible,  etc.  This 
confusion  is  found  (i)  in  the  motives  upon  which  the  courses  are  of- 
fered and  (a)  in  the  minds  of  those  desiring  instruction,  yet  not  know- 
ing what  they  ought  to  have,  or  which,  from  the  many  courses  offered, 
would  furnish  the  desired  knowledge. 

Practically,  the  only  means  of  getting  at  these  courses  is  through 
advertisements,  and  a  "  correspondence  coiu^e,"  so  termed  in  ad- 
vertisements, may  mean,  on  the  one  extreme,  a  printed  list  of  ques- 
tions on  some  topic,  followed  by  a  printed  list  of  answers,  or  at  the 
other  extreme  it  may  represent  the  closest  relationship  between  a  liv- 
ing teacher  and  pupU,  involving  the  assignment  of  lessons,  the  weekly 
or  fortnightly  recitation,  and  the  careful  criticism  of  this  recitation, 
the  work  being  recognized  by  some  well-established  educational  in- 
stitution. It  may  also  mean  any  degree  of  personal  or  institutional 
instruction  between  these  two  extremes,  and  the  prospective  student 
loses  much  valuable  time  in  his  search  for  the  right  thing,  and  perhaps 
finally  makes  his  choice  on  a  commercial  or  other  unworthy  basis. 
He  canDot,even  be  sure  that  the  results  which  he  will  receive  will  be 
in  proportion  to  the  amount  which  he  pays,  as  in  the  mercantile  world, 
for  some  of  the  waist  educational  work  in  this  direction  lies  behind 
an  extravagant  fee.  Clearly,  then,  one  thing  to  be  desired  is,  such  a 
method  of  announcing  coiuses  that  the  student  will,  from  the  announce- 
ment, undeiBtand  something  of  the  character  of  the  work. 

In  the  field  of  secular  education  there  is  an  established  nomenclature 
which  is  tolerably  dear  to  all  the  world.  We  are  coming  to  under- 
stand that  it  is  better  to  call  a  small  college  doing  college  work  a  col- 
lege, rather  than  a  universi^,  and  a  school  doing  work  of  high  school 
grade  feels  that  the  name  of  academy  is  more  appropriate  than  that 
of  college.    Why  can  we  not  insist  upon  as  clear  a  definition  of  terms 
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by  those  offering  correspondence  instructica),  so  th&t  the  designatka 
itself  will  characterize  the  course  ? 

We  cannot  adopt  the  nomenclature  of  secular  educatiMi,  because 
in  the  region  of  mathematics,  science,  or  philosophy  the  subject  ttseU 
frequently  indicates  its  position  in  relation  to  a  curriculum,  cotain 
subjects  belonging  only  to  secondary  educatim  and  certain  subjects 
to  college  work. 

In  the  £eld  of  correspondence  instruction  in  religious  educaticm,  we 
are  dealing  entirely  with  the  adult  student,  and  with  a  limited  number 
of  subjects  (the  Bible,  ethics,  social  science,  etc.)  which  must  be  pre- 
sented in  various  forms  and  grades  adaptable  to  differoit  classes  of 
persons.  The  character  of  the  work  and  the  point  of  view  fnm  which 
it  is  presented  must  be  the  basis  for  any  standard  n<»nenclature  which 
shall  be  recognized  by  all  institutions  offering  correspcmdenoe  courses. 
What  is  demanded  of  the  student?  What  is  contributed  by  the  teacher? 
And  for  what  class  of  students  is  the  course  intended  ? — are  the  matters 
upon  which  the  student  desires  definite  information. 

Would  it  not  be  legitimate  to  estabhsh  the  principle  that  anything 
eaikd  a  correspondence  course  should  involve  three  elements: 

(a)  The  assignment  of  a  definite  task^ 

(i)  The  Writtoi  recitation  or  report  upon  that  task; 

(c)  The  personal  criticism  of  that  recitation  by  a  Uving  teadier. 

To  the  numerous  non-resident  courses  in  which  the  work  ctxisists 
of  the  study  of  the  Bible  or  a  text-book  by  means  of  a  printed  syllabus 
or  guide,  where  no  personal  criticism  of  the  examination-paper  is 
expected,  and  no  personal  communications  concerning  it  pass  between 
the  instructor  and  the  student,  can  we  not  assign  another  name,  that 
of  Study  Courses,  prefacing  this  term,  possibly,  by  the  word  "  ntm- 
resident,"  or  perhaps,  less  technically,  "  home  study  "  ? 

Yet  another  designation  is  needed  for  cotuses  in  which  the  m- 
struction  consists  of  the  recommendation  of  a  list  of  books  for  reading 
upon  some  subject,  and  the  work  of  the  student  mvolves  the  attain- 
ment of  no  necessary  standard  in  reporting  upon  this  reading.  What 
more  natural  term  for  such  work  can  there  be  than,  simply,  Reading 
Courses? 

All  these  various  classes  of  work  each  fulfilling  a  special  and  im- 
portant function,  might  perhaps  be  grouped  under  the  genoal  title, 
Non-resident  Instruction: 

(i)  By  correspondence  courses; 

(a)  By  study  courses; 

(3)  By  reading  courses. 
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Here  is  a  dassMcadon  which  is  clear  and  defioite,  and  which  would 
soon  become  self-ezpknatoiy. 

There  is  a  clear  ground,  also,  for  classificaticm  of  courses  on  the 
basis  of  their  intentitm.  There  is  economy  of  time  for  the  teacher- 
student  in  following  a  course  of  study,  in  the  life  of  Christ,  for  instance, 
which  has  been  prepared  with  the  teacher  rather  than  the  mere  seeker 
for  information  in  mind.  Pedagogical  su^estions  and  illustrations 
of  great  value  may  be  introduced  without  in  any  way  disturbing  the 
informational  character  of  the  course.  Just  so  the  minister  needs  to 
know  that  the  course  which  he  chooses  takes  into  account  his  previous 
study  and  the  necessity  of  his  familiarity  with  all  sides  of  his  subject. 

As  a  practical  basis  of  distinction  here,  we  shall  have,  therefore, 
under  each  of  our  previous  classes  of  work,  correspondence  courses, 
study  courses,  reading  courses,  work  for  professi<»ial  and  for  non- 
professional students. 

Regular  correspondence  courses  in  biblical  history,  Uterature,  peda- 
gogy, or  ethics  should  be  conducted  either  by  institutions  of  recognized 
standing,  having  well-equipped  departments  for  resident  work  in  these 
subjects  and  endowmrait  sufficient  to  carry  the  correspondence  in- 
struction, or  by  (^ganizatiims  specially  endowed  for  this  purpose.  There 
is  need  for  expenditure  of  all  and  more  than  can  be  secured  in  tuiticm 
fees,  in  a  campaign  of  education  which  shall  bring  in  students  and 
arouse  a  wider  interest  in  the  subject  of  religious  education. 

The  third  and  last  standard  which  I  wish  to  suggest  rests  upon 
the  proper  estimate  of  the  abili^  of  possible  students.  It  has  been 
the  custom  of  many  educators  in  the  religious  field  to  prepare  courses 
in  Sunday  school  teacher-training,  and  in  Bible-study  and  other  lines 
of  religious  education,  which,  in  the  workl  of  secular  education,  would 
be  considered  "  A,  B,  C  "  courses.  We  should  remember  that  we 
are  dealing  with  adult  students,  many  of  whom  are  at  least  high  school 
graduates,  and  large  numbers  of  whom  are  active  in  literary  dubs. 
Because  we  have  offered  these  people  training  courses  which  would 
in  no  sense  demand  the  use  of  their  best  intellectual  effort,  they  and 
the  public  have  come  to  feel  that  the  best  intellectual  effort  b  not 
necessaiy  in  teaching  the  Bible.  Courses  for  teachers,  at  least,  should 
□ot  be  below  the  high  school  grade  of  woik  done  in  the  history  and 
literature  of  other  nations  than  the  Hebrews.  By  estabhshing  such 
a  standard,  the  poorer  teachers  would  be  weeded  out  gradually,  and 
the  professim  of  Sunday  school  teaching  would  come  to  have  a  recog- 
nized standing.  It  is  only  the  better  and  wiser  element  in  any  commu- 
nity who  will  pay  for  and  follow  out  a  biblical  course  by  correspondence. 
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Then  why  not  make  that  course  such  as  to  comnuind  the  respect  and 
interest  of  this  class  of  students? 

Great  efforts  have  been  made  to  interest  young  people  in  corre- 
spondence courses,  and  the  possibilities  in  this  field  were  so  large  that 
the  result  has  been  a  tendency  to  pull  all  correspondence  instruction 
down  to  the  level  of  the  young  people  who  wish  to  give  only  a  few 
moments  a  day  to  the  work  and  have  no  serious  or  lasting  purpose  in  it. 
The  work  for  this  class  of  students  may  well  be  done  in  the  field,  not 
of  correspondence  instruction,  but  of  non-resident  study  and  readmg 
courses. 

It  is  also  true  that  the  study  and  reading  courses  which  have  been 
outlined  f(a  young  people  and  for  popular  use  have  in  many  cases 
been  prepared  by  persons  who  understood  neither  the  importance  of 
proper  pedagogical  method,  nor  of  the  proper  selection  of  material, 
but  I  think  that  it  will  be  acknowledged  by  those  who  have  examined 
what  may  be  tenned  the  reading  and  study  courses  of  some  of  the 
larger  organizations,  that  much  better  work  has  been  done  in  this  de- 
partment than  in  what  may  be  more  strictly  tenned  correspondence 
instruction.  Here  will  be  found  the  most  excellent  courses  of  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  the  Epworth  League,  the  Baptist 
Christian  Culture  courses,  and  the  Outline  Study  courses  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Sacred  Literature,  and  others  too  numerous 
to  mention.  It  is  in  the  grade  above  this,  and  in  the  courses  intended 
for  those  who  wish  to  teach,  that  the  standard  needs  to  be  made  mudi 
higher. 

It  will  be  admitted  that  we  have  mentioned  three  desirable  points 
upon  which  should  be  established  standards  for  correspondence  work 
in  religious  education,  viz.:  i.  A  nomenclature  which  shall  adequately 
define  to  the  public;  a.  The  confinement  of  the  privilege  of  offering 
courses  to  institutions  of  recognized  educational  standing  and  re- 
sources; and  3.  The  lifting  of  the  grade  of  work  offered  to  such  a  place 
.  as  will  command  the  respect  of  the  constituency  for  which  it  is  intended. 
What  steps  can  be  taken  by  the  Religious  Education  Association  toward 
bringing  about  the  recognition  of  these  standards?  This  is  a  problon 
to  be  solved,  but  it  would  seem  that  one  element  in  the  soluticm  would 
be  the  use  of  the  same  courses  by  different  organizations.  Whai  one 
good  course  has  been  prepared  upon  a  subject  at  great  expense  and 
labor,  why  is  it  not  feasible  for  other  institutions  to  make  an  arrange- 
ment by  which  they  may  avail  tiiemselves  of  the  same  course?  The 
use  in  common  of  both  courses  and  instructors  might  be  arranged  by 
several  institutions, 
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At  all  events,  should  there  not  be  a  board  or  committee  of  the  Re- 
ligious Education  Association  which  should  pronounce  upon  conre- 
spondence  courses,  upon  reading  courses,  and  upon  study  courses,  and 
give  the  stamp  of  its  approval  or  disapproval  in  each  case,  aiming 
to  bring  those  which  do  not  meet  the  standards  up  to  them,  and  to 
direct  and  concentrate  attention  on  those  which  have  bome  the  test 
of  examination  ?  The  valuable  investigations  presented  in  Mr.  Cuning- 
gim's  paper  would  give  the  basis  for  the  work  of  such  a  board  or  com- 
mittee. 

And  what  are  the  questions  which  this  board  or  conunittee  should 
ask? 

I.  Is  the  course  under  consideration  well  worked  out  in  method? 

3.  Is  the  material  for  study  the  best  for  its  purpose? 

3.  To  what  class  (professional,  non-professional,  corresptHidence, 
study,  reading)  does  it  belong? 

4.  Does  it  meet  a  need  in  the  field  of  religious  education  ? 

5.  If  a  correspondence  course,  'will  an  expert  instructor  be  pro- 
vided? 

It  would  not  be  the  province  of  such  a  committee  to  distinguish 
between  schools  of  thought  as  such.  The  most  conservative  as  well  as 
the  most  liberal  parties  should  have  the  privilege  of  presenting  courses 
for  examination,  and  the  decision  of  the  association  should  be  made 
on  the  basis  of  the  five  question^  suggested. 
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SUMMER  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  INSTITUTES 
REV.  E.  MORRIS  FERGUSSON 

TBENTON,  MKW  JEBSEY 

In  this  discussion  of  the  summer  institute  as  a  means  of  Sunday 
school  progress,  let  us  first  consider  the  problem  of  reforming  the  Sun- 
day school  teaching  force.  Thousands  of  individual  teachers  there 
are,  of  course,  who  might  well,  for  that  matter,  consider  the  probleni 
of  reforming  usj  but  that  the  teachers  as  a  body  need  lifting  to  a.  higher 
pedagogic  level,  hardly  needs  argument. 

The  first  —  that  is,  the  most  obvious  —  need  of  the  teachois  is 
information  and  mental  drill.  They  are  ignorant  of  so  many  thin^, — 
the  Bible,  pedagogy,  child  psychology,  and  so  on.  The  first,  because 
the  simplest  step  in  the  helping  of  the  teachers,  therefore,  has  always 
been  to  teach  them.  Normal  and  teacher-training  manuals  have  been 
multiplied  for  more  than  a  generation,  and  through  the  use  <£  them 
great  good  has  imdoubtedly  been  wrought.  But  they  have  all  been 
projected  upon  the  assumptitm  that  we  —  the  writers,  advocates,  and 
teachers  of  these  manuab  —  know  whKt  the  teachers  need  to  leam;  and 
that  is  a  good  deal  to  assume,  as  some  pastors  are  in  position  to  testify. 
When  you  imdertake  to  sound  the  depths  of  some  teachers'  Bible  ig- 
norance, it  is  well  to  be  provided  with  an  extra  line.  Yet  are  we  not 
told  to  begin  with  the  known  before  proceeding  to  the  unknown? 
Most,  if  not  all,  of  the  current  plans  for  reforming  the  teachers  through 
normal  classes  of  teachers  conducted  locally  on  the  basis  of  a  text-book, 
are  convicted  at  least  of  madequacy,  out  of  the  v^  pages  they  essay 
to  teach. 

Tezt-book  instruction,  therefore,  must  be  supplemented  by  coa- 
ferraice  instruction,  such  as  is  gained  in  an  institute  or  a  convention, 
where  many  teachers  from  different  schools  come  togedier.  Here  a 
wise  instructor,  by  various  devices  of  questioning,  can  draw  out  enough 
of  the  teachers'  individualities,  and  can  so  follow  past  experiences  in 
the  handling  of  like  conferences,  as  to  make  a  fairly  close  joint  betweoi 
the  pupU's  knowledge  and  the  new  truth  the  leader  has  to  teach. 

Prior  to  the  need  for  teaching  is  the  need  for  awakming.  Our 
teachers,  ihost  of  them,  know  far  more  than  they  have  the  heart  to 
teach.  Their  conception  of  the  teacher's  call  of  God,  of  the  divine 
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verity  and  significance  of  their  message  to  their  pupils,  and  of  the 
personal  sacrifice  and  consecratifHi  without  which  pedagogical  formulas 
are  Hamlet  un-Hamleted,  —  these  c<Hic^>ti(»is  need  to  be  remade 
in  many  a  soul  that  now  contentedly  plods  on  and  deems  Its  God- 
appointed  duty  fully  done.  What  class,  meeting  for  half  an  hour  after 
prayer-meeting,  will  stir  to  this  awakening?  What,  but  the  mingling 
with  a  great  company,  each  of  whom  has  made  sacrifices  to  come  and 
more  sacrifices  to  stay,  and  among  whom  are  kindred  spirits  whose 
friendship,  newly  formed,  shall  spur  and  encourage  with  recital  of 
like  difficulties  more  bravely  met  and  more  gloriously  overcome? 
And  if,  before  this  company,  comes  one  and  another  whom  all  honor 
as  teacher  without  peer,  shall  not  the  life-power  of  such  a  speaker  be 
used  of  the  Spirit  to  reach  and  transform  dull  lives  and  dead  ministries 
with  a  power  that  is  not  in  books  and  methods  ? 

The  summer  Sunday  school  institute  has  proved  itsdf  by  far  the 
most  potent  force  thus  far  developed  for  the  spread  of  the  idea  of  grade 
classification  among  the  Sunday  schools  and  the  teachers.  Beginning 
with  the  primary  teachers,  already  so  classified,  it  has  now  developed, 
or  powerfully  aided  in  devdoping,  two  other  classifications,  the  junior 
teachers  above  the  primary  department  and  the  be^nners'  or  kinder- 
garten-grade teachers  below,  and  is  now  struggling  with  the  much 
more  complex  task  of  segregating  the  intermediate  teachers  of  the 
next  grade  above,  representing  the  eariy  adolescent  pupils.  Beginning 
with  the  representatives  of  the  large  and  fairly  well  organized  Sunday 
schools  of  the  cities  and  towns,  its  influence  (n  this  line  is  steadily 
reaching  the  small  schools  of  the  country,  where  grade  work  is  just  as 
needful,  but  where  methods,  applian<%s,  and  plans  must  be  modified 
to  so  much  greater  extent  by  the  personal  factor  and  the  limitations  of 
architecture  and  resource. 

As  fast  as  the  classifying  or  pkidng  of  the  Sunday  sdiool  teacher 
is  accomplished  or  with  any  definitraess  projected,  there  is  a  caH  for 
leaders,  and  there  begins  to  be  created  a  supply  of  leaders  able  to  respond 
to  the  call.  The  grading  of  the  Sunday  school  calls  for  grade  leader- 
ship; and  the  leader  is  almost  always  within  reach,  though  frequently 
not  in  view.  Your  future  junior  department  superintendent,  who 
five  years  hence  will  be  at  the  head  of  a  well-drilled  force  of  junior 
teachers,  and  giving  to  your  boys  and  girls  of  nine  to  twelve  a  rea- 
sonably complete  and  correlated  Bible  and  church  education  for  the 
three  or  four  years  of  that  period,  may  now  be  teaching  a  class  of  senior 
ffiis,  or  be  serving  as  assistant  in  the  primary  de[)artment.  Find  her, 
and  send  her  to  one  of  the  summer  institutes  now  being  multiplied  in 
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the  land.  Put  her  in  touch  with  the  leaders  who  have  found  one  an- 
other, and  whose  eager  desire  to  pass  on  the  good  they  know  waits  oaij 
youi  co-operation  in  getting  her  within  their  reach.  Do  not  expect  her 
to  fit  herself  for  this  high,  self-sacrificing  and  permanent  service  at 
her  own  charges,  but  pay  her  way  out  of  your  school  funds,  and  add 
the  needed  money  for  such  books  and  printed  tools  as  the  literature- 
counter  of  the  school  will  show  and  the  instructors  recommend.  Then, 
when  she  returns,  give  her  a  chance,  and  she  will  not  be  disobedient 
to  her  heavenly  vision.  And  when  the  officers  of  your  state,  county, 
district,  or  city  Sunday  school  organizatiim  recognize  in  her  the  hdper 
they  need  in  extending  these  new  ideas  and  this  new  spirit  to  less  fa- 
vored workers  in  their  field,  encourage  her  to  respond,  knowing  that 
most  of  what  she  has  learned  was  taught  her  by  those  who  gave  their 
services  then  as  freely  as  she  b  asked  to  give  hers  now. 

But  the  institute  lasts  but  for  a  week.  You  can  get  busy  mothers, 
and  teachers,  and  housekeepers,  with  a  few  preachers  and  (xie  or  two 
business  men,  to  come  together  at  an  attractive  watering-place  for  a 
week;  and  while  they  are  there,  if  they  are  the  real  people  and  not  a 
make-believe  school  recruited  from  the  locality  by  posters  and  pulpit 
notices,  you  can  hold  them  tight  in  any  weather  to  a  programme  that 
covers  two  full  sessions  of  every  day.  We  have  sent  home  many  a 
student  from  our  seductive  seashore  spot  who  never  saw  salt  water 
till  after  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  except  through  the  auditorium 
windows.  But  after  the  week,  what  then?  The  management  of  the 
institute  must  face  this  problem,  and  the  answer  involves  the  next 
need  of  the  teacher  —  organization.  Teach  them  how  to  form  local 
unions,  meeting  weekly  in  their  own  town,  give  them  materials,  pro- 
grammes, courses  of  Study;  send  an  expert  to  help  them  to  organize, 
and  to  speak  at  their  annual  institute;  and,  in  return,  invite  their  uni<Mi 
representative  to  sit  with  you  in  plaiming  for  next  year's  siunmtf 
school  sessions,  and  ask  their  help  in  securing  a  goodly  number  of 
new  students  therefor.  In  this  reciprocity  of  service  is  the  promise 
of  permanent  life,  and  of  the  ever-widening  extensitm  of  the  ideas  for 
which  the  oi^nization  stands. 

It  remains  to  add  a  few  su^estions  to  those  who  feel  moved  to 
put  these  recommendations  into  practice.  But  first  let  us  face  the 
question  which  some  are  already  formulating:  Is  not  this  enterprise 
very  much  the  same  as  the  Chautauqua  Assembly  movement,  and  does 
not  at  least  the  Bible-teaching  and  Sunday  school  department  of  sudi 
an  assembly  do  practically  the  same  good  as  that  for  which  you  aim? 
No;  for  two  principal  reasons:     (i)  It  does  not  reach  the  people  we 
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are  after,  because  its  season's  work  is  spread  out,  an  hour  or  two  a 
day,  and  to  get  it  all  you  must  stay  longer  than  oui  people  can  afford. 
The  work  of  the  assembly  is  c(»ifessedly  vacaticm  work;  it  provides 
a  good  time,  with  instruction  sandwiched  in.  No  Sunday  school 
would  pay  the  expenses  of  from  one  to  six  of  its  teachers  for  three  or 
four  weeks  at  such  a  place,  nor  would  the  teachers  accept  such  a  bounty. 
Oiir  work  is  crowded  into  one  busy  week;  and  while  on  the  ground 
the  student  gets  all  the  work  his  powers  can  stand.  If  he  wants  a 
vacation,  he  stays  another  week  to  "  rest  up,"  but  he  does  that  at  his 
own  charges.  Moreover,  (s)  while  it  is  conceivable  that  the  formal 
instruction  of  an  assembly  class  might  equal  or  exceed  that  of  a  week- 
long  institute,  the  life-imparting  power  of  the  crowded  session  is  lack- 
ing; DOT  can  public  opinion  be  evoked  or  new  vision  of  truth  be  crys- 
tallized into  resolutions  and  plans  of  action,  as  has  repeatedly  occurred 
at  the  Asbury  Park  School.  We  are  a  club  as  well  as  a  school;  we 
evolve  truth  as  well  as  teach  it;  we  criticise  and  reshape  our  own 
last  year's  plans,  in  the  hght  of  experience  reported  and  discussed. 
The  assembly  class  has  its  large  and  important  functions,  but  it  is  not 
a  summer  Sunday  school  institute,  and  cannot  take  the  place  of  that 
distmct  instrumentality. 

A  successful  summer  Sunday  school  mstitute  must  have: 

I.  A  field.  It  must  be  strategically  placed,  and  must  stand  for 
the  needs  of  the  Sunday  school  teachers  in  a  foirly  well-marked  area, 
while  welcoming  students  from  any  quarter. 

a.  A  home,  —  some  spot  that  shall  seem  attractive  and  comfortable 
in  hot  weather,  and  to  which  husbands  and  friends  may  also  come 
without  seemmg  peculiar.  A  proper  building,  secured  on  generous 
terms,  is  of  course  also  essential. 

3.  A  backer,  —  some  responsible  oi^anization  already  working 
for  the  teachers,  and  in  a  position  to  guarantee  and  partly  raise  the 
four  or  five  hundred  dollars  that  a  good  school  of  this  sort  will  cost. 
This  organization  is  usually  the  state  Simday  school  association;  but 
the  Chautauqua  Assembly  ran  such  a  school  several  year  ago,  and  the 
University  of  West  Virginia  had  one  as  part  of  its  regular  summer 
school  work  last  year. 

4-  A  circle  of  prc^ressive  teachers,  from  among  whom  the  needed 
workers  can  be  drawn,  and  whose  combined  ideas  and  convictions  will 
constitute  the  capital  of  piiblic  opinion  needed  to  begin  business  on. 
This  condition  it  indispensable.  If  lacking  in  any  field,  it  would 
probably  be  wiser  to  take  preliminary  steps  to  develop  such  a  cu-cle, 
even  if  that  should  mean  the  postponing  of  the  enterprise  for  two  or 
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three  years.    The  scbcx)!  must  be  a  living  organization,  not  a  dead 
construction. 

5.  A  committee  of  managemoit,  which  should  as  far  as  possible 
actuaUy  represent  the  teachers  for  whom  provision  is  to  be  made. 
If  the  backers  proceed  on  the  assumptitm  that  they  know  what  the 
teachers  need,  and  thai  draft  their  programme  and  hire  their  speakeis, 
their  failure  is  foredoomed.  Only  tiie  teachers  know  what  the  teadieis 
need,  and  they  do  not  know  as  much  now  as  they  wiU  know  when  the 
sessions  are  over.  The  members  of  this  committee  will  naturally 
become  the  section  leaders  and  platform  helpers  at  the  school,  carryiDg 
out  the  plans  themselves  have  laid. 

6.  A  free  and  strong  platform.  The  platform  must  be  free  from 
poUdcal  "  pulls "  and  appointments  to  please,  from  ax-grindbg 
business,  from  addresses  that  are  run  in  because  the  speakers  happen 
to  be  available,  and  from  the  dictation  or  control  of  the  backing  or- 
ganization or  any  other  outside  power.  If  the  teachers  are  to  grow, 
their  tbouj^ts  must  have  room  to  recrystallize  in.  The  speakers  must 
be  strong  in  power  to  hdp.  At  least  (me  should  be  an  expert  from 
outside  the  ordinary  drde  of  Sunday  school  workers,  who  can  bring 
in  some  new  and  formative  line  of  experience  and  thought.  Others 
should  be  such  as  can  get  near  to  the  actual  teachers  and  lift  them  I0 
new  effort. 

7.  Extensive  advertising,  supplemented  by  ^gressive  field-wofl 
during  the  whole  year  preceding  the  sessions.  Many  of  the  best 
students  will  be  found  and  induced  to  come,  or  their  schools  induced 
to  send  them,  only  through  the  personal  work  of  the  field  secretary  <x 
other  friend  of  the  cause.  The  advertising  should  be  directed  more 
to  the  Sunday  schools  and  the  pastors  than  to  the  teachers  themselves, 
though  these  should  be  reached  whenever  possible. 

8.  A  spirit  of  prayer  and  of  reverence  for  the  Word  of  God.  Biblt 
study  should  be  a  leading  line  of  instruction,  and  the  daily  period  of 
devotion  should  be  planned  for  with  special  care.  The  school  must 
stand  for  reverence,  faith,  and  consecration,  or  the  hopes  of  its  foundos 
will  be  vain. 
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Among  the  instruments  of  public  instruction  lying  beyond  the 
limits  of  formal  academic  organization,  none  is  proving  more  efEective 
than  the  summer  assembly.  Within  a  comparatively  brief  period 
this  movement  has  taken  an  important,  apparently  pennanent,  position 
in  the  list  of  educational  forces.  Its  appeal  is  strong.  To  a  people 
chiefly  urban  in  character,  and  harried  with  the  rush  of  dty  life,  it 
offers  the  privilege  of  a  retreat  to  nature,  a  return  to  simpler  ctHiditions 
of  livmg,  and  at  the  same  tune  the  opportunity  to  pursue  some  forms 
of  study  which  will  afford  intellectual  refreshment  and  mental  discipline. 

In  such  a  system  of  instruction  the  Bible  has  a  legitimate  and  com- 
manding positicm.  It  holds  easily  the  chief  place  in  literature.  Its 
pages  are  a  mine  of  predous  things  to  be  seardied  by  seekers  after 
hidden  treasures.  The  Book  of  Job  is  the  unapproached  masterpiece 
among  the  world's  greatest  poems.  The  Book  of  Psalms  contains  the 
most  perfect  lyrics  ever  peimed.  The  Proverbs  are  unmatched  in  per- 
fection of  form  and  depth  of  meaning,  "  jewels  five  words  long,  that 
on  the  stretched  forefinger  of  all  time  sparkle  forever."  T^e  stories 
of  the  Bible  are  more  thrilling  than  the  pages  of  romance.  The  oratory 
of  Moses,  Isaiah,  Peter,  and  Paul,  not  to  mention  the  Mao  of  Nazareth, 
sxxBas  in  no  degree  by  comparison  with  the  classic  utterances  of  an- 
cient or  modem  days.  And  the  lives  here  portrayed  are  those  of  the 
most  outstanding  men  in  history,  a  galaxy  of  stars  that  circle  forever 
about  the  most  radiant  Life  of  the  ages,  the  Light  that  lighteth  every 
man  that  cometh  into  the  world. 

Such  a  book  ought  not  to  require  any  plea  in  its  behalf  to  be  ad- 
mitted to  an  outstanding  place  in  the  programme  of  the  summer  assem- 
bly ,which  promises  to  be,  in  important  respects,  the  popular  university 
of  the  future.  If  education  is  to  include,  as  all  authorities  are  insisting 
to-day,  the  elements  of  ethical  and  religious  discipline,  certainly  a  means 
so  admirable  as  the  Bible  must  find  instant  welcome,  and  its  neglect 
cannot  longer  be  permitted  in  any  adequate  plan  of  study.  It  is  the 
function  of  the  instnunents  of  education,  among  which  the  summer 
assembly  is  assuredly  included,  to  provide  those  elements  of  instruction 
whidi  are  most  reqmred,  the  neglect  of  which  would  endanger  the 
public  welfare. 
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A  renaissance  of  such  study  of  the  Scriptures  is  needed  to-day.  The 
apparatus  is  abundajit.  The  materials  are  inexhaustible.  The  pro- 
fessions of  interest  are  constant.  All  that  is  needed  is  that  the  work 
shall  actually  be  done.  The  proofs  that  it  is  not  being  dcMie  to  any 
such  extent  or  with  any  such  devotion  as  the  reports  of  the  Bible  societies 
or  the  superficial  indications  of  Bible-study  organizaticms  might  at 
first  give  warrant  for  believing,  are  apparent  upon  closer  inspection. 
Family  worship  with  its  accompanying  use  of  the  Scriptures  is  de- 
clining, if  indeed  that  is  not  too  mild  a  statement;  Biblical  instruction 
in  the  Sunday-schools,  even  if  it  approached  the  pedagogical  standard 
of  the  pubUc  school,  which  it  does  not,  could  not  supply  in  the  brief 
periods  of  its  prosecution  the  material  required;  the  programme  of  public 
education  excludes,  or  all  but  excludes,  biblical  studies  from  the  cur- 
riculum; the  natural  desire  to  keep  iqi^with  the  literature  of  the  day 
leaves  scant  time  to  the  most  interested  reader  of  the  Bible  to  pursue 
a  line  of  study  to  which  he  is  not  cranpelled  by  inclination  or  profes- 
sional responsibility. 

The  result  of  this  cfmdition  is  to  be  seen  in  a  disheartening  degree 
of  ignorance  respecting  the  Bible,  on  the  part  of  young  men  and  women 
fully  equipped  in  other  regards;  in  a  certain  traditional  knowledge  of 
the  Bible  possessed  by  many  older  people  in  the  churches,  imrefreshed, 
however,  by  recent  study,  and  therefore  the  most  likely  to  be  jostled 
and  perplexed  by  any  utterances  out  of  strict  harmony  with  settled 
views;  and  in  the  wider  circle  of  the  community,  such  limited  views  of 
BibUcal  teaching  as  provide  ground  for  mistaken  beUefe  regacding  the 
Bible,  for  doubt  and  skepticism.  Surely,  there  is  urgent  need  of  an 
actual  and  adequate  acquaintance  with  the  Scriptures,  and  upon  no 
instrumoit  of  education  does  this  lespcmsibility  fall  more  heavily 
than  upon  the  summer  assembly. 

Among  the  classes  of  people  for  whom  this  provisiisi  ought  to  be 
made  by  the  assembly,  easily  the  first  is  the  ministry.  To  an  increas- 
ing numbei  of  pastors  the  Chautauqua  idea  offers  the  means  of  rec- 
reation combined  with  study.  Biblical  knowledge  of  greater  or  less 
degree  may  be  assumed  as  the  possession  of  every  minister;  but  th«e 
are  few  who  might  not  profit  greatly  by  fresh  and  systematic  study  of 
the  Scriptures,  imd  it  is  a  singular  fact  that  those  who  are  best  ac- 
quainted with  the  Bible  are  the  most  eager  to  increase  their  mastery 
of  its  contents. 

The  assembly  has  brought  assistance,  also,  to  the  Sunday  school 
teachers.  Many  of  them  are  aware  of  the  contrast  between  the  trained 
and  skillful  teaching  in  the  day  schools  and  that  with  which  the  Sunday 
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school  must  too  largely  content  itself;  and  in  response  to  this  urgent 
need  of  improv^nent  they  are  supplementing  their  Biblical  knowledge  by 
every  means  in  their  power.  The  least  trained  of  them  Icnow  that  it  is 
not  isolated  BibUcal  facts  which  are  to  be  taught,  but  some  compre- 
hensive view  of  the  Bible. 

Still  another  class,  sure  to  be  largely  represented  in  the  persoonel 
of  a  summer  assembly,  is  the  teacher  in  the  pubUc  schools.  On  no 
group  does  a  greater  responsibiUty  rest  in  this  period  of  tranaitioQ  and 
crisis  than  on  these  instructors  of  youth.  Secularism  is  demanding 
the  elimination  of  all  ethical  and  religious  teaching  in  the  schools. 
Christian  sentiment  and  enlightened  opinion  are  uniting  in  the  view 
that  such  elimination  is  a  peril  too  great  to  be  bced  without  appre- 
hension as  to  the  outcome. 

Time  and  space  fail  as  one  thinks  of  the  college  and  seminary 
stud^ts,  of  the  Christian  workers  m  our  own  and  another  organization 
for  social  and  religious  service,  of  the  parents  who  are  slowly  waken- 
.ing  to  a  sense  of  the  urgent  need  of  rehgious  Instruction  in  the  home 
and  are  looking  wistfully  for  assistance  in  its  provision,  and  of  the 
general  public  of  the  assembly,  composed  of  all  sorts  and  conditions 
of  people,  many  of  whom  are  quite  indifferent  to  the  Bible  and  the 
rehgious  life,  but  all  of  whom  are  capable  of  some  arousal  and  amend- 
mmt.  For  all  these  the  assembly  needs  to  provide  in  its  platform  and 
its  classrooms. 

A  word  should  be  spoken  regarding  the  teacher  selected  for  biblical 
instruction  in  the  assembly.  He  should  not  be  one  suggested  by 
mere  convenience,  proximity,  cheapness,  or  friendship.  Too  free- 
queolly  one  witnesses  the  spectacle  of  an  assembly  securing  specialists 
for  its  other  departments,  but  leaving  the  biblical  study  in  charge  of 
some  unprepared  and  incompetent  person, simply  because  he  happens 
to  be  a  preacher  and  can  be  secured  with  httle  or  no  expense.  No 
economy  is  so  wasteful,  no  saving  so  expensive,  as  that  which  grudges 
the  employment  of  the  most  skilled  and  competent  Bible  teacher  ob- 
tainable. Three  qualities  he  should  have  in  marked  degree.  He 
should  know  the  Bible  and  biblical  science  as  it  has  taken  form  in  our 
day.  He  should  understand  the  art  of  teaching,  which  is  of  equal 
importance.  Most  of  all,  he  should  embody  in  himself  the  ideals  of 
the  Bible,  as  one  in  whom  the  Word  has  again  become  flesh;  for  only 
those  who  have  the  mind  of  Christ  can  interpret  the  things  of  Christ. 
Thus  equipped,  the  teacher  will  prove  himself  a  workman  that  necdeth, 
not  to  be  ashamed,  handling  aright  the  Word  of  truth. 

Of  the  method  of  BibUcal  study  no  extended  outline  is  required.    II 
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there  are  demands,  and  time  permits,  there  should  be  dasscs  lor  tix 
study  of  the  biblical  languages.  Astonishing  prepress  can  be  mtde 
in  the  mastery  of  Hebrew  or  New  Testament  Greek  during  the  brid 
period  of  an  assembly,  where  the  student's  attention  is  oxicentratai 
upon  one  theme.  The  history  of  biblical  times  is  a  subject  of  inocss- 
ing  importance,  as  the  sources  of  information  regarding  the  peoples 
of  Palestine  and  the  neighboring  lands  grow  ampler  in  our  day.  The 
bearing  of  modem  research  in  biblical  countries  upon  the  knowledge 
of  the  Bible  are  too  vital  to  be  ignored  by  any  well-informed  poscn. 
The  sealed  places  in  Holy  Writ  are  being  opened  under  the  li^t  from 
the  monuments.  Then,  too,  the  history  of  the  Bible  as  a  literary 
product  is  a  story  of  fascinating  interest.  The  manner  of  its  origin 
and  growth,  the  conditions  under  which  its  various  parts  iaA  i<xTD, 
the  story  of  the  different  documents  and  vctsions,  the  devekipmat 
of  the  canon,  and  the  work  of  criticism  in  our  own  age,  are  all  phases 
of  a  theme  of  never-foJiing  interest.  Nor  must  the  study  of  the  Bible 
in  its  component  parts  be  slighted;  no  knowledge  of  the  whole  can  be 
obtained  that  does  not  emerge  from  a  study  of  all  the  parts.  The  two 
methods  of  biblical  study  which  have  proved  least  profitable  are  the 
attempt  to  gain  a  knowledge  of  the  Book  ia  general  by  a  mere  curstxy 
reading,  and  on  the  other  hand,  the  ovorminuteness  of  text-study- 
The  Book  can  be  known  only  through  a  mast^y  of  its  divisions,  and 
the  study  of  texts  must  rise  to  the  study  of  contexts.  The  individual 
books  yield  themselves  admirably  to  class-work.  Even  more  profitable 
is  the  consideration  of  the  great  sections  of  biblical  literature,  sudi  as 
prophecy,  the  legal  writings,  the  wisdom  books,  the  devotional,  ^isto- 
lary,and  apocalyptical  divisions.  Here  alone  can  a  sound  knowledge 
of  the  progress  and  significance  of  biblical  utterances  be  obtained.  It 
need  hardly  be  added  that  the  study  of  the  Bible  itself  should  be  ac- 
companied by  the  full  use  of  the  introductory  literature  which  has 
become  so  valuable  an  aid  in  our  time.  The  disciplines  of  criticism, 
introduction,  and  exegesis  have  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  most  casual 
Bible  student  an  apparatus  which  he  is  no  longer  at  hbcrty  to  ignore- 
This,  so  far  as  opportunity  permits,  must  be  employed  in  the  work  of 
the  summer  assembly. 
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THE  SUMMER  ASSEMBLY  AND  THE  MORAL  INSTRUC- 
TION  OF   CHILDREN 
KEV.  WILLIAM  BYRON  FORBUSH,  Ph.  D. 

fDMIOK  PAOTOR  MADISON  AVEITUE  KEFOSMED  CHUSCH,   NKW   YOKK  CITY 

My  first  suggestion  as  to  the  relation  of  the  summer  assembly  to  the 
moral  education  of  children  is,  that  the  assembly  itself,  if  rightly  con- 
ducted, is,  both  by  contagion  and  direct  appeal,  a  means  of  nunal  in- 
fluence. This  education  by  general  «iviroiiment  is  not  so  apt  to  be 
wholesome  if  the  assembly  is  ei^rafted  upon  a  resort  which  has  already 
attained  a  worldly  or  unintellectual  reputation.  I  heard  of  such  a  place 
in  southern  Illinois,  at  the  end  of  a  street-car  line,  which,  upon  being 
refused  a  liquor  license  on  very  good  grounds,  decided  to  become  a 
Chautauqua. 

But,  certainly,  no  one  has  ever  visited  the  original  Chautauqua,  in 
New  York  state,  who  has  not  felt  that  it  is,  for  the  summer  months,  the 
ideal  City  Beautiful,  and  who  has  not  been  glad  that  boys  and  ^Is  are 
playing  in  the  streets  thereof.  The  cheerful  order  and  general  civic 
'  fellowship,  the  restful  Sabbath,  the  devotion  to  intellectual  ideals,  the 
deference  shown  to  great  thinkers  and  actors  in  human  life,  the  emphasis 
upon  good  music,  the  careful  introduction  of  the  arts,  the  drama,  and  the 
dance  upon  the  plane  of  noble  self-expression,  the  wholesome  relations 
of  the  whole  community  to  fun  and  play,  the  fellowship  of  people  from 
North  and  South,  the  central  place  of  religion  in  the  life — every  influence, 
from  the  disposal  of  sewage  up  to  the  idealism  expressed  by  "  the  Golden 
Gates  "  and  the  Hall  of  the  Christ,  is  a  character-making  force  in  the 
life  of  children.  . 

When  we  remember  that  from  one-fourth  to  one-thhd  of  the  half- 
million  people  who  attend  summer  assemblies  are  children,  we  realize 
that  the  problems  of  moral  education  ior  youth  at  such  places  are  by  no 
means  unimportant.  The  nearness  to  nature,  the  opportunities  of 
personal  approach  which  the  assembly  affords,  the  readiness  with  which 
most  of  its  advantages  may  be  used  with  the  young  for  moral  ends,  and 
the  impressibleness  and  esprit  de  corps  of  their  numbers  make  the  moral 
opportunities  unusual. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  parent,  in  seeking  a  summer  assembly 

which  shall  include  not  merely  a  vacation  but  a  means  of  moral  teaching 

for  his  chUd,  the  ten-day  local  assembly,  with  its  small  group  of  cottagers 

and  its  large  night  crowds,  will  be  shunned  in  favor  of  the  assembly  with 
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'  a  longer  session,  an  isolated  situation,  and  a  more  pertnanent  and  quiet 
kind  of  life,  It  is  hard  to  see  how  the  former  can  be  made  to  mean 
much  more  to  a  child  than  a  sort  of  intellectual  circus,  a  brief  and  infre- 
quent flash  of  rather  wholesome  excitement  to  break  up  the  summer's 
humdrum. 

But  at  the  assembly  which  has  a  six  or  ten  weeks'  season,  there  is 
first  the  iDtellectuat  opportunity.  The  tendency  upon  the  first  visit 
to  a  Chautauqua,  whether  by  old  or  young,  is  to  rush  feverishly  to 
everything  for  a  few  days,  and  then  do  as  one  pleases  for  the  rest  of  one's 
stay,  dropping  in  occasionally  to  a  picture-talk  or  a  concert.  Even  in 
this  tendency  to"  smatter,"  there  is  for  children  this  advantage:  it  is 
an  antidote  to  idleness,  the  curse  of  a  child's  vacation. 

The  original  Chautauqua  has  two  magnificient  clubs,  one  for  boys 
and  one  for  girls,  in  which,  with  separate  leaders  and  buildings,  there  is 
afforded  every  day  a  programme  of  physical  exercise,  practical  talks, 
nature  rambles,  arts  and  crafts,  camping  and  play,  which  is  admirable. 
A  southern  Y.  M.  C.  A.  secretary  is  giving  his  summers  to  conducting  two 
weeks'  series  of  such  children's  programmes  at  the  smaller  and  shorter 
assemblies,  which  must  be  immensely  helpful,  where  the  more  elalxvate 
club  life  is  impossible. 

The  direct  social  influence  of  a  moral  character  at  such  assemblies 
is  best  gained  by  such  a  club  lifeas  has  been  described.  At  Chautauqtia, 
lawlessness  among  boys  is  quelled  by  making  them  policemen  and  guards 
of  the  grounds,  and  their  civic  spirit  is  cultivated  by  including  them  in  all 
the  assembly  processions,  out-door  functions  and  frolics.  The  power 
of  responsibility  is  conferred  by  putting  them  in  charge  of  the  aquatic 
day  and  patriotic  celebrations.  At  the  Good  Will  Fines,  in  Maine,  con- 
ducted in  connection  with  the  famous  farm  school  there,  the  boys  of  the 
farm  are  introduced  in  a  wholesome  way  to  the  broader  outlook  of  city 
life  by  receiving  as  their  guests  at  this  unique  camp-assembly  boys  from 
the  city  Christian  Associations  of  Portland  and  Bangor.  At  the  many 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  state  summer  camps,  there  is  not  only  a  mingling  of  boys 
from  many  counties,  a  united  bearing  of  domestic  duties,  and  a  large 
measure  of  self-govermnent,  but  the  magic  of  the  camp-fire  is  used  to 
mingle  the  ancient  mystic  feeling  for  the  night  and  for  fire,  the  fellow- 
ship of  song,  sport,  and  rest,  and  the  religious  appeal.  The  summer 
assemblies  that  gather  many  boys  have  an  opportunity  by  such  means 
to  touch  the  roots  of  character.  The  finest  example  of  social  spirit  thus 
developed  is  no  doubt  seen  in  the  conferences  of  Ma  boys  which  have 
gathered  under  V.  M.  C.  A.  auspices  for  the  past  few  years  at  Lake 
George  and  Lake  Geneva.    Therenot  only  is  the  religious  feeling  warm, 
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but  the  sole  purpose  of  the  gathering  is  that  these  Christian  boys  may 
confer  as  to  how  best  they  may  reach  and  help  their  comrades.  Those 
who  have  attended  these  conferences  regard  them  as  veritable  social 
crusades  of  remarkable  maturity  and  enthusiasm  of  purpose. 

The  direct  religious  opportunity  of  an  average  summer  assembly  is 
not  so  great  in  some  ways  as  one  might  suppose.  The  boys  and  girls 
are  a  procession,  coming  and  going.  Therefore  the  International 
Sunday  School  Lesson,  with  its  system  and  its  requirements  of  previous 
knowledge  and  preparation,  does  not  setm  to  fit  the  spirit  and  needs  of 
the  place,  while  usually  the  well-trained  and  famous  Sunday  school 
workers  who  may  lead  the  assembly  Sunday  schools  are  so  surrounded 
by  well-meaning  and  inquiring  adult  auditors  looking  for  points  for 
their  own  work  that  the  children  become  self-conscious  and  uneasy,  and 
the  lesson  becomes  an  exposition  to  adults  with  the  children  as  mere  lay 
figures.  At  the  New  York  Chautauqua,  the  Sunday  hoiu'  of  religious 
instruction  is  conducted  in  the  Boys'  Club  Building  as  "  a  school  of 
Christian  ethics  "  by  the  athletic  and  dub  leaders  of  the  week,  in  the 
fonn  of  a  series  of  practical  addresses,  with  music  furnished  by  the  chil- 
dren. Thus  the  hero-worship  of  their  manly  leaders  is  connected  with 
religious  principle,  and  there  is  some  mutuality  about  the  enter- 
prise. 

The  opportunities  in  this  direction  have  not  been  seriously  enough 
realized  and  embraced  anywhere.  Adult  speculators  should  be  abso- 
lutely debarred;  the  talks  should  be  exclusively  by  those  who  have  real 
relations  to  child  life;  and  the  treatment  should  be  wholesome,  natural, 
even  blithesome,  and  closely  related  to  every-day  experiences  and  prob- 
lems. Meetings  with  evangelistic  speakers  and  appeals  are  still  held 
at  summer  assemblies,  and  they  are  no  doubt  immediately  fruitful  in 
many  conversions.  The  novelty  of  the  place  and  speaker,  the  excite- 
ment of  the  general  situation,  the  espril  de  corps  of  the  unusual  number 
of  children,  make  objective  manifestations  extremely  easy  to  secure. 
There  are  people  who  are  adept  at  producing  such  results.  But  for 
real  character-making  these  methods  ate  to  be  deprecated  where  so  few 
opportunities  of  religious  instruction  and  exercise  are  at  hand,  and 
where  the  reaction  upon  home-coming  is  so  inevitable.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  man  or  woman  who  will  become  the  comrade  of  a  group  of 
boys  or  girb  in  their  play  or  rambles  or  study  at  an  assembly,  and  who 
will  be  patient  both  to  secure  such  decisions  and  to  follow  them  up  by 
instruction  of  the  children  and  conference  with  their  parents,  has  a  most 
unique  and  hopeful  Christian  opportunity. 

In  summary,  the  atmosphere  of  the  assembly  itself,  the  development 
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of  an  iDteUectual  and  social  life,  especially  planned  for  children,  and  the 
religious  guidance  of  a  teacher  who  is  also  a  comrade  of  young  pec^le  — 
these  seem  to  be  the  three  most  useful  opportunities  of  the  summer  assem- 
bly for  moral  education. 
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XVII.    RELIGIOUS  ART 


THE  TREATMENT  OF  CHURCH  INTERIORS 


As  art  has  owed  its  very  existence  to  religion,  and  must  continue 
doing  50  to  the  end  of  time,  so  is  the  converse  true,  that  religion  finds  its 
visible  expression  through  the  art  it  has  created  for  its  service.  You 
cannot  dissociate  the  two  without  infinite  injury  to  both.  Our  Puritan 
ancestors  and  the  emancipated  genius  of  the  present  age  are  at  one  in 
this,  and  the  painters  and  architects  who  think  to  survive  aloof  from  all 
religious  influence  will  fail  just  as  signally  as  the  iconoclasts  and  vandak 
<A  the  sixteenth  century  failed  in  their  warfare  against  beauty,  and 
its  symbolism,  and  its  didacticism,  and  its  prophetic  faculty. 

Rdigios  simply  cannot  get  along  without  art.  And  by  "  art "  I 
do  not  mean  such  passing  whims  of  society  as  may  for  the  moment  be 
the  vogue,  but  the  eternal,  indestructible  principle  of  beauty  which  is  as 
definite  a  thing  as  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes.  There  was  a  time 
when  an  instinct  for  beauty  was  the  heritage  of  every  human  being.  The 
effort  to  separate  religion  from  art  and  man  from  religion  has  resulted 
in  changing  all  that,  and  now  there  is  no  art  instinct  among  any  dvilized 
people  except  the  Japanese.  Hence  the  lamentable  falling  back  upon 
professional  artists,  of  whatever  special  calling,  who,  nine  times  out 
of  ten,  though  perhaps  highly  trained,  are  yet  just  as  deficient  in  the 
instinct  for  beauty  as  those  who  call  them  into  their  service.  We  have, 
for  instance,  the  "ecclesiastical  decorator  and  furnisher,"  with  his  brass 
pulpits,  ii^jenious  stained  glass  and  tawdry  embroidery,  bis  egr^ous 
carved-oak  altars  and  spun-brass  candlesticks,  his  glittering  mosaics, 
and,  above  all,  his  remarkable  schemes  for  color  decoration.  He  adver- 
tises copiously,  and  his  name  stands  perhaps  for  all  that  is  rich  and 
el^nt,  but  really  he  is  an  affliction,  for  there  is  neither  religious  feeling 
nor  reliable  instinct  behind  him. 

Yet  beauty  in  the  service  of  God  we  must  have ;  and  the  need  is  abso- 
lute. Nothing  we  possess  is  really  worthy  to  be  used  in  God's  service, 
but  by  some  manifestation  of  infinite  Wisdom  it  happens  that  the  labor 
of  love  and  devotion,  the  pains  spent  to  bring  forth  absolute  beauty,  as 
well  as  that  beauty  itself,  all  serve  to  give  a  new  value  to  a  knot  of  wood 
or  a  knob  of  stone,  and  this  value  is  so  great  that,  if  it  were  pos^hle,  the 
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product  thus  obtained  is  in  a  way  worthy  of  the  service  to  which  it  is 
put.  Beauty,  then,  and  perfection,  are  utterly  inseparable  from  the  idea 
of  an  acceptable  church,  and  beauty  and  perfection  we  must  have. 

Art  is  a  service  and  a  factor  in  education;  in  either  of  its  aspects,  it 
must  be  of  the  best  obtainable,  or  it  is  evil.  Here  is  one  place,  at  least, 
where  substitutes  are  out  of  the  question.  In  its  first  function  it  is  the 
intrinsically  precious,  the  laboriously  fashioned,  the  exquisitely  per- 
fected, that  alone  is  admissible;  makeshifts,  imitations,  are  ruled  out  of 
court,  and  economical  devices  for  obtaining  fallacious  appearances, 
labour-saving  eicpedients,  and  cheap  substitutes  are  impious  and  tilled 
by  sacrilege. 

Really,  I  believe  that  art  —  that  is,  concrete  and  absolute  beauty  acting 
as  a  system  of  subtle,  spiritual,  and  psychological  influence  —  is  perhaps 
the  greatest  teaching  agency,  the  greatest,  because  the  most  subtle  and 
penetrating  in  its  power,  man  has  ever  developed.  We  try  to  make 
our  churches  beautiful  and  intrinsically  precious  because  beauty  and 
intrinsic  worth  are  a  kind  of  sacrifice,  an  oblation  poured  out  before 
God,  but  we  make  them  this  as  well  because  one  fact  that  runs  through 
all  earthly  experience  is  that  the  lasting  lessons  come  through  the 
medium  of  the  soul  as  well  as  through  that  of  the  mind. 

The  artistic  treatment  of  a  church  interior  must  depend,  not  upon 
the  taste  or  the  wealth  of  a  given  congregation,  but  upon  the  nature  of 
the  visible  methods  of  worship,  for  the  including  of  which  the  building 
has  erected.  Puritanism  was  logical,  granting  its  premises;  it  eliminated 
art  from  its  public  services,  and  therefore  it  refused  art  in  the  treatment 
of  its  temples.  This  was  a  sane  and  rational  thing  to  do.  The  white- 
washed meeting-house,  void  of  the  least  hint  of  art  of  every  shape  and 
kind,  fitted  perfectly  the  Puritan  service  from  which  art  had  been 
banished  in  equal  measure.  Now  conditions  are  changing;  art,  scorned 
and  humiliated  for  several  centuries,  is  coming  once  more  into  t&vm. 
It  is  felt  that  if  the  liturgical  churches  are  becoming  once  more  redc4enl 
of  beauty,  the  non-liturgical  should  not  fall  behind,  and  pictures,  sculp- 
ture, carving,  stained  glass,  and  music  are  put  under  requisition,  as  they 
were  of  old.  Good ;  but  it  seems  to  me  there  is  a  danger  of  misrepresen- 
tation here,  a  danger  not  always  avoided.  To  dufdicate,  in  a  non- 
liturgical  and  rigorously  evangelical  church,  the  ornamentation  appro- 
priate to  another  that  is  sacramental  in  its  doctrine  and  liturgical  in  iii^ 
worship,  is  at  the  least  ungrammatical.  Frank  and  honest  expo^tion 
of  principle  and  doctrine  is  one  of  the  first  functions  of  art  in  its  relation 
to  religion.  For  the  Roman  and  Anglican  communities  there  is  no 
limit  to  what  may  possibly  be  done,  but  elsewhere  it  seems  to  me  that 
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good  taste  and  consistency  rather  demand  a  measure  of  restraint,  for 
the  time  being,  at  least. 

Now,  about  getting  the  best  art.  I  am  not  here  to  give  a  few  easy 
rules  for  testing  the  design  of  a  pulpit  or  altar  or  stained-glass  window; 
to  explain  how  colors  should  be  mixed  or  placed  in  juxtaposition,  to 
demonstrate  the  proper  principles  and  limits  of  decoration  in  a  Gothic 
church,  a  Georgian  meeting-house,  or  a  Christian  science  tabernacle. 
These  are  the  province  of  the  architect  employed  to  do  a  given  piece  of 
work;  and  to  the  architect  ,willy-niUy,  must  you  go  until  those  happier 
times  are  come  again  when  art  is  once  more  so  much  a  part  of  civilization 
that  the  clergyman,  the  householder,  and  the  stone-mason  all  come 
once  again  so  fully  into  their  heritage  of  the  instinct  for  beauty  that  each 
is  himself  an  artist  and  architect,  and  a  better  man  than  any  to-day. 
In  the  mean  time,  how  weigh  conflicting  claims,  and  decide  as  between 
architect  and  architect  or  decorator  and  decorator?  By  a  competition 
of  schemes  and  a  vote  of  a  buildii^  committee,  or  a  poll  of  the  congre- 
gation? Never,  under  any  circumstances  whatever.  How  then? 
Simply  by  recognizing  the  fact  that  from  the  first  moment  of  recorded 
history,  and  whether  in  Europe  or  Asia,  the  laws  and  principles  of  good 
art  were  absolutely  the  same,  whether  expressed  in  the  lines  of  a  Greek 
or  Buddhist  temple,  a  Roman  basilica,  or  a  Gothic  cathedral,  down  to 
some  ill-defined  point  in  the  first  half  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  that 
after  that  the  laws  were  enthely  new,  and,  except  in  music,  literature, 
and  the  drama,  just  as  entirely  bad.  This,  then,  is  the  bar  of  justice 
before  which  any  artistic  postulant  for  favor  must  plead.  If  in  his 
words  and  work  he  shows  that  he  understands,  accepts,  and  tries  to 
follow  the  pre-sixteenth -century  laws,  then  he  is  the  man  to  tie  to.  He 
may  fail,  andhei«flfail,  to  produce  work  that  will  rival  that  of  the  great 
years,  but  he  will  not  disgrace  you,  and  through  the  employment  you 
give  him,  and  the  standards  to  which  you  hold  him,  he  wiU  go  on  to 
better  and  better  things. 

And,  lest  you  misunderstand  me,  let  me  say  that  acceptance  of  the 
laws  does  not  mean,  in  my  mind  acceptance  of  the  forms.  I  can  imagine 
a  building  and  its  ornament,  exterior  and  interior,  in  which  should  appear 
no  single  form,  molding,  or  piece  of  carving  the  genesis  of  which  could 
be  directly  traced  to  any  given  period  of  the  past,  but  which  should, 
neverthdess,  be  so  dominated  by  the  eternal  laws  of  beauty  in  composi- 
tion, form  and  decoration,  that  it  would  be  equally  good  with  the  best 
that  ever  was.  Shifting  and  ever-changing  modes  are  one  thing,  under- 
lying laws  are  quite  other,  and  these  are  the  things  that  count. 

You  see  it  is,  after  all,  and  must  be,  a  matter  of  general  principles.  It 
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is  impossiblft  to  separate  the  question  of  interior  decoration  of  churches 
from  that  of  their  outward  and  visible  form  and  their  inward  and  ^irit- 
ual  grace.  It  is  a  great  question,  perhaps  architecturally  the  greatest, 
since  a  church  is  the  noblest  structure  that  man  may  build.  Fromthe 
standpoint  of  religion,  doctrine,  and  education,  the  problem  is  unparal- 
leled in  its  importance.  I  am  only  pleading  for  this  priority,  asserting 
the  persistence  and  immutability  of  law,  and  condemning  the  old  dx- 
trine  that  it  is  all  a  matter  of  fashion  or  taste,  and  that  in  art  every  man 
has  a  right  to  say  that  though  he  knows  nothing  of  art,  he  does  know 
what  he  likes. 

Finally,  have  some  one  man  responsible  during  his  life  for  all  that  is 
added  to  a  church.  If  it  is  a  new  edi&ce,  then  retain  the  architect 
permanently  to  pass  on  every  window,  every  piece  of  decoration,  every 
stick  of  furniture  that  is  subsequently  added.  You  can  ruin  a  good 
church  by  bad  glass  and  worse  ornaments;  you  can  save  many  an 
indifferent  structure  by  good  things  of  their  several  kinds.  A  true 
church  is  never  finished,  and  it  is  unwise  to  change  horses  in  the  middle 
of  a  river. 
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THE  TREATMENT  OF  CHURCH  EXTERIORS 
MR.  JAMES  STURGIS  PRAY 

ASSISTANT   IK   LANDSCAPE  ASCHITICrUSX,   HASVASD   UNTVERSTTY, 
BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 

I  shall  only  attempt, —  i.  To  call  attention  to  the  crying  need  that 
more  tnuned  thought  be  given  to  the  treatment  of  church  exteriors; 
2.  To  point  out  some  general  principles  most  important  to  be  kept 
dearly  in  view  in  the  treatment  of  each  individual  case;  and  3.  To 
refer  in  some  detail  to  the  treatment  of  two  well-marked  types  of 
church  grounds,  with  a  few  practical  suggestions  to  those  who  for  any 
reason,  in  treating  such  grounds,  cannot  conveniently  obtain  the  ser- 
vices-of  a  good  landscape  architect.  In  all  this  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  I  am  literally  only  touching  upon  the  outside  of  the  subject. 

Of  beautiful  churches  to-day  we  have  almost  no  end,  and,  what 
b  far  more  encouraging,  they  are  multiplying  at  an  ever-increasing 
rate.  More  and  more  is  wealth  being  devoted  to  rearing  substantial, 
convenient,  and  beautiful  chiu-ch  buildings;  but  generally,  alas,  with- 
out as  yet  any  corresponding  attention  being  given  to  the  equally  appro- 
priate treatment  of  the  grounds  about  them.  To  design  a  mimumental 
church  edifice,  an  architect,  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  one  of  recog- 
nized ability  and  taste,  is  employed.  But  when  it  comes  to  the  grounds, 
either  this  same  architect,  who  has  not  the  special  training  to  fit  him 
for  the  special  work,  or,  far  worse,  an  ordinary  gardener,  is  enough. ' 
The  fact,  however,  that  you  have  asked  a  landscape-architect  to  talk  to 
you  this  afternoon  on  the  subject  proves  that  you  who,  as  a 
great  educational  organization,  can  well  exert  the  widest  influence, 
recognize  that  we  have  now  reached  in  this  country  tliat  point  in  the 
evolution  of  our  church  homes  when  more  careful  attention  to  the 
building's  setting,  its  convenient  approaches,  and  the  beautification 
of  such  grounds  as  it  may  haply  possess,  is  in  order, —  is  fitting,  if  not 
imperative.  It  is  coining  to  be  no  longer  suflSdent  that  the  building 
should  be  beautiful  and  satisfying  after  one  has  entered  its  portab; 
the  importance  of  its  outward  appearance  before  the  world  is  to  be 
considered.  Not  that  its  interior  and  exterior  are  to  be  regarded  as 
separate  matters,  however,  for  they  are,  and  should  be,  recognized  as 
but  parts  of  one  whole.  The  appearance  of  the  exterior  is  but  another 
aspect  of  this  whole  and  indeed,  in  one  way,  the  primary  aspect,  since 
by  its  quality  it  attracts  to  the  interior  or  repels  from  it,  as  the  case 
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may  be.  Surely,  what  is  least  forbidding,  what  is  least  exclusive,  in  out- 
ward look,  in  other  words,  what  is  most  beautiful  and  most  attracting 
about  the  exterior  of  the  church  —  most  hospitable  and  inviting— 
will  be  most  fitting,  most  in  accord  with  the  spirit  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament, rather  than  that  of  the  Old. 

In  the  treatment  of  church  exteriors  there  are  (xrtain  most  impor- 
tant general  principles  which  should  always  be  borne  in  mind,  and 
should  be  applied,  as  far  as  possible,  in  each  individual  case. 

The  first  problem  in  any  typical  case,  and  one  in  which  the  land- 
scape architect  has  the  keenest  interest,  is  that  of  determining  the  pre- 
cise location  which,  all  things  considered,  the  building  may  best  occupy 
within  the  limits  of  the  lot.  The  building  being  fittingly  designed 
for  its  purposes  and  its  situation,  and  being  most  conveniently  and 
effectively  placed  with  reference  to  the  highway  or  highways,  and  at 
the  most  agreeable  elevation  above  the  ground  sur&ce,  the  treatment 
of  a  church  exterior  in  any  ordinary  case  may  be  said  to  have  a  three- 
fold aun;  namely,  i.  To  make  the  edifice  itself  appear  to  the  very  best 
advantage;  2.  To  render  the  available  area  of  remaining  land,  so  far 
as  may  be,  practically  useful;  and  3.  To  give  the  utmost  possible 
beauty  to  the  grounds  themselves.  The  first  of  these  aims  should  alwa}'s 
be  the  controlling  one,  and  neither  the  second  nor  the  third  should  or- 
dinarily be  allowed  to  interfere  with  its  most  perfect  accomplishment. 
I  conceive  that  the  two  most  worthy  motives  for  expending  large  sums 
in  building  churches  have  always  been:  i.  The  wish  to  express,  in 
a  beautiful,  monumental,  costly  structure,  the  reverence  that  its  builders 
have  shared  for  their  God;  and  a.  The  desire  to  attract  and  invite 
their  brethren  to  share  the  comfort  of  His  worship.  In  all  this  the 
grounds  arc  essentially  concerned  along  with  the  building,  and  the 
most  worth-while  use,  then,  of  the  grounds  will  always  be,  first  of  all, 
to  afford  the  most  effective  setting  possible  to  the  building  itself. 

A  church  normally,  and  it  seems  to  me  very  properly,  dominates 
its  surroundings,  so  far  at  least  as  these  owe  their  existence  to  man's 
agency.  The  architect,  in  this  respect,  is  properly  freer  than  in  de- 
signmg  almost  any  other  building.  The  lines  of  permanent  highways, 
however,  and  probable  directions  of  most  usual  approach,  are  as  im- 
portant limitations  upon  the  placing  of  the  building  as  are  the  size  and 
shape  of  the  lot  itself.  And  this  is  true  not  only  in  the  matter  of  ob- 
taining most  convenient  access,  but  also  in  the  equally  important  mat- 
ter of  securing  the  utmost  impressiveness  or  attractiveness  of  the  build- 
ing to  those  approaching;  while  all  four  of  these  considerations,  namdy, 
the  size  and  shape  of  the  lot,  its  convenient  access"and  its'effective  ap- 
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proach,  properly  influence  both  the  distance  back  from  the  highway  or 
highways  at  which  it  sbaU  be  placed,  and  the  orientation  of  the  build- 
ing- 

The  unrestful  appearance  of  many  church  exteriors  is  attributable 
in  their  setting  to  some  one  or  more  of  the  following  three  frequent 
causes:  i.  Undue  proximity  to  the  highway;  3.  Facing  in  an  unreason- 
able or  an  inappropriate  direction,  being  neither  properly  squared 
with  the  highway  nor  distinctly  at  an  angle  with  it;  3.  The  unpleasant 
relation  in  elevation  of  the  top  of  the  foundation  to  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  that  is,  the  first  floor,  through  its  corresponding  external  indica- 
tions, may  be  too  high  or  too  low,  and  this  unpleasantness  is  apt  to  be 
emphasized  by  the  disagreeableness  of  the  front  steps,  or  the  junction 
of  the  vertical  walls  of  the  building  with  the  relatively  horizontal  sur- 
face of  the  ground  is  an  ugly  one  through  its  baldness,  and  the  sharp 
omtrast  along  an  aggressive  line  between  the  perfecdy  formal  and  the 
more  or  less  natural.  One  thing,  the  building,  rests  00  top  of  another 
thing,  the  ground,  whereas,  by  judicious  planting,  the  two  may  fre- 
quendy  be  so  blended  into  one  whole  that  the  eye  passes  pleasantly 
across  the  line  of  transition. 

The  two  particular  types  of  problem  to  which  I  now  pass,  I  will 
call  the  old  New  England  meeting-house  type  built  of  wood,  and  the 
more  monumental  dty  church,  whether  of  brick  or  stone.  Of  course 
these  are  (mly  two,  and  do  not  cover  all  cases,  as,  for  example,  the  little 
modem  country  church  which  is  not  of  the  meeting-house  type,  and 
which  is  fast  becoming,  perhaps,  the  most  common  class.  But  to 
this  class,  what  I  shall  say  of  the  grounds  of  the  more  monumental  city 
church  will  largely  apply. 

First,  to  consider  the  meeting-house  type.  We  all  know  how  attractive 
the  ordinary  wooden  meeting-house  is  as  seen  from  a  considerable  dis- 
tance, dominating  a  little  hamlet  which  nestles  amid  the  hills.  I  am  sure 
you  will  all  agree  with  me  that,  at  least  as  thus  seen,  it  is  most  agreeable 
when  painted  white,  with  green  blinds.  Asseennearat  hand,  it  can  never 
suggest  anything  but  the  sterner  faith  of  our  sturdy  fore&thers,  whether 
Pilgrim,  Puritan,  Quaker,  or  what  not,  and  any  attempt  to  soften  its 
severity  by  painting  with  color  or  much  planting,  even  if  the  plants 
be  chosen  with  restraint,  is  pretty  apt  merely  to  weaken  its  old  expression 
without  accomplishing  a  new  one.  The  result  is  hodge-podge.  Far 
better  is  it,  as  always  where  we  can,  to  follow  Pope's  advice  and 
"seek  the  genius  of  the  place  in  all."  In  this  case,  then,  it  will  be 
most  effective  so  to  select  and  dispose  any  planting  we  may  use  as 
rather  to  enforce  the  old  solemnity  of  the  building,  its  dignity,  which 
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is  often  very  considerable,  aiming  more  to  awaken  respect,  or  it  may 
be  reverence,  than  to  attract  through  lifter  quality. 

It  would  be  hard  to  find  a  building  more  formal  in  its  lines  than 
the  meeting-house  we  are  considering,  or  any  which  more  thoroughly 
dominates  its  surroundings.  We  recognize  its  spirit  to  be  at  once 
rigid  and  devotional,  conventional  but  aspiring,  a  spirit  which  it  ex- 
presses in  every  line  of  its  not  too  attractive  countenance.  Fitness, 
harmony,  demand  thus  at  once  and  incmtestably  a  formal  handling  of 
the  immediate  surroundings  of  such  an  edifice.  Were  the  building 
of  stone,  it  is  true,  judicious  informal  shrubbery-planting  about  its 
base  might  enhance  the  formal  beauty  of  the  buildmg.  Since  it  is  of 
wood,  this  is  not  true,  yet  something  of  the  actual  forbidding  quality 
of  barrenness  which  many  now  feel,  and  justly,  in  many  examples 
of  the  type,  may  in  some  cases  be  somewhat  relieved  by  the  temperate 
use  of  some  good  vine  or  vines  of  attractive  foliage  and  flower  —  ev»- 
green  if  preferred — the  choice  to  depend  on  locality  and  other  conditi<xis 
of  the  particular  case. 

Instead  of  vines  grown  on  trellises,  a  formal  clipped  hedge  of  privet, 
of  arbor-vitie,  or  of  the  fragrant  box,  around  the  base  of  the  build- 
mg and  several  feet  out  from  it,  will  in  some  cases  look  well.  Open- 
ings can  be  kept  dipped  opposite  any  basement  windows. 

Besides  this  planting  close  to  the  building,  there  is,  in  such  grounds 
as  we  are  considering,  small  need  for  planting,  for,  in  general,  well- 
kept  turf,  where  the  ground  is  not  occupied  by  necessary  areas  of 
gravel  road  or  path,  will  be  much  more  effective  than  any  other  form 
of  vegetation.  But  it  is  always  desirable  that  the  boundaries  of  the 
lot  be  clearly  marked,  and,  whether  or  not  there  be  a  wall  or  fence, 
the  planting  of  the  boundary  may  add  to  its  effectiveness.  This 
planting,  in  the  case  of  the  grounds  of  the  typical  meeting-house,  may 
often  best  be  a  formal  clipped  hedge  in  keeping  with  the  rigid  lines  erf 
the  building;  its  formality  will  tend  to  increase  the  unity  of  the  place. 
If  the  grounds,  however,  are  of  some  extent,  so  that  the  boundaries  do 
not  count  much  in  direct  relation  to  the  lines  of  the  building,  an  infw- 
mal  border  shrubbery  will  not  be  out  of  keeping,  and  wiU  be  far  more 
interesting  in  itself,  through  its  greater  variety  in  outline,  color,  and  tex- 
ture. The  use  of  trees  in  such  grounds  depends  so  upon  the  size  and 
form  of  the  area  available  that  no  general  presctiption  can  safely 
be  made.  In  general,  it  is  better  to  err  on  the  side  of  omission  than 
ovracrowding,  for  in  the  latter  case  the  strong,  simple  effect  of  the 
type  is  lost.  On  the  contrary,  where  the  grounds  are  targe  enough  to 
permit,  formal  rows  of  trees  along  the  boundaries,  and  even  leading  up 
to  the  main  entrance,  are  sometimes  exceedingly  effective. 
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I  ask  your  attention  to  several  special  possibilities  in  connection 
with  church  grounds,  not  yet  taken  advantage  of,  so  far  as  I  know. 
Where  there  is  room,  what  could  be  more  interesting  or  instructive  to 
children  of  the  Sunday  school  than  actually  to  grow  some  of  the  plants 
of  whidi  they  read  in  the  Scriptures,  or  whidi  have,  through  the  ages, 
been  elements  of  the  landscape  m  Palestine?  Surely,  this  would  be 
good  use  of  ground,  and  a  space  sufficient  could  very  often  be  set 
apart  for  this  use,  without  injuring  the  harmony  of  the  whole.  Hap- 
pily, a  large  number  of  the  plants  native  to  the  Holy  Land  grow  here, 
or  have  dose  relatives  here,  as,  for  instance,  the  box,  the  irises,  leeks, 
beans,  coriander,  thistles,  wheat,  melons,  mandrakes,  balsams,  worm- 
wood, and  mustard,  besides  a  good  share  of  our  common  trees  which 
could  be  grown  until  they  became  too  large.  Many  other  plants  illus- 
trative of  the  Scriptures  will  suggest  themselves  the  minute  thought 
be  given  to  the  matter.  Many  dty  children  never  see  a  flower.  How 
like  heaven  would  the  church  garden  literally  appear,  full  of  strange 
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Religion  is  the  function  of  the  soul;  education  —  in  its  fullest  and 
highest  smse  —  is  the  finding  and  unfolding  of  that  function,  the  dis- 
covery and  development  of  that  soul.  Music  is  its  voice;  the  organ,  its 
instrument.  The  educative  aim  and  effort  of  church  services,  in  every 
element  thereof,  is  the  outdrawing  and  nurture  of  man's  soul-self,  the 
breath  of.  which  is  worship.  Hence,  with  holy  harmony  of  purpose 
and  exertion,  the  study  of  all  possible  educative  powers  for  church  use 
is  a  most  sacred  and  solemn  duty.  The  pulse  of  the  spirit  is  the  ideal 
revealed  to  the  spiritualized  imagination,  the  eye  of  the  soul.  With 
this  sphritualized  and  quickened  imagination  shall  men,  in  some  degree, 
see  God. 

In  the  early  ages  in  times  of  war,  the  cloister  was  the  refuge  for 
scholars  and  artists  of  all  sorts.  Men  of  action  fought;  scholars 
thought;  artists  poured  forth  heart  and  soul.  Fra  Angelico  was  a 
type;  Savonarola,  no  solitary  exception.  Music  is  a  product  of  ecclesi- 
astic nurture.  So  in  the  thirty-years'  war  in  Germany,  the  or^n  was 
almost  an  asylum  for  musicians;  they  devoutly  cultivated  it,  till  or- 
ganists were  as  vernacular  to  music  as  are  pianists  to-day.  So  abound- 
ing was  this  cultivation,  that  organs  in  themselves  bad  become  in  the 
time  of  Bach  a  foremost  force  of  spiritual  infiuence.  Candidates  were 
not  only  carefully  examined  musically,  but  were  catechised  in  religion, 
were  pledged  to  sober  living  and  conscientious  performance  of  duties; 
they  were  then  installed  with  musical  ceremonials  and  exhortaticms 
from  the  pastor.  The  organ  was  the  key  to  all  of  Bach's  great  works; 
the  mold  in  which  he  thought  and  wrote  everything.  He  greatly 
glorified  this  use  in  the  service  of  God. 

Countless  are  the  testimonies  in  history  to  the  power  of  the  organ 
in  divine  service;  a  single  example  must  suffice.  Practorius  —  ml^ty 
man  in  many  mental  Imes  — "  thanks  Almighty  God  that  He  has 
vouchsafed  so  great  a  mercy,  so  perfeclum  a  gift  to  all  mankind,  so  full 
of  His  praise  and  power  to  beget  Christian  contemplation." 

Average  people  even  instinctively  recognize  that  the  organ  bekNigs 
in  church.  They  will  tell  you,  in  a  tone  of  voice  that  means  much,  that 
to  them  "  there  is  something  about  an  organ  "  —  generally  they  say 
no  more;  perhaps  because  they  do  not  quite  understand  its  powCT  ova 
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them,  and  often  because  of  the  natural  shrinking  from  speaking  of  the 
affairs  of  the  soul.  Most  men  have  an  "  Achilles'  heel "  of  musical 
susceptibility,  notwithstanding  "  not  knowing  one  tune  from  another." 
It  is  like  a  dormant  seed  in  roost  men;  but  it  can  be  nurtured  with  pa- 
tient persistence  to  fruitage;  the  growth  is  often  unconscious,  to  be 
sure,  but  the  organ  can  carry  on  from  Sunday  to  Sunday  a  saving  and 
subtle  work,  like  sunlight  and  dew.  It  can  go  far  to  bring  test  and 
repose  into  the  heart  and  mind,  and  this  is,  indeed,  much  in  our  day; 
for  rest  and  repose  arc  prerequisite  to  all  fruits  of  the  spirit. 

One  shining  shadow  we  sec  at  the  very  outset:  Church-organ 
music  should  always  have  a  spirel  As,  to  the  eye,  that  heavenward 
su^estion  should  always  be  instant  and  unmistakable  both  in  the 
interior  and  the  exterior  of  the  church  edifice,  so  should  the  music  of 
the  organ  lead,  through  the  ear,  to  divine  warship.  The  organ  should 
be  harmonious  with  this  purpose,  to  eye  as  well  as  ear.  To  many,  organs 
look  like  grocery-store  windows,  just  as  many  churches  in  outward 
aspect  are  in  danger  of  being  mistaken  for  fire-engine  houses.  The 
organ  music  should  always  have  a  spire;  even  as  the  choir  music 
should  always  have  a  chime,  and  both  together  should  constitute  a 
chancel  in  tone  expression  and  impression. 

Oi^an  music  in  the  church  roust  be  regarded  in  no  sense  and  at  no 
time  as  a  performance;  the  organist  is  not  in  ofhce  as  a  virtuoso,  but 
as  a  ministrant;  his  sacred  message  is  his  concern;  he  must  efface 
himself.  All  thought  of  admiration  for  himself  or  his  organ  must  be 
put  away.  He  is  to  prepare  the  congregation  for  worship  and  aid  them 
in  this.  Display  of  his  own  skill  or  of  his  organ  blocks  the  educative 
power  or  any  power  of  churchly  influence.  On  the  other  hand,  his 
competency  —  fine  and  refined  perceptions  and  abilities  —  his  mas- 
tery of  himself  and  his  art,  must  be  sufficient  to  give  this  power  inherent 
in  his  art  and  his  instrument  free  and  full  exerdse.  He  ought  to  be  a 
man  of  spiritual  fitness;  not  only  an  organist  but  a  musician,  not  only 
a  musician  but  a  church  musician  in  gift  and  training,  not  only  that, 
even,  but  a  man  in  a  suitable  and  essential  sense  —  no  narrow  or  prudish 
sense. 

The  organ  music  should  have  a  spire.  The  prelude  is  not  for  bait; 
nor  is  it  a  pastime  in  the  interest  of  chronic  laggards;  the  offertory 
is  not  for  entertainment;  the  postlude  should  not  be  fireworks.  The 
music  should  be  clean  of  all  suggestion  of  the  worldly  ways,  free  from 
associations  even  with  secular  usage  and  surroundings.  It  should  not 
be  conspicuously  ornate  or  scholastic,  but  it  should  be  a  message 
eloquently  delivered.    Habit  has  reduced  the  postlude  generally  to  a 
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perverted  opportunity;  its  possibility  is  a  peculiar  power,  sddom  used; 
and  this  is  not  all  the  fault  of  the  organist,  by  any  means.  The  prelude 
has  a  latent  power  for  spiritual  preparation  by  no  means  always  utOized 
by  the  congregations. 

The  music  that  is  used  should  be  true  to  its  purpose;  not  simply 
good  art  sound,  sane  and  strong,  but  church  art;  not  pretty,  or  pdeas- 
ing,  or  sweet,  or  sentimental,  but  of  earnest  sentiment,  tnu  U>  its  pur- 
pose.   Simple  it  may  be,  but  noble,  elevated,  uplifting,  worshipful. 

You  remind  me,  perhaps,  that  worship  is  essentially  praise;  yes, 
and  there  is  place  for  praise  in  the  organ  music,  not  boisterous  and 
bombastic  and  blatant  hurly-buily,  but  dignified,  and  majestic, 
poiseful  solid  and  massive,  telling  of  the  glocy  of  God  and  not  the 
vainglory  of  man.  Praise  is  reached  or  developed  throuf^  confession, 
and  prayer,  and  adoration;  all  the  fruits  of  devout  and  meditative 
moods. 

There  must  be  peace  within  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the  congn^- 
tion,  through  penitence  and  prayer;  hence  let  the  organist  minister  with 
sympathetic  insight  and  reverent  imagination.  He  shall  select  and 
interpret  from  his  soul-self,  mindful  of  the  power  that  is  his  to  ad- 
minister and  of  the  soul-selves  that  he  is  helpmg  to  devdop,  or  other- 
wise helping  to  stifle  or  to  starve.    He  must  play  from  consdence. 

And  so  must  the  congregations  cultivate  conscience  in  this  question 
of  tbe  organ  music,  and  give  unceasing-  heed  thereto.  The  good  har- 
vest requires  both  seed  and  soil  of  the  best.  Music  committees  should 
be  elected  in  this  spirit,  and  in  turn  they  should  select  their  OTganisI 
in  like  spirit. 

Many  a  worthy  man  is  turned  from  tbe  true  path  of  power  and 
ministration,  or  is  spoiled  in  the  making,  by  the  pressure  of  {^easing 
that  is  put  upon  him  by  committees  and  their  constituoits.  But  we 
are  gradually  throwing  off  this  bondage;  many  a  parish,  or  monbers 
thereof,  have  seen  the  light.  Many  a  loyal  soul  is  ministering  to  this 
end.  The  tide  of  the  spirit  is  coming  inl  No  clearer  sign  of  this 
than  this  very  assembly.  Even  as  we  must  bestow  all  possible  levef- 
ence  of  imagination  and  skill  into  the  makii^  of  God's  house,  so  ve 
must  do  our  utmost  to  enable  His  voice  to  be  heard  and  heeded;  and 
one  of  the  powers  to  this  end,  precious  and  unlimited,  is  enshrined  for 
us  in  the  organ. 
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PAINTERS 

REV.  HENRY  G.  SPAULDING 

ART  L&CT0KKR,  BROOELIKE,  UASSACHCSETTS 

Tbe  relation  of  this  art  to  ethical  and  religious  culture  is  as  obvious 
and  as  direct  as  that  of  literature  or  music,  and  its  high  educative  value 
is  at  once  apparent  if  we  take  the  end  and  aim  of  religious  education 
to  be  the  trainii^  of  the  whole  man  in  life's  great  school.  What,  then, 
has  been  the  actual  connection  between  religion  as  thus  defined  and 
the  art  of  the  great  painters  ? 

In  tbe  first  place,  Renaissance  painting  put  before  the  mind  of 
Christendom  the  poetic  aspects  of  its  religion.  By  means  of  his  im- 
mortal parables,  which  are  pictures  in  words,  Jesus  portrayed  various 
aspects  of  the  divine  kingdom,  making  his  appeal  to  the  imagination 
'of  bis  hearers.  In  like  manner  the  great  artists  of  the  Renaissance 
painted  upon  their  canvas  scenes  and  events  taken  from  the  popular 
Christian  mythology,  from  the  legends  of  the  saints,  or  from  the  bib- 
lical narratives  themselves,  —  which  for  them,  as  artists,  belonged 
less  to  the  realm  of  historic  fact  than  to  that  of  the  religious  imagina- 
tion. Take,  for  example,  the  whole  cycle  of  scenes  and  events  from 
the  life  of  Mary,  the  mother  of  Jesus,  Our  gospels  give  us  only  a 
dim  and  shadowy  outline  of  certain  portions  of  that  life.  But  in  Chris- 
tian art  we  have  the  richly  illustrated  biography,  so  to  speak,  of  a 
woman  who  is  the  personification  of  all  female  loveliness  and  excel- 
lence, all  wisdom  and  purity.  With  a  boundless  avidity  for  the  pictu- 
resque, these  painters  found  another  rich  storehouse  of  subjects  in  the 
introducttMy  cbaptos  of  the  first  and  third  Gospeb.  The  "  holy 
night "  of  the  Saviour's  birth  is  transformed,  in  Correggio's  famous 
picture,  into  a  spiritual  vision  in  which  the  thought  of  the  Christ  as 
tbe  Light  of  the  world  is  expressed  by  the  mystic  radiance  emanating 
from  the  body  of  the  holy  Child  and  shedding  a  glory  even  upon  the 
angels  who  hover  above  the  manger. 

For  their  pictures  of  other  scenes  of  the  Christmas  story  these  Re- 
naissance painters  found  poetic  suggestions  in  the  Gospel  narratives. 
In  the  time  when  the  synoptic  Gospels  took  their  present  shape  the 
fervent  imagination  of  the  early  church  had  already  pictured  the  ad- 
vent of  the  Messiah  as  a  drama  in  which  heaven  and  earth  united  their 
creative  splendors.    The  artists'  vivid  appeal  to  the  eye  turned  the  old 
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Scripture  into  new  poetry  and  fixed  the  visions  in  enduring  forms. 
Their  paintings  turn  the  story  of  Bethlehem  into  a.  new  evangel  of 
peace  and  good  will.  As  we  look  at  these  wondering  sh^hn^  and 
these  kneeling  Magi,  we  seem  to  see  a  great  world-company  of  the 
lowly  and  the  lofty  moving,  in  one  vast  procession,  to  offer  tribute  and 
render  homage  to  the  condescending,  great  God,  who  incarnated 
himself  in  human  childhood. 

Id  ways  like  these  the  art  of  the  great  painters  set  in  a  new  lif^t  the 
poetic  aspects  of  the  Ctiristjan  faith.  Blot  from  the  Gospels  the  pic- 
torial parables  of  Jesus  and  take  Christian  art  from  history,  and  you 
rob  the  religion  of  Christ  of  some  of  its  most  precious  treasures.  A 
faith  that  made  no  appeal  to  the  spiritual  imagination,  an  ideal  of 
holiness  that  burst  upon  the  world  trailing  no  "  clouds  of  glory  as  it 
came,"  would  be  a  poor  substitute  for  the  Christianity  which  we  now 
have,  and  which,  as  we  see  the  fair  semblances  of  its  inspiring  ideals 
glowing  on  the  painter's  canvas,  is  like  a  momii^  in  the  spring,  sweet 
with  the  lingering  fragrance  of  the  early  flowers  and  sparkling  with 
the  meadow  grasses  still  wet  with  the  dew. 

But  the  art  of  the  Renaissance  rendered  another,  and  even  more 
important  service  to  Christianity.  The  great  painters  anticipated, 
in  part,  our  modem  attitude  toward  the  Bible.  We  no  longn  loc^ 
upon  the  Bible  as  an  arsenal  of  proof-texts  bristling  with  weapons  for 
theological  wariare.  Nor  is  it  chiefly  valuable  to  us  as  a  collection  vS 
ancient  records  regarded  merely  as  the  history  of  one  chosen  race. 
We  study  it  as  a  great  nation's  religious  literature;  but  we  prize  it  for 
the  principles  which  it  sets  forth  in  living  presentations.  It  contains, 
as  no  other  book,  a  wealth  of  symbolical,  pictorial,  andsuggestive  truths 
which  are  translatable  into  the  common  speech  of  present-day  conduct. 
It  abounds  in  allegories  in  which,  as  in  Bunyaa's  "Pilgrim's  Progress," 
we  may  read  the  story  of  the  soul's  inward  struggles  and  of  its  conflicts 
with  the  world  without.  Our  sorrows  are  there  to  be  comforted;  our 
joys,  to  be  hallowed;  our  temptations,  to  become  the  tests  of  a  vic- 
torious manhood.  It  tells  us  of  strenuous  faith  that  wins  the  crown; 
of  buoyant  and  patient  hope;  of  helpful  love,  which,  passing  through 
the  clarifying  alembic  of  the  consecrated  soul,  becomes  a  love  divine, 
"  that  stoops  to  share  man's  sharpest  pang,  his  bitterest  tear." 

This  higher  valuation  of  the  Bible  was  feh  and  acted  upon  by  the 
great  painters.  They  would  have  had  little  [Kttience  with  the  pietistic 
literalism  which  seeks  to  understand  and  interpret  the  New  Testament 
by  studying  the  altered  scenery  of  the  Holy  Land  and  associating  with 
the  Arabs  of  modem  Syria.    "  Christ  and  his  Apostles,"  the  art  critic, 
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Mr.  Beranson,  has  well  said, "  were  to  these  painters  the  embodiment 
of  living  principles  and  living  ideas.  They  could  not  think  of  them 
otherwise  than  as  people  of  their  own  kind,  living  under  conditions 
easily  intelligible  to  themselves  and  their  fellow-men.  The  more 
familiar,  then,  the  look  and  surroundings  of  Biblical  and  saintly  per- 
sonages, the  more  would  they  drive  home  the  principles  and  ideas 
which  they  incarnated."  It  is  easy  tocarry  this  view  of  the  matter  too  far. 
We  read  ourselves  into  the  men  whom  we  read  about;  and  we  think 
that  what  we  find,  or  what  finds  us,  in  a  book  or  in  a  picture  is  what  the 
author  or  the  painter  put  into  it.  But,  with  all  allowance  for  mistakes 
of  this  sort,  we  cannot  fail  to  see  that  these  Renaissance  painters  brought 
the  old  stories  and  the  old-time  events  out  of  the  dead  Past  and  set 
them  with  intelligible  forms  and  warm  colors  into  the  midst  of  the 
living  Present.  In  doing  this  the  arlisis,  unconsciously  perhaps,  but 
none  the  less  effectively,  detached  ideas  and  ideals  from  the  written 
records  and  brought  them  close  to  our  common  human  sympathies. 

How  full  of  meaning,  too,  are  the  great  painters'  representations  of 
scenes  from  the  ministry  of  JesusI  What  a  rebuke  was  given  to  the 
carping  judgments  of  living  sinners  when  the  woman  taken  in  adultery 
makes  her  mute  appeal  to  the  merciful  Galilean  in  the  midst  of  a  com- 
pany composed,  not  of  ancient  Jews,  but  of  the  sensualists  and  liber- 
tines of  his  own  day  and  his  own  city!  Even  the  painful  scenes  of 
Passion  Week  make  a  deeper  impression  as  those  who  looked  upon 
the  pictures  recognized  the  place  as  their  own  neighborhood,  and  saw, 
in  the  brutal,  angry  tnrong,  their  fellow-citizens;  for,  in  this  way,  it 
was  borne  in  upon  their  minds  that  they  and  such  as  they  might  crucify 
their  Lord  afresh.  Or,  turn  again  to  the  Madonna  pictures  by  the 
Great  Masters.  To  his  vision  of  the  Eternally  Feminine,  Dante  had 
raised,  in  the  Paradiso,  his  hymn  of  praise: 

"  Whatsoe'er  may  be 
Of  excellence  in  creature,  pity  mild. 
Relenting  ntercy,  large  munificence. 
Are  all  combined  in  thee." 

In  many  of  the  masterpieces  of  Renaissance  paintings  this  gracious 
and  beautiful  creation  of  religious  poetry  and  Christian  mytholt^y, 
the  Madonna  —  the  Mother,  whose  heart  of  joy  is  shadowed  by  the 
sorrows  which  her  Babe  one  day  must  bear  ^  expresses,  as  no  dogma 
of  the  creeds  ever  expressed,  the  essential  meaning  of  that  self-forgetting, 
self-sacrificing  love  of  which  the  Cross  is  the  abiding  symbol. 
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The  importance  of  this  topic  from  our  point  of  view  needs  no  ex- 
tended emphasis.  We  are  ch&rged  with  the  problem  of  arousing 
interest  in  the  various  applications  of  the  fine  arts  to  religious  uses, 
and,  if  possible,  of  stimulating  advance  in  such  applicaticms.  But 
nearly  all  of  these  appUcations  that  we  can  touch  take  place  in  the  . 
routine  of  church  life  and  activity.  Pre-eminently  do  they  appear  in 
the  great  field  of  public  worship  as  one  aspect  of  that  life.  In  this 
field  all  must  recognize  the  immense  influence  of  the  ministry  in  de- 
termining what  shall  be  the  canons  of  theory  and  what  the  usages 
of  praxis.  To  a  degree  that  is  abnost  appalling,  public  worship  b 
what  the  ministry  makes  it,  particularly  in  those  commimions  where 
liturgical  rules  and  traditions  are  most  flexible  or  formless.  Uore 
than  this,  popular  thought  about  all  that  pertains  to  public  worahq> 
or  branches  out  from  it  must  be  strongly  dominated  by  the  average 
thought  among  the  ministry.    "  Like  priest,  like  people." 

If,  then,  we  would  move  wisely  and  effectively  toward  the  popular 
uplifting  of  church  building  and  decoration,  of  church  music  and 
hymnody,  of  the  use  of  artistic  appliances  in  Sunday  school  instructicm, 
of  the  religious  appUcations  of  literary  art  both  in  the  church  and  in 
the  home,  and  of  the  whole  popular  apprehension  of  the  interrelation 
between  things  esthetic  and  things  religious,  we  must  early  concen- 
trate effort  upon  the  strategic  center  of  the  whole  situation  —  which 
is  the  ministry.  Unless  the  ministry  generally  can  be  awakened  to 
the  altogether  unique  values  of  fine  art  in  manifold  forms  for  accom- 
plishing spiritual  results  of  the  highest  importance  and  the  greatest 
pmnanence,  we  shall  be  driven  to  the  much  slower  process  of  so  generat- 
ing thou^t  among  the  laity  that  they  in  time  shall  compel  the 
clergy  to  move,  whether  they  will  or  no. 

But  we  should  cordially  acknowledge  that  among  ministers  there 
are  many  whose  minds  are  open  in  this  direction  and  who  are  eager 
to  recover  for  Christianity  to-day  that  artistic  power  that  it  has  had  in 
other  ages  ui  fuller  measure  than  now.  Ministers  of  this  class,  how- 
ever, can  hardly  be  said  to  be  common,  or,  so  to  speak,  tjrpical.  Tbey 
are  scattered  here  and  there,  and  there  are  few  means  by  which  their 
efforts  can  come  to  combined  expression  and  so  exert  their  full  power. 
4.8 
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We  may  perliaps  vature  the  guess  that  most  of  them  are  men  of 
middle  age,  whose  interest  in  the  artistic  side  of  religion  has  grown 
gradually  as  e^>ertence  has  broadened  and  as  reflection  has  become 
mature.  The  younger  men,  as  a  rule,  seem  much  less  commonly  in 
sympathy  with  this  aspect  of  Christian  effort.  To  some  of  them 
artistiaiess  means  effeminacy  or  luxury,  and  perhaps  a  care  for  the 
beautiful  seems  like  carelessness  about  the  true  and  the  good.  Neither 
in  coll^^  nor  in  the  seminary  have  they  received  any  positive  impulse 
to  think  otherwise.  All  tbdr  contacts  with  ait  have  been  with  it  as 
sim|^  amusement,  and  usually  very  empty-headed  and  even  heartless 
amusement  at  that.  I  think  that  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  constant 
influx  of  young  life  into  the  ministry  is  not  bringing  with  it  any  con- 
adeiable  knowledge  of  the  fine  arts  in  their  larger  loma  nor  any  de- 
cided purpose  to  apply  them  vigorously  in  their  God-intended  work  in 
the  interest  of  spirituality. 

This  brin^  us  face  to  face  with  our  question.  In  what  directions 
should  the  theological  seminary  aim  to  teach  artistic  subjects?  which 
of  these  are  most  necessary  and  most  practicable?  and  what  methods 
are  germane  in  each  ?  The  time  here  at  our  disposal  is  so  short  that 
no  adequate  statement  can  be  made  of  this  really  extensive  subject. 
What  I  shall  say  must  stand  without  argument  or  illustration  for  the 
most  part. 

Art  topics,  it  is  now  well  understood,  can  enter  into  formal  educa- 
ticn  in  three  somewhat  distinct  ways.  First,  the  fitudmt  may  be 
introduced  to  the  technical  processes  of  an  art  and  drilled  in  these  as  if 
his  object  was  to  become  an  artist— «  method  that  presupposes  some 
noticeabte  natural  apdtude  and  that  involves  a  large  expenditure  of 
time.  Second,  instead  of  working  thus  synthetically,  he  may  be  trained 
in  the  analysis  of  art  products  and  given  a  historian's  sense  of  how 
they  have  been  gradually  developed  as  expressions  of  civilization — 
a  method  that  has  the  great  advantages  of  being  analogous  to  methods 
in  ccmstant  use  in  other  fields  and  of  making  not  too  great  donands  upon 
the  student's  time.  Third,  instead  of  either  pursuing  technical  skill 
or  scientific  or  historical  information,  efforts  may  be  made  to  pre'^ent 
to  the  student's  appreciation  in  a  somewhat  informal  way  more  or  less 
extensive  collections  or  reproductions  of  art  works  for  their  general 
cultural  effect.  Each  of  these  methods  has  its  own  decided  value, 
and  through  various  combinations  of  them  art  subjects  of  dlfferoit 
kinds  may  be  made  integral  parts  of  a  curriculum  in  any  educational 
institution.  For  the  needs  of  a  theological  seminary  they  should  be 
used  with  due  regard  to  the  limitations  of  time  and  relative  emphasis 
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that  are  more  or  less  obvious.  In  colleges  and  universities  all  of  them 
are  in  successful  operation  in  the  interest  of  several  different  fine  arts, 
notaUy  in  literature.  The  questiOD  for  us  is  as  to  how  much  of  them 
may  be  practical  and  desirable  In  a  seminary.  Let  us  take  the  thm 
methods  in  turn. 

Technical  training  for  the  sake  of  active  artistic  skill  is  called  for 
in  a  seminary  in  three  forms  of  fine  art — in  literaiy  composition,  in 
public  reading  and  speaking,  and  in  singing  (with  possibly  the  rudi- 
ments of  musical  construction).  The  acquisition  of  a  forcible  literary 
style  as  a  true  art  is  of  inestimable  importance  to  a  minister,  since 
language,  written  and  spoken,  is  the  tool  whereby  the  minister  does 
most  of  his  professional  work.  All  seminaries  have  prolonged  courses 
in  homiletics,  or  the  preparation  of  sermons,  yet  these  plainly  do 
not  suffice  to  make  their  graduates  the  experts  in  the  use  of  EngUsh 
that  they  ought  to  be.  It  is  disagreeably  notorious  that  the  average 
minister  is  careless  and  crude  in  this  direction,  and  the  worst  of  it  is, 
that  he  so  often  despises  culture  of  this  sort  as  merely  a  decorative 
accomplishment  rather  than  something  that  concerns  the  very  sub- 
stance and  potency  of  all  that  he  is  to  say  or  write.  All  seminaries, 
too,  have  some  drill  in  the  art  of  public  speaking,  especially  in  its 
more  advanced  forms.  Very  few  of  them,  however,  go  dowD  to  the 
root  ol  the  matter  or  provide  systematically  concatenated  courses. 
For  myself,  I  must  believe  that  one  of  the  prime  essentials  in  a  semi- 
nary is  drill  in  voice-building,  through  individual  lessons  at  first,  so  as  to 
ascertain  and  correct  those  deep-lying  faults  or  misconceptions  that 
often  hamper  a  minister  throughout  his  career.  The  object  at  first 
should  be  the  real  culture  of  the  conversatitMial  vmce  quite  as  much 
as  the  so-called  "  oratorical "  voice.  On  this  foundation  many  dif- 
ferent and  more  advanced  lines  of  special  study  can  be  rested  with 
hope  of  real  utility.  Voice-building,  too,  opens  the  way  toward  the 
art  of  singing,  which  almost  every  one  now  recognizes  as  of  the  greatest 
importance  for  the  active  minister.  Here  again  the  plea  must  be  for 
attention  to  the  matter  systematically,  beginning  with  the  art  of  si^t- 
singing,  with  its  involved  drill  in  part-singing.  This  will  pass  over 
more  or  less,  especially  with  some  students,  into  a  study  of  the  rudi- 
ments of  harmony,  but  this  need  not  be  pressed  as  a  necessity.  That 
seminary  is  especially  fortunate  to  those  students  to  whom  is  also  acces- 
sible the  practice  of  well-dnlled  chorus  choirs  or  a  choral  society, 
since  these  provide  that  more  elaborate  experience  with  part-sin^g 
which  is  almost  out  of  the  question  in  the  seminary  itself.  We  put 
down,  then,  on  our  list  of  courses  in  art  subjects  designed  to  g^ve.  real 
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artistic  skill  of  a  strictly  technical  sort,  three  items:    Drill  in  literary 
style,  drill  in  vocal  expressicn,  drill  in  singing. 

Fully  as  strong  a  plea  may  be  made  for  courses  of  a  scientific  or 
historical  character  in  a  number  of  directions.  Such  courses  are 
naturally  carried  on  through  lectures,  the  benefit  of  which  consists  in 
the  gradual  acquisition  by  the  student,  not  only  of  a  large  body  of  in- 
formation, but  of  a  personal  keenness  of  appreciation  and  discrimina- 
tion that  is  quite  as  important.  I  almost  hesitate  to  give  the  list  of 
topics  that  seem  to  me  important  and  somewhat  practical,  simply  be- 
cause I  shall  be  charged  with  being  chimerical.  Yet  most  of  the  topics 
that  I  would  urge  have  been  tried  in  some  way  and  found  possible  and 
useful.  In  most  seminaries  there  is  a  call  for  some  work  in  English  litera- 
ture, especially  in  its  relations  to  religion  and  morals.  This  may  take 
many  forms;  such  as,  the  Theology  of  the  English  Poets,  the  Moral 
Influence  of  Fiction  or  the  Drama,  the  Impress  of  the  Historic  Church 
upon  the  Development  of  Literary  Art  in  General.  Probably,  there 
would  be  an  advantage  in  having  the  point  of  view  varied  from  year 
to  year.  Doubtless  ttiere  is  a  place  for  courses  upon  the  style  and 
thought  of  particular  writers  of  conspicious  power,  such  as  any  one 
mi^t  name.  In  connection  with  the  work  m  elocution,  there  ought 
to  be  some  historical  and  critical  work  done  to  give  an  idea  of  the  vast 
extent  of  the  field  of  eloquence  in  its  several  great  applications.  The 
field  of  music,  too,  offers  an  unlimited  range  of  useful  themes,  begin- 
ning with  that  which  joins  hard  upon  literature,  upon  theology  and 
upon  practical  spirituality,  namely,  the  history  of  hymnody,  which 
ought  to  be  ctmspicious  in  every  seminary  curriculum.  To  this  I 
would  add  the  history  of  church  music  as  a  special  branch  of  musical 
art,  and  I  would  push  out  beyond  this,  if  possible,  to  include  some 
sketch  of  the  general  history  of  music  as  a  whole,  sufficient  to  give  an 
idea  of  its  close  relation  to  the  history  of  civilization.  I  also  believe 
that  there  is  room  occassionally  for  analytical  studies  in  particular 
musical  art-forms,  especially  the  oratorio,  but  not  forgetting  the  sym- 
phtmy,  the  'song  and  some  instrumental  forms.  The  lives  of  certain 
musicians  may  sometimes  be  considered  by  themselves  with  much 
profit,  especially  those  that  have  left  a  positive  impress  upon  sacred 
music.  From  music  it  is  natural  to  pass  to  several  of  its  sister  arts. 
Almost  every  one  of  them  had  its  origin  in  the  Church,  has  given  to 
the  Church  much  of  its  choicest  energy,  and  has  powerfully  affected 
the  course  of  religious  and  moral  development  in  the  past.  Architec- 
ture is  conspicuous  in  this  regard,  and  probably  all  seminaries  ought 
to  offer  to  their  students  some  means  of  knowing  by  observation  and 
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expIaDation  the  styles  and  forms  that  have  been  associated  with  the 
Church  in  different  periods,  both  for  their  historic  value  and  for  thdi 
wealth  of  suggestion  as  to  present-day  church-building.  Fainting  and 
sculpture  are  almost  equally  valuable,  and  for  the  same  reasons. 
Reproductions  of  such  art-work,  also,  are  of  the  greatest  use  in  religious 
education  in  the  Sunday  school,  and  ministers  cannot  aS<Hii  to  be 
absolutely  ignorant  about  them.  In  short,  it  may  aJmost  be  said  that 
no  established  discipline  in  the  history  of  fine  art  can  be  named 
that  would  not  have  utihty  if  given  a  place  in  a  seminary  curriculum 
at  some  time. 

The  objection  to  all  sudi  courses  is,  that,  to  malce  them  worth  while 
in  a  sdoitific  sense,  they  must  be  presented  by  an  expert,  must  occupy 
a  long  seiies  of  class-room  hours,  and  must  be  entered  into  by  the  stu- 
dent with  such  thoroughness  that  they  seriously  invade  his  time  and 
his  energy  for  other  studies.  For  a  few  of  them,  like  the  history  of 
hymnody,  for  example,  it  may  be  said  that  the  profit  is  well  worth  all 
it  may  cost.  For  others  however,  I  think  that  the  way  to  bring  them 
in  is  rather  under  the  head  of  "  cultural  "  courses,  in  which  the  aim 
is  not  so  much  to  address  the  student's  intellect  and  reason  as  to  affect 
his  instinctive  taste  and  feeling.  The  best  good  of  a  course  of  donon- 
strations  of  oratorio  music  or  of  architectural  masterpieces,  for  in- 
stance, is  not  that  which  can  be  tested  by  an  examination  or  set  down 
in  note-books,  but  that  unconscious  awakening  of  the  heart  to  artistic 
beauty  and  meaning  which  may  become  a  Ufelong  possession  and  joy. 
Accordingly,  I  believe  that  most  work  in  these  directions'  should  be 
conducted  somewhat  informally,  and  with  such  an  emphasis  on  the  ex- 
hibition of  specimens  that  they  may  speak  for  themselves,  and  work 
almost  unaided  that  influence  upon  sensitiveness,  upon  imaginatitMi. 
upon  reverence  and  aspiration,  that  is  in  their  power.  There  is  hardly 
a  seminary  that  does  not  have  professors  who  could  add  one  or  more 
such  cultural  courses  to  their  hst  with  success,  and  in  d<ung  so  would 
establish  a  new  link  of  sympathy  between  themselves  and  their  stu- 
dents. Handled  in  this  way,  such  courses  would  escape  the  danger 
of  becoming  too  technical  or  too  devoid  of  definite  religious  appliation, 
and  the  dose  relation  of  students  with  their  regular  instructors  would 
encourage  that  questioning  and  discussion  that  make  such  studies 
peculiarly  profitable.  The  one  point  of  greatest  practical  difficulty  is 
in  the  providing  of  specimens  for  use.  All  these  involve  consido&ble 
monetary  expenditure,  yet  every  one  of  them  can  be  justified  as  a  part 
of  library  equif-ment.  For  example,  in  these  days  the  reproduction 
of  music  by  mechanical  piano-players  is  advancing  with  startling  ra[ud- 
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ity  and  bids  fair  to  be  an  educational  appliance  of  the  first  impor- 
tance. The  reproduction  of  architectural  and  pictorial  specimens  in 
the  form  of  lanlem-slides  is  already  very  common,  and  its  pedagogical 
appUcation  needs  no  explanation  or  defense.  All  enterprising  semi- 
naries should  provide  among  their  apparatus  the  means  for  the  pre- 
sentation of  such  specimens  to  its  student?,  and  should  no  more  grudge 
this  outlay  than  it  does  what  it  spends  for  other  tools  of  study.  What- 
ever is  secured  becomes  a  permanent  possession,  which,  with  suitable 
care,  will  serve  several  goieradons  of  students. 

Put  as  briefly  and  perhaps  insistently  as  are  these  remarks,  it  is 
likely  that  they  will  seem  somewhat  revolutionary  and  extreme.  Yet 
as  was  said  at  the  outset,  nothing  has  been  suggested  that  has  not  had 
some  sort  of  trial  somewhere.  Indeed,  the  list  might  easily  have  been 
made  longer,  especially  if  the  whole  disdptine  of  liturgies  had  been 
included.  The  criticism  that  is  most  likely  is,  that  tn  the  ordinary 
seminary  curriculima  there  is  no  time  for  all  these  things.  I  am  not 
so  foolish  as  to  hold  that  all  of  them  should  be  required  of  all  students. 
Eax^  institution  must  determine  by  experiment  what  can  be  made 
effective,  and  most  courses  of  this  sort  must  be  held  as  electives  until 
they  have  established  their  utiUty,  if  not  always.  Probably  some 
courses  should  be  given  only  once  in  two  or  three  years,  alternating 
with  others,  and  should  be  open  to  studentsof  all  classes.  This  is  an 
obvious  economy  of  effort  for  all  concerned.  Ko  sensible  person  would 
urge  that  the  whole  plan  of  seminary  instruction  should  be  remodeled 
so  as  to  make  room  for  a  large  amount  of  art  study,  as  if  it  were  of  equal 
importance  whh  exegesis  or  church  history  or  dogmatics  or  pastoral 
theology.  All  that  is  claimed  is,  that  no  seminary  in  these  days  can 
afford  to  send  out  its  students  with  absolutely  no  knowledge  and  no 
sympathy  in  these  directions,  both  for  their  personal  sake  and  for  the 
sake  of  their  ministerial  effectiveness. 

Let  me  expand  this  last  clause  a  little.  The  practical  minister 
needs  development  on  the  artistic  or  esthetic  side  for  his  own  sake, 
because  his  work  calls  for  a  full-rounded  personal  culture.  In  the 
long  run,  his  influence  will  be  measured  by  the  magnitude  of  what  he 
is  in  himself,  by  the  breadth  of  his  sympathies,  the  depth  of  his  feelings, 
the  elevation  of  his  ideals.  In  this  presence  it  is  not  necessary  to  argue 
that  the  awakening  of  the  {esthetic  faculties  is  for  all  mai  indispensable 
to  these  results.  No  possible  acumen  of  the  intellect,  or  furnishing  of 
the  scientific  memory,  or  even  direction  of  the  will  or  affections,  if  it 
be  unchastened  and.ungraced  by  the  quickening  of  the  ima^ation 
and  of  the  sense  of  beauty  and  fitness,  can  possibly  make  a  well-bal- 
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anced  character.  How  often  has  it  proved  that  a  mind  of  great  ra- 
tional and  volitional  power  has  plainly  failed  of  its  possible  greatness 
because  it  was  too  pragmatic  and  too  unlovely  in  all  its  operatitMis. 
The  truth  involved  in  these  assertions  eludes  final  statement  in  w<«tls, 
but  no  person  of  insight,  I  venture  to  think,  will  deny  that  there  is 
truth  in  them.  If  this  be  so,  then  it  follows  that  theological  education 
cannot  safely  or  justly  overlook  it.  The  means  chosen  to  approach  it 
may  vary  greatly,  but  the  aim  in  view  does  not  vary,  namely,  to  stir 
m  every  student  those  faculties  that  have  so  much  to  do  with  making 
him  a  broad  and  sensitive  man. 

The  practical  minister  needs  development  on  the  esthetic  side  for 
the  sake  of  his  ministerial  effectiveness,  both  because  much  of  his  rou- 
tine work  is  essentially  artistic  in  character  and  because  the  artistic 
avenue  of  appeal  to  men  generally  is  surely  one  of  the  most  open  and 
most  direct.  It  can  hardly  be  said  too  often  or  too  strongly  that  the 
whole  administration  of  public  worship  in  all  its  varied  forms  is  es- 
sentially artistic  in  character,  not  because  it  happens  to  include  artistic 
features,  but  because  liturgical  action  cannot  help  being  an  artistic 
complex  throughout.  That  many  services  are  conspicuously  unses- 
thetic  in  plan  and  in  detail  does  not  mean  that  nothing  artistic  enters 
into  them,  but  that  the  art  in  them  is  poor.  In  this  great  function  of 
ministerial  duty  many  an  unassuming  man,  without  knowing  it,  is 
finding  the  joy  and  reaping  the  reward  of  the  true  artist,  though  per- 
haps he  would  be  mystified  if  you  were  to  tell  him  so.  On  the  other 
hand,  many  an  earnest  worker  stumbles  and  fumbles  through  his  vari- 
ous liturgical  acts  simply  because  his  artistic  instinct  is  weak  or  un- 
developed regarding  them.  Leadership  in  services  of  public  worship 
constitutes  by  far  the  major  part  of  the  entire  routine  public  wra^  of 
the  ministry,  and  hence  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  any  preparaticwi 
for  the  profession  that  does  not  provide  artistic  stimulus  to  the  would- 
be  minister  in  his  student  days  is  woefully  defective,  since  it  is  not 
calling  into  action  just  those  faculties  that  are  to  be  most  necessary' 
throughout  his  whole  professional  career.  This  thesis  might  be  de- 
fended and  advanced  at  almost  any  length.  But  we  must  not  fail  to 
say,  in  addition,  that  the  avenue  of  appeal  to  men,  through  the  capacity 
of  delight  and  fascination  for  that  which  is  finished,  exquisite,  and  beau- 
tiful, is  really  one  of  the  best  that  is  open  to  any  social  worker.  It  is 
often  said  that  in  these  days,  and  perhaps  especially  in  this  country, 
the  reverse  of  this  is  the  fact.  But  we  may  venture  to  douht  the  cor- 
rectness of  any  analysis  of  any  one  who  exercises  social  power  if  it 
leaves  out  of  account  those  qualities  of  his  habitual  modes  of  approach 
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to  men  that  are  inherently  eesthetic.  What  is  called  "  magnetism  " 
is  oftea  nothing  but  the  instinct  for  aesthetic  attack.  The  suscepti- 
bility to  what  is  beautiful  is  far  more  universal  than  some  critics  would 
allow,  usually  because  they  make  their  definition  of  the  beautiful  too 
narrow.  And  it  may  be  soberly  questioned  whether  any  approach 
to  a  man's  personality  is  more  direct  and  searching  than  this.  This 
is  the  reason  why  immoral  art  of  every  kind  is  so  dangerous,  but  It  is 
aiso  the  assurance  that  artistic  action  or  aeation  that  is  dominated 
by  a  moral  or  spiritual  purpose  may  hope  to  be  successful  and  irresisti- 
ble in  the  long  run.  The  capacity  of  sympathy  through  the  {esthetic 
nature  varies  somewhat  with  the  successive  periods  of  life,  but  it  is  not 
absent  from  any.  Probably  it  becomes  most  conspicuous  just  as  youth 
merges  in  maturity — ^just  the  age  at  which  the  deepest  spiritual  im- 
press for  good  or  ill  is  usually  made.  Ought  not  our  system  of  minis- 
terial training  to  recognize  this  fact,  and  make  provision  for  awaken- 
ing and  furnishing  those  faculties  in  the  young  minister  that  will  enable 
him  to  be  effective  in  this  way  with  those  who  are  thus  susceptible? 
Allow  me  two  more  remarks.  One  concerns  the  attitude  of  the 
faculties  of  our  seminaries  to  this  subject.  It  must  be  admitted  that 
the  traditional  atmosphere  of  some  of  these  institutions  is  not  evidently 
favorable  to  lines  of  study  like  those  here  urged.  Whatever  of  reluc- 
tance to  admit  them,  or  even  to  regard  them  as  desirable,  is  probably 
on  the  part  of  those  who  control  the  work  of  instruction.  I  know 
well  how  perplexing  are  the  problems  of  theological  pedagogy  in  these 
days,  and  how  indefinitely  numerous  are  the  demands  put  upon  the 
seminaries  to  adopt  this  or  that  feature  mto  their  curriculum. 
It  would  be  foolish  to  call  for  a  large  apportionment  of  time  or  for 
great  outlays  upon  new  instructors  or  new  apparatus  for  the  presenta- 
tion of  the  topics  of  which  we  have  been  speaking.  But  is  it  too  much 
to  ask  that  the  professors  in  our  seminaries  generally  give  serious  con- 
sideration to  the  question  whether  they  cannot  gradually  do  more  to 
cultivate  and  direct  the  cesthetic  powers  of  their  students,  beginning 
with  perhaps  but  one  experimental  course,  but  taking  pains  that  it 
shall  be  understood  that  this  is  but  one  among  many  that  are  in  mind? 
Is  it  too  much  to  ask  that  in  various  ways  the  treatment  of  established 
subjects  in  the  classrooms  be  made  to  include  due  reference  to  their 
conspicuously  artistic  features?  I  suspect,  for  example,  that  there 
have  been  various  Itmg  courses  in  Church  history  in  which  there  has 
not  been  one  sympathetic  or  illuminating  mention  of  the  extraordi- 
nary influence  in  the  Middle  Ages  that  the  fine  arts  exercised  in  the 
whole  matter  of  popular  religion  or  of  the  equally  extraordinary  influence 
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that  hynmody  has  exerted  in  the  last  two  centuries.  I  suspect,  too, 
that  there  have  heea  courses  in  homiletics  that  have  not  once  brou^ 
out  in  full  the  conspicuous  fact  that  preaching  is  above  all  else  a  piece 
of  literary  and  expressionat  fine  art,  all  the  more  striking  as  such  be- 
cause it  is  so  complex  in  structure.  I  suspect  that  there  have  beea 
whole  courses  of  lectures  on  the  dogmatic  and  philosophical  side  of 
theology  that  have  not  once  brought  out  the  conspicuous  fact  that  whDe 
the  theology  of  the  schools  may  be  fonnal  and  logical  in  its  diaracter, 
that  of  the  people  is  always  instmctive  and  rrally  artistic.  These 
impressions  may  be  unwarranted,  but  if  there  is  any  truth  in  then, 
there  is  a  call  for  a  new  attitude  toward  this  whole  class  of  subjects 
on  the  part  of  theological  faculties.  That  such  subjects  have  not  been 
made  more  of  in  seminaries  is  constantly  charged  to  the  la<l  of  time. 
It  ought  to  be  made  clear  that  it  is  not  due  to  any  lack  of  interest. 

My  other  closing  remark  concerns  the  way  in  which  studies  like 
those  here  advocated  are  brought  before  the  minds  of  students.  I 
believe  that  they  should  usually  be  offered  as  electives,  so  that  takfaig 
them  may  not  be  by  compulsion,  but  as  for  as  possible  con  amore. 
Yet  care  should  be  exercised  that  their  real  importance  and  practical 
value  be  not  misapprehended.  The  danger  about  all  studies  of  this 
class,  especially  when  presented  in  demonstrative  or  "  cultural " 
courses,  is,  that  they  shall  appear  to  the  student  as  more  oitertaming 
than  serious,  more  as  a  diversion  than  as  directly  instructive.  To 
guard  against  misuse,  therefore,  they  should  be  somewhat  explained 
beforehand,  and  great  pains  should  be  taken  at  intervals  in  them  to 
make  plain  their  bearing  upon  practical  ministerial  work.  Tbe 
student  ^o  already  has  a  craving  for  them  will  not  be  slow  to  perceive 
their  importance,  but  help  wiU  be  required  for  vaen  who  have  not  yet 
awakened  to  the  need  of  artistic  information  and  sympathy.  This 
help  should  come  from  various  quarters,  if  possible,  not  altc^ether  from 
whoever  is  deputed  to  give  artistic  instruction,  because  ^m  him  it  will 
seem  to  be  special  pleading.  My  own  experience  is  that  the  average 
student  is  for  from  being  unready  to  appredate  and  appropriate  worit 
in  artistic  directions,  but  his  vague  impressions  and  desires  need  ccxi- 
firmation  and  enlightenment,  so  that  whatever  he  attempts  may  seem 
dignified  and  worthy,  not  a  pastime  or  an  eccentric  crotchet,  but  a 
serious  part  of  his  self-equipment  for  his  life-work. 
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THE  GENERAL  ALUANCE  OF  WORKERS  WITH  BOYS' 

THE  BOY  IN  THE  COUNTRY 
The  Pkobleu  of  the  Countrv  Boy 


When  the  Almighty  created  the  first  man  he  made  the  world  signifi- 
cant; when  he  created  the  first  boy  he  made  it  interesting.  If  mac 
was  molded  from  the  dust  of  the  earth,  the  boy  was  comp>ounded  out 
of  dust  and  electricity.  The  electricity  in  him  constitutes  the  boy- 
problem,  and  this  problem  besets  the  village,  no  less  than  the  dty.  The 
fact,  moreover,  that  two  thirds  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  is  a 
country  population,  i.  e.,  lives  in  communities  of  less  than  eight 
thousand  population,  attaches  special  importance  to  the  problem  of 
the  rural  boy. 

This  boy,  considered  as  a  restless  perplexity  in  breeches,  is  not  essen- 
tially different  from  his  dty  cousin.  Heredity  operates  beyond  the  munic- 
ipal fire-limits,  and  environment  exercises  influence  without  aid  from 
an  arc  light.  The  village  tavern  and  the  dty  saloon  are  twin  devils,  and 
foolish  parmts  are  to  be  found  everywhere.  The^uenVia^l'ana  is  perhaps 
less  flexible  and  alert,  slower  to  choose  and  act,  than  the  pueritia  urbana, 
for  its  world  is  not  so  furiously  a  world  of  motion  as  that  which  beats 
upon  the  sensoriimi  of  the  city  boy.  Its  eye  rests  upon  a  panoramic 
rather  than  a  kinetoscopic  environment.  Also,  it  is  less  socially  adapt- 
able, for  it  has  rubbed  elbows  only  with  other  boys  like  itself,  and  the 
same  kind  of  "  rubbing  "  having  gone  on  now  for  many  generations,  the 
"  elbows  "  are  instinctivdy  familiar  with  one  another.  And  it  is  less 
breathlessly  ambitious,  less  touched  with  the  fever  for  success.  It  is 
unlike  the  city  species,  in  that  it  is  more  acquainted  with  quiet  than  with 
change.  Self-reliant  when  lost  in  the  woods,  the  country  boy  is  awkward 
or  terror-stricken  in  a  crowd;  the  "  Rube  "  is  a  stock  character  in  cur- 
rent drama  comedy.    His  monotonous  environment  fails  to  develop  in 
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him  as  much  institutional  fertility  as  it  does  manual  facility.  He  is  less 
an  inventor  and  supporter  of  dubs  than  his  city  cousin.  His  vitality 
suffers  from  scarcity  of  boyish  avenues  along  which  to  travel;  and  heis, 
in  consequence,  often  an  adult  before  his  time.  Peril  comes  to  thedty 
boy  from  the  eichilaration  of  positive  wrong-domg;  to  the  country  boy 
from  the  drifting  possibilities  of  a  nature  where  the  physical  has  out- 
stripped in  development  the  imaginative  and  idealistic.  The  one  does 
too  many  things  that  are  bad;theotherdoes  not  attempt  oiough  things, 
either  good  or  bad.  You  redeem  the  dty  boy  by  damming  up  the 
sluices  mto  which  his  hfe-currents  ought  not  to  flow;  but  to  save  the 
country  boy,  you  dig  new  channels  into  which  his  surging  strength  can 
be  directed.  Roughly  speaking,  the  country  boy  corresponds  to  an 
earlier  or  tribal  stage  of  social  evolution,  before  the  great  dty  was 
invented;  and  his  defects  are  corrected  by  bringing  to  bear  upcm  him 
predsdy  those  socializing  influences  of  which  the  dty  boy  has  a  surfeit. 
Let  us  hasten  at  this  point  to  disabuse  ourselves  of  a  notion  populariy 
accepted,  the  idea,  viz.,  that  contact  with  nature  has,  ^  se,  a  moral 
significance.  Walking  over  grassy  fields,  finding  song-sparrows' nests, 
and  visiting  the  haunts  of  the  retiring  orchid  —  which  are  possibilities 
in  the  country  boy's  life  —  ought  to  give  him  a  saintward  impulse,  so 
the  nature-study  enthusiast  says.  But  they  do  not.  Even  when  the 
country  boy  does  have  toward  nature  that  contemptuous  ignorance 
begotten  of  familiarity,  he  receives  from  her  little  if  any  moral  dynamic 
A  badly  started  boy  goes  to  the  bad  as  readily  in  a  sequestered  valley 
as  in  a  turbulent  metropolis.  Suppose  one  hundred  thousand  children 
in  Chicago  cannot  tell  a  daisy  from  a  violet,  as  has  been  claimed;  tbey 
are  not  more  likely  to  cheat  in  examinations  on  that  account.  And 
when  you  have  transplanted  them  into  the  country  and  filled  them  with 
flower-lore,  you  have  but  taught  them  flowers,  and  flowers  are  not  ethics. 
In  one  of  the  prettiest  villages  of  Maine,  a  hill  top  town  commanding  a 
view  of  the  Presidential  Range  of  the  White  Mountains,  it  was  discovered 
that  definite  influences  were  corrupting  the  morals  of  the  boys.  At 
length  the  source  of  the  infection  was  unearthed,  and  behold!  in  this 
quiet  town  a  full-fledged  academy  of  sin  was  holding  regular  sessi<xi5 
under  the  leadership  of  a- foul-minded  but  masterful  boy.  A  group  of 
lads  at  the  age  when  the  gang-spirit  was  dominant  had  been  organized 
with  all  the  delidous  accompaniments  of  a  secret  sodety  to  leam  "  the 
things  a  fellow  ought  to  know  to  be  a  man."  Smoking,  profanity,  and 
obscene  stories  were  not  the  worst  courses  in  the  curricuhmn  of  this 
"  Fagin's  school."  In  a  community  where  every  prospect  pleased, 
only  the  boys  were  vile.    This  dark  picture,  however,  ought  not  to  be 
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left  unrelieved.  The  salvation  of  a  boy  consists  in  the  right  satisfaction 
of  his  interests,  and  when  a  "  gang  "  is  wisely  "  chaperoned  "  (to  use 
a  word  of  Dr.  Forbush's),  its  acquisitive  and  competitive  activities  find 
in  the  world  of  nature  a  rich  exploitable  field.  Uodei  such  circum- 
stances, the  country  boy  begins  to  enjoy  his  advantage  of  contact  with 
nature.    But,  alas!  how  rarely  does  the  gang  find  its  "  chaperon  "! 

The  most  alarming  feature  of  the  country  boy  problem  is  that  for  the 
most  part  it  is  as  yet  a  prcAlem  unattacked.  The  city  boy  has  long 
been  the  object  of  study  and  reforming  endeavor.  His  psychology, 
physiology,  sociology,  and  soteriology  have  been  pretty  well  worked  out. 
It  really  is  a  privilege  to  be  a  bad  boy  in  a  city  nowadays.  The  candi- 
date for  redemptive  work  has  so  much  done  for  him  by  countless 
philanthropic  agencies,  that  the  perplexity  must  be,  forsooth!  to  decide 
by  which  particular  means  he  will  let  himself  be  "  rescued."  With  the 
country  boy,  on  the  other  hand,  all  is  different.  He  has  neither  been 
systematically  studied  nor  has  altruistic  enthusiasm  annexed  him  to  its 
province.  For  him  there  are  no  tmys'  dubs,  gymnasiums,  game  centers, 
free  baths,  juvenile  libraries,  social  settlements,  or  trade  schools.  For 
him  exists  no  wealthy  patron  who  will  outdo  Providence  in  generosity  — 
for  the  gifts  of  Providence  are  limited  by  ■wisdom.  For  him  there  is  none 
of  the'proud  glamour  accompanying  the  consciousness  that  he  is  a  "cata- 
logued case."  Because  his  needs  are  not  as  sensational  as  those  of  the 
city  boy,  the  morally  backward  boy  in  the  rural  town  has  been  left  to 
feel  that  society  never  cares  for  him  until  he  has  broken  some  law,  and 
then  he  experiences  in  the  policeman  or  constable  only  her  severe  and 
punishing  hand.  "  For  many  years,"  writes  Mr.  Riis, "  grass  has  been 
considned  sacred  in  New  York  city;  only  recently  have  boys  begun  to 
be  so  ccHisidered."  The  towns  are  slower  than  the  metropolis;  the 
majority  of  them  neglect  both  grass  and  boys,  and  even  the  most  pro- 
gressive communities  spend  more  money  printing  signs  for  the  protection 
of  the  greensward  than  they  invest  in  conscious  ministry  to  their  coming 
young  men.  But  the  inertia  of  evoi  our  dar«levil  American  optimism 
will  ere  k»ig  be  roused  and  broken;  the  advancing  army  of  social 
progress  will  not  dare  to  leave  this  unreduced  fortress  of  the  country  boy 
threatening  its  rear;  around  the  rural  lad,  as  well  as  roimd  the  city  lad, 
must  be  flung  the  arms  of  a  wise  and  upbuilding  friendliness. 

The  "  promoter  "  is  a  newly  evolved  functionary  in  the  industrial 
world  who  has  quickly  justified  his  existence.  He  is  the  individual 
who  builds  money-power  into  corporations,  who  organizes  finuidal 
elemats  into  a  unified,  working  aggregate.  Something  or  some  person 
must  be  found  capable  of  fulfilling  the  "  promoter  "  function  for  the 
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boy-power  of  our  country  towns.  There  are  agencies  already  on  the 
field,  to  be  sure,  but  they  are  not  coping  with  the  problem.  Either  new 
agencies  must  be  devised,  or  else  the  now-existing  agencies  must  be 
increased  in  efficiency. 

Always  the  home  is  the  mainstay  of  hope.  But  the  boy  who  possesses 
the  right  kind  of  Christian  home  is  not  part  of  the  boy  problem,  and 
the  boy  who  makes  the  problem  is  generally  one  who  has  no  "  home," 
in  the  spiritual  sense  of  the  term,  and  often  none  in  the  material  sense. 
What  shall  be  dtme  for  the  homeless  boy,  and  who  will  do  it? 

Why  should  not  the  school  building  in  our  towns  be  generally  appro- 
priated as  a  boys'  rendezvous  ?  In  each  village,  let  a  system  of  self- 
governing  clubs  be  organized  with  athletic,  chivalric,  patriotic,  parlia- 
mentary, or  social  interests,  adapted  to  various  ages  and  susceptible  to 
the  impetus  of  competition.  Each  club  will  be  under  the  supervisi<n 
of  an  adult,  mature  enough  to  hold  before  the  boys'  minds  unyielding 
ideals  of  manly  hving,  but  young  enough  to  understand  and  forgive 
recurring  neglects  of  such  ideals.  These  club  leaders  will  naturally 
meet  from  time  to  time  for  conference  with  the  general  superintendent, 
who  will  bean  interested  dtizen,  a  teacher,  or,  least  desirably,  a  minister. 
In  these  dubs,  the  country  boy  will  be  fii^t  of  all  socialized.  He  will 
mjoy,  also,  the  rich  gains  following  upon  supervised  athletics,  and  mean- 
while, and  quiedy,  the  companionship  of  noble  standards  is  molding 
him  into  their  image. 
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Every  person  who  conies  into  intimate  contact  with  boys,  whether 
as  parent,  teacher,  or  friend,  realizes  the  truth,  emphasized  in  Guiick's 
"  Studies  of  Adolescence,"  the  "  spontaneous  tendency  of  boys  in  pubes- 
cent years  to  develop  social  and  political  organizations."  Mr.  Sheldon, 
in  "  The  Institutional  Activities  of  American  Children,"  shows  that 
the  toidency  to  spontaneously  imitate  every  form  of  adult  organization 
is  manifest  before  the  age  of  ten,  and  that  only  about  thirty  per  cent  of  the 
large  number  of  children  whom  he  observed  had  not  belonged  to  some 
such  organization.  After  ten,  the  boys  cease  to  imitate  adult  societies, 
and  tend  to  form  social  units  characteristic  of  the  lower  stages  of  evolu- 
tion, pirates,  robbers,  soldiers,  savages,  where  the  strongest  and  boldest 
is  the  leader.  At  this  point  is  found  the  danger  of  this  instinctive  ten- 
dency. President  Hall  says:  "  Especially  in  dty  life,  the  boy  isdivorced 
from  the  steadying  laws  of  recapitulation  which  insure  emergence  in  due 
season  into  a  higher  state,  and  so  is  all  the  more  plastic,  helpless,  dis- 
oriented, and  m  need  of  succor.  In  decadent  country  communities, 
with  fewer  and  feebler  offspring,  with  lax  notions  of  parental  disciplbe, 
such  associations  often  break  out  in  hoodliunism,  and  in  many  unsettled 
portions  of  the  country  a  semi-savage  state  of  society  results.  Under 
all  circumstances  the  boys  left  to  themselves  tend  to  disorder  and  trival- 
ity.  Hence,  in  large  part,  comes  the  immeasurable  waste  of  adolescent 
Ufe." 

These  are  the  facts.  What  is  now  proposed  as  a  remedy?  Presi- 
dent Hall  says'.  "  All  social  Ufe  should  be  organized  about  youth  like 
placenta,  and  should  restore,  if  possible,  all  the  lost  phyletic  elements 
that  are  needful,  while  adult  leaders  should  strive  to  ripen  that  deep  and 
iastmg  friendship  which  the  young  so  readily  develop,  with  Ufelong  and 
enthusiastic  gratitude  for  those  that  really  serve  them.  Every  adolescent 
boy  ought  to  belong  to  some  club  or  society  marked  by  such  secrecy  as 
is  compatible  with  safety.  Something  esoteric,  mysterious,  a  symboUc 
badge,  countersign,  a  lodge  and  its  equipment,  and  perhaps  other  thbgs 
ornied  in  common,  give  a  real  basis  for  comradeship,  and  cultivate 
a  peculiar  form  of  group-honor.  The  prime  purpose  which  should 
determine  every  choice  of  matter  and  method  is  moral,  viz.  so  to  direct 
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mtelligence  and  will  as  to  secure  the  largest  measure  of  social  service, 
advance  altruism,  reduce  selfishness,  and  thus  advance  the  hi|^er 
cosmic  order.  Youth  loves  combat.  Its  very  best  safeguard  and  iis 
highest  ideal  is  honor,  and  this  has  its  best  ezpressicm  in  what  may  be 
called  the  ethnic  Bible  of  the  Saxon  race  in  its  adolescent  stage,  the 
literature  of  chivalry.  I  am  convinced  that  there  is  nothing  more  whole- 
some for  the  material  of  English  study  than  that  of  the  early  mjrthic 
period  in  Western  Europe.  I  refer  to  the  literature  of  the  Arthuriad 
and  the  Sangrail.  We  have  here  a  vast  body  of  ethical  material,  char- 
acters that  are  almost  colossal  in  their  proportions,  incidents  thrilling 
and  dramatic  to  a  degree  that  stirs  the  blood  and  thrills  the  nerves.  It 
teaches  the  highest  reverence  for  womanhood,  piety,  valor,  loyalty, 
courage,  munificence,  justice,  and  obedience.  The  very  life-blood  of 
chivalry  is  heftjism." 

This  is  the  ideal  remedy  proposed.  Twelve  years  ago.  Dr.  Forfoush 
began  a  practical  experiment  at  realizing  this  ideal,  and  President  Hall 
says,  "  This  idealized  court  of  Ring  Arthur  is  the  v^  best  form  lot 
this  age."  It  is  interesting  to  know  that  others,  unconscious  of  what 
Dr.  Forbush  has  already  so  well  done,  have  had  visions  of  a  similar 
woi^,  and  made  some  progress  towards  realization.  Only  the  other 
day  a  letter  came  into  my  hands,  from  a  clergyman  in  Chicago,  who  had 
almost  worked  out  a  practical  scheme  before  he  learned  of  the  Kni^ts 
of  King  Arthur.  In  England,  Dr.  Paton  has  evolved  the  "  Boys'  life 
Brigade,"  in  which  he  endeavors  to  teach  boys  to  develop,  relieve,  and 
save  life,  rather  than  to  destroy,  which  is  the  tendency,  at  least  in  the 
various  forms  of  military  organizations.  Out  of  this.  Dr.  Fattm  had 
come  to  propose  a  "  Court  of  Honor,"  which  woidd  seek  to  develop  the 
highest  Ufe  and  aspiration  in  the  heart  of  the  boys.  These  and  various 
other  attempts  to  the  same  end  show  us  so  dearly  that  the  prophecy  trf 
the  reign  of  Arthur  is  being  realized  in  our  time.  Many  of  these 
workers  are  now  allying  themselves  with  the  Knights. 

But  now  comes  the  practical  question.  How  does  the  chivalric  idea 
work  out  in  practice?  For  reply,  I  will  give  you  some  illustratioos 
taken  from  the  records  of  our  Castles.  The  oldest  living  Castle  is 
Roseville  No.  44,  in  Newark,  New  Jersey.  The  leader  is  a  lady.  F« 
nearly  nine  years  she  has  been  working  with  the  boys  who  have 
successively  come  under  her  influence.  By  means  of  drills  of  various 
kinds,  and  with  games,  the  boys  have  been  attracted  to  the  meetings. 
They  have  helped  buy  a  carpet  for  the  church,  and  now  arc  at  work 
on  the  mortgage.  Cake  and  cream  have  frequently  been  enjoyed. 
The  object,  "  Boys  for  Christ,'.'  has  ever  been  kept  in  view,  and  tact- 
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fully  a  word  has  now  and  then  been  spoken.  Miss  Jones  writes,  "  It  is 
difficult  to  measure  the  growth  of  character.  But  I  believe  no  good 
influence  has  been  lost.  I  have  seen  the  boys  made  purer  by  meeting 
together  as  a  K.  O.  K.  A." 

A  Baptist  minister  in  Na^ville,  Tennessee,  writes,  "  I  do  very  little 
preaching  to  the  boys.  I  think  the  best  thing  is  to  tie  them  to  the  church 
and  myself,  and  let  them  feel  that  about  the  church  may  be  found  the 
most  wholesome  life  for  a  boy.  I  am  aiming  at  forming  a  bond,  rather 
than  piling  up  statistics  as  to  how  many  moral  lessons  I  swathed  them 
with.  I  believe  this  course  was  amply  justified  when,  at  the  close  of  a  ■ 
special  series  of  meetings  which  I  myself  conducted,  and  in  which  I 
asked  the  special  sympathy  and  support  of  the  Castle,  fourteen  of  the 
membof  united  with  the  church.  But  that  is  not  all.  We  supported 
a  boy  in  school  last  year,  furnishing  him  also  with  books.  We  believe 
in  the  K.  O.  E.  A.  and  wish  it  many  summers." 

Another  pastor,  in  a  town  where  all  the  influences  are  opposed  to 
church  memboship,  and  in  a  church  which  had  never  had  a  male  under 
twtnty-ttie  unite  with  it,  after  three  years  of  work,  saw  four  of  the  boys 
take  their  positions  at  the  altar,  one  of  whom  afterwards  entered  the 
Divinity  School,  and  will  shortly  be  ordained  as  pastor  of  a  large  church. 
Another  of  the  group  has  been  for  four  years  superintendent  of  the  Sun- 
day school.    These  results  were  accomplished  in  the  face  of  ridicule. 


Ministers  and  teachers  all  over  the  country  confess  that  with  the 
Castle  they  are  able  effectively  to  reach  boys  who  could  not  be  touched 
by  the  Sunday  school,  or  any  form  of  young  people's  religious  organiza- 
titms. 

In  a  little  town  of  northern  Vermont,  where  the  boys  were  notori- 
ously vu^r,  obscene,  and  impure,  the  Baptist  and  Congregational  pas- 
tors imited  and  formed  a  Castle.  In  less  than  a  year  the  influence 
of  that  little  group  of  lads  had  almost  purified  the  entire  boy-life. 
Cigarette-smoking  ceased.  Profanity  was  seldom  heard.  Impurity 
was  driven  out  of  sight.  So  ^eat  was  the  tnmsfmmation,  that  business 
men  oa  the  street  commented  upon  the  fact,  and  showed  their  ap- 
preciation of  the  wonderful  work  by  receptions  to  the  members  of  the 
Castle,  these  unexpected  attentions  serving  still  further  to  increase  the 
good  influence  of  the  order. 
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The  civic  ideals  of  any  nation  are  greatly  influenced  by  the  geo- 
graphic conditions  of  the  territory  inhabited  by  that  nation.  Guyot  says 
that  because  of  the  continental  structure  of  Asia,  the  dvihzation  of  the 
'  races  on  that  continent  became  arrested  in  their  development.  The 
dvic  ideals  of  its  races  are  archaic;  they  reached  a  stable  equilibrium 
centuries  ago,  and  are  hopelessly  ineffectual  from  progress.  With 
Europe  the  case  is  diffo'ent.  For  its  physical  features,  including  so  many 
peninsulas  well  guarded  by  mountain  barriers,  yet  permitting  easy  inter- 
course by  water,  make  it  "  specially  fitted  to  foster  the  formatioii  of 
distinct  nationalities,  each  developing  in  a  special  directi<»i."  It 
supports  strongly  centralized  governments  or  monarchies,  in  which 
poUtical  individualism  and  a  spirit  of  altruism  could  have  but  little  play. 

But  for  America,  particularly  in  the  "  noble  domain  of  the  United 
States,"  thegeographerclaimsagrandfunction.  This  country,  because 
of  its  extraordinary  wealth  of  resources  and  physical  features  (great 
reaches  of  country  interlaced  by  navigable  rivers  with  no  serious  moun- 
tain barriers),  tends  to  create  mutual  interests  among  all  the  peoples  who 
come  here,  fosters  internal  commerce,  unites  rather  than  separates 
peoples,  and  checks  the  formation  of  local  nationaUties.  America  is 
therefore  the  Amalgamator  of  races,  the  continent  of  altruistic  democ- 
racy. 

Thus,  unavoidably,  are  bred  dvic  ideals  differing  from  those  of  other 
nations,  and  vastly  more  complicated  for  the  individual  dtizoi,  and 
dem^tding  a  higher  degree  of  political  Intelligence.  Into  these  dvic 
ideals,  the  youth  of  our  country  must  be  most  carefully  inducted.  The 
task  is  herculean,  and  all  the  more  so  because  of  the  unique  structure 
and  composition  of  the  national  government.  In  a  great  nation  com- 
posed as  this  is  of  a  number  of  small  nations,  the  prindple  of  local 
autonomy  and  state  sovereignty  necessarily  clashes  with  the  prindple  of 
a  centralized  government  at  Washington.  To  insure  siuvival  and  strong 
growth,  our  youth  must  be  prepared  to  participate  intelligently,  loyaUy, 
unselfishly,  and  honestly  in  the  struggle  between  these  two  prindples. 
But  how  shall  this  be  done?  The  educators  of  youth  have  an  extraM'- 
dinarily  difficult  task  on  hand,  and  unfortunately  the  pedagogy  of  the 
subject  is  not  yet  worked  out.    The  teaching  of  a  very  intricate  subjea 
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is  further  complicated  by  the  necessity  of  considering  the  laws  of  mental 
growth  and  the  nature  of  the  youthful  mind  as  it  passes  rapidly  through 
the  various  phases  of  its  development.  Perhaps  we  shall  eventually 
devise  a  scheme  for  teaching  civics,  based  on  the  historic  order  of  devel- 
opment of  governmental  machinery,  leading  from  the  simple  one-man 
power  of  primitive  man,  up  through  a  simple  democracy  like  that  of  the 
Indian  tribes,  to  the  more  complicated  intertribal  relations,  not  yet 
representative  in  form,  shown  in  the  stories  of  Siegfried,  Ulysses,  etc., 
on  to  the  feudal  system  and  then  to  colonial  government,  where  the 
principle  of  representation  becomes  a  necessity,  and  following  this  by 
village  or  county  organization,  finishing  up  with  municipal  government. 
Such  a  scheme  certainly  opens  up  a  field  of  great  promise  and  of  lu- 
bounded  research  and  work  for  framers  of  courses  of  studyl 

The  American  boy,  then,  and  the  American  girl  too  must  from  Uie 
very  start  be  made  acquainted  in  one  way  or  another  with  American 
dvic  ideals,  and,  what  is  more,  they  should  have  early  experience  in 
devising  laws  and  ordinances  for  self-government,  as  well  as  practice  in 
obeying  and  enforcing  the  same.  While  this  is  of  special  importance, 
because  of  our  republican  form  of  government,  it  is  also  an  essential  in 
the  development  of  the  kind  of  character  needed  by  American  youth. 
In  this  country,  we  feel  the  necessity  of  appealing  to  the  individual's 
own  will  in  order  really  to  govern  him.  We  see  that  "self-government 
makes  a  man  strong  and  fit  for  life,  while  wiU,  coercion,  or  government 
from  without  renders  him  unfit  for  self -regulation."  Wise  government 
of  our  youth,  that  is,  a  government  in  which  they  themselves  may  really 
participate,  will  tend  to  establish  habits  of  self-control,  obedience  to  law, 
and  thoughlfulness  of  others'  welfare.  Is  it  not  therefore,  both  absurd 
and  wrong  to  rear  the  future  citizens  of  a  representative  government 
under  a  fonn  of  school  government  which  is  little  better  than  despotism 
(for  where  in  the  world  is  there  a  more  arhitary  rule  than  is  shown  in  the 
school-rooms  in  which  young  Americans  spend  so  many  of  the  forma- 
tive years  of  their  lives?) — a  despotism  which  at  least  has  too  often 
failed  as  utterly  as  any  despotism  can  &iil  to  develop  in  the  individual 
that  rational  sense  of  responsibility  for  himself  and  for  others  which  is 
one  very  important  safeguard  of  democratic  institutions  P 

Each  school  then,  and  we  may  say,  club  or  other  similar  organization, 
may  profitably  seek  to  provide  not  only  an  object-lesson  in  the  forms  of 
government,  but  actual  practice  in  exercising  the  rights  and  duties  of 
citizenship.  Sporadic  attempts  m  this  direcdon  have  made  their  way  . 
from  time  to  time  to  public  notice,  coming  generally  from  some  college, 
like,  for  instance,  the  once  far-famed  Amherst  plan,  but  it  was  not  until 
the  valuable  lesson  taught  by  the  George  Junior  Republic,  and  by  the 
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splendidly  conceived  idea  of  the  school  dty,  that  the  movement  for 
actual  participation  in  government  came  to  be  established  on  a  substan- 
tial and  permanent  basis. 

It  is  to  the  school  city  in  particular  that  youi  attention  is  invited,  as 
being  in  many  respects  the  best  type  of  junior  represaitative  government 
tor  both  schools  and  clubs,  and  as  best  illustrating  our  topic,  "  The 
Civic  Idea  in  Work  with  Boys."  Devised  by  Mr.  Wilson  L.  Gill  now 
living  m  Germantown,  Pennsylvania,  it  has  steadily  made  its  way  into 
hundreds  of  places  in  both  hemispheres,  and  lately  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation of  Philadelphia  has  adopted  it  as  an  essential  feature  of  schod 
administration  in  that  city,  as  indeed  Cuba  had  dcxie  three  years  ago- 
Through  the  various  departmoits  and  activities  of  this  organizatioD,  the 
entire  aim  is  to  build  up  healthy  civic  ideals  and  to  afford  [»«ctice  in 
carrying  them  out,  and  to  effect  this,  the  genius  and  resources  both  of 
pupils  and  faculty  are  taxed  to  the  utmost.  Summarizing,  then,  the 
underlying  purposes  of  this  politico-social  educational  organization,  and 
noting  that  the  educational  principle  involved  throughout  is,  invariably, 
"  learning  by  doing,"  we  may   say  that  it  is    admirably  adapted — 

1.  To  make  boys  and  girls  acquainted  with  the  practical  working 
of  the  political  machinery  of  representative  government. 

2.  To  train  them  in  the  actual  use  of  the  ballot  as  a  means  for  really 
modifying  their  environment,  thus  establishing  their  confidence  in  and 
respea  for  this  instrument  for  recording  the  popular  will. 

3.  To  develop  the  idea  of  social  service  and  responsibility,  as  well 
as  to  inculcate  a  lofty  dvic  spirit. 

The  theory  of  govemmoit  and  the  complexity  of  administrative 
machinery  cannot  begin  to  be  appreciated  by  our  citizens  unless  they 
receive  much  practical  training.  Text-book  study  is  asttmishingly  inade- 
quate. Come  face  to  face  with  any  phase  of  political  or  govemmmtal 
procedure,  and  see  if  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  describe  step  by  st^  the 
modus  operandi  of  carrying  it  into  execution.  It  is  small  wcoider  that  a 
population  so  inadequately  trained  as  ours  can  be  easily  duped  or  its 
will  thwarted  and  its  ballot  rendered  powerless  by  unscrupulous  pditi- 
dans.  It  is  not  remarkable,  either,  that  with  many  people  confidence 
in  the  value  of  the  ballot  has  been  weakened.  But  let  a  generatioD  at 
two  of  our  young  people  come  up  through  a  system  where  day  after  day 
they  find  that  their  ballots  do  amount  to  stmiething,  and  are  omtinually 
modifying  their  environment,  and  they  will  not  be  so  likely  to  say,  when 
they  reach  the  age  of  twenty-(Hie,  and  are  called  on  to  partidpate  In  die 
govemm^t  of  the  nation,  "  What  is  the  use  of  voting?  We  cando 
nothing.  It  is  all  cut  and  dried  for  us,  and  everything  predetermined  hy 
bosses  and  manipulators  before  we  can  get  into  the  voting-booth." 
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A  CouNTSY  School  and  Caup  tor  City  Boys 

MR.  EDWAKD  A.  BENNER 

FKINCEFAI.  WSLLESLEV  SCBOOL  FOK  B0¥3,  WELLBSIXy,  HASSACHtrSETTS 

In  offering  the  present  paper  I  nish  to  be  understood  as  giving  the 
results  of  my  own  experience,  and  I  do  not  desire  to  appear  as  an  advo- 
cate of  a  special  plan  of  an  education  v^ch,  under  other  conditions  and 
in  other  hands,  might  fail  to  realize  as  much  good  as  the  present  in- 
stance may  seem  to  indicate. 

The  Wellesley  Camp  was  undertaken  seven  years  ago.  on  Lake 
Wentworth,  in  New  Hampshire,  and  is  now  permanently  settled  on 
the  east  diorc  of  Ossipee  Lake,  in  New  Hampshire.  Nowhere  has 
nature  a  greater  charm,  nor  anywhere  are  her  features  more  inspiring 
than  here  where  woods,  a  level  expanse  of  water,  the  mountains  and 
the  plain,  constitute  the  perfection  of  natural  beauty  and  offer  a  per- 
manent inspiration  and  joy  to  the  mind.  The  contrast  of  such  semes 
with  the  dungeon  life  of  the  dty  is  very  impressive  upon  the  mind  of 
a  boy.    He  never  saw  before,  it  may  be,  so  wide  a  sky. 

The  Wellesley  Camp  has  always  required  of  the  campers  a  certain 
amount  of  work.  Life  is  reduced  to  simple  elements.  There  we  can- 
not press  a  button  and  have  a  machine  do  the  rest.  We  do  not  think 
it  well  to  have  an  Ethiopian  in  a  white  su't  wait  upon  the  whims  of 
the  boys.  Under  tactful  and  inspiring  men,  boys  love  to  work,  and 
the  instances  arc  rare  in  which  they  do  not  submit  to  it  willingly.  The 
rooms  must  be  swept,  the  verandas  kept  clear,  the  grounds  policed 
and  improved,  the  wood  cut  and  brought,  water  carried  perhaps  from 
the  spring,  vegetables  prepared  for  the  cook,  tables  waited  upon, 
boats  calked  and  painted,  a  fiag-staff  cut  and  trimmed.  The  Welles- 
ley campers  do  all  these  things,  and  they  like  it. 

In  educating  resourceful  men,  nothing  has  ever  taken  the  place 
of  the  fann.  We  imitate  it  feebly  in  our  sloyd  schools,  basketry,  pyrog- 
niphy,  arts  and  crafts  devices;  but  it  was  nature  and  the  farm  that 
made  the  men.  No  system  of  heroic  play  like  basket-ball  or  football 
can  equally  discipline  the  spirit.  Men  and  boys  grow  strong  by  the 
subniission  of  the  soul  to  dif&cult  and  sometimes  hateful  labor.  A 
camp  and  a  school,  too,  if  possible  should  so  instruct  boys  that  they 
would  feel  it  a  point  of  hmior  to  attack  any  kind  of  necessary  work. 
Does  anybody  remember  Xoiophon's  story  of  the  Anabasis,  and  the 
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joyous  leadership  of  the  Young  Pretender?  There  is  in  it  a  passage 
that  is  fine  for  every  boy  to  dig  out  of  the  Greek  by  himself.  It  is 
where  Cyrus's  wagons  stu<±  in  the  mud.  When  he  saw  the  trocfts 
working  too  leisurely  to  extricate  them,  he  turned  as  in  rage,  and  com- 
manded the  proudest  nobles  about  him  to  get  the  wagons  out.  Here, 
says  Xenophon,  was  a  diance  to  sec  discipline.  Tearing  off  their 
splendid  cloaks  where  each  man  stood,  they  hurled  themselves  in  their 
rich  garments  down  the  incline  as  one  would  run  for  victory;  and, 
leaping  with  their  chains  and  bracelets  into  the  mud,  lifted  and  lugged 
the  wagons  out.  That  should  be  the  spirit  of  our  well-bom  and  hi^- 
bred  American  boys. 

In  all  discussions  of  the  deterioration  of  American  dtizenship 
through  the  immigration  of  undesirable  foreigners,  we  are  assxired 
that  our  American  ideals  in  education,  business,  and  social  life  are 
able  to  assimilate  and  redeem  this  vast  mass  of  strangers.  Not  Ameri- 
can ideals  alone,  but  change  of  climate  and  soil  and  the  necessity  of 
adapting  themselves  to  new  conditions  so  that  they  may  earn  a  ItT/ing, 
produce  such  a  mighty  renewal  in  these  foreigners  who  come  to  us. 
Change  of  scene  in  the  limits  of  our  own  country  has  done  the  same 
for  the  sons  and  daughters  of  the  East,  who  have  made  tfaetr  homes 
in  the  middle  or  far  West.  Any  family  or  race,  kept  for  many  genera- 
tions in  the  cradle  of  its  origin,  inevitably  declines.  Our  own  people 
are  kept  progressive  and  vital  largely  by  the  mingling  of  elements 
widely  separated  in  locality  and  manners.  A  given  brand  of  wheat 
or  potatoes  will  yield  satisfactory  crops  in  a  given  bcaUty  for  a  series 
of  years,  and  then  the  seed  will  run  out.  The  same  grain  or  tuber, 
transplanted  to  a  different  locality,  will  often  produce  beyond  belief. 
The  analogy  is  significant.  Physicians  employ  the  fact  when  they 
send  sick  people  to  California  "  for  a  change  of  air."  But  who  rea- 
lizes that  the  same  "  change  of  air  "  may  be  of  inestimable  value  to 
young  persons  during  their  period  of  growth  ? 

The  chief  result  of  the  change  physically  seemed  to  be  a  great  in- 
crease of  vitality.  They  seemed  more  alive  than  when  they  came, 
abler  to  do  things,  more  willing  to  attack  a  difficult  labor.  This  im- 
provement was  especially  marked  in  the  case  of  one  or  two  dehcate 
boys.  One,  for  example,  was  so  frail  that  his  mother  had  hardly  per- 
mitted him  to  draw  a  deep  breath,  lest  some  injury  should  result. 
He  became  so  rugged  that  after  a  few  weeks  he  was  able  to  dance  up  and 
down  the  five-mile  cUmb  of  Chocorua,  ten  miles  in  all,  like  a  moun- 
tain goat. 

But  the  most  significant  result  of   this  close  oHitact  with  nature 
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is  a  moral  one.  The  whole  scheme  seems  to  make  the  boys  more 
serious  and  more  manly.  The  appeal  to  justice  and  honor  comes 
closer  to  them  than  it  did  before.  To  sit  by  a  little  camp-fire  and 
view  the  immeasurable  darkness  around  and  above;  to  be  within  a 
forest  where  one  might  be  lost;  to  see  the  spread  of  deep,  engulfing 
water;  to  feel  the  vast  solitude  aiound,  all  these  make  a  boy  feel  his 
insignificance,  and  nothing  is  better  for  a  boy.  Especially  is  this  true 
of  the  city  boy,  who  is  too  apt  to  consider  himself  the  model  and  cyno- 
sure of  the  world. 

The  studies  are  arranged  so  that  the  afternoons  can  be  given  up 
to  out-door  occu[>ation.  Rowing  or  sailing  with  the  masters,  a  great 
variety  of  excursions  by  boat  or  afoot,  mountain-climbing,  and  occa- 
sional coaching  trips,  diversified  by  the  various  games  on  the  play- 
ground, form  the  diversions  of  the  boys.  To  build  a  camp-fire  in  a 
big  stone  oven,  to  cook  potatoes  in  it,  are  among  the  supreme  joys  of 
boys  13  and  14  years  old  and  under. 

The  condition  most  favorable  for  study  and  for  growth  is  the  silence, 
and  the  absence  of  artificial  distractions.  In  the  wilderness  of  the 
great  Ossipee  there  are  no  footlights  and  no  kinematoscopes.  The 
"  elevated  "  no  longer  thunders  its  din  into  your  ears,  and  the  rare 
whistle  of  the  locomotive  is  faint  and  far.  No  discord  enters  to  mar 
the  sweet  sights  and  sounds  of  nature.  The  din  and  excitement  of 
the  city  bear  hard  upon  children,  although  they  often  appear  to  pass 
unnoticed  by  them. 

The  excitements  of  dty  life  are  indurating  to  the  intellect  and  the 
disposition.  No  child  can  steadily  do  his  best  whra  subjected  to  their 
influence,  and  positive  injury  is  likely  to  result  unless  rehef  and  pro- 
tection are  afforded  them. 

The  simple  life  is  needed  most  of  all  by  children  to  produce  calm- 
ness of  nerve  and  poise  of  character.  The  decisions  of  the  mind  are 
clearer  amid  simple  conditions.  The  greatest  hope  of  dty-bred  chll- 
drrai  is  to  give  them  deep  drafts  of  country  life;  to  engage  their  activi- 
ties in  the  labors  incident  to  it,  and  to  give  them  free  scope  and  en- 
couragement in  the  observations  and  studies  of  nature. 
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HR.  WILLIAM  C.  LANGDON 

PRATT  INVri'i'  U  TE,  BBOOKLIK,     NSW   VOBK 

The  Juvenile  City  League  is  an  organization  of  street-boys  in  New 
York  City  with  the  purpose  of  training  them  toward  a  tr\ie  attitude  of 
dtizen^p.  It  does  this  by  getting  them  to  look  out  for  such  simf^ 
matters  in  connectiCHi  with  the  dty  departments  as  are  apprt^^iate 
for  boys  living  in  a  dty;  for  example,  keeping  their  streets  dean;  the 
removal  of  dead  cats  and  dogs;  the  waste  of  water  at  the  faucets  in 
the  tenement  hallway  sinks;  miscellaneous  spitting;  the  proper  sqxura- 
tion  and  disposal  of  garbage,  ashes,  and  rubbish. 

The  work  was  started  in  June,  1903,  in  a  district  of  the  West  Side 
of  the  borough  of  Manhattan  (New  York  proper).  It  origioaled 
with  Miss  Catherine  S.  Leverich,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Streets  of  the  Woman's  Munidpal  League  of  New  York.  She  has 
raised  the  money  for  the  work,  and  in  fact  has  personally  cwtiibuted 
most  of  it  herself.  The  speaker  has  been  in  charge  of  the  wwk  as 
its  daector,  having  the  assistance,  at  various  times,  of  from  one  to 
four  workers  in  each  of  the  league's  four  districts. 

Miss  Leverich  got  her  idea  for  the  league  from  Colonel  George  £. 
Waring,  who  instituted  dubs  amongst  the  children  of  New  York  to 
interest  and  guide  them  in  hdping  to  keep  the  streets  clean.  "Tbt 
idea  of  the  present  league  at  the  start  was  to  revive  these  street-dean- 
mg  dubs  with  the  development  of  enlarging  the  scope  of  the  w^h^  to 
include  matters  concemmg  other  dty  departments, — the  board  trf 
health,  the  department  of  tenement-houses,  of  water,  of  charities, 
as  well  as  the  department  of  street-cleaning.  The  question  was, 
How  can  the  boys  of  New  York  be  brought  to  look  at  dvic  duties 
from  the  right  point  of  view — that  of  domg  them — and  to  feel  thai 
the  dty  is  a  great  home  community  and  business  firm,  in  whidi,  wboi 
they  reach  the  proper  age,  they  will  be  partners;  that,  taken  litoaily, 
they  are  to  be  members  of  the  corporation  of  the  dty  of  New  York. 
In  answer,  the  Juvenile  City  League  set  itself  to  work  out  by  ezp«i- 
ment  sudi  a  scheme  of  dvic  work  for  the  boys  of  New  York  City  as 
might  be  wholesome  in  character  and  adaptable  to  the  varying  au- 
ditions— local,  financial,  radal — of  the  different  nei^bwhoods  in  ill 
the  five  boroughs  of  Greater  New  York. 

The  athletic  Ufe  is  the  boy's  normal  state  of  existoice.    Tlie  proper 
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purpose  of  the  league,  therefore,  is  not  to  make  of  its  members  ab- 
sorbed little  civic  specialists,  but  to  make  the  boy's  natural  athletic 
life  develop  into  good  citizenship.  The  league  has  spent  much  of 
its  time  and  energy  in  athletics.  Baseball,  basket>ball,  and  boxing 
have  predominated.  For  example,  last  summer  we  had  a  regular 
baseball  league  organized,  which  played  off  a  series  of  sixty-four  games. 
EacK  team  represented  one  block.  Each  block  had  to  sign  its  players, 
and  professional  regulations  were  pretty  closely  adhered  to.  At  &rst 
the  games  very  much  resembled  a  vigorous  debating  tournament, 
the  subjects  of  discussion  being  the  umpire's  decisions,  and  of  course 
every  game  mded  in  a  free  fight,  "  to  prove  it."  But  by  the  time  the 
summer  was  half  over,  the  umpire's  decision,  never  mind  how  ob- 
jecticaable,  was  never  questioned,  and  even  after  the  last,  the  cham- 
pi<Hisbip  game,  there  was  no  disturbance. 

The  dvic  instruction  is  given  principally,  through  a  series  of  catds, 
which  are  issued  to  the  members  of  the  league  about  once  in  three 
weeks.  The  cards  are  7  by  9  inches  in  size,  of  good  lasting  material,  and 
have  a  hole  near  the  tcfp  to  hang  them  on  the  wall.  The  subjects  so 
fai  treated  are: 

I.  Keep  your  street  dean. 

a.  Take  care  of  your  garbage. 

3.  Colonel  George  £.  Waring. 

4.  Put  only  ashes  in  your  ash-cau. 

5.  Have  gentlemanly  manners. 

6.  Tie  up  rubbish  in  bundles. 

7.  Help  clean  away  the  snow. 

8.  Report  dead  animals  for  removal. 

These  cards  give  a  few  simple  directions  as  to  what  to  do;  then, 
under  the  word  "  Because,"  printed  in  large  letters,  brief  reasons 
therefor,  and  finally,  in  smaller  type,  a  paragraph  of  pertinent  informa- 
tion on  the  subject;  as,  for  example,  in  No.  2,  what  becomes  of  the 
garbage,  how  it  is  taken  away  and  made  into  marketable  products, 
or,  in  Ko.  4,  how  the  ashes  are  taken  to  Riker's  Island  to  make  land 
for  the  dty  at  a  saving  of  probably  $3,000  per  acre.  At  the  bottom 
of  every  card  is  the  suggestion,  "  Keep  this  card  carefully.  Hang 
it  up  in  your  home."  The  third  card  in  the  series  gives  a  short  account 
of  the  life  of  Colonel  Waring,  with  a  portrait  produced  from  "  Street- 
Cleaning  and  Its  Effects,"  bypermlssion  of  Doubleday,  Page,  and  Com- 
pany, and  an  estimate  of  his  work  quoted  from  an  address  by  the 
present  commissioner,  John  McGaw  Woodbury.  These  cards  are 
prepared  with  the^assistance  of  the  experts  of  the  departments  con- 
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cemed,  and  usually  had  the  benefit  of  the  criticism  of  the  amnoi 
sioner  before  being  printed.  The  effort  has  been  to  make  Oxm  ^ 
simple  as  possible,  but  absolutely  correct. 

Distributed  to  the  boys  throu^  their  gang-leaders  and  dub  caplaos. 
these  cards  were  valued  by  the  boys  and  by  their  families,  aDd  thtr 
were  kept.  In  certain  specific  instances  we  know  of  cards  thai  hivt 
been  kept  in  the  homes  for  over  a  year,  for  over  a  year  and  s  batf- 
For  example,  when  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  have  a  reissue  of  soiu 
earli»  card,  frequently  boys  have  come  up  and  said,  "  I  ha\'e  tlut. 
I  have  Nos.  i,  a,  3,  and  5.    Can  I  get  4?" 

The  effectiveness  of  the  work  is  considerable.  For  example,  late 
card  No.  i,  "  Keep  your  street  clean,"  when  first  issued,  the  boys 
would  keep  their  block  quite  immaculate  for  about  two  weeb— li" 
average  Ufetime  of  their  civic  enthusiasm  for  one  particular  thing 
Then  it  would  be  time  to  issue  card  No.  a.  But  there  was  aimcti 
always  a  decided  general  improvement,  such  that  the  foreman  of  the 
street-cleaning  department  would  notice. 

The  league  is  now  concentrating  its  attention  upon  the  establish- 
ment  of  work  of  this  character  permanently  in  the  city's  educational 
system.  Private  money  can  well  work  out  the  scheme  and  devise  metbooi 
on  a  unit  basis,  but  private  money  cannot  of  course  carry  such  ^o'^ 
on  any  scale  sufficiently  large  to  accomplish  substantial  results  m  the 
civic  training  of  the  boyhood  of  the  dty.  How  can  this  work  be  car- 
ried on  in  the  public  schools?  No  argument  is  needed  on  die  [wn' 
that  the  board  of  education  is  the  proper  agency  to  carry  (xt  this  ww»' 
It  is  public  work;  it  is  educational  work;  the  schools  already  have, in 
large  measure,  the  working  force  and  equipment  for  much  of  the  ww 
in  their  teachers  and  playgrounds  and  roof-gardens.  None  the  te-S 
to  be  practicable,  to  stand  any  chance  of  adoption,  the  scheme  ]»«■ 
sented  to  the  board  of  education  must  be  one  which  will  not  requJrt 
any  material  change  in  the  curriculum,  will  not  add  to  the  labors  o< 
the  already  over-worked  teachers,  and  will  not  mtail  very  much  addi- 
tional expense. 
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phujldelfhia  alliance  of  wokkebs  with  bovs 


Church  work  among  boys  will  be  greatly  improved  by  its  intelligent 
federation.  This  federation  should  not  only  begin  in  the  Sunday 
school  of  each  church,  but  shotUd,  I  think,  begin  in  each  class  of  the 
Sunday  school. 

Regarding  the  Sunday  school  of  each  church  as  a  unit,  this  unit 
properly  consists  of  a  number  of  smaller  units  consisting  of  the  separate 
classes.  The  best  work  to  be  accomplished  will  depend  to  a  great  ex- 
tent upon  the  intelligence  and  care  that  have  been  exercised  in  forming 
such  classes.  Instead  of  leaving  the  membership  of  each  class  a  matter 
of  chance,  as  is  unfortunately  too  often  done,  the  proper  selection  of  its 
members  should  be  regarded  as  a  matter  of  the  greatest  importance. 
This  selection  should  include  the  important  question  of  age,  mental 
ability  and  social  position,  this  last  consideration  being  handled  del- 
icately. As  far  as  possible,  the  members  of  a  Sunday  school  class 
should  be  selected  from  the  same  type  of  boys.  Of  course,  this  will 
not  always  be  possible,  but  it  is  at  least  advisable. 

The  object  of  carefully  selecting  the  members  of  each  class  is  for 
the  purpose  of  associating  together  in  each  class  boys  who  will  be  as 
nearly  as  possible  associated  together  during  the  week-days  in  their 
work,  in  their  games,  exercises,  etc.  In  all  classes  where  such  a  unit 
is  established,  the  work  of  the  Sunday  school  will  go  on  much  more 
smoothly,  the  attendance  will  be  better,  and  the  interest  in  the  work 
will  be  greatly  increased. 

The  proper  units  having  been  formed  in  the  separate  classes,  an 
endeavor  should  then  be  made  to  federate  the  work  of  these  classes  in 
each  Sunday  sdiool.  Limiting  my  remarks  now  to  the  question  of 
the  boys'  side  of  the  school,  I  think  it  would  be  advisable,  as  far  as 
possible,  to  establish  such  a  federation  of  classes  in  the  school  as  will 
permit  some  of  the  boys  taking  part  in  the  management  of  the  school, 
that  is,  forming  its  officers. 

After  the  work  of  federation  in  the  Sunday  school  has  been  effected, 
the  more  important  question  arises  of  federating  the  boys'  work  under- 
taken in  each  church  throughout  the  city.  This  federation  can  either 
be  denominational  or  interdenominational.    So  far  as  boys'  work  is 
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concerned,  I  think  it  will  be  found  that  the  advantages  will  lie  mainlj 
on  the  side  of  some  kind  of  interdenominatitaial  federatkMi. 

All  successful  woik  for  the  bettennent  of  the  growing  boy,  whether 
undertaken  by  the  church  or  by  organization  from  outside  the  church, 
must  necessarily  be  based  on  the  boy's  peculiarities  or  characteristics. 
I  will  refer  only  to  some  of  the  more  important  of  these. 

I.  The  boy  must  be  provided  with  playmates  or  co-woi^ers.  Call 
them  what  you  will,  they  are  what  the  boy  calls  his  crowd  or  gang. 
The  boy  is  not  a  solitary  individual,  but  likes  crowds.  Tliese  he  will 
6ndi  so  that  it  is  of  prime  importance,  in  the  fiist  place,  to  provide  for 
him  a  safe  crowd  of  playfellows.  In  all  localities,  especially  in  targe 
cities,  it  is  by  no  means  an  easy  matter  to  provide  unobjecticaiablc 
playmates.  It  is  unsafe,  however,  to  leave  such  selection  to  the  bo^ 
themselves.  The  best  work  for  boys  is  that  which  carefully  considers 
this  need. 

9.  The  boy  likes  to  take  part  in  any  work  that  is  undertaken  cm 
his  behalf.  The  most  successful  work  is  that  in  which  the  boy  him- 
self takes  a  lai^  part.  In  such  cases,  however,  the  limitaticms  of 
childhood  must  be  carefully  borne  in  mind.  In  other  words,  the  work 
must  be  properly  directed  by  adults,  who  constitute  the  court  of  final 
resort  for  all  cases  the  boys  themselves  are  unable  properly  to  handle. 

3.  The  greatest  need  of  the  growing  boy  is  to  afford  him  some 
opportunity  for  expending  that  wonderful  excess  of  energy  with  whidi 
nature  has  supphed  him,  and  which  is  absolutely  necessary  for  his 
continued  successful  growth.  As  you  all  know,  one  of  the  best  marked 
characteristics  of  the  growing  boy  is  his  restless  activity.  He  is  fairly 
bubbling  over  with  energy,  too  often  misdirected,  and  generally  thought- 
lessly expended.  It  is  this  characteristic  of  boyhood  that  makes  the 
boy  so  undesirable  a  companion  to  all  who  t^  to  understand  him. 
But  I  thmk  it  needs  no  argument  to  prove  that  the  greatest  part  of 
what  passes  with  many  as  the  natural  wickedness  or  innate  depravity 
of  boys  is  only  the  necessity  that  exists  for  the  boy  to  indulge  in  what ' 
I  have  ventured  to  call  "  physiological  explosions."  Such  explosioos, 
or  excessive  expenditures  of  energy,  are  absolutely  necessary  for  his 
proper  growth,  and  so  far  from  regarding  them  as  evidences  of  total 
depravity,  I  hail  them  as  among  the  best  evidences  of  something  of 
value  in  the  boy;  i.  e.,  energy  that  requires  only  intelligent  direction. 

Now,  for  successful  work  among  boys  in  the  Sunday  sdiool,  aU  of 
these  peculiarities  must  be  taken  into  account.  This  is  the  reason  for 
carefully  determining  the  membership  of  the  separate  dasata,  for 
federating  the  classes  into  a  unit  at  the  Sunday  sdiool,  and  sobse- 
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quatly  for  federating  the  separate  SuDday  schoob  of  the  entire  dty 
into  a  larger  unit,  either  in  the  form  of  a  denominational  or  an  inter- 
daomfaiational  union. 

But  it  is  the  work  which  must  be  carried  on  outside  of  the  Sunday 
school,  during  the  week-days,  that  it  is  most  difficult  for  the  Sunday 
school  to  provide,  and  this  especially  a3  regards  the  necessity  for  the 
boy  to  safely  find  a  vent  for  his  superfluous  energy.  Where  the  church 
has  been  properly  provided  with  a  parish  house  or  other  church  build- 
ing equipped  with  a  gymnasium,  etc.,  the  work  can,  to  a  certaui  extent, 
be  carried  on  in  such  places.  There  are,  however,  certain  serious 
objections  that  have  been  found  to  be  invariably  connected  with  work 
of  this  character.    Some  of  the  most  important  of  these  are  as  follows: 

I.  The  necessity  for  separate  gymnasium  buildings  for  men  and 
young  boys.  Whatever  advantages  may  exist  from  a  theoretical  stand- 
point in  tiaving  one  gymnasium  where  both  adults  and  young  boys 
can  exercise,  the  experience  of  nearly  every  one,  I  believe,  has  shown 
that  work  under  these  conditions  will  not  be  successful.  It  is  possible, 
and  indeed  advisable,  to  carry  (m  such  work  for  men  and  the  older 
boys,  say  boys  over  seventeen  or  eighteen,  but  for  boys  between  ten 
and  seventeen,  a  necessity  exists  for  separate  buildings. 

3.  A  lack  of  the  crowd  element,  or  of  a  suffident  number  of  play- 
fellows. Where  a  separate  gymnasium  or  recreation  house  has  been 
established  in  any  Sunday  school,  much  good  work  can  be  done  among 
its  boys.  As  a  rule,  however,  such  work,  if  limited  to  the  boys  immedi- 
ately connected  with  the  Sunday  School  and  church,  will  not  be  very 
successful,  nor  is  the  reason  difficult  to  find.  The  element  of  the 
crowd  wiU  generally  be  lacking.  There  are  very  few  Sunday  schools 
that  have  a  suffident  attendance  to  make  such  gymnasium  attractive. 

3.  A  lack  of  opportunities  for  competition.  As  soon  as  a  class  of 
boys  makes  a  certain  advance  in  gymnastic  work,  a  natural  desire 
exists  to  compete  with  other  classes  of  boys.  For  this  purpose  some 
kind  of  federation  of  the  Sunday  school  associations  must  be  made. 

4.  The  lack  of  an  athletic  field  or  grounds  where  such  games  as 
baseball,  football,  cricket,  etc.,  can  be  played.  Our  large  dties  are 
generally  defident  in  large  playgrounds  for  the  children  and  athletic 
fields  for  the  boys.  Even  if  such  a  field  were  provided  for  individual 
churches,  the  lack  of  the  crowd  element  which  could  best  be  obtained 
by  federation  would  be  a  serious  drawback  to  the  work. 

But  I  would  not  limit  the  federation  of  the  church  work  to  the 
gymnasdc  side.  There  are  other  divisions  of  boys'  work,  such  as  find 
expression  in  the  campmg  club,  the  debating  club,  the  camera  club, 
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the  glee  club,  etc.,  that  equally  require  federation  for  their  best  re- 
sults. 

Let  us  inquire  what  has  already  been  done  in  the  direction  of  the 
federation  of  chiu'ch  work  among  the  class  of  boys  that  attend  Sunday 
schods.  I  believe  the  most  important  work  that  has  been  done  in 
this  direction  can  be  divided  into  the  foUowing  classes,  —  i.e.: 

I.  Denominational  federation,  including  the  Brotherhood  of  St. 
Andrew  and  the  Brotheriiood  of  Andrew  and  Philip. 

3.  The  various  Junior  Christian  Endeavor  Societies  of  the  differ- 
ent evangelical  churches. 

3.  The  various  Junior  Epworth  Leagues  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal and  other  churches. 

4.  The  Kjiights  of  St.  Arthur  of  the  different  evangelical  churches. 

5.  The  companies  of  the  Boys'  Brigades  of  the  different  evangeli- 
cal churches. 

6.  The  Total  Abstinence  Beneficial  Associations  of  the  Ronoan 
Catholic  churches. 

7.  The  Boys'  Department  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Associa- 
tion. I  do  not  think  that  any  marked  federation  has  been  as  yet  ac- 
complished in  this  work,  and  I  believe  that  such  federation  would  be  a 
great  improvement. 

8.  The  Boys'  Brotherhood  of  Philadelphia,  that  is  now  in  opera- 
tion in  some  form  or  other  in  different  parts  of  this  country. 

I  believe,  however,  that  the  work  of  all  these  organizatitKis  wouM 
be  greatly  unproved  if  it  were  brought  into  closer  contact  with  the 
church,  so  as  to  permit,  in  the  carrying  on  of  the  work,  its  direction  by 
some  representative  of  the  different  churches  represented  m  the  mem- 
bership. 
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The  great  question  in  the  Sunday  school  seems  to  be,  '  How  can 
we  keep  these  boys  interested?"  In  order  to  be  effective  in  boys' 
work,  the  Sunday  school  must  reach  him  during  the  week.  If  it  can 
have  something  to  do  with  his  games,  in  wtiich  he  is  tremendously 
enthusiastic,  it  will  put  the  diurch  in  a  right  relation  with  the  boy,  and 
he  will  become  interested  in  diurch  work. 

The  Sunday  school  should  not  be,  as  some  one  has  said,  "  a  society 
for  sitting  stilt,"  for  boys  were  not  made  to  sit  still.  They  have  their 
energy  to  expend,  and  are  bound  to  use  it  either  for  good  or  evil. 

Boys'  dubs  and  sodeties  have  been  formed  by  the  churches  to 
guide  this  energy  in  the  right  direction,  and  while  some  of  these  have 
been  successful,  others  have  fallen  short  of  what  they  felt  they  should 
have  accomplished.  Why?  Because  the  men  behind  the  movement, 
as  a  rule,  have  not  had  the  experience.  It  was  from  no  fault  of  theirs, 
for  they  had  not  had  the  opportunity  to  derive  the  necessary  knowledge. 

The  churches  in  Brooklyn  that  had  felt  the  need  of  assistance  ap- 
pealed to  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  from  time  to  time, 
to  furnish  trained  men  to  take  charge  of  gymnastic  and  calisthenic 
classes. 

This  demand  grew  so  great,  that  it  was  thought  wise  to  form  an 
organization  that  would  bind  all  of  the  Sunday  schools  together  for 
their  mutual  beneht.  The  superintendents  were  called  in  conference 
to  map  out  a  plan  whereby  their  needs  could  best  be  met,  and  the 
outcome  of  this  conference  was  the  organization  of  the  Sunday  School 
Athletic  League  of  Brooklyn. 

To  quote  from  the  constitution:  "  The  object  of  the  league  shall 
be:  I.  To  work  for  the  betterment  and  the  enlargement  of  the  Sun- 
day schools  in  Brooklyn,  by  developing*  character  through  athletic 
contests,  and  by  making  Sunday  school  attendance  a  condition  of 
membership.  2.  To  maintain  a  hig^  standard  of  honesty,  courtesy, 
and  manliness  in  athletic  sports.  3.  To-establish  sdentific  physical 
training  in  the  Sunday  schools.  4.  To  secure  and  maintain  a  genuine 
amateur  basis  in  Sunday  school  sport.  5.  To  institute,  regulate,  and 
govern  inter-Sunday  school  gymnastic  and  athletic  meets. 
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The  league  had  for  its  orgaoizer  Dr.  George  J.  Fisher,  {Aysial 
director  of  the  Central  Branch  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Assoda- 
ti<m  of  Brooklyn,  a  man  pecuharly  adapted,  through  his  experieoce 
with  boys  and  gymnasium  work,  to  pilot  such  an  <»ganization.  It 
has  been  through  his  knowledge  and  untiring  work  that  the  organiza- 
tion has  been  brought  to  the  position  that  it  now  holds,  and  all  credit 
is  due  to  bis  enthusiasm. 

The  first  step  was  the  fonnation  of  various  secti<»is,  represoiting 
the  different  phases  of  athletic  sports  and  superintended  by  specialists. 
For  iUustratitm,  the  league  has  sections  cm  calisthenics  and  gymnas- 
tics, bowling,  basket-ball,  baseball,  aquatics,  track  and  field  sports. 
Each  of  these  is  under  the  charge  of  a  committee  composed  of  nun 
who  are  experts  on  the  subject. 

The  gymnastic  committee  has  formulated  a  set  of  calisthenic  and 
dumb-bell  drill  ezerdses  for  use  of  the  Sunday  schools,  so  that  all  will 
be  working  on  identical  lines.  This  same  committee  has  provided  a 
set  of  standard  tests  for  each  group  of  boys  between  certain  ages,  as 
follows:   . 

Boys  —  13  to  14  years  of  age 

70  yards  potato  race  35  seoxids 

Pull-up  6  times 

Broad  jump  5  feet  6  inches 

Juniors  —  14  to  16  years 

110  yards  potato  race  40  seconds 

Pull-up  8  times 

Running  high  jump  3  feet  10  inches 

Intermediate  —  16  to  18  years 

Quarter-mile  patoto  race  3  minutes  33  seconds 

Pull-up  10  times 

Running  high  jump  4  feet  a  inches 

Dip  7  times 

Every  boy  passmg  these  tests,  that  are  made  at  a  stated  time,  re- 
ceives a  bioaze  buttcxi  with  the  insignia  of  the  league  embossed  upon  it. 

Before  bemg  allowed  to.compete  in  any  meet,  the  scholar  must  fiisi 
file  a  statement  with  the  secretary  that  he  is  an  amateur.  His  regis- 
tration blank  must  be  indorsed  by  the  pastor  and  superintoident  of  the 
Sunday  School  affirming  regular  membership  and  attendance  at  school 
for  four  consecutive  Sundays  before  registraticHi  is  applied  for.  A 
certificate  from  a  physician  is  also  required,  stating  that  the  ai:q>licani 
a  physically  able  to  engage  in  competition.    If  a  scholar  desires  to 
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change  sdiools,  he  cannot  repreaent  the  school  he  has  last  entered, 
without  fiist  obtainmg  a  written  release  from  his  iixatti  superintendent. 
We  have  supplied  officers  for  the  local  athletic  meets,  have  oi^anized 
basket-ball  and  bowling  tournaments  and  have  furnished  twelve  men 
to  various  Sunday  schools  as  teachers  of  gymnastics  and  managers  of 
boys'  clubs.  Some  of  these  are  paid,  some  have  no  remuneration.  It 
has  been  found  that  a  lai^  number  who  had  aheady  drifted  from  the 
Sunday  sdiool  have  now  returned  to  resume  their  memberahip,  so  that 
they  Qiay  be  entitled  to  the  privilege  of  the  athletic  league.  The  form 
of  registration  has  enabled  the  league  to  cany  on  all  the  athletic  woA 
on  a  dean  sport  basis. 

Discnssioif 


Let  me  outline,  in  a  word,  the  evolutim  of  the  tendency  lAach 
has  brought  about  our  boy  problem.  Here  in  the  birth  place  of  free- 
dom and  the  schools,  I  need  not  emphasize  the  early  growth  of  either, 
save  to  note  that  both  weat  hand  in  hand  until  the  great  industrial 
development.  By  leaps  and  bounds  our  nation  has  strode  into  the 
industrial  aroia,  our  education  has  followed  fast,  yet  not  hand  in 
hand,  as  it  should  have  done.  To-day,  educators,  as  well  as  social 
workers,  admit  that  there  is  a  lack  of  harmony.  la  the  old  Puritan 
days,  the  education,  iriiich,  in  the  old  country,  had  been  given  to  but  a 
few,  was  givQi  the  many,  and  it  served  well  our  democratic  purpose. 
But  under  the  complex  oxiditicH)  of  to-day,  this  type  of  education, 
developed  even  as  mudi  as  it  has  been,  has  proved  inadequate.  For 
some  years  now,  we  have  been  blind  to  this  truth,  and  have  sought  to 
correct  the  evils  tesultmg  from  this  lack  of  harmony,  instead  of  anrect- 
ing  OUT  education.  We  have  sought  to  establish,  not  for  the  criminal, 
but  for  the  normal  healthy  American  boy,  corrective  oiganizaticus  to 
correct  what  educaticoi  should  have  prevented.  By  degrees,  these 
corrective  forces  —  Boys'  Clubs,  Settlements,  Young  Men's  Christian 
Associations,  etc.,  which  have  sought  to  supplement  the  home,  the 
school,  and  the  diurch,  have  gradually  been  changing,  and  in  all  of 
them,  frtiatevo-  their  policy  may  be,  the  final  justification  of  their 
existence  is  that  Ihey  are  educational.  A](xig  with  this  diange  of  our 
corrective  woik  to  more  preventive  and  educational  lines  has  come 
the  newer  social  philoso[diy  into  the  school  itself,  and  this  is  gradually 
tending,  by  slow  degrees,  to  modify  the  spirit  and  the  work  of  the  school 
to  meet  the  needs  that  we  workers  with  boys  are  pointing  out. 
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So  it  is  that  what  this  new  education,  is  bringing  about  in  the  schools 
is  of  vital  interest  to  those  of  us  who  are  engaged  in  these  kindred  fields. 
The  newer  aim  of  education,  that  of  adopting  the  child  to  his  social 
environment,  together  with  that  theory  of  interest  which  the  boy  workn 
has  used,  and  which  the  pedagogue  now  is  just  working  out  —  Aese 
two  principles  have  tended  to  make  a  radical  change  in  education. 
The  need  to-day  is  the  application  of  these  theOTies  to  the  practice  io 
our  schools.  A  good  many  attempts  have  been  made,  and  the  crude 
results  can  be  seai.  These  theories  were  behind  John  Dewey  in  his 
work  at  Chicago,  and  are  the  justification  for  the  school  extendon  as 
we  see  it  in  our  great  cities  to-day.  But  as  yet  it  is  only  by  the  quiet 
movement,  guided  by  investigation,  which  is  being  carried  <m  by  the 
universities  and  normal  schoob,  that  the  gradual  school  exponsirai  is 
coming  about.  At  Speyer  School  we  are  in  the  throes  of  it.  We  are 
commencing,  with  the  child  as  a  unit,  to  study  throng  psychol(^  the 
needs  of  his  inner  nature,  and  through  sociological  methods  we  are  obtain- 
ing a  correct  appreciation  of  his  social  environments  and  needs.  This 
study  tends  to  point  out  a  need  for  a  more  social  organization  of  the 
class,  limited,  maybe,  to  the  definite  neighborhood,  under  a  teacher, 
who  is  a  nd^borhood  visitor,  and  with  an  atmosphere  of  freedom  and 
spontaneity  in  the  method  of  redtation  which  develops  the  power  to 
reason  and  to  do.  An  entirely  new  idea  of  wliat  study  should  be  is 
coming  into  oui  school  classes.  With  the  emphasis  on  this  sodal  value 
of  study  comes  the  need  of  not  only  many  eliminations  in  the  elementary 
school  curriculum,  but  also  some  additions  and  many  changes.  The 
study  of  the  environment  and  ndghborhood  conditions  of  the  respective 
schools  will  lead  to  more  definite  functioning  of  this  vrork.  Even  the 
equipment  of  the  schookoom  is  brought  into  question,  and  the  old 
desks  which  the  university,  the  trade  school,  and  the  normal  school 
have  long  since  discarded  are  destined  to  take  their  leave.  Not  cmly 
are  our  sdioolrooms  warmed  by  pictures  and  flower-boxes,  but  an 
air  of  cheer  and  brightness  is  given  them  by  the  covering  of  blackboards 
and  the  use  of  a  few  draperies. 

Educatitm  in  its  restricted  sense  has  for  some  time  grappled  with 
the  problem  of  the  boy  under  fourteen  years  of  age  out  of  school  houis. 
It  naturally  will  control  his  woA  in  school,  and  in  the  aftemoca  chib 
of  vbidi  he  is  a  member.  The  thoughtful  teacher,  m  the  newer  type 
of  school,  can  solve  the  problem  of  the  boy  of  this  age  equally  well  with 
oursdves.  But  in  dealing  with  the  boy  beyond  the  fourteenth  jtu, 
a  we  omit  the  very  few  and  abnormally  bri^t  boys  vrtio  go  to  higb 
school,  the  pedagogue  has  little  experience.    What  is  to  be  done  for 
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the  woriting  boy  between  fourteen  and  twenty-one?  What  can  the 
elementary  school  do  m  preparing  hhn  for  that  time?  What  can  the 
evening  dub  and  recreation  center  do  to  taithet  develop  him  so  that 
he  may  meet  the  needs  of  his  social  envin»ment?  These  questicms 
can  only  be  answered  by  a  dear  statement  of  the  principles  that  under- 
lie our  work. 
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AND  A  FORECAST 


It  used  to  be  customary  to  reckon  the  fundamental  agencies  of  edo- 
catioD  as  three;  namely,  the  home,  the  school,  and  the  churdi.  We 
now  count  four.  The  fourth  is  society.  Human  nature,  and  especially 
diild  nature,  ought  to  be  educated,  not  only  individually,  but  also 
socially,  and  is  to  be  educated  not  only  by  society,  but  for  society. 

During  the  ten  years  of  the  life  of  our  Alliance,  this  conviction  has 
had  its  most  rapid  growth,  especially  as  the  conviction  applies  to  boy- 
hood; and  therefore,  instead  of  relating  merely  the  uneventful  annals 
of  our  Alliance,  I  will  devote  this  brief  commemorative  paper  to  an  out- 
line of  ten  years'  development  of  social  work  with  boys. 

The  earliest  form  of  social  work  with  boys  in  the  country,  ezoept 
in  reformatories  and  orphanages,  seems  to  have  been  the  so-called 
"  mass  clubs  "  for  street-boys.  Of  these  the  oldest  is  the  Salem  Fra- 
ternity, opened  in  1869.  These  dubs  rapidly  Increased  for  a  time 
under  the  leadership  of  the  Alliance  of  Christian  Workers,  but  when 
that  went  to  pieces,  they  gradually  fell  away  for  lack  of  supervidm  and 
trained  workers.  During  the  last  ten  years  their  growth  has  been  more 
gradual,  but  more  healthy.  There  are  now  about  So  of  them,  enrolling 
probably  about  35,000  street-boys.  They  were  once  little  more  than 
warm  meeting-places  and  game-rooms,  presided  over  by  "  moral 
policemen,"  but  many  of  them  now  have  classes,  gymnasia,  and  small 
group  clubs,  and  resemble  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  in  mediod,  save  that  they 
include  no  direct  reUgious  teaching,  and  they  reach  a  much  more  needy 
class,  especially  of  aliens,  Roman  Catholics  and  Jews.  Their  fatal 
defect  up  to  this  time  has  been  that,  unlike  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  not  having 
any  provision  for  young  men,  they  have  been  obliged  to  return  their 
members  at  the  most  critical  period  of  life  to  the  streets. 

These  street-boys'  clubs  are  still  sorely  in  need  of  fellowship  and 
supervision.  Owning,  as  yet,  little  but  pcisonal  property,  they  are 
easily  overthrown  when  their  salaried  leader  is  removed.  Three  pos- 
sibilities seem  open  to  them.  The  International  Committee  of  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  might  take  them  on  as  a  special  branch  of  their  work, 
without  obliging  them  to  adopt  all  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  principles.  Local 
clubs  might  be  conducted  under  the  supervision  of  the  sdiool  authori- 
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ties  as  an  extension  of  the  educational  system,  or,  what  seem  just  now 
the  moie  likely  result,  a  committee  analogous  to  that  which  directs 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  will  be  formed  to  direct  these  clubs. 

Next  in  order  of  time  to  the  mass  clubs  were  clubs  connected  with 
social  settlements,  churches,  or  private  philanthropy,  which,  because 
they  worlt  with  smaller  numbers  in  more  intimate  relations,  are  often 
called  group  clubs.  Those  in  settlements  are  very  numerous,  and  closely 
resemble  each  other.  They  are  drawn  entirely  from  the  neighborhood; 
tiiey  usually  are  attempts  to  reproduce  or  to  organize  some  sort  of  a 
natural  "  gang";  their  occupations  are  more  educational  than  those 
of  the  mass  clubs;  and  they  usually  connect  closely  with  the  settlement 
gymnasium,  classes,  and  camp.  These  dubs  do  not  reach  so  needy 
a  class  as  the  mass  clubs  do,  because  the  street-boy  is  wary  of  cultured 
people  and  small  parlors,  but  they  do  a  more  thorough  worlt  than 
is  po6sS>le  in  the  other  sort.  These  two  kinds  of  clubs  used  to  feel 
little  sympathy  or  respect  for  each  other,  but  recently  the  mass  clubs 
are  seeking  to  multiply  their  groups  and  the  group  clubs  to  secure  in 
some  large  room,  especially  for  prospective  recruits,  something  of  the 
esprit  de  corps  of  the  larger  assemblage. 

The  churches  have  recently  become  very  much  awake  to  the  pos- 
sibilities of  group  dub  work.  Ten  years  ago  the  Christian  Endeavor 
Society,  a  magnifident  organization,  profoundly  religious  in  purpose, 
and  predominantly  feminine  in  membeiship,  was  the  only  social  cen- 
ter for  youth.  But  now  the  Boys'  Brigade  has  had  its  growth  and 
partial  decUne,  the  Knights  of  King  Arthur  is  increasing  in  strength, 
and  equipments  for  manual  training,  gymnastic  work,  and  free  play 
are  multiplied,  while  from  the  Christian  Endeavor  Society  and  the 
Sunday  school  as  direct  offshoots  little  social  groups  of  varying 
methods  are  being  organized  in  great  numbers,  whose  life  and  soul 
is  that  most  predous  power,  the  affection  and  patient  care  of  some 
devoted  adult  leader.  The  settlement  dubs  usually  have  a  local  ath- 
letic league.  The  church  dubs  are  beginning  to  follow  their  exam- 
ple. 

The  boys'  work  in  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  is  the  most  finely  organized. 
Its  growth  is  entirely  recent.  Some  300  associations  report  a  work 
for  boys,  and  they  reach  over  100,000  individuals.  The  Association 
has  both  the  mass  and  the  group  happily  imited,  a  great  variety  of 
methods  of  approach,  usually  a  good  equipment  and  a  trained  leader, 
contact  with  boys  both  indoors  and  out,  winter  and  summer,  and  all 
imited  by  a  holy  purpose  for  character.  The  Association  leaders  have 
been  so  prompt  to  see  the  dignity  and  importance  of  this  work  that 
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it  has  alieady  outgrovn  its  iminaturities  and  many  of  its  faults.  It 
has,  as  has  no  other  organizatkni,  employed  the  unselfish  moral  endeav- 
ors of  boys  for  each  other's  good.  It  has  also  begun  a  wise  effort  to 
affiliate  with  itself  organizations  outside  its  own  buildings,  such  as 
church  dubs,  athletic  clubs,  and  even  street  gangs.  This  endeavor  is 
most  praiseworthy  and  hopeful,  for  economizing  Instrumentalities  and 
covering  the  local  field.  There  is  much  to  be  accomplished  in  this 
direction.  In  small  cities  I  believe  the  Association  is  still  often  the 
active  rival  of  the  churches,  depleting  many  churches  of  groups  of 
boys  who  could  be  more  thoroughly  and  intimately  governed  by  pas- 
tors or  diurch  workers  and  offering  some  opportunities,  especially  re- 
ligious, which  the  diurdies  should  be  forced  to  maintain.  In  sudi 
oimmunities  the  function  of  the  Association  is,  I  insist,  to  supple- 
ment the  churches,  not  to  displace  them,  m  work  with  boys.  On 
the  other  hand,  in  the  work  of  formal  religious  instruction  in  classes, 
by  manual  and  other  modem  methods,  the  Association  is  already 
setting  a  stimulating  and  provocative  example  in  Bible-study  for  boys 
to  the  church  schools. 

The  two  special  types  of  boys  which  our  programme  to-day  discusses 
are  toudied  but  not  entirely  reached  by  any  methods  yet  described. 
The  problem  of  the  city  boy  is  yet  unsolved.  The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  banlly 
touches  any  class  below  that  of  the  schoolboy  and  the  workmg-boy. 
There  is  danger  that  the  mass  club  is,  by  its  very  increasing  worth,  draw- 
ing apart  from  the  street  arab  and  the  alien.  The  municipal  boys* 
clubs  and  play  centers,  connected  with  our  schools  in  our  largest  dties, 
are  the  new,  most  hopeful,  and  most  inclusive  agency.  The  slight 
tendendes  which  they  already  show  to  fed  political  influence  and  to 
stand  for  low  athletic  ideas,  we  are  sanguine  to  believe,  are  local  and 
temporary.  Other  agendes  are  also  at  work.  The  glorious  play- 
ground movement,  newsboys'  leagues,  and  brass  bands,  the  crusades 
against  child  labor  and  the  tenement,  school  examination  and  care  of 
defectives  and  degenerates,  and  the  placing-out  agendes  for  sending 
boys  to  the  country,  axe  all  preventive  means  of  untold  value.  The 
juvenile  court  and  the  probation  system,  the  state  school  and  the  state 
farm  in  place  of  the  reformatory  and  jail,  these  are  excellent  agoides 
for  reform  after  the  first  downward  step  has  been  taken.  But  so 
much  remains  to  be  done.  Knowledge  is  coming  to  us  of  the  actual 
conditions  of  newsboys'  lives  in  our  great  dties  and  of  a  few  un- 
selfish endeavors  that  have  been  made  to  get  down  Into  "  the  gang" 
and  win  it,  not  into  a  settlement  or  church,  whither  it  would  not  go, 
but  by  humanizing  it  and  liftmg  it  up  even  in  its  own  haunts.    These 
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facts  indicate  a  kind  of  work  demanding  sacrificing  energy  such  as 
neither  settlement  nor  church  can  often  command. 

The  problem  of  the-  country  boy  is  equally  urgent.  Unless  be  is 
helped,  the  springs  of  the  naticm's  life  will  be  fouled.  To  summarize 
a  wise  personal  letter  from  Prof.  D.  C.  Wells  of  Dartmouth,  who 
has  studied  and  wrought  at  this  problem:  there  are  not  enou^  sudi 
boys  together  to  generate  any  beat;  they  are  so  well  known  that  they 
shrink  from  entering  any  dub  that  has  a  reo^nized  moralizing  purpose; 
they  do  not  care  much  for  skilled  craftsmanship,  preferring  to  "  chance 
it "  in  life;  and  the  mimber  of  instituticms  that  can  reach  them  or  of 
individuals  who  want  to  is  small.  The  school  cannot.  The  cburcb 
mi^t,  but  will  it?  Some  kind  of  a  "village  house,"  with  a  hearty 
social  life  and  a  workshop  linked  to  some  local  industry,  seems  to  be 
indicated  as  a  need  in  every  small  community  in  America. 

One  other  class  of  boys  remams  (o  be  mentioned,  and  that  one 
which  is  increasing  in  numbers.  I  refer  to  sons  of  wealthy  parents. 
I  suppose  it  would  be  sufficient  to  arouse  sympathy  in  any  crusade  in 
their  behalf,  and  yet  no  one  who  has  any  genuine  Americanism  can 
deny  that  one  is  needed.  The  tendencies  of  the  rich  boy's  life  are  all 
towards  isolation,  contempt  for  poverty  and  toil,  and  a  conception  of 
himself  as  the  depositary  of  a  fortune  and  of  an  unhampered  diance 
'  to  know  the  world,  the  flesh,  and  the  devil.  The  only  cmre  for  this, 
as  for  evoy  sort  of  boy,  is  to  catch  him  young.  Some  of  this  class 
are  in  Sunday  schools  and  can  be  brought  to  know  other  classes  of 
boys  before  they  get  to  be  snobs.  Some  of  them  are  getting  a  pretty 
good  idea  of  fellowship  in  schools  like  Groton  and  St.  Mark's,  and  at 
the  school  camps  in  New  Hampshire.  A  few  of  them  succeed  in  learn- 
ing the  joy  of  helpmg  the  other  feUow  when  they  get  to  manhood. 
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THE  MINUTES  OF  THE  THHID  CONVENTION 
Boston,  Massachusetts,  Februaxy  i3~i6,  1905 
opening  service 
Sunday,  February  13th,  at  7130  p.  m.,  "  A  Meeting  of  Devotion, 
Spiritual  Fellowship,  and  Inspiration , ' '  preparatory  to  the  work  of  the 
Ccmvention,  was  held  in  the  Old  South  Church,  Copley  Square.    Pro- 
fessor Francis  G.  Peabody,  D,  D.,  of  Harvard  University,  First  Vice- 
President  of  the  Association,  presided.    Addresses  were  made  by  Mr. 
L.  Wilbur  Messer,  General  Secretary  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association,  Chicago,  111.;  Rt.  Rev.  William  Lawrence,  D.  D.,  S.  T.  D., 
Bishop    of    the    Protestant    Espiscopal   diocese    of   Massachusetts; 
Professor  George  A.  Coe,  Ph.  D.,  Northwestern  University,  Chicago, 
Illinois;  and  Professor  Edward  C.  Moore,  D.D.,  Harvard  University. 

KECEPTIONS 

On  the  morning  of  February  13th,  a  reception  was  given  at  Welles- 
ley  College  to  the  association.  After  a  gracious  welcome  by  President 
Caroline  Hazard,  Litt.  D.,  a  devotional  service  was  held  in  the  college 
chapel,  conducted  by  President  Charles  Cuthbert  Hall,  D.  D.,  followed 
by  visits  to  buildings  and  a  luncheon. 

In  the  afternoon  at  three  o'clock,  the  Association  was  welcomed  by 
Harvard  University,  in  Sanders  Theatre,  with  greetings  by  the  acting 
president  of  the  University,  in  the  absence  of  President  Eliot,  and  by 
Professor  Francis  G.  Peabody,  D.  D.,  to  which  fitting  response  was 
made  by  President  Charies  Cuthbert  Hall,  D.  D.  After  stereopticon 
views  illustrating  the  development  of  the  University  buildings  had  been 
described  by  Professor  Peabody,  the  guests,  under  the  escort  of  stu- 
dents of  the  University,  visited  as  many  of  the  buildings  as  possible. 
A  reception  was  given  by  the  ladies  of  the  University  Faculty  at  the 
PhiUips  Brooks  House. 

In  the  evening  at  8  o'clock,  an  official  reception  was  given  to  the 
Association  in  the  historic  Faneuil  Hall,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
entertainment  committee  of  the  Boston  Committee  of  Arrangements. 
Hon.  E.  H.  Haskell,  chairman  of  the  sub-committee,  introduced  Hon. 
John  D.  L<»ig,  Ex-Governor  of  Massachusetts,  as  the  presiding  officer 
of  ibe  evening.  After  felicitous  greetings,  he  introduced  Ueutenant- 
Govemor  Curtis  Guild,  of  Massachusetts;  William  E.  Huntingdon, 
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D.  D.,  President  of  Boston  University;  Rt.  Rev.  William  Lawrence, 
D.  D.,  S.  T.  D.,  Bishop  of  the  Protestant  Espiscopal  diocese  of  Mas- 
sachusetts; and  Rev.  P.  S.  Henson,  D.  D.,  pastor  of  the  Tremont 
Temple  Baptist  Church,  who  made  addresses  of  hearty  welcome. 
Appropiate  response  was  made  for  the  Association  by  President  Chaiies 
Cuthbert  Hall,  D.  D.  These  exercises  were  followed  by  an  mformal 
reception,  during  which  the  members  of  the  Association  had  the  privi- 
lege of  meeting  personally  the  honored  guests  of  the  occasion,  who, 
in  addition  to  those  named  above,  were  Rabbi  Charles  Fleischer,  Mis. 
Mary  A.  Uvermore,  President  Henry  S.  Pritchett,  Ph.D.,  of  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology;  President  Caroline  Hazard, 
Lit.  D.,  of  Wellesley  College;  Miss  Sarah  L.  Arnold,  Dean  of  Sim- 
mons College;  Hon.  Samuel  B.  Capen,  Hon.  Robert  Treat  Fame, 
and  Rev.  Francis  E.  Clark,  D.  D.,  President  of  the  United  Societies 
of  Christian  Endeavor. 

CONSECKATION   SEKVICE 

Tuesday,  at  4  p.  m.,  in  thePark  Street  Churdi,  the  Assodatioo  as- 
sembled for  a  Meeting  of  Spiritual  Worship  and  Consecration,  prepara- 
tory to  the  General  Sessions  of  the  Convcntiwi.  Professor  Edward 
C.  Moore,  D.  D.,  of  Harvard  University,  presided.  Prayers  for  di- 
vine blessing  upon  the  Convention  were  led  by  Bishop  William  Eraser 
McDowell,  President  Charles  Cuthbert  HaU,  D.D.,  Rev.  J.  T. 
Beckley,  D.  D.,  President  W.  H.  P.  Faunce,  and  Professor  Frauds  G. 
Peabody,  D.  D,    The  choir  of  Wellesley  College  assisted  in  the  services. 

THE  THEME  OF  THE  CONVENTION 

The  prt^ramme  of  the  Convention  was  carefully  constructed  upon 
the  general  theme,  "  The  Aims  of  Religious  Education."  The  goieral 
sessions  were  five  in  number,  including  a  joint  session  of  Departments, 
on  Wednesday  morning,  and  the  business  session  on  Thursday 
morning. 

THE  FIRST  GENERAL  SESSION  OF  THE  CONVENTION 

Was  held  in  Converse  HaU,  TremMit  Temple,  Tuesday,  at  7:30  p.  «■ 
After  devotional  services  omducted  by  Rev.  Rockwell  Harm<»i  Potter, 
pastor  Fbst  Church  of  Christ,  Hartford,  Connecticut,  an  address  of 
welcome  was  made  by  Mr.  Albert  E.  Winship,  Litt.  D.,  editor  the 
Journal  of  Education,  chairman  of  the  Boston  Committee  of  Arrange- 
ments. 
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ADDRESS  OF  WELCOME 
ALBERT  E.  WINSHEP,  Lrr.  D. 

EDrrOB  THE  JOUSNAL  OF  EDCCATIONl  CHAISIUH  OF  THK  BOSTON  COIOOTTEE 
OF    AKRAMGEUENTS 

Mr.  President  and  other  Guests, —  It  is  impossible  to  speak  our  ap- 
preciation of  our  guests  or  our  pleasure  as  host  in  six  minutes,  nor  could 
any  one,  least  of  all  the  chainnan  of  a  committee  of  seventy  do  the 
the  occasion  justice  in  limitless  time.  In  order  to  escape  such  respon- 
sibility, I  had  Sunday  evening  and  the  whole  of  Monday  set  apart 
for  a  series  of  suggestions  of  our  welcome.  Our  largest  and  most 
historic  church  —  the  Old  South —  furnished  appn^uiate  Introduc- 
tion; at  Wellcsley  College,  modem  Christian  scholasticism  found  ex- 
presaon;  at  Harvard,  the  oldest  educational  institution,  the  highest 
scholarship  of  the  day  acknowledged  the  honor  <Jf  your  presence;  and 
in  the  evening,  at  Faneuil  Hall  —  Liberty's  shrine  — we  turned  loose 
an  array  of  dignitaries  who  could  not  be  trusted  with  a  six-minute 
limitation.  It  is  left  for  the  chairman  merely  to  express  an  official 
welcome. 

It  is  unfortunate  for  us  that  you  were  bom  in  Febmary.  .  We  really 
do  not  keep  open  house  in  this  month.  Ordinarily,  we  are  "  not  at 
home."  Our  weather  is  not  on  exhibition,  our  seaside  resorts  and 
mountain  houses  are  closed,  you  have  done  your  Christmas  shopping, 
and  even  our  bargain-counters  have  been  closed.  We  recognize,  how- 
ever, the  appropriateness  of  your  birthday  season,  as  February's  one 
distinction  is  her  glorious  galaxy  of  birthdays,  with  such  names  as 
Washington  and  Lincoln,  Longfellow  and  Lowell,  St.  Valentine  and 
Votaw. 

I  fully  appreciate  that  it  is  ours  to  act,  yours  to  speak;  ours  to  serve, 
yours  to  command.  We  shall  be  busy  doing,  that  you  may  have  free- 
dom in  talking.  Our  only  ambition  is  to  honor  the  traditions  of  our 
fathers  as  host. 

For  two  centuries,  threescore  and  ten  years,  Religion  and  Education 
have  walked  hand  in  hand  in  Boston.  In  this  we  have  pride,  as  being  the 
Jerusalem  of  the  New  World;  and  with  no  little  chagrin  did  we  see  this 
child  of  the  new  centiu7  bom  in  the  cattle  mart  of  the  West;  but  wise 
men  went  from  the  East  with  their  offering  of  faith,  hope,  and  charity, — 
and  the  greatest  of  these  was  charily.  With  unfeigned  pride  we  now 
see  this  child  placed  in  the  cradle  of  Uberty. 

We  cannot  welcome  you,  your  religion,  or  your  education,  you  have 
a  more  noble  welomie  from  worthier  lives;  for  this  is  not  the  city  of  these 
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men  and  women  who  serve  tables,  but  it  is  the  city  of  Cotton  Mather 
and  Phillips  Brooks,  of  Sam  Adams  and  Charles  Sumner,  of  Horace 
Mann  and  Julia  Ward  Howe.    Theiis  is  the  welcome. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  suggest  that  we  will  welcome  all  the 
religion  that  you  think  Chicago  and  New  York  can  spare,  and  that  you 
are  welcome  to  all  the  education  you  can  extract  from  our  traditions. 
We  know  that  we  are  enriched  by  your  coming  and  will  be  saddened  by 
your  going.  We  hope  you  will  be  comfOTtable  while  you  stay  and  that 
your  memories  of  Boston  will  be  pleasant. 

We  've  no  "  Welcome  "  when  you  ctane. 
We've  no  "  Farewell"  when  you  go; 
T  For  jiou  came  not  when  you  came, 

And  you  go  not  when  you  go. 

A  Welcome  ne'er  we  '11  give  you, 

And  Farewell  we  '11  never  s&y ; 
In  our  hearts  you  're  always  with  us, 

Always  will  be,  every  day. 

Response  <m  behalf  of  the  Association  was  made  by  CliS<H^  W. 
Barnes,  M.  A.,  General  Secretary.  The  President's  Annual  Address 
was  delivered  by  President  Charles  Cuthbert  Hall,  D.  D. 

The  subject  for  the  first  general  session,  "  How  can  We  Bring  the 
Individual  into  Conscious  Relation  with  God?"  was  discussed  in  three 
addresses, —  on  "  The  Direct  Influence  of  God  upon  One's  Life,"  by 
Rev.  William  F.  McDowell,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Bishop  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  Chicago,  Illinois;  on  "  The  Bible  as  an  Aid  to 
Self-discovery,"  by  President  Henry  Churchill  King,  D.  D.,  Oberlin 
College,  Oberlin,  Ohio;  and  on  "  The  Church  as  a  Factor  in  Pa- 
sonal  Religious  Development,"  by  Rt.  Rev.  William  Lawrence,  D.  D., 
S.  T.  D.,  Bishop  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  diocese  of  Massachu- 
setts. The  session  was  closed  with  prayer  by  Rev.  John  Coleman  Adams, 
D.  D.,  pastor  Universalist  Church,  Hartford,  Connecticut 

THE  JOINT  SESSION  OF  DEPARTMENTS 

Wednesday,  lo  a.  u.  The  Convention  met  in  the  Park  Street 
Church.  Devotional  services  were  conducted  by  Rev.  Samuel  A.  Eliol, 
D.D.,  president  American  Unitarian  Association,  Boston.Massachusetts. 
Rev.  William  C.  Bitting,  D.  D.,  pastor  Mount  Morris  Baptist  Church, 
New  York  City,  and  William  J.  Parker,  assistant  general  secretary 
of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  Chicago,  Illinois,  were 
elected  secretaries  of  the  Convention. 
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President  Charles  Cuthert  Hall,  D.  D.,  appointed,  with  the  con- 
fimiation  of  the  Convention,  the  committees: 

On  Enrollment:  Chairman,  Mr.  Appleton  P.  Williams. 

On  Kominations:  Chairman,  Mr.  Loring  W.  Messer. 

On  Resolutions:    Chainnan,  President  Henry  Churchill  King. 

Rules  for  the  Convention  were  adopted  as  follows: 

"  The  principal  addresses  at  the  evening  sessions  shall  be  limited 
to  twenty  minutes  each.  Speeches  in  the  formal  discussion  shall  be 
limited  to  eight  minutes  each.  Addresses  in  tlie  Joint  Session  of  Depart- 
ments shall  be  limited  to  twelve  minutes  each.  The  speaker  in  each 
case  shall  be  notified  by  a  stroke  of  the  bell  when  he  enters  upon  the  last 
minute  of  his  time;  and  by  a  double  stroke  of  the  bell  when  the  last 
minute  is  completed.    The  time  of  any  speaker  shall  not  be  extended. 

"Addresses  by  members  from  the  floor,  in  the  Joint  Session  of 
Departments,  shall  be  limited  to  three  minutes  each.  Members  desiring 
to  participate  in  the  discussion  shall  send  their  cards  by  the  ushers  to  the 
preying  officer,  who  will  call  on  as  many  as  the  time  of  the  session 
permits." 

The  President  announced  the  serious  illness  of  President  William  R. 
Harper,  LL.  D.,  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  Illinois;  Professor  Gcoi^c 
W.  Pease,  Hartford  School  of  Religious  Pedagogy,  Hartford,  Con- 
necticut; and  Rt.  Rev.  John  L.  Spalding,  Bishop  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  diocese  of  Peoria,  who  had  been  expected  to  participate  in  the 
Convention.  After  united  prayer  in  their  behalf,  led  by  Professor 
George  A.  Coe,  Ph.  D.,  Northwestern  University,  Chicago,  Illinois, 
it  was  voted  that,  with  Pre»dent  Hall,  Rev.  Endicott  Feabody,  D.  D., 
head  master  Groton  School,  Groton,  Massachusetts;  Chancellor 
James  H.  Kurkland,  Ph.  D.,  LL.D.,  Vanderbilt  University,  Nashville, 
Tennessee;  and  President  William  De  Wilt  Hyde,  D.  D.,  LL.  D., 
Bowdoin  College,  Brunswick,  Maine,  be  appointed  a  committee  to  ex- 
press to  these  sufferers  the  sympathies  of  the  Convention." 

The  topic  for  the  Joint  Session  of  the  Departments,  "  The  Place  of 
Formal  Instruction  in  Religious  and  Moral  Instruction,"  was  discussed 
in  addresses  on  "  The  Home,"  by  President  G.  Stanley  Hall,  Ph.  D., 
LL.D.,  Clark  University,  Worcester,  Massachusetts;  "  The  Sunday 
School,"  by  Rev.  Everett  D.  Burr,  D.  D.,  pastor  First  Baptist  Church, 
Newton  Center,  Massachusetts;  "The  Young  Men's  Christian  Associa- 
tion," by  Professor  Geoi^e  Albert  Coe,  Ph.  D.,  Northwestern  Unversity, 
Chicago,  Illinois;  "  The  Public  School,"  by  Mr.  George  H.  Martin, 
secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education,  Boston,  Massadiusetts; "  The 
PreparatOTy  School,"  by  Rev.  Endicott  Peabody,  D.  D.,  head  master 
Groton  School,  Groton,  Massachusetts; and  "  The  College,"  by  Presi- 
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dent  George  Harris,  D.  D,,  LL,  D.,  Amherst  Cdlege,  Amhent, 
Massachusetts.  The  joint  session  then  gave  place  to  a  ^>ecial  session 
of  the  Department  of  CorrespoDdeoce  Instruction,  at  which  an  address 
was  made  by  President  Frank  W.  Gunsaulus,  D.  D.,  Annour  Institute 
of  Technology,  Chicago,  Dlioob,  on  "  The  Place  and  Pos^bilities  d 
Correspondence  Instruction  in  Religious  Education."  The  sesaoo  was 
dosed  with  prayer  by  Rev.  £.  P.  Merriam,  D.D.,  editor  The 
Watchman,  Boston,  Massachusetts. 

THE  SECOND  GENERAL  SESSION  OF  THE  CONVENTION 
Wednesday  evening,  7 :30  o'clock,  the  Convention  assembled  in  Con- 
verse Hall,  Tremont  Temple.  Devotional  services  were  conducted  by 
Professor  Herbert  L.  Willett,  Ph.  D.,  the  University  of  Chicago,  HUnois. 
The  subject  for  the  evening,  "How  can  We  Develop  in  the  Individual 
a  Social  Conscience?"  was  discussed  in  three  addresses, — on"Literature 
as  an  Expression  of  Social  Ideals,"  by  Professor  Arthur  S.  Hoyt,  D.  D., 
Auburn  Theological  Seminary,  Auburn,  New  York;  on  "Science  as  a 
Teacher  of  Morality,"  by  Professor  John  M.  Coulter,  Ph.  D.,  the 
Universi^  of  Chicago,  Illinois ;  and  on  "The  Ethical  Education  of  Public 
Opinion, "  by  President  Henry  S.  Pritchett,  Ph.  D.,  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technok^,  Boston,  Massachusetts.  The  general  subject 
was  further  discussed  by  Professor  Henry  S.  Nash,  D.  D.,  Episcopal 
Theological  School,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts;  Professor  William  E.  B. 
Du  Bois,  Ph.  D.,  Atlanta  Universi^,  Atlanta,  Georgia;  and  Rev.  Samuel 
M.  Crothers,  D.  D.,  minister  of  the  First  Parish,  Cambridge,  Massa- 
chusetts. 

A  pleasant  experience  was  the  presence  on  the  platform  of  Mrs. 
Julia  Ward  Howe,  who  was  introduced  to  the  audience  by  President 
Hall.  The  entire  audience  rose  to  greet  the  distinquished  guest  After 
a  few  words  of  encouragement  to  the  Association,  Mrs.  Howe,  by 
request,  repeated  her  "  Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic." 

The  session  dosed  with  prayer  by  Rev.  Charles  F.  Rice,  D.  D.,  pastor 
Weslc^an  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  Springfidd,  Massachusetts. 

ANNUAL  BUSINESS  MEETING  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION 
The  Association  met  i<x  its  annual  business  session  in  the  Park 
Street  Church,  Thursday  morning,  10  o'clock,  with  President  Charles 
Cuthbert  Hall,  D.  D.,  in  the  chair.  Devotional  services  were  conducted 
by  Rev.  Albert  E.  Dunning,  D.D.,  editor  The  Congrtgationaiist, 
Boston,  Massachusetts. 

The  Directors  having  recommended  certain  amendnuots  to  the 
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CoDstitutioD,  the  Chair  appointed  as  a  committee  to  foimulate  such 
amendments,  Messrs.  Sanders,  Coe,  and  Bitting. 

The  minutes  of  the  Second  Convention  of  the  Association,  Philadel- 
phia, March  3-4,  1904,  were  presented  by  the  Recording  Secretary  of 
the  AssodatioD,  Professor  George  A.  Coe,  Pb.  D.,  and  approved  as 
printed  in  the  Proceedings  of  that  Convention. 

Clifford  W.  Barnes,  Ph.  D.,  General  Secretary,  presented  the  foUow- 
ing  Annual  Report,  which  was  accepted  and  ordered  placed  on  file: 

THE  ANNUAL  KEFORT  OV  THE  GENERAL   SECRETARY 

Id  giving  the  report  of  the  General  Secretary  for  the  year  which  has 
just  come  to  a  close,  I  must  beg  your  indulgence  if  more  is  said  concern- 
ing the  work  which  is  planned  than  of  that  which  has  been  accomplished. 

To  summarize  briefly,  the  Association  may  be  said  durii^  the  past 
twelve  months,  to  have: 

First.  Completed  its  organization.  A  movement  so  wide  in  its 
scope  and  so  varied  in  its  activities  could  not  be  properly  officered,  much 
less  gain  momentum,  short  of  the  two  years  which  have  marked  the  life 
of  this  Association.  And  when  one  carefully  scans  the  350  names 
which  make  up  its  official  list,  and  realizes  the  particular  £tness  of  each 
man  for  his  special  task,  he  can  but  feel  that  this  in  itself  is  a  remarkable 
achievement. 

Second,  Developed  some  of  its  departments.  We  would  mention 
especially  those  of  the  Home,  ReUgious  Art,  and  Mu^c,  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association  and  Libraries.  These  departments  have  kept  in 
touch  with  the  Association  headquart^s,  their  offices  have  met  in 
consultation,  they  have  made  investigations  along  their  respective 
lines,  and  expect  to  publish  very  soon  some  valuable  monographs. 

Third,  Established  guilds.  These  local  organizations  of  the 
ReUgious  Education  Association  have  now  been  formed  in  six  places, 
and  include  a  total  membership  of  over  four  himdred  and  sixty.  Active 
members  of  a  guild  are  members  in  fuU  standing  of  the  Religious  Edu- 
cation Association,  joining  in  the  regular  manner,  but  paying  their 
enrolment  fee  of  one  dollar  directly  to  the  guild.  Nothii^  in  the  past 
year's  experience  has  been  more  encouraging  than  the  zeal  with  which 
Christiaii  workers  of  all  denominations  have  united  in  these  local- 
organizations,  undertaking  serious  study  in  Old  and  New  Testament 
Literature,  in  Teacher- training,  in  Religious  Art  and  Music,  in  the 
betterment  of  home  instruction,  in  establishing  traveling  libraries, 
and  in  a  general  agitation  for  better  and  more  pervasive  religious 
and  moral  education. 

Turning  now  to  the  future,  I  take  pleasure  in  presenting  for  your 
approval  the  foUowing  policy,  which  has  just  been  adopted  by  the 
Board  of  Directors  for  the  coming  year. 

I .  Leasing  new  and  enlarged  quarters  for  the  Executive  Office.  With 
the  growth  in  Association  membership,  and  the  consequent  increase 
in  detail  work,  the  space  occupied  at  153  La  Salle  Street  is  proving  too 
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small,  and  larger  and  better  rooms  are  needed.  The  Ezecutire  Office 
is  therefore  to  be  moved  on  the  ist  of  May  to  the  new  First  Natioiial 
Bank  Building,  perhaps  the  handsomest  structure  of  its  kind  io  the 
world,  and  certainly  for  our  work  the  best  located  in  Chicago. 

3.  InstaUing  a  complete  and  pennanent  exhibit,  in  connection 
with  the  Executive  Office,  of  all  Utemture,  charts,  Sunday  school  lesson 
helps,  and  other  material  which  bear  direcdy  upon  moral  and  religious 
education.  It  is  planned  to  have  this  matter  so  skillfully  arrunged  and 
so  well  selected  that  the  officer  in  charge  shall  be  able  to  answer  any  quer)' 
concerning  the  best  thing  produced  (or  the  finest  work  done)  in  anyoi 
the  various  lines  in  whidi  the  Association  is  interested.  As  rapidly  as 
new  material  comes  to  hand,  the  purpose  is  to  bring  it  to  the  attention  of 
the  respective  departments  to  which  it  prop^ly  belongs,  and  obtain  the 
judgment  of  the  department  as  to  its  merit. 

3.  Carry  on  the  editorial  work  of  the  Association  at  the  Executive 
Office,  and  make  the  Official  Bulletin  the  voice  of  the  Assodadon  and 
of  its  various  departments  in  commending  whatev^  movement,method, 
or  teaching  seems  worthy  of  publicity  and  support.  The  Ux^  will  be 
at  hand  in  the  material  constantly  received,  in  the  wise  and  careful 
judgments  rendered  by  the  departments,  and  possibly  in  an  editorial 
staS  of  able  cridcs  representing  several  denominations  and  recognized 
for  then-  standing  and  fairness.  It  is  planned  to  issue  at  least  six  num- 
bers of  the  Bulletin  each  year,  to  have  original  producdons  from  aatne 
of  the  departments  in  each  number,  and,  with  die  critical  reviews  pre- 
sented, to  thus  furnish  our  members  with  a  magazine  of  unique  character 
and  great  value. 

4.  Choose  from  among  the  departments  two  or  three  whose  work 
is  of  most  immediate  importance,  assist  them  in  preparing  a  practical 
scheme  of  operadon,  and  then,  standing  behind  with  the  full  strength 
of  the  Association,  endeavor  to  achieve  some  definite  results. 

5.  Hold  twenty  conferences  under  the  auspices  of  the  Religious 
Education  Association  in  as  many  large  centers,  covering  the  middle 
section  of  our  country,  from  the  Atlandc  to  the  Padfic.  These  con- 
ferences need  not  occupy  more  than  an  afternoon  and  evenmg,  but  m 
that  time  two  great  interdenominational  meetings  can  be  held,  five  or 
six  strong  addresses  can  be  given,  and  a  community  sentiment  in  fav<^ 
of  moral  and  religious  education  can  be  thoroughly  aroused.  It  is 
planned  to  conclude  these  conferences  with  the  organization  of  a  guild, 
which  shall  be  the  local  representative  of  the  Rehgious  Educati<w 
Association,  and,  in  addition  to  its  other  work,  shall  arrange  each  year 
for  a  general  gathering  of  the  kind  described. 

6.  Prosecute  a  vigorous  canvass  for  new  members.  Through  these 
conferences  atui  the  interest  which  they  are  expected  to  kindle,  throng 
the  Official  Bulletin  and  the  influence  which  it  ought  to  exert  through 
the  quickened  activity  of  every  department,  and  last,  but  not  least, 
through  the  actual  accomplishment  of  some  work  that  will  strongly 
appeal  to  the  people,  through  all  these  agencies  and  through  the  loyal 
endeavor  of  each  of  you,  we  hope  to  speedily  raise  the  membership  of 
this  Association  from  two  thousand  to  five  thousand.    And  this  increase 
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in  members  15  most  desirable,  not  merely  nor  chiefly  because  it  will 
help  the  Association  financially,  but  because  it  will  magnify,  by  each 
new  meoLber,  the  Association's  opportunity  for  good,  and  will  vastly 
strengthen  its  authori^  when  it  speaks  for  reform. 

7.  And  finally,  obtain  subscriptions  to  the  amount  of  $30,000, 
with  which  to  carry  on  this  aggressive  campaign.  The  membership 
dues  are  so  small,  and  the  cost  of  our  literature  alone  is  so  great,  that 
it  is  impossible  to  make  this  work  pay  for  itself.  We  are  welt  aware  of 
the  fact  that  colleges  and  universities,  unless  supported  by  the  state, 
require  for  theur  mamtenance  large  endowments  and  generous  sub- 
scriptions. 

In  a  sense,  this  Association  is  an  educational  institution,  drawing  its 
students  from  forty-eight  states  and  territories,  six  British  provinces, 
and  nine  foreign  countries,  numbering  in  its  faculty  two  hundred  and  fifty 
of  the  leading  educators  of  America,  claiming  alliance  with  thirty-nine  of 
the  leading  diurcbes  and  denominations  of  the  world,  and  exerting  an 
influence  for  the  moral  and  religious  betterment  of  humanity  which  only 
God  in  his  wisdom  can  measure.  Never  did  greatness  of  opportunity 
and  largeness  of  public  service  make  a  stronger  demand  for  generous 
support,  and  we  hope  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  some  wiseand 
liberal  citizen  shall  place  this  great  movement  on  the  firm  foundation 
which  a  strong  endowment  provides. 

Professor  C,  W.  Votaw,  Ph.  D.,  Editorial  Secretary,  presented  the 
following  Annual  Report,  which  was  accepted  and  ordered  placed  on 


THE  AMNITAL  REPORT   07  THE  EDITOSIAI.  SECSETASY 

The  work  of  the  Editorial  Secretary  during  the  past  year,  the  second 
year  in  the  history  of  the  Association,  has  nearly  doubled  in  comparison 
with  that  of  the  first  year.  During  the  first  year  560  pages  of  material 
were  edited  and  published  by  the  Editorial  Secretajy.  During  this 
second  year,  which  has  just  closed,  the  amount  was  1,010  pages  of  litera- 
ture. It  was  to  be  expected  that  such  an  increase  of  the  publication 
work  of  the  Association  should  take  place,  and  the  amount  would  have 
been  trebled  rather  than  doubled  had  the  resources  of  the  Association 
been  as  large  as  we  could  have  wished,  and  had  we  not  had  to  undergo 
a  change  of  General  Secretaries.  The  specific  publications  of  the 
Association  may  be  enumerated. 

1.  The  first  publication  of  the  fiscal  year  was  the  Official  Bulletin 
No.  j,  a  forty-eight-page  pamphlet,  issued  May  i,  1904.  Twenty 
thousand  copies  of  this  Bulletin  were  printed,  sent  to  members,  and 
otherwise  carefully  distributed  during  the  year. 

2.  The  second  publication  was  the  volume  of  Proceedings  of  the 
Philadelphia  Convention,  issued  September  10,  1904.  The  edition 
of  the  I^ocecdings  this  year  was  3,000  copies,  and  the  pages  were  pre- 
served in  electrotype  for  use  in  a  second  edition  when  it  is  called  for. 
The  cost  of  printing  the  volume  was  $2^33.13. 
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3.  The  policy  outlined  in  the  report  of  the  Editorial  Secrelaiy  a 
yeat  ago  to  issue  in  separate  pamphlet  fonn  the  addresses  given  in 
a  particular  department,  was  followed  this  year  in  the  department  of 
Religious  Art  and  Music,  and  of  Christian  Associations.  Fire  hun- 
dred copies  of  each  set  of  papers  were  provided  for  the  spedal  use  oi 
the  department,-  and  at  the  expense  of  the  executive  committees  of 
these  departments.  The  papers  of  other  departments  would  have 
been  similarly  issued  in  separate  form  had  it  been  possible  to  arrange 
for  the  necessary  expense. 

4.  Official  Bulletin  No.  4,  a  pamphlet  of  twenty  pages,  was 
issued  September  i,  1904,  3,500  copies  being  printed. 

5.  A  four-page  circular,  descriptive  of  the  contents  of  the  first  and 
second  annual  volumes  of  Proceedings. 

6.  A  general  circular,  of  eight  pages  containing  the  simplest  facts 
concerning  the  Association,  for  wide  use  in  making  known  the  histwy 
and  ideas  of  our  movement.  Twenty  thousand  copies  of  this  eight-page 
circular  have  been  printed. 

7.  The  list  of  officers  and  members  contained  in  the  closing  ninety 
pages  of  the  volume  of  Proceedings  was  separately  printed  in  pamphlet 
form  for  the  general  use  of  the  Executive  Office.  One  thousand  ct^»es 
of  this  reprint  have  been  used. 

8.  Official  Bulletin  No.  5,  a  pamphlet  of  40  pages,  was  issued  Jan- 
uary IS,  1905. 

9.  The  preliminary  programme  of  the  Boston  Convention,  a 
thirty-two-page  pamphlet. 

10.  A  circulaT  of  twelve  pages  has  just  been  prepared  for  use  at 
this  Convention,  and,  subsequently,  with  reference  to  tiie  Local  Guilds. 

11.  The  finql  programme  for  this  Convention,  a  pamphlet  of 
thir^-two  pages,  with  cover.  An  edition  of  ten  thousand  copies  was 
prepared. 

This  brief  statement  of  the  publications  of  the  Assodation  during 
the  past  year  will  give  some  indication  as  to  the  editorial  work  that  has 
actually  been  done  at  headquarters.  Summing  tt  all  up,  89,000  pieces 
of  printed  matter  have  been  used  in  the  work  of  the  Association  during 
the  year.  And  the  actual  number  of  pages  of  this  printed  material 
for  tiie  year  is  3,964,000,  every  page  of  which  has  been  put  judiciously 
into  circulation  where  its  influence  has  certainly  been  felt. 

FINANCIAL    KEPORT 

Far  the  Eievm  Months,  March  i,  1904,  to  January  31,  1905 

(The  pievEoui  fiscal  yeu  oE  the  Asaodation  ended  Febniaiy  39, 1904.) 

Receipts 

Balance  in  bank,  March  i,  1904 S154.64 

Receipts  from  memberships 3jS3S-7i 

Sale  of  Proceedings 362.05 

Contributions 4,070.16 

Miscellaneous  receipts  17-84 

Loan  from  Commercial  Bank 3,000.00 

111,14040 
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BxpmdUur4s 

Pay-'oU I5-34S-04 

Traveling  and  Philadelphia  Convention  ex- 
penses       830.3s 

Rent 453-75 

Postage  and  express t,i  19.3a 

Printing,  1903  account $1,923.37 

Printing,  1904  account 1,091.63 

3.013-90 

Office  expenses,  stationery,  telephone,  etc...      278.35 

$11,040.51 

Balance  $99.89 

UabiUiies 

Commercial  National  Bank,  Chicago $3,000.00 

Universi^  of  Chicago  Press 5,474.61 

Bills  payable   747'34 

$9,331.95 

Assets 
Class  A 

Balance  in  bank,  January.  31,  1905 $  81.79 

Cash  on  hand 18.T0 

Special  pledges,  payable  July  ist 6,000.00 

$6,099.89  $6,099.89 

Class  B 

Sustaining  pledges  outstanding $1,165.00 

Fhiladdphia  conditional  pledges 3,185.00 

1903  and  1904  membership  dues 335.00 

1903  Proceedings  (1,499  volumes)    1,199.30 

1904  Proceedings  (911  volumes) 738.80 

^scellaneous  bills  receivable 90.00 

iS.S93-oo 
Estimated  value 3,123.06  $3,132.06 

$9,321.95 

UEUBERSHIP    REPOBT 

The  membership  of  the  Association,  as  reported  last  year,  was  1,647, 
including  33  institutional;  the  membership  is  now  1,980,  including 
84  institutional  memberships,  showing  an  increase  during  the  year  of 
333- 

The  Committee  on  Enrollment  presented  the  following  report, 
which  was  accepted  and  ordered  placed  on  file. 
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REPORT  OF  COUIOTTEE   ON  ENSOLLlfENT 

Maine,  ao;  New  Hampshire,  aa;  Vermont,  7;  Massachusetts,  444; 
Rhode  Island,  9;  Connecticut,  52;  New  York  state,  49;  Pcnnsylvai' 
13;  New  Jersey,  6;  Illinois,  14;  Ohio,  10;  Iowa,  8;  Virginia, 
Kentucky,  i;  Tennessee,  5;  Alabama,  i;  District  of  Coliunbia, 
Minnesota,  3;  North  Dakota,  i;  Souli  Dakota,  i;  Washington, 
Mississippi,  i;  California,  3;  Wisconsin,  i;  Michigan,  6;  Northwest 
Territory,  j;  Montreal,  i;  New  Brunswick,  3;  Nova  Scotia,  i; 
Prince  Edward  Island,  i;  Ontario,  3;  England,  i;  Finland,  i; 
Bulgaria,  i ;  Japan,  i ;  India,  i    695 

The  Committee  on  Nominations  presented  a  report  nominating 
officers  and  directors  as  follows.  (See  the  List  of  Officers,  pp.  000- 
00a) 

The  Secretary  of  the  Convention  was  instructed  to  cast  the  ballot 
of  the  members  of  the  Association  for  the  President  and  Vice-Presi- 
dents nominated  in  the  report,  and  they  were  declared  unanimously 
dected. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Convention  was  instructed  to  cast  the  ballot 
of  the  members  of  the  Association  for  the  Directors  nominated  in  the 
■  report,  and  they  were  declared  unanimously  elected. 

BEPOST  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  CONSTITtrnON 

The  Committee  on  Amendments  to  the  Constitution  presented  its 
report.  The  amendments  proposed  were  unanimously  adopted,  as 
follows: 

Amend  Article  III,  section  3,  by  substituting  for  the  present  section 
the  following: 

"Sec.  3.  In  each  department  except  the  Council  of  Rdigious 
Education  the  voting  membership  shall  consist  of  such  members  of  the 
Association  as  express  in  writing  their  desire  to  be  affiliated  with  the 
department  and  are  accepted  by  the  Executive  Committee  thereof." 

Amend  Article  III,  section  4,  paragraph  3,  second  sentence,  by  sub- 
stituting for  said  sentence  the  following: 

"The  absence  of  a  member  from  two  consecutive  annual  meeting 
of  the  Council  may  be  regarded  as  equivalent  to  resignation  of  man- 
bership,  and  a  new  member  may  be  elected  for  the  unexpired  term." 

Substitute  for  Article  IV  the  following: 

"ARTICLE   IV  —  UEUBERSHIF 

"  Section  r.  There  shall  be  three  classes  of  members:  Active 
(individual  and  institutional),  Sustaining,  and  Corresponding. 

"  Sec.  a.  Active  members  shall  be  (i)  teachers,  pastors,  and  any 
persons  otherwise  engaged  or  intnested  in  the  work  of  religious  or 
moral  education  as  represented  by  the  seventeen  departments  named 
in  Art.  Ill;  (a)  institutions  and  organizations  thus  engaged. 

"  Sec,   3.    The   Corresponding   Members   shall  be   persons  noi 
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resident  in  America  who  may  be  elected  to  such  membership  by  the 
Board  of  Directors.  The  number  of  Corresponding  Members  shall 
at  no  time  exceed  fifty. 

"  Sec.  4.  The  fees  of  membership  shall  be  as  follows:  Active 
Membos  shall  pay  an  annual  fee  of  Three  Dollars;  Sustaining  Mem- 
bers, an  atmual  fee  of  Ten  Dollars;  Corresponding  Members  shall 
pay  no  fees.  All  fees  shall  be  payable  on  or  before  the  holding  of  the 
Aimual  Convention.  Members  who  have  paid  into  the  Association  the 
amount  of  One  Hundred  Dollars  at  one  time  shall  be  designated  Life 
Members. 

"  Sec,  5.  Members  may  withdraw  from  membership  by  giving 
written  notice  to  the  Secretary  before  January  i.  Resumption  of 
membership  will  be  possible  on  payment  of  the  annual  fee  for  the  cur- 
rent year. 

"  Sec,  6.  All  members  of  the  Association  whose  fees  are  paid 
shall  receive  the  volume  of  "  Proceedings  "  of  the  Annual  Convention. 

"  Sec.  7.  All  members  of  the  Association  shall  be  elected  by  the 
Board  of  Directors. 

"  Sec.  8.  Only  those  members  whose  fees  are  paid  shall  have  the 
right  to  vote  and  to  hold  office  in  the  Association  and  its  departments." 

Amend  Article  V,  section  i,  by  striking  out  the  words,"  Financial 
Secretary," 

RESOLUTIONS  OF  THE  CONVENTION 

The  Committee  on  resolutions  presented  its  report,  which  was 
adopted. 

The  Religious  Education  Association,  deeply  appreciating  the 
cordial  welcome  it  has  received  in  the  city  of  Boston,  and  the  thorough 
and  generous  provision  that  has  been  made  for  the  conduct  of  its  busi- 
ness and  the  comfort  of  its  members,  desires  to  express  its  hearty  thanks 
to  all  who  have  contributed  to  this  cause. 

1.  To  the  CommilUe  oj  Arrangements,  especially  to  its  chairman. 
Dr.  Albert  E.  Winship,  and  its  secretary,  Rev.  Frederick  H.  Means, 
for  the  careful  planning  and  thorough  work  which  has  been  so  largely 
responsible  for  the  success  of  the  C^vention. 

3.  To  ail  those  generous  donors  who  have  contribnted  to  the  ex- 
penses of  the  Conventice. 

3.  To  the  prominent  citizens  who  tendered  to  the  Association  the 
delightful  reception  at  Faneuil  Hall,  and  to  the  special  Entertainment 
Committee,  throu^  whom  the  reception  was  arranged. 

4.  To  the  0§cers  0}  the  Old  South  Church  for  the  use  of  their 
building  for  the  service  of  Sunday  evening,  February  i3th;  to  the 
choir  of  that  church  for  their  inspiring  part  in  the  worship ;  and  to  the 
First  Baptist  Church  and  its  pastor  for  their  co-operation  in  the  service. 

5.  To  Wellesley  College  and  Harvard  University  for  their  gracious 
and  beautiful  hospitali^. 

6.  To  the  Ancient  and'Honoraile  ArtiUery  Company  for  the  courte- 
ous invitation  to  visit  their  armory. 
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7.  To  those  who  have  put  at  our  disposal  the  halis  in  vhich  the  busi- 
ness of  the  CoDvendoD  "has  been  so  conveniemU)'  transacted,  espectally 
to  the  Twentieth  Century  Club,  Boston  University,  the  American 
Unitariaa  Association,  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Assodatuxi,  and 
the  Boston  Public  Library,  the  use  of  whose  rooms  was  freely  giTCD. 

S.  To  the  Press  for  full  and  accurate  reports  of  the  proceeding  of 
the  Convention,  made  possible  by  the  hearty  co-opentimr  of  all  the 
speakers,  together  with  the  effective  woA  of  me  Press  Agmt 

9.  To  the  Committee  in  charge  of  the  Sunday  School  Exhibit,  for 
placing  before  us,  at  the  cost  of  much  labor  and  expense  on  their  pert, 
a  rollection  so  unique  and  helpful. 

10.  To  Ihe  Officers  0}  the  English  High  School  Cadet  Corps  tar  their 
assistance  as  ushers  at  our  general  sessitms,  a  service  freely  rendered  and 
admirably  performed. 

11.  We  tbank  all  the  men  and  women  who  have  helped  in  any 
way  to  make  this  Conventifm  a  success,  and  have  thereby  dedaied 
their  foith  in  the  ideals  and  purpose  of  this  Assodatioa. 

The  Aims  of  the  Association 

13.  Impressed  with  a  deep  conviction  of  the  need  of  a  gowial 
revival  of  religious  and  moral  education,  and  guided  by  the 
experience  of  the  last  three  years,  the  Religious  Education  Atsocia- 
tion  offers  the  following  statement  of  its  purpose: 

The  threefold  purpose  of  the  Religious  Education  Assodatitm  is: 

To  inspire  the  educational  forces  of  our  country  wUk  the  rdigions 
ideal; 

To  inspire  the  religious  forces  of  our  country  with  the  educational 
ideal;  and 

To  keep  before  the  public  mind  the  ideal  of  Religious  Educiuioh, 
and  the  sense  of  Us  need  and  value. 

In  detail,  its  purpose  is: 

I.  To  bring  tc^ether  in  one  comprehensive  organization  die 
leaders  and  workers  of  all  ecclesiastical,  evangelical,  educational, 
cultural,  and  social  organizations  who  wish  for  fellowship,  for  mutual 
interchange  of  thought,  information  and  experience,  and  for  co-open- 
tion  in  adiieving  the  highest  ideal  of  personality  and  dtizenah^. 

3.  By  means  of  this  organization  of  leaden,  to  promote  die  inter- 
relation of  all  existing  agencies  of  religious  and  moral  educatioa,  for 
mutual  knowledge  and  sympathy,  for  economy  of  effort,  for  frieodly 
co-operation,  and  for  united  strength. 

3.  To  survey  the  whole  field  of  religious  and  moral  education, 
promoting  a  study  of  conditions,  reporting  die  organized  and  individ- 
ual forces  at  work  within  it,  fostering  thought,  discus^on,  and  experi- 
ment, determining  the  principles  and  the  methods  of  progress. 

4.  To  reach  and  to  disseminate  correct  thinking  on  the  lelatiMi 
of  religion  and  morality  to  education. 

To  make  religion  a  pervasive  power  for  persoDkl  and  social 
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6.  To  muntain  the  high  ideal  of  educatioa,  in  which  character 
and  service  are  the  goal. 

7.  To  show  that  religious  education,  taken  comprehensively,  in- 
cludes evangelism  as  a  vital  factor. 

8.  To  apply  to  religious  and  moral  education  the  best  educational 
principles  and  modes  of  practice  derived  from  modern  psychology  and 
pedagogy,  and  thereby  to  put  the  religious  forces  of  the  country  in 
sympathetic  touch  with  the  matured  results  of  scholarly  research  in  all 
lines. 

9.  To  promote  the  study  and  interpretation  of  the  Bible,  and  to 
encourage  all  methods  by  which  its  truth  may  be  learned  and  made  ef- 
fective for  the  development  of  rehgious  and  ethical  life. 

10.  To  promote  worship  and  social  service  as  essential  to  the 
highest  culture,  and  to  this  end  to  empha^ze  the  educational  function 
of  the  church. 

11.  To  discover  the  means  by  which  the  Sunday  school  may  be 
made  more  efficient  in  the  rehgious  culture  of  the  young. 

13.  To  assist  those  who  are  in  the  process  of  education  to  co- 
ordinate their  intellectual  development  with  the  maintenance  and 
deepenii^  of  a  religious  experience,  and  to  enlist  the  interest  and  support 
of  me  intellectual  leaders  of  the  nation  on  the  side  of  the  moral  and  re- 
%ious  life. 

13.    To  accomplish  this  work  through — 

(i)  The  Annual  Convention,  for  the  specific  discussion  of  the 
problems  of  religious  and  moral  education  and  for  conference  by 
workers  as  to  methods. 

(3)  The  annual  volume  of  Proceedings,  putting  into  permanent 
form  the  addresses  of  the  Convention  and  containing  general  informa- 
tion about  the  Association. 

(3)  The  Council,  for  the  purpose  of  reaching  and  disseminating 
correct  thinking  on  all  general  subjects  relating  to  religious  and  moral 
education. 

(4)  The  Departments,  whose  executive  committees  and  co-operat- 
ii^  members  shall  carry  forward  the  ideas  and  the  plans  of  the  Asso- 
ciation in  their  several  fields. 

(5)  The  Executive  Office,  to  serve  as  a  clearing-house  of  informa- 
tion, connecting  with  officers  and  members,  and  advancing  the  work 
through  the  various  channels  provided. 

(6)  Conferences  on  Religious  and  Moral  Education,  to  be  held  in 
states,  districts',  and  cities,  for  discussion,  stimulus,  and  spread  of  ideas 
and  methods. 

(7)  Guilds  organized  in  communities,  to  unite  ministers,  Sunday 
school  workers,'  public  school  teachers,  Endeavorers,  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
workers,  and  all  persons  interested  in  religion  and  morality,  for  mu- 
tual fellowship,  study,  and  co-operation  in  educational  progress. 

(8)  Literature  of  the  Association,  to  be  occasionally  published  in 
the  form  of  official  bulletins,  proceedings  of  district  or  departmental 
conference^  reports  of  investigations,  monographs  on  spedal  sub- 
jects, departmental  handbooks,  etc. 
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Mr.  L.  Wilbur  Messer  made  a  statement  on  behalf  of  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  concerning  the  finances  of  the  Association,  in  vhich 
he  announced  that  the  debt  accumulated  during  the  two  yean  of  exist- 
ence, amounting  to  $6,000,  had  been  provided  for  by  guaranteed  sub- 
scriptions, and  that  the  sum  of  $30,000,  apart  from  membership  fees, 
was  needed  for  the  enlarged  work  of  the  Association. 

THE  ANNUAL  SURVEY  OF  PXOCRESS 

Following  the  business  session  of  the  Association,  "  The  Annual  Sur- 
vey of  Progress  in  Religious  and  Moral  Education  "  was  presented 
by  President  W.  H.  P.  Faunce,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  President  Brown  Uni- 
versity, Providence,  Rhode  Island,  the  newly  elected  First  Vice- 
President  of  the  Association. 

The  session  of  the  Association  was  closed  with  prayer  by  Re\'. 
RivingtoD  D.  Lord,  D.  D.,  President  General  Conference  Free  Bap- 
tists, Brooklyn,  New  York. 

THIRD  GENERAL  SESSION  OF  THE  CONVENTION 
The  third  general  session  of  t  be  Convention  was  held  in  Converse 
Hall,  Tremont  Temple  Thursday  evening,  7.30  o'clock.  The  First 
Vice-President  of  the  Association,  Professor  Francis  G.  Peabody,  O-  D., 
Harvard  University,  presided.  Devotional  services  were  conducted  by 
Rev.  William  P.  Merrill,  D.D.,  pastor  Sixth  Presbyterian  Church, 
Chicago,  Illinois. 

The  resolutions  of  the  Convention  concerning  the  "  Aims  of  the 
Religious  Education  Association  "  were  read  by  Rev.  Frank  K.  San- 
ders, Pb.D.,  D.D.,  Ex-President  of  the  Associadon. 

On  behalf  of  the  Council  of  the  Association,  Ex-President  Sanders 
made  a  statement  of  the  plans  of  the  Council  for  the  current  year. 

DIGEST  OF  MINUTES  OF  THE  COUNCIL  OF  RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION 
February  14-16,  1905 
Voted,  That  the  Chairman  of  the  Council  appoint  *a  committee  to 
select  a  commission  to  prepare  a  book  of  religious  selections  tea  use 
in  public  and  private  schoob;  that  the  Chairman  of  the  Council  be  a 
member  of  this  committee;  and  that  the  commission  report  in  writing 
to  the  members  of  the  Council  before  the  next  meeting.    Tliis  com- 
mittee, as  chosen  by  the  Chaiiman,  consisted  of    Dean  Sanders,  Dt. 
Coe,  Dr.  Votaw,  President  Swain,  President  C.  C.  Hall,  and  Professor 
Pace. 
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Voted,  That  the  RecordiDg  Secretary  be  requested  to  communi- 
cate to  the  Executive  Board  of  the  Association  the  judgment  of  the 
Council  that  a  manual  briefly  setting  forth  the  field  of  rel^ious  educa- 
tion, the  agencies  at  work,  their  co-ordination,  and  what  it  is  desirable 
to  achieve,  should  be  prepared. 

Voted,  That  the  committee  to  choose  the  commission  to  prepare  the 
book  of  religious  selections  be  asked  to  select  an  editorial  board  to 
prepare  a  selected  bibliography  of  religious  education. 

Voted,  That  the  same  committee  select  a  coomiission  to  study  the 
elements  of  an  adequate  religious  education. 

Voted,  That  the  same  committee  select  a  commission  to  study  re- 
ligious statistics. 

Voted,  That  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Council  be  empowered 
to  call  special  meetings  of  the  Council. 

Voted,  That  the  report  of  the  Nominating  Committee  be  adopted, 
and  that  the  Recording  Secretary  be  authorized  to  cast  lots  for  the 
expiration  of  the  terms  of  all  unassigned  members. 

This  report  was  as  follows: 

For  Chairman,  Dean  Frank  K.  Sanders,  Ph.  D.,  D.  D. 

For  Recording  Secretary,  Rev.  William  Byron  Forbusb,  Ph.  D. 

For  additional  members  of  the  Executive  Committee  (the  Chair- 
man, Recording  Secretary,  and  Executive  Secretary,  Dr.  Coe,  being 
exoffido  members),  Walter  L.  Hervey,  Ph.  D. ;  President  L.  L.  Dog- 
gett.  Ph.  D.;  President  H.  C.  King,  D.  D. 

For  members  of  the  Council: 

Re-elected:  Patterson  Du  Bois;  Principal  Samuel  T.  Dutton;  J.  D. 
Hammond,  D.  D.;  Professor  Charles  R,  Henderson,  D.  D,;  Pro- 
fessor George  W.  Pease;  Professor  E.  D.  Starbuck,  Ph.D.;  Professor 
Frederick  Tracy,  Ph.  D. 

New  Members:  Rev.  James  Atkins,  D.  D.;  Professor  Borden  P. 
Bowne,  LL.D.;  President  Samuel  Eliot,  D.D.;  Professor  H.  H. 
Home,  Ph.  D.;  Very  Rev.  Thomas  J.  Shahan,  D.  D.;  Professor  C.  W. 
Votaw,  Ph.  D. 

The  lot  resulted  as  follows: 

Expiration  in  1906;  Bowne,  Brumbaugh,  Butler,  Coe,  Dawson, 
Hervey,  St.  John,  Tillett,  Wells. 

1907:  Baldwin,  Dofjsett,  Guhck,  Home,  Mathews,  McDowell, 
Miller,  Pace,  Peloubet. 

1908:  Blakeslee,  E.  E.  Brown,  M.  C.  Brown,  Haley,  C.  C.  HaU, 
G.  S.  HaU,  Mead,  See,  Shahan. 
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1909:  Atkins,  BurttHi,  Faimce,  Forbusb,  Hanower,  Pratt,  Stenart, 
Swain,  Thwing. 

1910:  Dewey,  Harper,  Harris,  King,  McMuny,  Sanders,  Sheldtn, 
Spalding,  Taylor,  Tyler. 

rQii:  Du  Bois,  Dutton,  Eliot,  Hammond,  Henderson,  Pease,  Star- 
buck,  Tracy,  Votaw, 

Total,  filty-five. 

Voted,  That  the  Chairman  appoint  a  committee  to  nominate  new 
members,  to  report  at  the  next  sessiiHi. 

Wif .  Byxon  Fosbcsh, 

Recording  Secretary. 

On  behalf  of  the  Directors  of  the  Association,  Ez-Presidcnt  San- 
ders presented  the  following  resolution  of  appreciation  of  the  work 
of  the  retiring  President,  Rev.  Charies  Cuthbert  Hall,  D.  D.  It  was 
unanimously  adopted. 

KESOLITTION  OF  APFRZCUnON  TO  DB.  HALL 
The  members  of  the  Religious  Education  Association  in  attendance 
at  this  Convention  desire  to  place  <»i  record  an  expressicHi  of  their 
grateful  appredation  of  the  important  service  rendered  by  their  le- 
tiring  President,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Charles  Cuthbert  Hall,  during  this  oiti- 
cal  year  of  the  history  of  the  Association. 

His  felicitous  presentation  of  the  aims  and  ideals  of  the  Associa- 
tion on  many  public  occasions;  his  profound  faith  in  its  future;  his 
devotion  to  its  immediate  interests;  his  ability  in  commending  it  to 
those  who  are  leaders  in  the  life  and  thought  of  our  nation,  —  have 
given  to  the  movement  strength,  inspiraticm,  and  stability. 

Graceful  and  grateful  response  was  made  by  President  HalL 
The  presiding  officer  announced  the  election  of  Rev.  WiUiani  F. 
McDowell,  Bishop  of  the  Methodist  Espisc(q)al  Church,  Chicago, 
Iltioois,  as  President  of  the  Association,  and  introduced  the  newly 
elected  First  Vice-President,  Rev.  W.  H.  P.  Faunce,  D.  D.,  LL.  D., 
Pre«dent  of  Brown  University,  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  iriio  re- 
sponded in  behalf  of  the  new  President. 

llie  subject  of  the  evening,  "  How  can  We  Quicken  in  the  Indi- 
vidual a  Sense  of  National  and  Universal  Brotherhood,  "  was  discussed 
in  two  addresses,  —  cm  "  The  Sacredness  of  Citizenship, "  by  Prcsidait 
William  J.  Tucker,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Dartmouth  College,  Hanover,  New 
Hampshire,  and  (»  "  The  Mission  of  Christianity  to  the  Wc^ld,"  by 
President  Charles  Cuthbert  Hall,  D.  D.,  Union  Theological  Seminary, 
New  YiMrk  City. 
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With  a.  prayer  by  Dean  Frank  Knight  Sanders,  Ph.  D.,  D.  D.,  Yale 
Divinity  School,  New  Haven,  Commecticut  the  Third  Annual  Con- 
vention of  the  Religious  Education  Association  vas  declared  to  be 
ended. 

DEPARTMENTAL  SESSIONS 

The  Departmental  Sessions  of  the  Convention  were  held  for  the 
most  part  on  Wednesday  and  Thursday  afternoons,  from  3  to  6  o'clock. 
The  several  departments  and  their  pkces  and  times  of  meeting  were 
as  follows: 

Department  I,  The  Council  of  Religious  Education,  held  sessions, 
for  members  only,  in  the  blue  room  of  Tremcmt  Temple,  at  9  a.  u.  on 
Tuesday  and  Wednesday  mornings,  and  a  public  session  at  10:30  a.  m. 
Tuesday. 

Department  11,  Universities  and  Colleges,  held  two  sessions,  at 
Channing  Hall,  Unitarian  Building,  at  4  o'clock  on  Wednesday  and 
Thursday  afternoons. 

Departmoit  III,  Theological  Seminaries,  held  two  sessions,  —  one 
at  Lorimer  Hall,  Tremont  Temple,  the  other  at  Chipman  Hall,  Tre- 
mont  Temple,  at  a  o'clock  on  Wednesday  and  Tliursday  afternoons. 

Department  IV,  Churches  and  Pastors,  held  two  sessiCHis,  —  one  at 
Wesleyan  Hall,  the  other  at  Pilgrim  Hall,  C(»gregational  House,  at 
2  o'clock  oa  Wednesday  and  Thursday  afternoons. 

Department  V,  Sunday  Schools ;  held  two  sessions, — cae  at  Lorimer 
Hall,  at  4  o'clock  Wednesday  afternoon;  the  other,  a  joint  ses»on  with 
the  Department  of  Teacher-training,  at  Lorimer  Hall,  at  a  o'clock 
Thursday  afternoon. 

Department  VI,  Secondary  Public  Schoob,  held  two  s^sicms,  —  one 
at  Boston  University  Chapel,  the  other  at  Chipman  Hall,  Tremont 
Temple,  at  4  o'clock,  Wednesday  and  Thursday  afternoons. 

Department  VH,  Elemaatary  Public  Schools,  held  two  sessions,  — 
<me  in  the  blue  room  of  Tremont  Temple  the  other  at  Park  Street 
Church  vestry,  at  4  o'clock  Wednesday  and  Thursday  afternoons. 

Department  Vin,  Private  Schools,  held  no  sessions. 

Department  IX,  Teacher-training,  hehj  two  sessions,  —  one  at  the 
blue  room,  Tremont  Temple,  Wednesday  afternoon  at  a  o'dod,  the 
other,  a  joint  session  with  the  Dqiartment  of  Sunday  Schools,  at  Lori- 
mer Hall,  Tremont  Temple,  Thursday  afternoon  at  a  o'clock. 

Department  X,  Christian  Associations,  held  two  sessicns,  at  the 
V.  M.  C.  A.  Building  at  4  o'clock  on  Wednesday  and  Thui^ay 
afternoons. 
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Department  XI,  Young  People's  Societies,  held  two  sesmtms,— (ee 
at  Wesleyan  Hall,  the  other  at  Pilgrim  Hall,  Congregatitmal  Bouse, 
at  4  o'clock  on  Wednesday  and  Thursday  afternoons. 

Department  XII,  The  Home,  held  two  sessions,  at  Channing  Hall, 
Unitarian  Building,  at  3  o'clock  Wednesday  and  lliuTsday  afternoons. 

Dq>artment  XIU,  Libraries,  held  one  session,  Wednesday  aftcmocn 
at  3  o'clock,  at  the  Boston  Public  Libi&ry. 

Department  XIV,  The  Press,  held  one  session,  Thursday  aftemooD 
at  3  o'clock,  at  the  Twentieth  Century  Club. 

Department  XV,  Conespondenoe  Instruction,  held  two  sessions,— 
one  at  Park  Street  Church,  Wednesday  morning  at  la  o'clock,  the 
other  at  Small  Hall,  Unitarian  Building,  Thursday  afternoon  ix 
a  o'clock. 

Department  XVI,  Summer  Assemblies,  held  one  session,  Wednesday 
afternoon  at  2  o'clock,  at  Small  Hall,  Unitarian  Building. 

Department  XVU,  Religious  Art  and  Music,  held  two  sessions,  at 
Twentieth  Century  Qub,  —  one  on  Wednesday  afternoon  at  a  o'clodi, 
the  other  on  Thursday  afternoon  at  4  o'clock. 

MINUTES  OF  THE  DEPARTMENTAL  MEETINGS 

The  minutes  of  the  Departmental  Meetings  are  presraved  by  the 
recording  secretaries  of  the  departments.  The  new  departraenial 
officers  elected  may  be  seen  in  the  List  of  Officers  of  the  Assodation 
for  the  current  year,  on  pp.  483-486,  post.  The  programmes  of  Ae 
Departmental  Meetmgs  are  indicated  by  the  addresses  reported  under 
each  Department  named  in  the  preceding  pages  of  this  volume. 

AN  EXHIBIT  OF  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  MATERIAL 

An  exhibition  of  religious  education,  relating  to  instn)cti(Ni  in  Pro>' 
estant,  Roman  Catholic,  and  Jewish  Sunday  schools  was  arranged  by 
Rev.  Milton  S.  Litdefield,  Rev.  W.  W.  Smith,  M,  D.,  Rev.  Richari 
Morse  Hodge,  D.  D.,  Committee  on  Relif^ous  Educati(n  Exhibit  <rf 
the  Department  of  Sunday  Schools.  The  exhibit  con^ted  of  plans 
of  Sunday  school  buildings,  school  furniture,  text-books,  hymn-boolLS, 
reference-books  for  teachers,  Sunday  school  curricula,  pictures,  pnn' 
and  rehef  maps,  models  of  Oriental  dwellings,  furniture,  etc.,  and  note' 
books,  drawing,  relief  and  sur&ce  maps,  and  other  work  executed  by 
Sunday  school  pupils.  Members  of  the  committee  m  charge  were  » 
hand  to  explain  the  exhibits  and  to  give  demonstrations  in  inanu' 
methods  of  instrution. 
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THE  BOSTON  COMMITTEE  OF  ARRANGEMENTS 
The  local  preparatiims  for  the  Convention  and  the  entertamment 
of  the   Convention  during  its  sessions  were  admirably  provided  by  a 
Committee  of  more  than  seventy  representative  dtizens  of  Boston, 
whose  names  follow: 

WiKSHiP,  Albert  E.  Lit.  D.  Clutirman. 
Means,  Fbedebick  A.,  Stertlary. 
Heath,  Danizl  C-,  Treasurer.  ' 

Allen,  Fredeuce  B.   Viet-Ckairman. 


BowNz,  Bobsen  p..  Ph.  D. 
Capen,  Sakuzl  B.,  LL.D. 
CiTSHiMa,  Gbatton  D. 
Dole,  Chaslbs  F. 
DUNNINO,  AlBEBT  E.,  D.D. 
Eliot,  Saudel  A.,  D.D. 
GoBDON,  Geokob  a.,  D.D. 
G&osK,  Georob  R. 
HosGEs,  Geokob,  D.D. 
Mabie,  Hbhsy  C,  D.D. 


Pakmbkteb,  C.  W.,  Lit.  D. 
Pebih,  Geobob  L.,  D.D. 
Peabody,  Fkancis  G.,  D.D. 
RowLBY,  Francis  H.,  D.D. 
Sbaw,  WnxiAH. 
Shall,  Auoustus  D. 
Tbueblood,  Bemjaion  F. 
Weed,  Alonzo  R. 

WiLLAXD,  HOBACE  M.,  Sc.D. 

Weight,  Theodore  F.,  Ph.D. 
HmjNO,  Ray  Gkeene,  A.M.,  Sc.D.,  Chairman  of  Finartet  CommiUee. 
Burr,  Everett,  D.,  D.D.,  Chairman  af  CommitUe  on  HalU. 
Chandler,  Edwabd  H.,  Chairman  of  Press  Committee. 
Haskell,  Edwabd  H.,  Chairman  of  Entertainmera  Committee. 
Williams,  Apfleton  P.,  Chairman  oj  Local  Attendance  CommiUee. 
Flanders,  Ralph  L.,  Chairman  of  Music  Committee. 
Rogers,  Dwicht  L.,  Chairman  of  Transportation  and  Hotel  Committee. 
Crawford,  William  C,  Chairman  of  Sightseeing  Committee. 


Adams,  Charles  I 
Bailey,  Albert  E. 
Bentley,  Charles  N. 
Blakesleb,  Erastus,  D.D. 
Boyd,  Chables  E, 
Bradner,  Lester,  Jr. 
Brand,  Charles  A. 
Bridomam,  Howard  A. 
BnsBHBLL,  Samuel  C. 
Childs,  Harold  C. 
CuiooNOS,  Edwabd. 
Fabbar,  Fbbderick  A. 
Gabdneb,  Robert  H. 
Gates,  Owen  H. 
Goodwin,  Hehby. 
Hale,  Habbis  G. 
Habtshobn,  W.  N. 
HoBB,  Geoboe  E.,  D.D. 
HuifPHREYS,  Richard  C. 
Latebop,  H.  N. 
Lewis,  Homer  F. 


Macdodoall,  H.  C. 
Main,  William  W. 
Maxwell,  Arthur  A. 
Mehapfey,  Georob  W. 
Merriam,  Edward  F. 
Mills,  Carlton  P. 
Moore,  Edward  C,  Ph.  D.,  D.D. 
MoRBis,  George  P. 
MoKsB,  Bebbext  L. 
Pabkeb,  Fbbderick  C.  W. 
Paekbr,  Hehby  C. 
Peabody,  Hkkby  W. 
Pe^bce,  Silas. 
Perrin,  W.  T.,  D.D. 
Sears,  Seth. 
Shduway,  Franklin  P. 
Swett,  Vernon  B. 
Wentworth,  Oliver  M. 
Wickbs,  Frank  S.  C. 
WiLLARD,  Horace  Mann,  ScJ>. 
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THE   GENERAL  ALLIANCE  OF  WORKERS  WITH  BOYS 
The  General  Alliance  of  Workers  with  Bojrs  held  its  annual  caa- 
vention  in  connection  with  the  Religious  Educatitm  Association.    Pub- 
lic sessions  were  held  as  follows: 

Tuesday  morning  at  lo  o'clock  in  Cbanning  Hall,  Unilarian  HalL 
Tuesday  afternoon  at  a  o'clock  m  Chaiuing  Hall,  Unitarian  Building. 
WnxlAlf    C.  BlTTINC, 

WnxLU*  J.  Pahkes, 

Secretaries. 
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PRESIDENT 
WiLLiAH  FsASKK  McDowxLL    Buhop  Methodist  Epitcopal  Church 

VICE-PRESIDENTS 
WnuAH  Hkrbxbt  F.  Faunck  PTCsident  Brown  UniTcnity.  Provideiu:«,  R.  I. 
R.  Douglas  Fbasek    Editor  Sunday  School  Publicatioiis,  Toronto,  Can. 

F,  W.  G0NaAi3i,ijB Preadent  Aimour  Institute,  Chicago,  IH. 

G.  Stanixy  Hall Prevdent  Clark  Unirereity,  Worcester,  Mass. 

WiLLiAii  Lawbxnoi Bishop  of  Massachusetts,  Boston,  Mass. 

Haioltom  C.  Macdouoall  .  .Profeuor  Welleslej' College,  Welleslejr,  Mass. 
WlLUAic  J.  McKmuCK  ....  PaMor  Fint  FreBbyterian  Chtrch,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Fbamk  N.  McMmutT Professor  ColumUa  Univenity,  New  Yoifc  City. 

RiCBAKD  G.  MonriOH    Professor  UniTenity  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  IlL 

CVBUS  NOKTHXOP President  Universitf  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis, 

L.  Clakk  Skklve President  Smith  College,  Nottbamptoo,  Mass. 

Apflxtok  p.  Willluis President  Massachusetts  Sunday  School  Associa- 
tion, Boston,  Mass. 
Benjauik  Ids  Wbeher    . . .  President  University  of  Cailfomia,  Berkeley,  Cal. 

EXECUTIVE   BOARD 
The  general  effian  ef  lis  Aisociaiion,  Bx-offieie 
PmUenl,  WouAit  Fbaseb  McDowell,  Bishop  Methodist  Episcopal  Chuich. 
F4m  Viet-Fmidenl,  Willum  Hkkbsbt  P.  Fauhcx,  President  Brown  Unlveraity, 

Providence. 
General  Seeretorj,  Clojokd  W.  Baskbs,  Chicago,  Dl. 
RecarUng  Seertlarj,  Gboroi  Albert  Cos,  Professor  Northwestern  University, 

Evanston,  DL  .    . 

Tnoiurer,  Jamks  H.  EcxiLS,  Prwdent  Comroerdal  National  Bank,  Chic^o,  III. 

CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  EXECUTIVE  BOARD 

Willum  Raikby  Habpkk Preddent  UDiverrity  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  111. 

VICE-CHAIRMAN 

L.  WiLBUK  Messek  GenerU  Secretary  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Chic^o,  CI. 

WiLUAH  Lows  Bkyam    President  Indiana  Univenuty,  Bloomiogton,  Ind. 

JOHK  M.  Cohltxk Professor  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  IlL 

David  R.  Foroam    Vice-President  First  National  Bank,  Chicago,  Dl. 

Charlks  H.  Hulburd Prendent  Elgin  National  Watch  Company,  Chi- 

Chaxlis  Cdthsebt  Hall   . . .  President  Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  YoA 
City. 
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Walter  L.  Hervev Eumiaer  Board  of  Education,  New  YoA  Citj. 

Chables  S.  Holt Attorney  and  Counselor  at  Law,  Chicago,  HI. 

Cbablis  L.  HUTCBIMSON Vice-Fiesident  Com  Exchange  Bank,  Chkagojll. 

HEHIty  CUUKOIIU.  Kmo   Praaident  Oberlin  Collie,  Oberlin,  Ohio. 

WiLLlAK  DouoLASi  Mackenzie,  Preddent      Hartford    Theological      Semioary, 

Hartford,  Conn. 

WiLLUui  P.  MEUtiLL Pastor  Sixth  Presbrterian  Church,  Chicago,  HL 

GiiTORS  PiHCHOr ConumssioDei  of  Foicstry,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Geokoe  L.  Robinson   ProfeBSorMcConnick  Theological  Seminaiy  Ou- 

cagOjIU. 

Fbant  Kniobt  Sandeks Dean  Yale  Divinity  School,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

WiLLIAll  Shaw  Treasurer   United   Society   Christian   Endcaror, 

Boston,  Mass 
Hebbxkt  L.  Willett    Professor  Univemty  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  HL 

BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS 
DIRECTORS  FOR  LIFE 
F)iANK  Knight  Sanders,  Ph.  D.,  D.  D.,      Dean    Yale    Divinity  Stduxtl,   New 

Haven,  Conn. 
Chasles  Cdthbert  Hall,  D.  D Piealdent  Union  Theolo(pcal  Senn- 

nan,  New  Yoik  Cift. 
DIRECTORS  AT  LARGE 
Nolan  R.  Best Associate  Editor  The  Interior,  Chkago 

lU. 
Neeeuiah  Boynton,  D.  D Pastor  Fint  Congr^ational  Chnidi, 

Detidt,  Mich. 
Edward  L.  Cnsns,  D.  D Professor  Yale  Divinit?  School,  New 

Haven,  Conn. 
Sauuel  a.  Eliot,  D.  D Pteaident  Unitarian  Assodatkm,  Ba»- 

ton,  Maas. 
ROBEBT  A.  Falconer,  LL.  D PTofesaor  Presbyterian  College,  Hali- 
fax, N.  S. 
Calvik  H.  French    Prcwdent    Huron    Collie,    HnnB, 

South  Dakota. 
Richard  D.  Harlem,  D.  D President  Lake  Forest  Colle^  Lake 

Forest.  HI. 
Rev.  Pascal  Harrower Chaiiman   Sunday   School   C<mniis- 

sion  Diocese  New  Yoik,  New  Yoik 

Oiy. 

Richard  C.  Cecil  Hdohes,  D,  D President  Ripon  College,  Ripon,  Wis. 

Robert  L.  Keixky,  Ph.  U Preudent    Earlham    College,    Rich- 
mond, Ind. 
Jakes  H.  Kirklahd   Chaocellor     Vanderbilt     Univenitr, 

Nashville,  Tenn. 
John  E.  McFayden,  A.  M Professor    Knox    College,    Torcmto, 

Canada. 
Walter  Miller Professor    Tulane    Univetsity,    New 

Orieans,La. 
Sahoel  C.  MnCHELL,  Ph.  D Professor   Richmond   College,   Ridi- 

mond,  Va. 
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Allek  B.  PHnfUTT,  D.  D Factor    Ceotral    Christiui    Chuich, 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Edwin  F.  Se« General  Secretary  The  Young  Men's 

Christian  Association,  Brooklyn, 
New  York. 

Chables  H.  SheIiekeb Dean  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  Cincinnati, 

Ohio. 

Hemky  a.  Stihson,  D.  D Pastor     Manhattan     Congregational 

Church,  New  York  City. 

Floyd  W.  Toueins,  D.  D  Rector  H0I7  Trinity  Protestant  Epis- 
copal Church,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

William  J.  Tvckeb,  D.  D.,  LL.  D President  Dartmouth  College,  Hano- 
ver, N.  H. 

STATE  DIRECTORS 

Cali/emia,  Johh  K.  McLean,  D.  D.,  President  Pacific  Theolt^cal  Seminary, 
Berkeley. 

Colorado,  WnxiAU  F.  Slocum,  LL.D.  President  Cobrado  College,  Colorado 
Sprii^. 

Z^ufrtd  o/ CoIwmM),  GiFFOss  PiNCHOT,  Commissioner  of  Forestry,   Washington. 

lainois,  W.  E.  Bakion,  LL.  D.  Pastor  Congregational  Church,  Oak  Fatk. 

Indiana,  Williau  F.  Eane,  D.  D.,  President  Wabash  Coll^,  Crawfordsvilte. 

Imvo,  Akthuk  Faibbamks,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  State  University  of  Iowa. 

Kansas,  Fbank  Stbono,  Ph.  D.,  President  of  University  of  Kansas,  Lawrence. 

JCmiAKty,  H.  D.  G.  Maclachlan,  A.  M.,  Pastor  Christian  Church,  Sbelbyvllle. 

Louiti/ltia,  E.  B.  CbAIOHEAD,  President  Tulane  University,  New  Orleans 

Maine,  Alfred  W.  Anthony,  D.  D.,  Professor  Cobb  Divinity  School,  Lewiston. 

Massackuselts,  Ray  G.  Hdunc,  Head  Master  English  Hi^  School,  Cambridge. 

Minnesota,  Wu-UAit  H.  Saluion,  A.  M.,  President  Carlton  College,  Northfield. 

MUkigan,  Geokge  Elliott,D.  D.,  Pastor  Central  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
Detroit. 

Mississippi,  Robert  B.  Fulton,  LL.  D.,  Chancellor   University  of  Missis^ppi. 

Missouri,  Jaues  H.  Garrison,  LL.  D.,  Editor  Christian  Evangelist,  St.  Louis. 

Nebraska,  Rev.  John  £.  Tdttle,  D.  D.,  Pastor  First  Congregational  Church,  Lin- 

New  Hampshire,  Heruan  H.  Horne,   Ph.  D.,    Professor  Dartmouth  College, 

Hanover. 
Ntw  Jersey,  Harky  Auodstts  Gabfield,  Professor  Princeton  University,  Priuce- 

New  York,  WiLUAU  C-  Brrrmo,  D.  D.,  Pastor  Mt.  Morris  Baptist  Church,  New 
York  City. 

North  CariJina,  Josiah  W.  Bailey,  Editor  Biblical  Recorder,  Raleigh. 

North  Daiota,  Edward  H.  Stickney,  State  Superintendent  Congregational  Sun- 
day School   and  Publishing  Society,  Fargo, 

Ohio,  Charles  F.  Tbwino,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  President  Western  Reserve  Univusity, 
ClevelatxL 

Oregon,  Edoas  P.  HUL,  Pastor  First  Preibyteiian  Church,  Portland. 

Pensisyhania,  Joseph  Swain,  LL.  D.,  President  Swarthmore  College,  Swarthmore. 

Rftad! /ila«<^  Lestek  Bbadner,  Jr.,  Ph.  D,  Rector  St.  John's  Epsicopal  Cbuich, 
Providence. 
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SMtlh  CarUima,  A.  J.  S.  Tbouas,  Editor  Baptirt  Courier,  GiecDTillc. 
SoiOh  Dakota,  Thomas  Nickouon,  D.  D.,  Freddent  Dakota  Univenity,  MitcheU. 
Teimuite,  B.  L.  Wroonra,  Vke-QuuceUor  Unlrenity  of  the  South,  Scwknec 
Tacat,  ].  Fhank  SmTB,  Pastor  Fiiat  Cumberland  Preabfteriaa  Chundi,  DaOas. 
Vermont,  Hasxy  R.  Miles,  Pastor  Central  Congregadooal  Church,  Brattlebwo. 
Woikm^CH,  Stkpbxn  B.  L.  Pkhkosb,  Pi«sdent  Whitman  College,  Walla  Walla. 

DEPARTMENT  OFFICERS 
/.    THE  COUNCIL  OF  SEJJGIOUS  EDUCATION 

FKimDENT 

Sandebs,  Frank  K.,  Pr.  D.  D. 

14  Bucoo  Stntt.  BoMan,  Uua. 

KECOKSIMO  SECKETASY 

FoKBDBH,  Rev.  Wiluak  B.,  Ph.  D. 

Nnr  Yoik  City 

EXECUTIVE  SECKETAKY 


kERvxY,  Walter  L.,  M.A.,  New  Yoik  Qtir. 
DooOETT,  L.  L.,  Ph.D.,  Springfield,  Mass. 
Kmo,  Henry  Chdrchux,  D.D.,  Oberlin,  Ohio. 


II.     UNIVERSITIES  AND  COLLEGES 


O  SECRETARY 

Hazard,  Caboline,  A.M.,  Lm.D. 

Pitridnt  WeUuhiy  Ccdlege,  Wdkder,  Um*. 
Thokpson,  WiLLiAif  O.,  D.  D.,  IX.  D. 

Pteddoil  Ohio  Stue  UnimiitT.  Cotumbua.  O. 

EXECUTIVE  SEC8ETARY 

Aldsrman,  Edwin  A.,  D-  C.  L.,  LL.  D. 

pRddcnl  Unhtnily  of  Vbilnim  ChuMUnilk,  Va. 

BowNE,  BoBDBM  P.,  D.  D. 

Pnlcaor  Balai  Usi*aiitT>  BoKoa,  Mua. 

Jesse,  Richard  H.,  LL.  D. 

Pnidoit  UnimiitT  ol  Musouii,  ColumUa,  Uo. 

Kino.  William  F.,  D.  D.,  LL.  D. 

Pnddeot  CocDcU  C^iDete,  Ut.  Vhsod,  lowt. 

Peabody,  Francis  G.,  D.  D. 

Deu  Hwud  Dtiiditr  School,  Ckmbridi*,  Hut. 
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Pares,  Edward  L.,  D.  D. 
Patten,  Amos  W.,  D.  O. 
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PATtTO,  Henky  J.,  Ph.  B. 

Pebdns,  J.  G. 

Pike,  Granville  Ross,  Rev.,  A.  M. 

PoBTEB,  Ora  H.,  Mks. 

PttUEN,  J.  W.,  Rev. 

Rhodes,  'Hush,  Mbe. 

Rice,  T.  F. 

RoBEBTsoN,  Ina  Law 

Robinson,  George  L.,  Ph.  D. 

Robinson,  Willakd  H.,  Rkv. 
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Roe,  Charles  M. 
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Savage,  G.  L.  F.,  Riv^  D.  D. 
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Scott,  Robert  S.,  Mrs. 

Scott,  Waiter  D.,  Ph.  D. 

ScovoLE,  Charles  R.,  Rev.,  A.  M., 

LL.  D. 
Selden,  F.  H. 
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Sheets,  Frank  D.,  Rev. 
Sbeber,  Sauuel  J. 
Sherer,  Williaw  G. 
Sheruan,  Edwin  T. 
Sberhan,  Fhanklyn  Cole,  Rev. 
•SissoN,  Edward  O.,  Ph.  D. 
Sloane,  Joseph  Chhtis 
Shall,  Albion  W.,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D. 
SuiTH,  Gerald  Birney 
SiOTH,  James  R.,  Rev. 
Smtth,  John  M.  P.,  Ph.  D. 
SoARES,  Theodore  G.,  Ph.  D.,  D.  T>. 
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Stearns,  Wallace  Neuon,  Ph.  D. 
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Strain,  Horace  L,  Rev. 
Strong,  Sidney,  Rev.,  D.  D. 
Stdart,  Charles  M.,  A.  M.,  D.  D. 
SwERTFAGEB,  George  A.,  Rev. 
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Cektenaby    Methodist    Episcopal 

Sunday  School 
Chicago  Theological  SEMiHA&y 
Evanston  Free  Pubuc  Library 
John  Crerar  Ijbeary 
Lake  Forest  College 
Men's  Normal  Bible  Class  or  the 
YotiNG  Men's  Christian  Association 
Northwestern  College 
Northwestern  Untversity 
Peoria  Public  Library 
University  op  Chicago 
Wither's  Public  Library 
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CowDEN,  John  G.,  Rev. 

INDIAN  TERRITORY 
Howard,  George  p..  Rev. 
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Hamzs,  Matthias  L,,  Rev.,  D.  D. 
Halpehny,  E.  Wkley,  Rev.,  S.  T,  L, 
Hanson,  A.  W. 

BtiJ,  Hasby  Granison,  Rev.,  A.  M. 
HOACLAND,  Descou  D.,  Rev.,  S.T.B. 
HoRsnuN,  J.  G.,  Rev. 
HoGHEs,  EDwm  H.,  S.  T.  D. 
Tones,  William  H. 
Kane,  Williau  P.,  D.  D. 
Kelly,  Robebt  Lqicoln,  Pb.  M. 
Lyons,  S.  R.,  Rev.,  D.  D. 


Rev., 


McKehue,   John  Hevwasd, 

A.  M.,  Ph.  D. 
Mdtt,  I^OHAS  Abbott,  A.  M. 
Nicholson,  Mahy  E. 
Peaecv,  James  B. 
Philphtt,  Allan  B.,  Rev,,  D.  D. 
Rice,  Pbbhy  James,  Rev. 
Russell,  Elbert,  A.  M. 
Semelroth,  Wm.  J. 
Smtth,  Ernest  Dailev,  Rev.,  S.T.B. 
Stanspield,  Joshua,  Rev.,  D.  D. 
Starbhck,  Edwin  D.,  Ph.  D. 
TmsLEY,  Charles  William,  Rev. 
Tippy,  Worth  M.,  Rev. 
Ullrick,  Delbert  Sylvester,  Rev, 
VoHNBOLi,  E.,  Rev. 
Wiles,  Ernest  P,,  A.  M. 
Wylie,  Wm.  H.,  Rev.,  A.  M.,  B.  D. 

IHSTtTUnONS 

Easlhau  College 
Indiana  University,  Bloominoton 
PUBUC  Library,  South  Bend 
Valparaiso  College 


Bell,  Kill  M.,  A.  M. 
Bradley,  Daniel  F.,  D.  D. 
Breed,  Reuben  L.,  Rev. 
Brett,  Axram  W.,  Mrs. 
Cady,  George  L. 
Cessna,  Orange  H. 
Day,  Ernest  £,,  Rev. 
Empey,  F.  D.,  Rev. 
Fairbanee,  Arthur,  Rev.,  Ph.  1 
Friziell,  John  W.,  Rev.,  Ph.  E 
Haggard,  Alfred  M.,  A.  M. 
Handy,  Elias,  A.  B.,  A.  M. 
HoDCDON,  Frank  W.,  Rev. 
Johnstone,  N.  W. 
King,  William  F.,  D,  D..  LL.  E 
MacLean,  George  £.,  Ph.D.,  I 
Marsh,  Robert  L.,  Rev. 
Moore,  W.  Howard,  Rev. 
Olmstead,  Margaret  Titus,  R 


OsBOKN,  LORAN  D„  Rev.,  Ph.  D. 
Osgood,  Robert  Storks,  Rev. 
Paddock,  George  E.,  Rev. 
Pearson,  Willdui  L.,  Ph.  D. 
Piebsel,  Alba  C,  A.  M. 
RoBiNscm,  Emma  A. 
Severn,  Heshoh  H. 
Sinclair,  R,  B, 
Smith,  Otterbein  C,  Rev, 
Stoops,  J,  Dashill,  Rev.,  Ph.  D. 
Taylor,  Glen  A.,  Rev. 
Teoren,  Herman  H.,  Ph.  D. 
Watte,  Oeen  B.,  Rev. 
Wight,  Ambrose  S.,  Rev. 


Bayles,  J.  W.,  Rev. 

Bolt,  Wm.  W„  Rev. 

Cabruth,  WnjjAM  H.,  Ph.  D. 

CoNOLLY,  Charles  Fabeeb,  Rev. 

Frantz,  Edward,  A.  M. 

Ingham,  J.  E.,  Rev. 

Miller,  John  C,  Rev.,  A.  M.,  D.  D. 

MuRLiN,  Lekuel  H.,  Rev.,  S.  T.  D. 

Nicholson,  Georoe  E. 

Payne,  Wallace  C. 

Price,  Maude 

Pbice,  Silas  Eber,  Rev, 


KANSAS 

ScRCTON,  Cbarles  a.  ' 
Sprincston,  Jenkins,  Ph.  D 


Strong,  Frank,  Ph.  D. 
Strong,  Fbank  P.,  Rev. 
Wakefield,  Georoe  C. 
Wilcox,  Alexander  M.,  Ph.  D. 

Wilkinson,  Jasper  Newton 
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KENTUCKY 


Arustbdho,  Ckxl  J.,  Rkv. 

DicEENS,  J.  L.,  Fh.  D.,  D.  D.,  LL.  D. 

Enzlow,  H.  G.,  D.  D. 

Frost,  Wuxuk  Goodkix,  D.  D. 

Hampton,  W.  J. 

ttttt,  Albert  S.,  Ph.  D. 

HuBBELL,  Geobok  a..  Ph.  D. 


Jeneinb,  BmtRis  A.,  A.  M.,  D.  D. 
Maclachlam,  H.  D.  C,  Rxv.,  A.  M. 
UCWTAOUC,  H.  E. 

MmxjNS,  Edoax  Yodmo,  D.  D.,  LL.D. 
Ramsay,  W.  IL,  Rev. 

ROSEVEAK,  Hemxy  E. 

Waddhx,  C.  J. 


FooTE,  Henry  W.,  Rev. 
Kent,  John  B.,  Rev. 
MTTi.gp,  Walter 
Nbwball,  Alfru)  a.,  a.  M. 
i,  R.  W.,  D.  D. 


TULANXUNIVEi 


Anthony,  Alfred  W.,  D.  D. 

Briggs,  James  Franklin 

Chapman,  Henry  Lelakd,  D.  D. 

CoAR,  A.  H.,  R£V 

Cochrane,  J.  E.,  Rev. 

Colby,    Geokoe    C,    Rev.,   D.   D., 

LL.  D. 
CinxER,  Charles  Hebuck,  Rev. 
DeGasmo,  E.  a.,  Mss. 
Denio,  Francis  B.,  Rev.,  D.  D. 
Frost,  Robebt  D.,  Rev.,  A.  M. 
FuxTON,  Albebt  C,  Rev. 
Garcelok,  Frances,  Miss 
Gaiidinbr,  Robert  H.,  A.  B.' 
Gates,  Carl  Martel,  Rev. 
Hamilton,  Henry  H.,  Rev.,  A.  B., 

LL.D. 
Habbinoton,  Kabl  Foheboy,  a.  M. 
Hayes,  Benjamin  Francis,  D.  D. 
Howe,  James  Albert,  D.  D. 
HnLBERT,  Henby  Woodwabi>,  M.  a.. 

D.D. 


Hyde,  WnjjAHDElftTT, D. D. LL.D. 
Johnson,  FbanelinW.,A.M. 
Jump,  Herbert  A.,  Rev. 
Kxmiszio,  E.  L.,  Rev.,  A.  M. 
Lincoln,  Howard  A.,  Rev. 
Marsh,  Edward  L.,  Rev. 
Mason,  Edward  A. 
McCuhdy,  Chas.  H. 
Metcaut,  L.  H.,  R»v. 
MooLioM,  Warbbn  Joseph,  Ph.  D, 
Ogier,  Walter  W.,  Rev. 
Perkins,  John  C,  Rev. 
Peterson,  Oscar  W.,  Rev. 
PiTBiNTON,  Herbert  R.,  Prop.,  AM.. 
Ropes,  C.  J.  H.,  D.  D. 
Sdoionds,  N.  M.,  Rev.,  B.  A. 
Snow,  B.  P.,  Rev.,  A.  M. 

ihsttidtions 

The  Univebstiy  op  Maine 


Apple,  Joseph  H.,  A.  M. 
Baldwin,  J.  Mare,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D. 
Brosnahan,  Ttuothy,  Rev. 
BoDD,  Charles  Hastinos,  Rev. 

Ellicott,  Eluasith  K. 
GoccHER,  John  F.,  Rev. 
Hobson,  a.  a..  Rev.,  Ph.  D. 
Kino,  Aubrey  E.,  Mas. 
Rance,  Clayton  H.,  Rev. 


Smith,  R.  Lynes 
Spbinoeb,  Ruteb  W.,  Rev. 
VanMeier,  J.  B. 
VanSickle,  James  H.,  A.  M. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
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/aas,  Chablxs  GoBixMf 
Ahi>kews,  Eu.mr 
Atmuv,  £uozKS  M.,  Rev. 
AxMOio,  GaOEGE  F. 

BjtBCOCK,  AbtHUS  DWIOHT 

Bailet,  Adelaide  P.,  Mss. 

BAiixy,  Dddley  P. 

Bailey,  AlsektK 

Bmley,  HENmY  ToxmB 

Balch,  Ehzabeth  a. 

Baldwin,  Wdxiau  A. 

Ballantihe,    WauAM  G.,     D.  D., 

LL.D. 
Bakbbk,  Elliott  B.,  Rev. 
Bakkes  Hekbert  a. 
•Barnes,  Lemuel  C,  Rev.,  D.  D. 
Basnes,  L.  Call,  Mbs. 
Basbv,  Cobinna 
Baxtoh,  James  L.,  Rxv.,  D.  D. 
Bassett,  Adstik  B.,  Rev. 
Bates,  Walteb  C. 
Bait,  William  J.,  Rev. 
Bean,  Abram  L.,  Rev. 
•Beatley,  Claea  Bancboft,  Mrs. 
Bkkbe,  Frank 
Belehap,  Arteds  T.,  A.  B.,  A.  M., 

B.D. 
BsRKV,  William  Fkedeuc 
BiGca,  S.  R.  H.,  D.  B. 
BiBSELL,  Flint  M.,  Rev. 
Blackbukn,  Alex.,  Rev.,  D.  D. 

tBLAKESLEE,  ErASTUS,  REV. 

Blakchabd,  Henkv,  Rev.,  D.  D. 
BoocwALTER,  Altred  GmTNEK,  B.  A., 
U.  A. 

BORDXH,  AlUADME  J. 

BoxDEH,  Anna  H. 
BowNE,  Borden  P.,  Ph.  B.,  IX.  D. 
Bkackeit,  Elliott  G.,  Mrs. 
Bradtobd,  Emery  L.,  Rev. 
Bbadley,  Edward  E.,  Rev. 
BRATTHWAtTE,    E.    Ernest,  A.   M. 

Ph,  D. 
Branch,  Ernest  William 
*Beand,  Charles  A.,  Rev. 
BRSYFOdLB,  Caroline  M.,  A.  B. 
Beidgman,  Howard  A.,  Rev. 
Brown,  Marian  K. 

BUMSTXAS,  AsTHtTK,  PH.  D. 

*Btrui,  Everett  D.,  Rev.,  D.  D. 
Bubhnzll,  Samcel  C,  Rbv. 
BmxxB,  Ernest  S. 
Butlxr,  Frank  E.,  Rev. 
Campbell,  Andrew,  Rev. 
Capen,  Edward  W.,  Mrs. 
Capen,  Samuel  B.,  A.  M.,  LL.  D. 
Carter,  Charles  F.,  Rev. 
Caster,  Tobk  F.,  Rev. 
Cabtex,  Mrs.  U.  H. 
Caxter,  SicbabdB. 
Caev,  Seth  C,  Rev. 


Chalmers,  Andrew  B.,  Rev. 

Chambeklain,  Georoe  D. 

Chandler,  Edward  H.,  Rev. 

Chew,  Thomas 

Clarke,  Lqxuh  Fheeman 

CoBusN,  Chaslbs  a..  Ph.  B. 

Cole,  Thcwas  L.,  Rev. 

Conant,  Hamilton  S. 

CONNEK,  Ralph  Everett,  Rev.,  BX). 

Cooper,  Ehowles  William 

CovELL,  Arthur  J.,  Rev.,  A  .M.,  B.  D. 

Cbaio,  Helen  M.,  Mrs. 

C^OTHEKS,  Samuel  M.,  D.  D. 

CuMMiNos,  Edward,  Rev. 

CusHiNO,  Gbatton  Dulany,  a,  M., 

LL.  B. 
Dale,  Mrs.  Eben 
Davis,  Albert  P.,  Rev. 
Davis,  Gilbert  G. 
Davis,  William  V.  W.,  Rev.,  D.  D. 
♦Day,  Charles  O.,  D.  D. 
Dick,  Samuel  M.,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D. 
Dnot,  Samuel  W.,  Rev.,  LL.  D. 
DmowsLL,  James,  Rev. 
Dinowell,  James  D„  Rev. 
Dixon,  Joseph  L. 
Doooett,  L.  L..  Ph.  D. 
Donovan,  Winfeed  Nichols  ' 

Douglass,  R.  S. 

Dumm,  B.  Alered,  Rev.,  Ph.  D. 
DuNNiNO,  Albert  E.,  D.  D. 
Dyer,  Almon  J.,  Rev. 
Eaoes,  Hakribt  a.,  Mrs. 
Eaenshaw,  Albert  F.,  Rev. 
Ekins,  Grove  Fbederic,  A.  B.,  B.  D. 
Eldbedge,  Ernest  Wilton,  Rev. 
Eliot,  Christopher  R.,  Rev. 
Eliot,  Samuel  A.,  Rev.,  D.  D. 
Endicott,  Euoene  F.,  LL.  D. 
Evans,  Daniel,  Rev. 
EvEEETT,  Eugene  E.,  Mrs. 
Fabwell,  Fabvis  Thaxter,  Rev. 
Faucon,  Catherine  W. 
Fearey,  Thomas  H.,  A.  M. 
FiELDEN,  Joseph  F.,  Rev. 
Fisher,  Anoie  B.,  Mrs. 
Fisher,  Galen  M.,  B.  L. 
Fletcher,  William  1.,  A.  M., 
Flint,  George  H.,  Rev.,  A.  M. 
Foote,  Arthur 
Foster,  Augusiine  N.,  Rev. 
Fuller,  George  W.,  Rev. 
Gardner,  Fbederick  M.,  Rev. 
Gates,  Owen  H.,  Rev.,  Pb.  D. 
GsNUNo,  John  F.,  Rev.,  Ph.  D. 
Gibson.  H.  W.' 
Gilbert,  George  H.,  Rev.,  Ph.  D., 

D-D. 
GiLMAN,  Bradley,  Rev. 
Goodrich,  Lincoln  B.,  Rev. 
Goodyear,  DeMont,  S.  T.  B.,  Ph.D. 
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GoRSOK,    WiLLLuc    Clabk,    a.    it; 

Ph.D. 
Gow,  John  Russell,  Rev. 
Gkay,  IitA  £.,  Miss 
Gkeen,  Chaxles  a. 
GitJXM,  GzoBOB  F.,  Rev. 
Gbego,  Janes  Edgar,  Rev.,  A.  M., 

B.D. 
Grzdl,  FUdeuck  B.,  D.  D. 
Guild,  Fauntt  Carlton 
Gdse,  Roland  W.,  A.  M. 
Haggerty,  William  Akmstkad,  A.  M., 

S.  T.  B. 
Hale,  Edwaw>  E.,  Rev.,  D;  D.  IX,  D. 
Hale,  Geoboe  H. 
Hall,  Edwin  Bucenee 
*Hall,  G.  Stanley,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D. 
Hall,  Newton  M.,  Rev. 
Habdy,  Edwin  Noah,  Rev. 
HAXKiNaTOH,  Charles  Edwabd,  Rev., 

D.D. 
Hakbis,  Geobce,  D.  D.,  LL.  D. 
Hartshokn,  W.  N. 
Harvey,  Chas.  Woodbutf.A.  M. 
Hasleit.  Sajcoel  B.,  Ph.  D. 
Hatha  WAV,  Edward  S. 
Hazabd,  Caroline,  A.  M.,  Lut.  D. 
Hazard,  M.  C,  Ph.  D. 
Hay,  H.  Clinton,  Rev.,  A.  B. 
Heath,  Daniel  C,  a.  M. 
Hebvey,  Henry  D.,  A.  M. 
Hbesey,  Hakkv  Adaus,  A.  B, 
Hill,  Don  Gleason,  LL.  B.,  A.  M. 
HiLLER,  Charles  C.  P.,  Rev.,  S.T.B. 
•Httcbcock,  Albebt  W.,  a,  M. 
HoLuES,  Alice  M.,  Miss,  B.  D. 
Hopkins,  Henky  M.,  D.  D.,  LL.  D. 
HoRNE,  I.  W.,  Prof. 
Horner,  Thouas  Jay.  Rev. 
HOBB,  George  E.,  Rev.,  D.  D. 
Howard,  Ethel  L. 
HowAXD,  Thomas  D.,  Rev. 
Howe,  Chester  H.,  A.  B.,  B.  D. 
HoYT,  Henbv  N.,  Rev,  D.  D. 
Huling,  Ray  Gbeene.,  A.  M.,  Sc. 

D. 
Humphrey,  Richard  C. 
Huntington,  C.  W.,  Rev.,  D.  D. 
Hyde,  Henky  K. 

iAMES,  T>.  Melancthon,  Rev. 
OHNsoN,  Alice,  Miss 
Johnson,  Arthur  S. 
Keedy,  John  L„  rev. 
Kendall,  Edward 
Kendbice,  Eliza  H.,Ph.  D. 
Kenngott,  Geohge  F.,  Rev.,  A.  M. 
KiLBOH,  John  Luther,  Rev. 
Kimball,  Frank  W.,  A.  B. 
KiRSCH,  Natalie 
Knight,  Joseph  Kino,  D.  D.  S. 
Knowlcs,  Richard,  Rev.,  Pa.  D. 
Lauserbaum,  Frederic  Curtiss 


*  Lawrence,  WiLUAH,  Rt.  Rev.,  D.  D.. 

S.  T.  D. 
Lee,  Samuel  H.  Rev.,  A.  M. 
Letavodb,  Henry,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D. 
Leonakd,  Maby  Hali. 
Lincoln,  Howabd  A. 
LrrcHEiELD,  William  E. 
Little,  Asthub,  Rev.,  D.  D. 
Locke,  Adelaide  I.,  A.  B.,  S.  T.  B 
Logan,  John  W. 

LooMis,  Samuel  Lane,  Rev.,  D.  D. 
Lovett,  Elizabeth  R.,  Mrs., 
Lowell,  D.  O.  S.,  A.  M.,  M.  D. 
*Macfarland,    Chablbs     S.,    Re\-., 

Ph.  D. 
Mason,  D.  Charles  F.,  A.  B. 
Matthews,  John  M.,  Rev. 
McKeac,  Anna  Jane,  Ph.  D. 
Means,  Fbedkhick  H.,  Rev. 
Mehattey.  George  W. 
Meuuam,  Edmund  F.,  Rev.,  D.  D. 
Mebbick,  Frank  W.,  Rev.,  Ph.  D. 
Mebrill,  Charles  C,  Rev. 
Merbill,  Geo.  Plumeb 
Merkill,  Helen  A.,  A.  U.,  Ph.  D. 
Meeriman,  Daniel,  Rev.,  D.  D. 
MiEIR,  Chables  F. 
Millah,  Morgan  A.  B. 
Mills,  Carlton  Putnam,  Rev. 
Milton,  Lucy  A.,  B.  D. 
Mitchell,    Hihcelev    G.,  Ph.    D., 

S.  T.  D. 
Moll,  Edward 

Moore,  Caroline  Sheldon,  A.  B. 
Moore.  Edward  C,  D.  D. 
Morse,  Mrs.  Samuel  T. 
MosHEB,  George  F.,  LL.  O. 
MouLTON,  J.  Sidney 
MowRv,  William  A.,  Ph.  D. 
MoxoM,  Philip  S.,  Rev  ,  D.  D. 
Nash,  C.  Ellwood,  A.  M.,  D.  D. 
Nash,  Henry  Svlvesteb,  D.  D. 
Neilson  Nellie,  Ph.  D. 
Norton,  Stephen  A.,  Rev.,  D.  D. 
NovES,  Charles  L.,  Rev. 
NoYES,  Edward  M.,  Rev. 
tNoYES.  Henry  D. 
Packabd,  Annie  E. 
Paine,  George  Lyman,  M.  A.,  B.  D, 
Paine.  Robert  Tbeat,  Jb. 
Parker,  Frederic,  C.  W. 
Pabkhtirst,  Maby  A. 
Peabody,  Endicott,  Rev.,  D.  D. 
pEABODY,  Francis  G.,  D.  D. 
•Peloubet,  Francis  N.,  Rev.,  D.D. 
Pebovai.  Charles  H.,  Rev. 
Perbin,  Wellasd  T.,  Rev. 
Phelps,  Lawrence,  Rev. 
Finkham,  George  R.,  A.  M. 
Place,  Charles  A. 
Potter,  Ernest  T.,  Rev. 
PowEB,  Chables  W. 
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*Peay,  J.  S. 

PsxscoiT,  JosspHiNK,  F.,  Miss 

PaiKcz,  John  Tildbm,  Pb.  D. 

PRDDDEN,   TaEODOKX  P. 

Redpield,  Isabella  T. 
Reed,  David  Allen 
Reed,  Hekev  B. 
Reuincton,  Clinton  V.  S. 
Rhoades,  WDtnED  C,  Rev. 
Rick,  Chakles  F.,  Rev.,  D.D, 
Rick,  Walter,  Rev. 
Rich,  Williaic  Tbayex,  Rev. 
RicHAXDSON,  Cysus  N. 

RiCBABDSON,  EDWAKD  A. 

Robekts,  Albebt  E. 

ROBEKTS,  W.  DGWEZ 

RoBSON,  Fkamk  Huson,  a.  M. 

R00EKJ9,    DWIOKT   LEETB 

Rollins,  Elizabeth,  Miss 

Rollins,  W.  H.,  Rev. 

Ropes,  James  Hasdy 

Ropes,  Willluc  Ladd,  Rev.,  A.  M. 

Rowley,  Francis  H.,  D.  D 

RtiDD,  Edward  H.,  B,  D.,  A.  M. 

Sanders,  Frank  Knioht,  D.  D.,  Ph.D 

Savaok,  Williau  B. 

Scott,  Charles  S.,  Rev.,  A.  B. 

ScoviLLE,  Adodstds  E,,  Rev. 

Skcribt,  Henry  T.,  Rev. 

Seblve,  L.  Clask,  D.  D.,  LL.  D. 

Sewall,  John  L.,  Rev. 

Sewall,  Jothau  B.,  A.  M,.  D.  D. 

Shaw,  Ja3ies  A.,  Rev. 

•tSBAW,  William 

Skipuan,  Frame  R.,  Rev. 

SHIPHAN,    WlLUAH    R. 

SHULTia,  Newton 

Shuhway,  Franklin  P. 

Sins,  Thomas,  Rev.,  D.D. 

Sleeper,  H.  D. 

Sleepkr,  W.  W.,  Rev. 

Small,  Auonsms  D. 

Smith,  Albert  D..  Rev. 

Smith,  Henry  Goodwin,  Rev.,  D.  D. 

Smith,  Henkv  Preserved,  Rev.,  D.  D. 

Snow,  Walter  B. 

Shyder,  William  H. 

Spadldino,  Hksry  G.,  Rev. 

Spsinqeb,  Georoe  H. 

Staccpole,  Mareham  W.,  Rev. 

Stebbins,  Flora  Violet 

Steele,  Miss  Adoline  M. 

Stevens,  Charles  E.,  A.  M. 

Stone,  Ellen  M.,  Uiss 

Sutton,  Edwin  O. 

Swain,  Edith  L.,  A.  B. 

Swan,  Mrs.  Joskoa  A. 

Swett,  Vernon  B. 

Taylor,  Edward  M.,  Rev.,  D.  D. 

Tewksbobv,  Geo.  A.,  Rev. 

Thayer.  Herbebt  E.,  Rev.,  A.  B. 

Tbayer,  William  Greehough,  Rev. 


Thomas,  Reuen,  Rev.,  Ph.  D.,  D.  D. 
THnRBER,  Charles  H.,  Ph.  D. 
TiLTON,  Georoe  H.,  Rev. 
Tower,  Wm.  Hogarth,  Rev. 
Turk,  Morris  H.,  Rev.,  Ph.  D. 
Vamoeuask,  Wilson  E.,  Rev. 
Varley,  Arthur,  Rev. 
Verbece,  Ida  S.,  Mrs. 
Vinton,  Alexander  H.,  Rt.  Rev, 
VoGT,  VonOcden 

VooRHEES,  J.  Spencer,  Rev.,  A.  M. 
Waldron,  Daniel  W.,  Rev.,  A.  S., 

A.M. 
Ward,  W.  D. 
Ware,  Looie  Ervillb 
Wateehoose,  F.  a.,  Mrs. 
Weed,  Geo.  M.,  A.  B. 
Wells,  Amos  R. 
Wendte,  Charles  W.,  Rev. 
Weston,  Sidney  Adams,  Ph.D. 
Wheeler,  Casletoh  Ames 
Wheeler,  E.  C,  Rev. 
Wheelock,  Katrine  ^ 

*Wheelock,  Lucy 
White,  Mabel  A.  R,,  Mrs. 
Whittemore,  William  F, 
WcDER,  Herbert  A. 
WiLEENS,  G.  H.,  Mrs. 
WiLLASD,  Horace  M.,  Sc.  D. 
Williams,  Annie  G. 

WCLIAHS,  APPLETON  P. 

Williamson,  James  S.,  Rev. 

Winkley,  Samuel  H.,  Rev. 

WiNSHtp.  A.  E.,  Ph.  D. 

Wood,  Irving  F.,  Ph.  D. 

Wood,  W.  A.,  Rev.,  A.  M..  S.  T.  B. 

WooDBHiDGE  Richard  G.,  Rev. 

WooDROw,  Samuel  H.,  Rev. 

WOOLLEY,  MaEV  E.,  LITT.  D. 

Wright,  Theodore  F.,  Ph.  D. 

Weiston,  Hensy  L..  Rev. 

Yore,  Bust  Leon,  Rev.,  M.  A. 

ZiKOLZB,  Charles  L. 

institutions 

Boston  University,  School  op  The- 
ology 

Bradeord  Academy 

Conoreoational  Sunday  School 
sufbbiktehdents'  union  of  bos- 
TON and  Vicinity 

Divinity  School  o»  Haevard  Uni- 
versity 

Episcopal  Theolooical  School 

Fall  River  District  Sunday  School 
Association 

General  Theological  Library,  The 

Harvard  College  Library 

Harvard  Univbbsity  DrviNirv 
School 

MiLLicENT  Library,  Tbx 

Mount  Holyoke  College 
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Sooth  Concsxoational  Sdnday 
School 

Soutb  Cohokbgational  Yotmo  Peo- 
ple's Society  of   Chbistiah  Em- 

DBAVOB 


StATX  NoKMAL  School 
Uktvxbsalist    SroiDAY 

Ous  Father 
Weixeslky  Collice 


MICHIGAN 


ALEXAMDBct,  A.  O.,  Rev. 
Anoell,  jAtiEB  B.,  LL.  D. 
Babk,  Aijrbd  H.,  Rev. 
Beardsleb,  John  W.,  A.  M.,  D.  D. 

BEHAN,  W0O3TBR  WooDRun,  A.  M. 

Bishop,  J.  Reusen,  B.  A. 
Buss,  Frederick  Leroy 

BOYMTON,  NXHEMIAB,  Rsv.,  D.  D. 

BuELi,  L.  E. 

BuRTT,  Benjamin  H.,  Rev. 

Caster,  Ferdinand  E.,  Rev. 

CoLEiCAN,  Horace  E.,  B.  S. 

Coles,  Georoe  P. 

Collin,  Henry  P.,  Rsv.,  A.  M. 

Daniels,  Eva  J. 

DAscoitB,  H.  N.,  Rev. 

Day,  Altrbd 

Deforest,  Heuan  P.,  Rev.,  D.  D. 

Elliott,  Geqroe,  Rsv.,  D.  D. 

Ewmo,  William,  Rsv. 

FiNSiER,  Clahknck,  Rev. 

FiscsEH,  William  J. 

Foster,  Edward  D. 

Gelston,  Joseph  Mills,  Rev. 

Gray,  Clipton  D.,  Rbv„  Ph.  D 

Hadden,  Archibald,  Rev.,  D.  D. 

Hammond,  Franx  E. 

Harris,  Hcoh  Henbv,  Rjv.,  B.  A. 

Herricz,  Jullien  a..  Rev.,  Ph.  D. 

Hicks,  Henry  W.,  Rev. 

HOBEN,  T.  Allan,  Rxv. 

HuTCHiNB,  A.  J.,  Rev. 

Lake,  E.  M.,  Rev. 

Lancaster,  Elsworth  Gage 

Logan,  Wellington  McMurtev 

MacGuen,  Georgian  Olivb,  B,  E. 

Mavce,  Joseph  W.,  A.  M.,  LL.  D. 

UcCOLLESTER,  LXE  S.,  REV.,  D.  D. 


McDermand,  B.,  Riv. 
McDowell,  Jno.,  Rev. 
McLacohlin,  Robert  W.,  Rev.,  D.  D. 
Meeser,  Spenser  B,,  Rsv.,  D.  D. 
MoRBiB,  Isaiah  S.,  M-  D. 
Morris,  S.  T.,  Rev. 
Neill,  Henry,  Rev.,  A.  M. 
Ott,  John  William,  Rzv.,  B.  D. 
Patchsll,  Chas.  T.,  Riv. 
Perry,  Ernest  B.,  M.  E. 
PCP7ER,  William  Martin,  A.  M.,  D.D. 
Randalx,  J.  Hbrham,  Rxv. 
RooKRS,  Joseph  M.,  Rsv. 
Searle,  Frederick  E. 
Severence,  Lemukl,  Rzv. 
Stoweu,  C.  B. 
Stowell,  Myron  C. 
Sutherland,  John  W.,  Rsv.  D.  D. 
Sweet,  Franklin  W.,  Rev. 
VanEirx,  Rosert  W.,  Rev. 
Vdjton,  O.  Jay 
Walldj,  V.  A. 
tWARREN,  Edward  K. 
Wakssn,  Leroy,  A.  M.,  D.  D. 
Warriner,  Eugene  C. 
Waterman,  Leboy,  A.  B.,  B.  D. 
Wbnley,  Robert  M.,  Sc.  D.,  Ph.  D., 

LL.D. 
Wheeler,  Claba 

Wilson,  William  John,  Rev.,  S.  T.  D. 
Wriobt,  W.  K.,  Rev. 

institutions 
Albion  Collzoe,  Department  or  the 

English  Bible 
Grand  Rapids  Pdbuc  Libkaby,  The 
Public  Libbaby,  The  Deiboit 
State  Normal  College 


Beabd,  Harrington 
Boynton,  Richard  W.,  Rev. 
Claree,  Mrs.  Anna  Y. 
Cbandall,  Lathan  A.,  Rev,,  D.  D. 
Fowler,  Arthur  Thomas,  Rev.,  D.  D. 
Gilchrist,  Nec  A,,  Rev. 
Halloce,  Leavitt  H.,  Rev.,  D.  D. 
Harrinoton,  C.  M. 
Heerhahce,  Edgar  L.,  Rev.,  A.  M. 
Holmes,  L.  P.,  Rev. 
Innis,  Geo.  S.,  Ph.  D.,  D.  D 


Lyman,  Frederick  W. 
Martin,  Charles  J. 
Mathie,  Karl  M. 
Merrill,  George  R.,  D.  D 
Norton,  William  Welunoton 
Pope,  Edward  R..  Rev. 
Pbessey,  Edwm  S..  Rev. 
Prdcha,  Vaclav,  Rev. 
Robbins,  Mrs.  D  R. 
Rollins,  G.  S.,  Rev. 
Sallmon,  Whuam  H.,  A.  H. 
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Scott,  L.  G 
Scott,  Mrs.  L.    G. 
SsEPABS,  Elgin  R. 
Smith,  Chabxes  Aldin,  A.  M. 
SwTB,  Sakuzl  G.,  D.  D.,  LL.  D. 
Stkoito,  jAUxa  W.,  D.  D. 
Sothxklanii,  J.  B. 
Thomas,  Pekcy,  Rev. 


Waixer,  W.  C.  a.,  Rev. 
Whttx,  Ada  E. 
Whiti,  Fkbdksice 
YoDHO,  Ernest  W.,  LL.  M. 


Brown,  J.  W.  H.,  Eev. 
DicxENa,  T.  L.,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D.,  D.  D. 
Foster,  Mrs.  William  W.,  Jr. 
Fulton,  Robekt  B.,  A.  M.,  LL.D. 
HmnxR,  John  D.,  Rev. 


OwxH,  Samuel  H.  C,  A.  M. 
Stamts,  C.  T.,  Bev„  D.  D., 
Sydbnstxiceer,     Hiram  '  M.,  Rev,, 
A.  M.,  Ph.  D. 


Aldricb,  Alios  M. 

Allen,  L.  L. 

Baird,  W.  T. 

Bekhasd,  Taylob,  Rev. 

•BiTTiKo,  Wm.  C,  Rev.,  D.  D 

Bolt,  William  W.,  Rev. 

BniXASD,  Hernv  N.,  Rev.,  Pa.  D. 

Bushnell,  Albert,  Rev.,  D.  D. 

Dasbv,  William  Lambert,  Rev. 

Duckworth,  E.,  Rev. 

Donlop,  I,  D. 

FmELD,  J.  W-,  Rev.,  A.  M.,  D.  D. 

Gauisoh,  James  H.,  LL.  D. 

GoODSON,  C.  Polk,  Rev. 

Havs,  Wm.  B.,  Rev. 

Hicks,  W.  C,  Rev. 

Hooves,  Ouvir  P.,  Rev.,  B.  A.,  M.  A. 

Rowland,  Clark  P.,  A.  M. 

Jesse,  Richard  H.,  LL.  D. 

JoNxs,  William  M.,  Rev.,  Ph.  D. 

Kefpu^  Charles  H. 

Kino,  Georce  W.,  ReV. 

Knox,  Gsosoe  P. 

Kkoeoer,  Ernest  R. 

Lhamon,  W.  J.,  A.  M. 

McKrrxHicK,  WctUAM  J.,  Rev.,  D.  D. 

Moore,  W.  T.,  Mbs. 

Morris,  James  C. 

MucKLEY,  G.  W.,  Rev. 

Newell,  William  H,  Rev. 


NovES,  G.  C. 

O'Bbien,  James  P.,  Rev. 

Patton,  Cornelius  H.,  Rev.,  D.  D. 

PmLLiFs,  Alice  M.  M. 

POETES,,!,  J.,  Rev.,  D.  D. 

RoBLEx,  Mrs.  Joseph  H. 

Scarritt,  Charles  W.,  Rev. 

Semelboth,  Wqxiam  J. 

Shaw,  Edwik  S.,  Rev. 

Sheldon,  Walter  L. 

Short,  William,  Rev.,  D.  D. 

Short,  Wallace  M.,  Rev. 

Smith,  Faith  Edith 

Smith,  Madison  R. 

Smith,  William,  Rev. 

Spencer,  Claudius  B.,  Rev.,  D.  D. 

Stevenson,  James  S. 

Stewart,  Au>honzo  Chase,  IX.  D. 

Stimsok,  Cyrus  Flint,  Rev. 

Stoke,  R.  Fosteb,  Rev. 

SuujvAN,  J.  W.,'  Rev. 

Swift,  Georoe  Hieah,  A.  M.,  Rev. 

VXRDIER,    A.   R. 

WlEFTENBACH,  EuOENE,  A.  M.,  S.  T,  B 

Williams,  Waltee,  Hon. 
Wyckott,  Clyde  H.,  Rev. 
YODNO,  Mattie  T. 


Universtiy  of  Missouri 


Bell,  W.  S„  Rev. 
Conway,  Geo.  B. 

Fuller,  Willard,  Rev. 


First  Baphst  Bible  School,  Dhxon 
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NEBRASKA 


AxTELL,  AscaiE  G.,  Rsv. 

Batten,  Sahuel  Zanx,  Rev.,  A.  M. 

Brihstad,    Charles   Wiluam,  Rev., 

A.  M. 
Bullock.  Motibs  A.,  Rbv.,  D.  D. 
BtntHNAM,  S.  H 

Crawford,  J.  Forsyth,  Rev.,  A.  M. 
Crxigbtok,  John,  Rev. 


Eluott,  Walter  Lindlky,  Rxv. 
Hauhel,  John  D  ,  Rev. 
MnxARS,  Martin  J.,  Re\'. 
tutile,  johm  elxery.  rsv.,  d.  d. 
Bailbv,  Arthur  W.,  Rev. 
Ball,  Dwight  A.,  B.  D. 
Bellows,  Rbv.  Russbu.  N. 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


BiNOHAic,  G.  W.,  A.  M. 
Bisbbe,  Uaetin  Davis,  B.  D.,  A.  I 
Blake,  Hekkv  A.,  Rev. 
Braisted,  William  E.,  Rev. 
Dana,  S.  H.,  Rev.,  D.  D. 
EimsoN,  Charles  F. 
Gale,  Tvler  E. 
Gulice,  Edward  L.,  Rev. 
Horne,  Hkruan  H..  Ph.  D, 
HuMTiNGTOK,  George  P.,  Rev. 
Merriam,  Chables  L.,  Rev.,  B.  f 
Morrison,  Henry  C.,  A.  B. 
QniMBY,  S.  E.,  Rev. 


Reed,  George  Harlon.  Rbv. 

RiCBARDSON,  CYNES.  REV.,  D.  D 

Sanderson,  E.  Dwight,  B.  S. 
Scribner,  J,  Woodbury,  Rkv. 
Smith,  N.  W.  P.,  Rev. 
Swain,  Richard  L.,  Rev.,  Ph.  D. 
Thayer,  Lucius  H..  Rev. 
Tborne,  John  Greene 
TOHBEv,  C.  C,  Rev.,  A.  M. 
Waterman,  Lucius,  M.  A.,  D.  D. 
Yager,  Granville,  Rbv. 
Tucker,  William  J.,  D.  D.,  LI„  D. 
Warren,  William  F.,  Rev. 


Baldwin,  Jc 

Barnes,  Mrs.  J.  Woodbridoe 

Beeslev,  B.  W. 

BoococK,  William  H.,  Rev. 

Bradtord,  Amosy  H.,  Rev.,   D.  D. 

Brett,  Cornelius,  Rev.,  D.  D. 

Cole,  Arthur  S.,  Rev. 

Converse,  C.  Crozat,  LLD. 

Dennis,  Mrs.  Laban 

Donaldson,  George,  Rev.,  Ph.D. 

Dulles,  Willlui,  Jr.,  A.M.,  LL.  B. 

Fennell,  W.  G.,  Rev. 

Fbrgussdn,  E.  Morris,  Rev.,  A.  M. 

Garrett,  Edmund  F.,  Rev. 

Hawkins.  L.  E. 

Hbarne,  Edward  Warren,  A,  M. 

Hepburn,  W.  M.,  M.  D. 

Hopf^ugh,  William,  Rev. 

Howard,  John  Raymond,  A.  B.,  A.  M. 

•HuRLBtTT,  Jesse  L.,  Rev.,  D.  D. 

HUTTON,  MANCIUS  HOLMES.  REV.,  D.D. 
Johnston  Henry  J.,  Rev. 
Jones,  Mrs.  Hiram  T. 
Kern,  Herman 
KuMP,  William  A.,  Rev. 
Lathrop,  Miss  A.  C- 
Leedoh,  Ira  C.,  M.  D. 
Lewis,  A.  H.,  D.  D..,  LL.  D. 
Mattkson,  William  B.,  Rev  ,  A.  M. 
McPherson,  Simon  J.,  Rbv.,  D.  D, 
Melendv,  Royal  L. 
Meyer,  Haoo,  Rev. 


MnxES,  Emily  HuNnNCTON,  Mrs. 
Morgan,  Mdtot  C.  Rev. 
Murray,  George  Wzllwood 
Myers,  Elmer  H-,  Kev. 
NoRRis,  Ada  L. 
Patterson,  M.  T.,  Pd.  M. 
Paxton,  Euzabetb  D. 
Pettit,  Mrs.  Alokzo 
Peters,  Nanna  Heath 


ITT,   loi 
ED,  ISA^ 


Robinson,  Ida  S. 

Roop,  Marcus  J, 

Sah-er,  T.  H.  p..  Ph.  D. 

schenck,  f.  s. 

Seeley,  Lbvi,  Ph.  D. 

SiAPTORD.  Daniel  Newton,  Ph.  D. 

D.D. 
Sweeney,  Algernon  T. 
Thomas,  Marion 
Tucker,  Hoyt  Henderson 
VanDyke,  Henry,  D.  D„  LL.D. 
Weeks,  John  W. 
Wharton,  Charles  A. 
Wbttb,  Grace  D. 
Wilson,  Ferdinand  S.,  Rev.,  A.  M. 
Wishart,  Aurkd  W.,  Rev. 

institutions 
New  Church  Educational  Associv 

TION 
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NEVADA 
FUZHD,  W.  A. 


NEW  YORK 


Abbott,  Ernest  H. 

Abbott,  Lvhan,  Rbv.,  D.  D.,  LL-  D. 

Adaus,  John  Qumcs,  Rev. 

Alexander,  J.  Vincent 

Aluno,  Joseph  T. 

Andekson,  Thouas  D.,  Rev.,  D.  D. 

Andekson,  Williaii  F.,  Rev.,  A.  M., 

D.D. 
AufSTRONC,  E.  P.  Rev, 
Abmstkokg,  Lynn  P.  Rev. 
Atterbuky,  Anson  P.,  Rev.,  D.  D. 
Atwood, Isaac M.,  Rev., D.D. 
AvBBS,  Daniel  Hollister 
Ayeks,  Sabka  Grant 
Baonallo,  Powhawton,  Rev. 
Bakek,  Smith,  M.  D. 
Baldwin,  Edward  Colfax 
Ball,  Axchey  Decatur,  Rev. 
Bau,  Euxabeth  M. 
Ball,  John  Chester,  Rev. 
Ball,  John  Oscar 
Bakses,  Hensv,  Rev. 
Barto,  Charles  E.,  Rev. 
Batten,  L.  W.,  Rev.,  Ph.  D. 
Benjaion,  Chase 
Bebky,  George  R.,  Ph.  D. 
BETTZRmoE,  Walter  R. 
Betts,  F.  W.,  Rev. 
Beweb,  JyLioa  A.,  Ph.  D. 

BiKHIE,  DOTTCLAS  PCTNAU,  REV. 

Bishop,  Mrs.  L,  J.  P. 
Buss,  Alred  v.,  Rev. 
BoviLLE,  R.  G.,  Rev.,  A.  M. 
Briogs,  Georoe  A.,  Rev. 
Brooks,  John  L.,  A.  M. 
Brown,  Francis,  Ph.  D.,  D.  D. 
Brown,  Marianna  C.,  Ph,  D. 
Brown,  William  Adams,  Ph.  D.,  D.  D. 
Brush,  Alfred  H.,  Rev.,  D.  D. 
BuCE,  Gertrude,  Ph.  D. 
Buceelbw,  Sarah  F. 
Burnhak,  Edmund,  Rev.,  A.  B.,  B.  D., 

A.  M. 
BuRNHAM,  Sylvester,  D.  D. 
Burns,  Allen  Tibbals 
Burrbll,  Joseph  Dithn,  Rev. 
BuTLXR,  Nicholas  Murray,  Ph.D 

LL-D. 
BuTTEicr,  Wallace,  Rev.  D.  D, 
Cady,  J.  Cleveland 
Campbell,  John,  Rev. 
Canheld,  James  H.,  LL.  D. 
Carl,  William  C. 
Case,  Carl  D.,  Rev.,  Ph.  D. 
Chapman,  Whxiam  H.,  Rev. 


Chase,  Wm.  Sheefe,  Rev. 

Collins,  Hannah 

conant,  osbyn  p. 

CoNANT,  Thomas,  LL.  D. 

CONKLiN,  John  W.,  Rev. 

Cook,  John  W. 

Cooper,  J.  W.,  Rev.,  D.  D. 

Cox,  Sydney  Herbert,  Rev. 

CUTTEM.  Georoe  B.,  Rev. 

Dame,  Nelson  Pace,  Rev, 

Davey,  J.  J. 

Davis,  Boothe  C,  Rev., Ph.D., D.D. 

Davies,  M.  J.,  A.  B. 

DicESON,  Henry  D. 

Dietrich,  C.  W. 

Dodge,  D.  Stuart 

Dodge,  Grace  H. 

DoDOE,  Richard  Despard 

Duncan,  W.  A.  Rev.,  Ph.  D. 

DuTTON,  Sauuel  T. 

Edwards,  John  H.,  Rev.,  D.  D. 

Eluott,  Mr. 

Elliott,  A.  J. 

Fagnani,  Charles  P.,  Rev.,  D.  D 

Fairchild,  Edwin  M.,  Rev. 

Farnsworth,  Charles  H. 

Ferris,  Frank  A, 

Fttts,  Alice  E. 

Forbes,  Georoe  M.,  A.  M. 

Forbes,  John  F.,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D. 

FoHBTisH,  William  B.,  Rev.,  Ph.  D. 

Fox,  Norman 

Frame,  James  E. 

Francis,  Lewis,  Rev.,  D.  D. 

French,  H.  Delmar,  A.  M.,  Litt.  D. 

Fhitts,  Hahsv  Bdhneti,  Rev, 

Gannett,  William    Chanking,  Rev. 

Gelert,  Johannes  S. 

German,  Frank  F.,  Rev, 

GnrOKD,  O.  P.,  Rev.,  D.  D. 

Goodman,  Fred  S. 

Gouldy,  Jenny  A. 

Gow,  George  C,  Mus.  D. 

Grant,  W.  Henry 

GRipns,  WiLUAK  Elliot,  Rev.,  D.  D., 

L.  H.  D. 
GuLiCK,  Luther  H.,  M.  D. 
GusLEY,  Mrs.  Sears  E. 
t*HALL,  Charles  Cuthbebt,  D.  D. 
Hall,  Colby  Dixon,  Rev. 
Hall,  Thomas  C,  Rev.,  D.  D. 
Hall,  William  W. 
Hajoiond,  Halsey 
Hanson,  Arthur  T.,  Rev. 
'•Harrower,  Pascal,  Riv.,  A.M. 
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Hassold,  F.  a..  Rev. 

Hacohtom,  B.  F. 

Havkn,  WauAK  iHosAHAii,  Rev.,D.D 

Henssaw,  GoenoN  E.,  Rev. 

HzKVEY,  Walter  L.,  Ph.  D. 

HicEiuN^WnxiAiiH.,  Rkv.,  A.M.,  D.D. 

HiClLS,    WlLLIAK      CunVLAMD,     RXV., 

A.  M. 

Hill,  Willuk  Bancroft,  Rxv. 
HtLLis,  Nkwell  Dwioht,  Rev.,  D.  D. 
Hills,  Mr.  Williau 
•tHoDOE,  Richard  M.,  Rev.,  D.  D. 
HoDOHToK,  Mrs.  Louisa  Seyxous 
HoYT,  Arthur  S.,  Rev.,  D.  D. 
Hudson,  Frances  L. 
Hull,  William  C,  Rev. 
Hukfstohe,  John,  Rev.,  D.  D. 
Huylei,  John  S. 

fACKsoN,  Charles  Edward,  Rev. 
ACODY.  Henry  S.,  C.  E. 
BHKtNS,  E.  O.,  Rbv. 
OHNSTOH,  R.  p.,  Rbv.,  D.  D. 
ToNTZ,  Ida  V. 

JUDD,  OUUN  R. 

KAiQHN,  Raymond  Rmnon 
Keevil,  Charles  T.,  Kev.,  D.  D. 
Keith,  Herbert  C. 
Kent,  Robehi  J.,  D.  D, 
Kendall,  Groroiana 
KuNDEST,  Olive  Mae 
Laidlaw,  Walter,  Rev.,  Ph.  D. 
Lansdale,  Hkrsest  p. 
i^hxr,  a.  l.,  b.  a. 
.  Lewis,  Charles  L. 
Ltttlzfield,  Miltoii  S.,  Rbv. 
Long,  John  D.,  Rev.,  A.  M. 
LoNOACRE,  Lindsay  B.,  Rev. 
Lord,  Miss  Isabel  Ely 
Lord,  RiviNaTON  D.,  Rev.,  D.  D. 
Lynch,  Frederick,  Rev. 
McAteb,  Clelahd  B.,  Rev.,  D.  D. 
MacAbthur,  Robert  S.,  Rev.,  D.  D., 

LL.  D. 
MacClelland,  Georoe  L.,  Rev. 
McCarroix,  William 
UacDonald,  Robert,  Rev. 
♦McFarland,  John  T. 

McGATFIN,  Al-GXANDER,  REV. 

MacVannel,  John  Ahous 
Main,  Arthur  E.,  Rev.  D.  D. 
Mauhall,  Benjamin  T.,  Rev. 
Melish,  John  Howard,  Rev.,  S.  T.  B. 
Merriam,  Georce  E.,  Rev. 
MERaiLL,  George  Edwards,  D.  D., 

LL.  D. 
Merrill,  Harrv  W. 
Merull,  Robert  Dodoe,  Rev. 
Miller,  Edward  W.,  Rxv.,D.  D. 
MiLLEH,  Lillian  B. 
Mitchell,  Mrs.  S.  S. 

MOUNTTOBD,   LyDIA  M.   VON   FlHEKL- 


Uurray,  Wiluam  D. 

•Nason,  George  F.,  Rev.,  A.  H. 

Newton,  Richard  Hebsb,  Rev.,  D.  D. 

tNicHOLAs,  John 
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